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LECTURE III. 


CHRISTIANITY NOT THE PROPERTY OF CRITICS AND SCHOLARS; 
BUT THE GIFT OF GOD TO ALL MEN. 


BY KBV. JOHN HAMILTON THOU. 


•‘FOR GOD WHO COMMANDED THE LIGHT TO SHINE Ol'T OF DAKKNES.S, 
HATH SHINED IN OUR HEARTS, TO GIVE THE LIGHT OK THE KNOW¬ 
LEDGE OF THE GLORV OF GOD, IN THE FACE OF JESUS CHRIST ” 

'I Cur. iv. 0 


No fact can be more extraordinary than that a Revelation ' 
from God sliould give rise to endless disputes among men, 
that “ light” should produce the effects of “ darkness,*’ 
causing confusion and doubt. A Revelation in which nothing 
is revealed! A Revelation that occasions the most bitter con- 
troversies upon every question and interest it embraces! A 
Revelation that per])lcxes mankind with the most uncertain 
speculations, and splits the body of believers into sects and 
divisions too numerous to be told! A Revelation in which 
nothing is fixed, in which every point is debated and disputed 
from the character of God to the character of sin! A Reve¬ 
lation which is so little of a Revelation, tiiat after nearly two 
thousand years the world is wrangling about what it means : 
this surely is a fact that demands an explanation, which 
should make the Believer patlse and ask whether he may not 
be guilty, by some dogmatism about what he calls essentials, of 
casting this discredit upon Revelation, making the very word 
a mockery to the Unbeliever, who inquires in simplicity 
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what is revealed ? I find you disputing about everything 
hnd arguing about nothing 5^' and to whom the Believer is 
certainly bound to render an account of this strange state of 
things, before he condemns his infidelity. Can any two ideas 
be more opposed, more directly inconsistent, than Christi¬ 
anity considered as a Revelation, a gift of light from 
God, and Christianity as it exists in the world—^the most 
dark and perplexed, the most vexed and agitated of all sub¬ 
jects, no two parties agreeing where the light is, or what the 
light is, or who has it ? Surely if Christianity is a Revela¬ 
tion, the things it has revealed must constitute the essence 
of the Revelation, and not the things which it has left unre¬ 
vealed. Surely the illumination from God must be in the 
clear Tmtlis communicated, and not in the doubtful contro¬ 
versies excited, Surely it is a mockery of words to call that 
a Revelation upon which there is no agreement even among 
those who accept the Revelation. A Revelation is a cer¬ 
tainty, and not an uncertainty : and therefore w^e must strike 
out of the class of revealed truths every doctrine tliat is dis¬ 
puted among Christians, Many of these doctrines, wc may 
possess other and natural means of determining; but it is 
clear that that which is so far unrevealed as to he constantly 
debated among believers themselves, cannot yet be revealed 
by God. Now the Unity of God is not one of these de¬ 
bated points. All C’hristians regard it as revealed; and 
therefore it remains as a part of the Revelation, But the 
doctrine of the Trinity, an addition to the Unity, and as yome 
think a mode of the divine Unity, is a disputed point; it 
does not manifest itself to all believers ; it does not make a 
part of the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ; Christ’s life would teach no man that 
there are three persons in the Godhead—neither would 
Christ’s words; the doctrine is not anywhere stated in 
Scripture; it is deduced by a process of fallible reasonings 
fron^ number of unconnected texts, doubtful both in their 
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criticism and in their interpretation; it is not a declaration 
made by God, but an inference drawn by man, and, as many 
think, incorrectly drawn; the doctrine of the Trinity there¬ 
fore, whether true or not, cannot be regarded as a revealed 
Truth; what is still a subject of controversy cannot be a por¬ 
tion of Revelation. If then, turning away from our disputes, 
we could ascertain the universal ideas which Christianity im¬ 
plants in all minds which receive it; the images of God, of 
Duty, and of Hope, which it deposits in all hearts; the im¬ 
pression of Christ taken olF by every spirit of man from the 
Image and Son of God;—these would be the essentials of 
the Revelation, for since these are the only uniform impres¬ 
sions that Christianity has actually made upon those who be¬ 
lieve it, we must suppose that these were the chief impressions 
■which God intended it to make. This alone can be the 
light which, coming into the world, lighteth every man.” 

But I may be answered here, that Christianity itself is a 
matter of debate, and that if doubtful things cannot be re¬ 
vealed, then Christianity itself is not a Revelation. To this I 
reply, that Christianity is a matter of debate chiefly because 
Christ himself is not oflered to the hearts of men, because 
controversialists thrust forward their own doctrinal concep¬ 
tions as the essentials of Christianity, presenting thermelveSi 
and not Jesus to make his own impression on the heart. If 
not creeds, but Jesus the Christ was offered spiritually to the 
souls of men, unbelief would be soon no more. No earnest 
and pure mind would reject from its love and faith the serene 
and perfect image of the living Jesus. Men can deny meta¬ 
physical doctrines; but they could nov deny the spiritual 
Christ, The spirit of God in every man would bear witness 
to him who was the fulness of that spirit, and would recognize 
the heavenly leadership of the Son of God. If the essentials 
of Christianity had not been made by Divines and Theologians 
to consist in disputed doctrines, if it had been offered to faith 
on the ground of its inherent excellence, its ample attractions 
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for our spiritual nature, how readily, how universally would 
it have been received by all who felt that it had echoes within 
the soul, and that Jesus was indeed the brightest image of 
God, and the very ideal of humanity! Who would not be a 
Christian, if to be a Christian required faith only in such 
truths as these:—that the holy and affectionate Jesus was 
the human image of the mind of God, and that the Universal 
Father is more perfect and more tender than his holy and 
gentle child, by as much as Deity transcends humanity; that 
the character of the Christ is God^s aim and purpose for us 
all, the result at which He desires each of us to arrive through 
the discipline and sufferings of Earththat traces of Im¬ 
mortality were upon that heavenly mind 5 that his profound 
sympathy with the Spirit of God, the surrender of his own 
immediate interests for the sake of the purposes and drift of 
providence, the identification of himself with the will of God, 
the constant manifestation of a style of thought and action 
drawn on a wider scale than this present life, and that placed 
him in harmony with better worlds,^—that these marked him 
out as a being whose nature was adjusted to more glorious 
scenes, whose soul was out of proportion to his merely 
earthly and external lot, and whose appropriate home must 
be the pure Heaven of God ? Would any one refuse admis¬ 
sion to these spiritual views as they are given off to our 
souls from the pure life of Jesus, if he was permitted to re¬ 
ceive them from Christ himself, and not obliged on his way 
to that Heavenly Image of grace, liberty, and truth, to stoop 
his free neck to the yoke of Churches and of Creeds. But 
men preach themselves, not Christ. They embody their own 
conceptions of Christianity in formulas, and pronounce these 
to be essentials, instead of suffering Jesus to make his way 
to the heart, and stamp there his own impression. Hence 
the origin of unbelief. 1 quote the words of an eminent 
Unitarian, himself converted from orthodoxy chiefly by the 
force of the argument I am about to state: Settle your 
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disputes (says the unbeliever), and then I will listen to your 
arguments in defence of Christianity. Both of you, Roman¬ 
ists and Protestants, offer me salvation on condition that I 
embrace the Christian faith. You offer me a sovereign 
remedy, which is to preserve me alive in happiness through 
all eternity j but I hear you accusing each other of recom¬ 
mending to the world, not a remedy but a poison; a poison, 
indeed, which, instead of securing eternal happiness, must 
add bitterness to eternal punishment. You both agree that 
it is of the essence of Christianity td accept certain doctrines 
concerning the manner in which tlie Divine Nature exists; 
the moral and intellectual condition in which man was created; 
our present degradation through the misconduct of our first 
parents; the nature of sin, and the impossibility of its being 
pardoned except by pain inflicted on an innocent person; the 
existence or non-existence of living representatives of Christ 
and his apostles; a church which enjoys, collectively, some 
extraordinary prhileges in regard Jto the visible and invisible 
world; the presence of Christ among us by means of ti*au- 
substantiation, or the denial of such presence; all this, and 
much more, some of you declare to be contained in, and 
others to be opposed to, the »Scriptures ; and even here there 
is a fierce contention as to whether those Scriptures eraliracc 
the V hole of that Christianity which is necessary for salva¬ 
tion, or whether tradition is to fill up a certain gap. 1 am, 
tlierefore, at a loss how to account for the invitation you give 
me. To me (the unbeliever might continue) it is quite 
evident that the ablest opponents of Christianity never dis¬ 
covered a more convincing argument against Rbvjslation 
in general, than that which inevitably arises from your own 
statements, and from tlie controversies of your churches. 
God (you both agree), pitying mankind, has disregarded the 
natural laws fixed by himself, and for a space of four 
thousand years, and more, has multiplied miracles for the 
purpose of acquainting men with the means of obtaining 
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salvation^ and avoiding eternal death, eternal death signifying 
almost universally, among you, mendmy ttmnents* But when 
I turn to examine the result of this (as you deem it) 
miraculous and alUvme plan, 1 find it absolutely incomplete; 
for the whole Christian world has been eighteen centuries in 
a perpetual warfare (not without great shedding of blood), 
because Christians cannot setUe what is that faith which 
alone can save us. Have you not thus demonstrated that 
the revelation of which you boast cannot be from God? Do 
you believe, and do yoii wish me to believe, that when God 
had decreed to make a saving truth known to the world, he 
failed of that object, or wished to make Revelation a 
snare ? ” * 

Now not believing that Revelation has failed of its oliject, 
or that it is a snare, and believing that under all the so-called 
Essentials, which we regard as mere human additions, there 
is yet a true and universal impression received from the spirit 
of Jesus, believing itffacbthat our Controversies are about 
accidentals, and that under ah our differences there is, deejier 
down, the untroubled well of Christ springing up into ever¬ 
lasting life, I would proceed to expose those errors in the Trini¬ 
tarian conception of Revelation which have laid it open to 
the charge of mt being a Rerelation, of dividing mankind by 
Controversies instead of uniting them by moral Certainty,— 
and to contrast this Trinitarian Conception of Revelation 
with what, for the following reasons, we hold to be the true 
one, because it represents God as accomplishing what, from 
the very nature of a Revelation, he must have intended to 
accomplish, namely, the communication of moral and spiritual 
knowledge; because it removes the materials for doctrinal 
strife and controversial rancour which never could have been 
God’s object in sending a Revelation, but which are in¬ 
separable from Ti^itarian ideas of Revelation; and because 
it would realize that union for which Christ prayed and 

• “ Heresy and Orthodoxy,” by Rev. J. B. White, pp. 8, 9. 
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Apostles intreated, a moral oneness with God as revealed in 
Jesusy a unity of ^irit in the bond of peace. 

Let us suppose, then, God having the design to send a 
Revelation to Mankind. There are two methods, eitlier of 
which He might adopt in the execution of that intention. He 
might send them a written Revelation in the form of a Book: 
or He might send them a living Revelation in the form of a 
Man. He might announce to them His Will through words : 
or He might send to them one of like nature with t/ienisekes, 
who would actually work the Will of God before their eyes; 
one who, passing through their circumstances of life and death, 
would show them in his own person the character wluch God 
intended this present discipline to create; and who, appearing 
again after death, morally unchanged, and passing into the 
Heavens, would reveal to them, by these his own destinies, 
the unbroken spiritual connexion of the present with the 
future, and the immortal home vrhich God has with Himself 
for the spirits of those holy ones who are no more on Earth. 
In the first case, then, we suppose God to send a verbal 
Message to men, a communication by W’ords teacliing 
doctrines, spoken first, and afterwards committed to writing: 
in the second case we suppose that a pure and heavenly being 
manifesting the wiU and purposes of God through his own 
nature, which is also our nature, is himseif the divine Message 
from our Father; one who walks this earth amidst our 
sorrows and our sins,—transfiguring tlie one and rechuming 
the other—and gathering up into his own soul the strength 
that is to be derived from both*who enters our dwellings, 
sheds through them the divine light of heavenly love, plants 
the hope of immortality in the midst of trembling, because 
loving and dying, beings, and binds together the perishing 
children of Earth in the godlike Trust of imperishable afiec- 
tions which Death can glorify but cannot kill;—^who places 
himself in our circumstances of severest trial, and shows us 
the eneigy of a filial heart, and the unquenchable brightness 
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of a spirit in prayerful communion with the God of Provi¬ 
dence; who, that he might be a revelation of a heavenly 
mind amidst every variety of temptation, passed on his way 
to death, through nidest insults, and showed how awful a 
thing is moral greatness, how calm, how majestic, how in¬ 
accessible, how it shines out-through aggressive coarseness, 
a mental and ineffaceable serenity, a spirit that has its glory 
in itself, and cannot be touched;—who, having showed man 
how to live and to suffer, next showed him how to die;—who 
in the spirit and power of Duty subdued this garment of 
throbbing dcsh to the will of God, and in the death agonies 
was self-forgetful enough to look down from the cross in the 
tenderest foresight for those he left behind, and to look up to 
Heaven, presenting for his murderers the only excuse that 
heavenly pity could suggest ,—“ Father forgive them! they 
know not what they do—and who having thus glorified 
God upon the eartli, and finished the work given him to do, 
was himself glorified by God; taken to that Heaven which is 
the home of goodnessthus showing the issues to whicli 
God conducts the tried and perfected spirit, that His Faith- 
fuhiess is bound up with the destinies of those that trust 
Him, and that His providence is the recompense of the just, 
who live now by Faith. 

Now the first thing that will strike you in comparing these 
two possible methods of a Uevelation is, that the written 
communication containing doctrines is cold, formal, indistinct 
and distant, when contrasted with the living presence of a 
pure and heavenly being, who places himself at our side, 
enters into our joys and sorrows, shows us in action and in 
suffering the will of God reflected on every form of life, and 
works out before our eyes the vast idea of perfection. No 
message, no written document, no form of words, could leave 
such distinct impressions or quicken such sympathy and love, 
as the warm and breathing spirit who entered into com¬ 
munication with us, whose influences we felt upon our 
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trembling souls, whose eye penetrated and whose voioe melted 
us, and who took us by the hand and showed us how children 
of God should prove their filial claim, and through the vicissi¬ 
tudes of a Father’s providence pass meekly to their Home, 
Such a living Revelation could of course be preserved for 
posterity only through the medium of written records, but 
then these records would be chiefly descriptive i and their 
grand purpose would be faithfully to convey to the men of 
other times the true image of that heavenly beingj to re¬ 
create him, from age to age, in the heart of life j to introduce 
the Son of God with the power of reality into the business 
and the bosom of men; to impress upon the silent page such 
graj)hic characters that they give olf to the mind animated 
scenes, and bring the living Christ before the gazing eye; and 
the written Revelation \rould perfectly fulfil its mission, 
when by vivid and faithful narrative, without comment or 
reflection of its own, it had placed us in the j>resence of Jesus, 
and left us, like the disciples of old, to collect our im])ressions 
of the Christ as we waited upon his steps, and watched 
the spirit working into life, and caifght the tones of living 
emotion; when we walked with him through the villages of 
Galilee, and saw him arrest the mourners, and touch the bier, 
and restore the only son of*the widotved mother j when 
we retired with him to the lone mountain, and witnessed 
how the spirit ascended to God before it entered into the 
conflicts of temptation; when we stood with him in the 
Temple Court, and beheld how much more noble than the 
Temple is the Spirit that satictifies tlie Temple, and how the 
Priest in his own strong hold quailed and trembled under 
the thrilling tones and simple majesty of Truth; when we 
followed him to his home, not neglecting to observe how his 
eye, that was never cold to goodness, fell upon the widow 
and her mite as he left the Temple; when we leaned with the 
loved disciple on his bosom, and watched his last offices, and 
listened, with hushed hearts, for his last words; when we 
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saw him kneel at the discipW feet, that the spirit of equality 
and brotherhood might enter into their hearts, and break Uie 
bread of remembrance and distribute the parting cup,—that 
bound up with such symbols of .self-sacrifice, he, the living 
Christ, might come back in' moments of severe Duty, and 
pour his own spirit of sClf-tdenial thrmi^h deathless me¬ 
mories ; when we listened to his last prayers and consola¬ 
tions, and observed that, in that awful pause between life and 
death, he was .the comforter; when we watched with him in 
Gethsemane’s garden, and beheld the tears of nature, the 
holy one and the just, beneath the awe of his mission, trem¬ 
bling and melted before God; when we stood by him in 
Klate’s hall, and saw the moral greatness of the unassailable 
spirit unobscured by bitterest humiliation; when we drew 
nigh to his cross, and witnessed the crown placed upon a 
glory that in mortal form could rise no higher — ^^It is 
finished " To place us by its vivid descriptions in such com - 
munication with Jesus himself, is the great purpose of the 
historical record of Christianity; and in proportion as it 
makes this intercourse real and intimate, does the New Tes¬ 
tament become to us the instrument and vehicle of a Reve¬ 
lation. Without this reproduction in our hearts of Jesus, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the Scriptures are Imt 
a dead letter, barren symbols, perverted to mere verbal and 
logical uses, that awake no life, and serve no spiritual pur- 
pOSCb 

The next observation that could not fail to strike you in 
contrasting the two methods of Revelation which I have sup¬ 
posed, a written communication containing doctrines, and a 
living character representing the will of God, is the great un¬ 
certainty and liability to •mrums interpretations of the written 
method of Revelation when compared with the acted Reve¬ 
lation, the wiU of God embodied in Christ Jesus. Nothing 
is so unfixed as the meaning of words; nothing is so fixed os 
the meaning of actions. Nothing is so vague as language; 
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nothing is so definite as character. You may fail to collect 
the exact ideas of a written communication; but you canmt 
fail to understand a living, feeling, acting, suffering, and 
dying man, who, on his own person, works out the will of 
God before your eyes 5 and, instead of communicating with 
you through writing, communicates with you through a cha¬ 
racter that can have no two meanings, and that reqmres no 
doubtbd application of scientific rules of interpretation to 
make it plain. Place me in the presence of Christ, and the 
Revelation is impressing itself on my answering heart, and 
exhibiting itself before my living eyes. Place me before some 
lengthened statement in words, and I may draw from them 
a variety of senses, and perhaps fix upon, as their true sense, 
one that their Author did not intend. Who will protect me 
from error in all my applications of the difficult science of 
interjireting words ? How, for instance, shall I be certain 
that I do not impress my own limited conceptions upon the 
most solemn and inspired language ? How shall I rise through 
words, which are mere symbols, to conceptions, which, not 
being in my own soul, mere words do not suggest ? If I 
saw a living being embodying these sublime conceptions be¬ 
fore me, or read a description of him that brought him 
vividly before the soul, then the words would be no longer 
clothed with my poor meanings, but would bring before me 
the living forms of goodness and of greatness into which they 
expanded when represented by that heavenly mind. To illus¬ 
trate my meaning by a single instance; Jesus said, Love 
your enemies.” Now how poor would be my conception of 
that duty, if I had only these word^ if I had not his own 
acted interpretations of their fulness, if I could not stand by 
his cross, and witness his own exhibition of this heavenly 
spirit. The precept would be narrowed to my own littleness 
if I had not the illustration of the living Christ. It is pos¬ 
sible to put a limitation upon the revelation of mercy as it is 
written in the dead words: it is not possible to put any limi- 
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tation on the word made flesh,” the Revelation of Mercy 
breathing from the dying Jesus. Such then is the greater 
clearness, and freedom from uncertainty, of the meaning of 
God, when that meaning is revealed on the person of a living 
being, than when it is a statement of Doctrines expressed 
through a medium so indefinite, so susceptible of a variety of 
interpretations, as written language. 

That there is a distinct branch of study called the Art of 
Interpretation; that its principles are derived from the pro- 
foundest acquaintance with the Mind; that it is in fact a 
practical Metaphysics, which even, when most fully under¬ 
stood, requires, for its correct application to ancient writings, 
the most varied and extensive knowledge, and the utmost 
natural acuteness, disciplined by long practice,—these things, 
which every one knows, scholar or no scholar, are standing 
and undeniable proofs of the inherent ambiguity of language, 
of the variety of meanings, which no skill in the use of words 
can possibly prevent, and out of which we have to make a 
selection of some one, when we apply ourselves to interpret 
a document. Now w^erc I to enter into a full enumeration of 
the considerations that should determine an interpreter of the 
New Testament, and out of all the possible meanings direct 
his selection of that one which he adopts, I should have to 
present you with a disquisition on perhaps the most profound 
and difficult department of literary inquiry, I should have 
to speak of Archeeolog)'^ and, original languages, themselves, 
even in their most general character, tlic study of a life; I 
should have to speak of one form of those original languages, 
peculiar and a study in itself, the Hellenistic Greek, in 
which the New Testament is written, and in the interpreta¬ 
tion of which we are left without the aid that is derived from 
the usages of language by other authors: I should have to 
speak of the particular writer whose words we were examin¬ 
ing, of the character of his mind, of the peculiarities of his 
style, whether he wrote oratorically or scientifically, w’hethcr 
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we were to tame down his metaphors, or whether we were to 
regard them as literally descriptive; I should have to speak 
of the age and country in whick he lived, of the state of 
opinion and philosophy in his times, of the colourings which 
his words or thoughts were likely to adopt from tlie then 
prevailing theories, of the particular purpose for which he 
was writing, and of the particular minds, their circumstances 
and states of knowledge to which the writing was addressed; 
and after all this I could not allow any man, however erudite, 
to be a competent Interpreter who was not richly endowed 
with that noble but most rare Faculty which can re-create 
the past and place us in the heart of a by-gone world, that 
Historic Imagination which throws itself into the sympathies 
of Antiquity and.re-produces the living forms of Society that 
kindled the very thoughts and modified the very language now 
submitted to our minds; and in addition to all thus I should 
demand, also, as an essential requisite for an Interpreter, a 
mind emptied of all prejudice, a calm and sound judgment. 

Now it is most evident that a result depending on so 
many qualifications will be necessarily uncertain; that 
in every separate man who comes to the study of the 
New Testament, according as these instruments of in¬ 
terpretation exist in different degrees of perfection will 
they derive various meanmgs from the written document; 
and that consequently, since nowhere do these requisites 
for a perfect interpretation exist in perfection, there is no 
one of the contested meanings that can be relied upon with 
an absolute confidence. It is also to be noticed, that this 
uncertainty attending the meaning of words does not attach 
to the narrative or historical portion of a document, but is 
very much confined to that portion of it which contains 
doctrinal ideas, philosophical theories, or metaphysical state¬ 
ments. The descriptive portion of an ancient writing, (and 
especially when, as in the case of Christ, the description is of 
a moral nature, and is addressed to the affections and the 
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soul, which are the same in all ages,) will convey a uniform 
and universal impression, whilst the didactic portion of the 

t 

very same writing will surest as many meanings as there 
are varieties of intellectual teiEture and complexion in the 
minds that read it. The character of Jesus shines out from 
the Gospels to be seen of all men, full of grace and truth. No 
one mistakes that. It does not depend upon the skilful 
application of the science of Interpretation, The symbols of 
language that reveal the living Jesus are of universal signifi¬ 
cance, and finding their way at once to every heart, stamp 
upon it a faithful image of the Christ. But doctrinal con¬ 
ceptions cannot be conveyed in this way: there is no uni¬ 
versal and unchanging language for metaphysical ideas—and 
consequently it is impossible that any written communication 
on such subjects should be free from a variety of interpreta¬ 
tions. And especially must this be so, when, as is the case 
with the Trinity, the doctrine is nowhere expressly stated 
in the document, but is only inferred by connecting together 
into a system a number of ideas which it seems to contain. 
Let me give you an illustration that was lately brought before 
me of the impossibility of a Revelation of doctrines being 
made to man, by means of written language, upon such sub¬ 
jects as the Trinity, the mo&es in which the essence of the 
Deity enables him personally to subsist. 1 heard it stated 
on a late occasion by Dr.Tattershali, that the Trinity existed 
as one nature in lliree personalities; and that to ask how 
three could be one and one three, was to ask an unmeaning 
and irrelevant question, because that the Trinity was three 
and one in diffCTent senses, three in Person but one in 
Essence, I turn now to Dr. Sherlock, and I find these 
words: To say,’' says Dr. William Sherlock, “ that there 

are three divine persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, 
is both heresy and nonsense.” The distinction of persons 
cannot be more truly and aptly represented than by the dis¬ 
tinction between three men; for Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghostj are as really distinct persons as Peter, James, and 
John " Here then we have Dr. Tattershall charging Sher¬ 
lock with polytheism; and we have Sherlock cliarging Dr. 
Tattershall with Heresy and nonsense. That is, neither of 
these Trinitarians regards the other as having the true faith. 
Ts it not evident then, that the doctrine of the Trinity, see¬ 
ing how Trinitarians themselves charge one another with 
heresy, cannot be a doctrine of Revelation} cannot be a part 
of that universal Gospel which was preached to the poor, and 
revealed unto babes ? 

It was stated in Christ Church, by the Rev. Mr. Byrth, 
that the controversy between us was solely a question of 
Interpretation. It is so, because, in the case’ cited, our 
dispute is about doctrines. The question of Unitarianisni or 
Trinitarianism must be decided by Interpretation after Criti¬ 
cism has fixed the Text to be interpreted; but I deny, al¬ 
together, that the question of Christianity or No~Christianiiy 
is to be decided by any such imperfect and doubtful instru¬ 
ment. Tliough no one honours Scholarship more, or has a 
profounder veneration for its noble functions, and altogether 
renouncing the vulgarity of depreciating its high offices, and 
maintaining, wherever I have influence, especially for our 
own Church and in our own day, the necessity for a learned 
Ministry, able to refresh their souls at the original wells 
and unfrighted by confident dogmatism to give a reason for 
the faith that is in them, I yet declare, that Christianity is a 
Religion for the people; that the Gospel was originally 
preached to the poor; that Christ is manifested to the 
heart and soul of every man whom he attracts by heavenly 
sympathy; that when not many wise, not many learned were 
called, the lowly but honest in heart, recognized the divine 
brightness, and sat at the feet of Jesus docile and rejoicing; 
and I protest altogether against any learned Aristocracy, any 
literary Hierarchy, any priestly Mediators, having more of 
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tlie true light that lighteth every man thaai the humblest of 
their brethren, who has taken to his heart the free gift of 
God, and loves the Lord Jesus with sincerity. 

Now, strange to say, this principle was broadly admitted. 
It was broadly admitted that Christianity is not the property 
of scholars or critics, but the gift of God to all men; and 
yet, with a remarkable inconsistency, it was added, that 
the all men” to whom Christianity is the gift of God, must 
find in it the doctrine of the Trinity, else they are no Chris¬ 
tians at all. That is, Christianity is the gift of God to those 
who, by the aids of interpretation and criticism, become Tri¬ 
nitarians, and to all those who, following their leaders, accept 
this doctrine; but is not the gift of God to Unitarians, who, 
though loving Jesus as their Light on Earth and their Fore¬ 
runner amid the skies, cannot so read either the -written Gos¬ 
pel or the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ, as to collect from tliem the doctrine of 
a Trinity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity exclusively, then 
Christianity is not the gift of God to all men ; for many, in 
all ages of the Church, and in the first century, perhaps, 
without exception, have accepted Christ, but knew no Tri¬ 
nity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity exclusively, then 
Christianity is the property of critics and scholars, for that 
doctrine is not a self-evidencing Truth, it does not shine out 
from the Gospels so that no honest mind and pure heart can 
fail to receive it, and, if capable of being proved at all, it 
can only be proved by a most technical and subtle logic, by 
far-fetched inferences from disconnected texts, every one of 
which is open to a hostile criticism, and by a most scholastic 
arid indirect system of interpretation, which is a task, and 
that a most painful one, for plain men to comprehend. My 
audience will bo enabled to judge of this matter for them¬ 
selves when I tell them that one of the strongest reliances of 
modern Trinitarians, until proved to be completely fallacious, 
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was the power of the Greek article; and that one of the texts 
long used in this controversy, and still used,*^ owes its whole 
importance to an accident so minute as this, whether the 
letter O was printed with a central dot, or without the dot; 
so that the chance touch of a transcriber might put in or put 
out one of the principle proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Now I further declare, that all the strongest evidence for the 
doctrine of the Trinity is exactly of the same critical nature 
—that the only text of the slightest difficulty, cited in Christ 
Church on Wednesday evening, owes its whole force to a 
question of punctuation; and that the best critics and scho¬ 
lars, and they Trinitarians, for true scholars never degrade their 
high calling, nor enter the solemn sanctuary open to them alone, 
to falsify the oracle, give many authorities against the Trini¬ 
tarian, and in favour of the Unitarian, Interpretation.f Now 
will any man tell me that the doctrine of the Trinity, which, 
if true, is the most awful Truth that ever bowed down the 
heart, that the God of Heaven walked this earth, a partaker 
of our sufferings and our sorrows, and lived our life, and died 
our doatli, would be left to be proved by evidence of this na¬ 
ture, by a controversy nearly two thousand years after the 
Itevclation, about the force of the Greek article and the 
punctuation of a Greek manuscript ? Is this the light that 
ligiitetb every man that cometh into the world ? There could 
have been no difficulty in revealing this doctrine, in words 
at least, if it was intended to be revealed. The Athanasian 
Creed is at least explicit enough, and leaves us in no doubt 


* ScholK retains 6tot. 

f Sec Griesbadi. Chrysostom omits “wfn> is Cod over ail,'* Clement, in a 
passage evidently Imitated from this, omits the doxology, which he is n(»t likely 
to have done if he understood it as referring to Christ, In addition to other an¬ 
ti orities for pointing the passage in consistency with the Unitarian Interpretation, 
Giiesbach quotes “ Many Fathers who denied that Christ could be called‘the 
God over all.’ Multi patres, qui Christum rhp 4itl itdpTwp Oehs appellari posse 
negant.” In an edition of Griesbach, printed by Tayhtr and Walton in 1837, this 
punctuation is given, and is slated also to he tlic pointing of Scliol/!. 
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of the purpose of its Author. Now 1 conclude that if Tri- 
nitarianism alone is Christianity, and if such are the pro¬ 
cesses of criticism and interpretation by which alone that 
doctrine can be proved, then Trinitarianism is the property of 
Critics and Scholars, and those who implicitly trust them; and 
Christianity requiring us either to be Critics or to prostrate 
ourselves before Critics, not agreed among themselves, is rwt 
the free “ gift of God to all men.” The rightful privileges of 
critics and scholars are large enough, and let no man disown 
them; but I do disown this literary Hierarchy arrogating to 
themselves sole access to the oracles of God, and limiting 
Christ’s free approach to the souls of the people to long proces¬ 
ses of inferential reasoning and the winding ways of a syllogism. 
I entreat them to stand aside, and let tlie living Jesus come 
into communication with the living heart, and not place 
themselves, like the multitude who threatened the blind be¬ 
side the way, between the ready mercy of the Heavenly 
Teacher and the humblest follower who seeks his face, that a 
ray of the light that shirieth there may fall upon eager and 
wistful, though dimmed and earth-stained, eyes. And it 
came to pass, that as he was come nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the way-side begging. And hearing 
the multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. And they 
told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. And he cried, 
saying, Jesus thou son of David, have mercy on me. And 
they which went before rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace : but he cried so much the more. Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. And Jesus stood and commanded him 
to be brought unto him: and when he was come near he asked 
him, saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? And 
he said, Lord, that I may receive my sight. And Jesus said 
unto him, Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved thee.” 

I trust that you will perceive now the essential distinction 
between a Revelation by words, of doctrines, and a Revela¬ 
tion by a living being; between the uncertain meaning that 
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is arrived at by the interpretation of language, and the light 
of the knowledge of the glory cf God shining on the face of 
Jesus Christ. In the one case wc have a statement of doubt¬ 
ful doctrines in written words; in the other we have a living 
Character. In the one case we have the dead letter j in the 
other we have the “ word made flesh.” In the one case we 
have the Mind of God stated in propositions; in the other 
we have the Image of God set up in our hearts, and the pur¬ 
poses of God for man, both while on earth and beyond the 
grave, realized before us, to be seen of all men. If Christia¬ 
nity is a scheme of doctrines in a written communication 
from God, then of course it is subject to all the necessary 
ambiguities of language; and expositors will be busy upon 
it, to draw out of it all the meanings it can possibly contain j 
and every fresh interpretation will be regarded by some as 
part of tlie Revelation from Heaven, and never will men rest 
lest there should be some lurking sense in it that they have 
not reached, and every interpreter will thrust in the face of 
the world, as ike essential and saving meaning, his own reading 
of the document. And as language is a thing that is never 
fixed, but is always gathering fresh imports from the deve- 
lopenicnts of Time, this is a4)rocess that must go on for 
ever, and the document will speak a new Message to the 
men of every age, and the Doctrines that constitute Salva¬ 
tion will be always the subject matter of a controversy. But 
if Christianity, instead of a form of written words, is a charac¬ 
ter sent to US'by God, to manifest his will in the flesh, and to 
reveal living Truth in a living Being; if Jesus himself is the 
record we are to study; if it is not an mspired Book but an 
inspired Life that is the gift of God ; if his works of Power 
and Love, his actions and his *^uflerings, his holy living and 
dying, are the full and spiritual Scriptures imprinted on hu¬ 
manity by God’s own hand, then the whole work of a Cliris- 
tian is to understand and love that Character,—then is the Re¬ 
velation like a light shining in a dark place," a salvation pre- 
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pared before the face of all people/^ ‘‘ a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and to be the glory.of his people Israel,” a ray of 
God’s light shining into the heart of man, touching the 
mountain tops of humanity and piercing the deep valleys, 
that all ftesh may see it together. 

It is in remarkable consistency with these views that very 
little is said in the popular systems of Christ’s character. 
ITie doctrinal ideas respecting Jesus are all in all: the moral 
and spiritual ideas are looked upon as not peculiarly Chris¬ 
tian. A vast deal is said about his Rank, his Merits, his 
Mediatorial Distinction : very little is said about his Life, his 
Example, his Revelations of Duty and of Destiny. The 
Trinitarians taunt us with having no use for Christ in our 
system. Certainly we believe in a God who does not require 
their Christ. We do not speak of Atonement tliercfore. 
But we might retort, that if we neglect their metaphysical 
Christ, they neglect our moral and spiritual Christ. They 
speak little of his character, his life, his example, as a model 
for humanity: nor could they in consistency with tlicir 
system. Jesus, as God and man, is powerless as an exliibi- 
tion of wdiat man may be. He is no revelation of Humanity 
to Humanity. Humanity wit];^ Deity attached to it, or in¬ 
dwelling, is Humanity no more. 

If Christianity is a system of doctrines to be deduced from 
words, and if our salvation depends upon the certainty of our 
deductions, then is it not clear that God would be requiring 
an absolute Truth of Interpretation which he has not given 
us the means of attaining, and that the Revelation, even 
to " Critics and Scholars, ” would be an uncertain prt^erty ? 
But if Christianity is an inspired Life, the Duties and the 
Destinies of Man shown forth^bn the Son of God, the word 
made flesh, the glory of God shining in the face of Jesus 
Christ, a character perfectly reflecting the purposes of Pro¬ 
vidence, and preserved for us, in faitliJul narratives that still 
enable us to have the image of Jesus formed within us, then 
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is it not clear that the Revelation is perpetuated in our 
hearts, and that the Christ with us still, tlie same yester¬ 
day and to-day, and for ever, is the gift of God to all men. 

“ Lo, I am with you always, to the end of the world.” Now 
this is Christas own account of himself as a Revelation. ‘‘ I 
am the light of the world.” “ I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” “ I am the way, and tlie truth, and the life : no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me. If ye had kru}wn 
me, ye should have known my Father also; and from hence¬ 
forth ye know him and have seen him.”* “The Sou can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for 
what things soever He docth, these also docth the Son likc- 
wise.'^t “ Whoso hath seen me hath seen the Father also.” 
And to crown all this scriptural evidence, this is God’s own 
account of his Christ as a Revelation, authenticating him at 
the opening of his Mission, and repeated again as Ills seal 
upon its close, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

I have shown that there is no doctrinal certainty in Chris¬ 
tianity considered as a wrillm Revelation: but neitlier is 
there any moral certainty as to the Will of God and his prac¬ 
tical requirements conveyed ^by mere words. When God 
tells me in words to love Him and to love my neighbour, I do 
not know what practical forms these feelings are to assume, 
neither do I know how all the influences of my present life 
are to control me in the exercise of these affections. But 1 
understand what God means wlien I see Jesus interpret¬ 
ing for me this mil of God by his own character, and com¬ 
bining in his own life, through all circumstances, the perfect 
love of God and Man. Now I maintain, that no system of 
Doctrine could be a Revelation to me of the purposes and 
ends of life. It is a practical question, and practically must 
it be solved. He who will work out for me on tliis scene of 
things the great designs of my being, and show to me, in 

• John xiv, 6, 7. f John v. 11>. 
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action and in suffering, in sympathy and in struggle, in the 
throbbings of life and in the hushed sublimities of death, the 
right attitudes of my nature, the fitting dignities of enlight¬ 
ened and heaven-bound man,—^he who is not the Prophet 
merely of divine Truth but the Impersonator of his own 
views, who stands successively in each practical position and 
robes himself in the living glories of duty,-—-he alone can pre¬ 
tend to be a Revelation of character, as God wills it, having 
stamped upon his views illustrations of Reality. And he 
alone can pretend to have unravelled the mystery of our 
Discipline, who himself passes through our trials, and trans¬ 
mutes them into the nurseries of Power, the pregnant schools 
of Character—^who shows us the outward circumstance, as a 
torch to the Spirit, lighting uj) the energies of Duty’s invio¬ 
lable will,—^^vho moves amid the evil that is in the world, 
and is not overcome by it, but overcomes it wdth good,—who 
encounters sin and sinners, and treats them with the pity of a 
lirotlier, yet with the holiness of one whose Father is the spi¬ 
ritual God,—^who stands amid baffled purposes of good, the 
broken projects of benevolence in the unquellcd trusts of 
Faith, seeing, though afar off, the Harvest of this unpromising 
Spring,—in whom the worst aspects of Humanity only draw 
out the unselfishness of Charity; and the clouded counte¬ 
nance of God, veiled to sight though not to Faith, the jicr- 
fect peace of a filial Spirit. He who passes for us through 
all this variety of mortal circumstance, and exhibits each, 
even the most dark and unpromising, as full of the materials 
of our Education, contributing to the formation of that perfect 
mind wduch is the end and heaven of our being, is indeed a 
perfect Revelation, “ unimproved and unimprovable,” though 
improving us to the end of Time, an embodied Scripture, the 
word made flesh and dwelling amongst us, 

Christianity wdll be a matter of controversy so long as men 
look to it for what they are to think, and not for what tliey 
are to trust in and be. Creeds wtII divide the world, so long 
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as Christianity is regarded as a Eevelation of Doctrines, and 
not as a Revelation of Character, of Practical Interests, of Des¬ 
tinies and of Duties. In the one case it will be the " property 
of Critics and Scholars,” held by an uncertain tenure j in the 
otlier case, it will be the gift of God to all men.” Strange 
tliat all Protestants do not feel the force of this argument! 
And as for Roman Catholics, if we had any controversy with 
them, the argument has only to take another step to hold 
them too in its grasp. 

And now I shall be obliged to speak of Critics and Scho¬ 
lars in a way that Critics and Scholars should never expose 
themselves to be spoken of. I have a most painful duty 
before me, very different from the one I had been led to 
expect,—which I had hoped would have been to answer 
calm, learned, judicious reasonings, instead of simply to resist 
t)retension, a task, which if much easier, is yet one that nei¬ 
ther elevates nor instructs. Nothing (rould justify me in 
using in this place the language of grave remonstrance, but 
the consciousness that thereby instead of indulging I am 
wounding my own feelings, and tbe conviction that, in this 
case. Duty to lYuth and to the Public requires it from me. 
Every one must have felt tha^ the declaration Ijefore the 
M orld, of “ the Unitarian Interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, based upon defective Scholarship, or on dishonest or 
uncandid criticism,” ought to have been amply sui)ported, or 
never made. To fail in the proof was to pass not only intel¬ 
lectual but tbe severest moral condemnation on such a state¬ 
ment, I know of no abuse of Power and Place more im¬ 
moral, than when a Scholar uses his Scholarship to libel 
others before the unlearned, than when a l^eacher uses his 
sacred and elevated standing to make assertions that are 
taken upon his word, but which are not correct, and of which 
nothing but the certainty thfxt they werecorrect could justify the 
utterance. If I cannot take example from what I witnessed 
in Christ Church on Wednesday evening, let me at least take 
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warning. I will not pray to be preserved meek and truthful, 
and then regard my praye^ as an indemnity for unlicensed 
speech. I will not commit here the disrespectful impropriety 
of quoting Greek. Neither will I pay this audience the false 
compliment of pretending to make such subjects intelligible 
and interesting to them, but I will make some statements 
that shall go forth to the world, and there 6nd fitting judg¬ 
ment. There are some points, however, to which I shall 
have to advert, of which every one may judge. 

1. It was stated by the Preacher that he could not himself 
believe the mysterious statements of the New Testament 
unless he first believed in their inspiration, and that this 
alone could command his faith. Now there was great candour 
in this, but no Scholarship. You cannot prove the Inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible except by first proving the truth of the 
Bible, for there arc no proofs of Inspiration except what the 
Bible itself contains. To believe in the truth of the Bible, 
because it is inspired, and then to prove it inspired because 
’it is true, is an error in reasoning inexcusable in the divines 
of the Church of England, for an eminent Bishop of their 
own Church, Bishop Marsh, has abundantly exposed it. 

2, It was stated that every Unitarian Minister in England 
was as much bound by the Improved Version, as every 
Clergyman of the Establishment was by the Articles of the 
Church. The Preacher has written his name beneath those 
Articles; as long as he remains in the Church he has, to use 
Milton^s expression, to those Articles subscribed “ Slave 
he has entered into a vow to preach nothing contrary to them; 
he belongs to a body of men organized to prevent all dissent 
from those Articles, and pledged to oppose and avenge every 
attempt to break up the dogmatical principle of their Church 
Union, and yet he stated solemnly before an assembled mul¬ 
titude that no Clergyman of the Church was more bound by 
the Articles of the Church than was every Unitarian Minister 
by a Book which one man edited on his sole literary respon- 
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sibility, aiid which other men contributed to publish, simply 
because they expected from it sgme valuable scriptural aid. 
Now when a man is capable of making such a statement, 
when his judgment will allow' him to do so, his credibility as 
a witness to facts I do not dispute, but hia opimon on any 
question, merely as coming from him, I cannot feel deserving 
of my confidence. I might quote ]>a8sages of cotemporary 
Unitarian criticism reflecting on the Improved Version; I 
might quote Dr. Carpenter in his answer to Archbishop 
Magee, ascribing the whole responsibility to Mr. Belsham; 1 
might quote Mr. Yates in his able answer to Mr. Wardlaw, 
exposing the false impression made by Dr. Magee, that the 
Improved Version was the Unitarian Version: but I cannot 
so misuse your time. The Unitarians, most of whom never 
saw the work, and w'hose pride it is that their Ministers study 
the Scriptures freely, and lay before them the results, will 
smile at the idea of these Ministers being as much bound 
by the Improved Version as the Clergy ])y the Articles of the 
Church, though in a graver spirit they must morally condemn 
an assertion so recklessly made. It was stated that all Pro¬ 
testant Christians were satisfied with the received Version up 
to the time of the Improved ^Tersion, and, to advance no 
other proof of the ignorance displayed by such a statement, 
in the next breath it was declared that the Improved Version 
was on the basis of Archbishop Newcomers Translation, the 
title of which is this, ‘‘An Attempt towards revising our 
English Translation of the Greek Scriptures.” But wdiat 
means this attempt to fasten us down to the Improved Ver¬ 
sion ? Is it not clear that these clergymen wish us to fight 
the battle upon a disadvantageous ground ? Is it not clear 
that they wish us to take up some weak position, and defend 
that, rather than meet us in the strongest positions that 
criticism and scholarship enable us to assume and to maintain? 
Is not our controversy between Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism, and what can be more unworthy of critics and 
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scholars than to conduct that controversy on any ground but 
that of the original Scriptures ? We do not think of fixing 
them down to any particular critic of their own church, many 
of whom we could advance who abandon almost every posi¬ 
tion they maintain; we freely give them advantage of the 
best criticism and the best scholarship they can anywliere 
obtain; and we do confess that we hold it very uncandid 
towards us, and very unconfiding in their own strength, and 
very disloyal towards Truth, to tell opponents, I wish I could 
say fellow inquirers, that they are not to defend their cause 
by the best arguments known to them, but by a certain set 
of arguments published in a certain book more than thirty 
years ago, and before some of us now' engaged in this contro¬ 
versy were born. Our controversy is not about the Im¬ 
proved Version, but about the Greek Testament; and I must 
certainly regard any attempt to intercept us in our appeal to 
the original Scripture, by thrusting any other Version in our 
faces, as a sign either of great weakness or of great unfairness. 
Where would the Lecturers at Christ Church have got matter 
of indictment against us, if it had not been for this Improved 
Version ? 

3. It was stated that minqte examination of the Scripture 
Evidence for Trinitarianism hardly influenced the result, for 
so thoroughly were the Scriptures imbued wdth its doctrines, 
that if but a fragment of them remained, the mysterious 
truths that pervade the whole would be found in that frag¬ 
ment. Now I doubt not that men can say these things sin¬ 
cerely, and yet methinks they ought to ask themselves before 
they mislead a multitude, is there Reality in these statements ? 
Now I can not only mention fragments, but whole books, in 
which Trinitarians themselves will confess that there is not a 
trace of these doctrines; the whole Gospel of St. Mark; the 
whole Gospel of St. Luke, for the portions respecting the 
miraculous generation cannot be proof of the Deity of the 
person so generated; the wdiole of the book of Acts; and 
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very many of the Epistles. We have the Gospel which the 
apostle Peter delivered to the Gentiles, when he gave them 
liis exposition of Christianity, add we find from it that Cor¬ 
nelius and the Gentiles might have believed all that the 
Apostle taught them, and yet, according to the Trinitarians, 
be lost everlastingly from the scantiness of their faith. Here 
then is the Gospel which Peter delivered to the Gentiles, 
containing the whole account he gave them of the doctrine 
of Christ: “ Then Peter opened his mouth, and said. Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in 
every nation he that feareth liim, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him. The word which God sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ; (he is 
Lord of all:) That word, I say, ye know, which was pub¬ 
lished throughout all Judsea, and began from Galilee, after 
the baptism which John preached; how God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil; for God was with him. And we are witnesses of all 
things which he did both in tlie land of the Jews, and in 
.Jerusalem: whom they slew and hanged on a tree: Him 
God raised up the third day, and shewed him openly: not to 
all the people, but unto witness^ chosen before of God, even 
to us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, 
and to testify that it is he which was ordained of God to be 
the Judge ()f quick and dead. To him give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins.^^* Now you will know what 
W'eight, w'hat measure of calm and considerate truth attach 
to the assertions made at Christ Church, when you compare 
this account of Christianity by the Apostle Peter, with the 
bold statement that if only a fragment of the New Testa- 
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mcnt remained, it would contain and show forth the mys¬ 
terious doctrines of Trinitarianism. 

4. It was stated that slight degree of evidence might 
alFect the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke, if the 
statements they contain were not supported by the rest of 
the Gospels, hut that so full were the Gospels of the pecu¬ 
liarities of these chapters, to remove them would be like 
removing the Portico from a Temple. The only evidence 
brought to support this large declaration was the last verse 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, “ Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” Now I am not concerned 
in the correctness or the incorrectness of the Improved Ver¬ 
sion’s translation of this passage, Lo I am with you alway, 
to the end of the age, or dispensation, that is, till the new 
dispensation was fully established; for in the first place I 
have no difficulty in believing that the spirit and power of 
Jesus was with his followers when in the strength u{ love 
and trust they lived and died for him and for his truth, and 
that thus spiritually he still is with all who give liimaplacc in 
their hearts, even unto the end of the world; and, in the second 
place, translate this passage in anv way you will, and it 
contains no assertion of the Deity of Jesus, and no confirma¬ 
tion of the miraculous concttjition. Put wlicn I hear it con¬ 
fidently asserted in the presence of a crowd ready to take the 
Preacher’s word for anything he chooses to assert about 
Greek, that any scholarship is utterly contemptible that in¬ 
terprets the “ end of the world” to mean “ the end of the 
era or age,” or that puts any other interpretation on these 
words than that of the received version, I confess 1 am 
amazed at the boldness with which men not habitually under 
correction will make rash statements, even at times when 
they must know that watchful eyes are upon them. I turn 
to Schleusner’s Lexicon of the New Testament, 1 look for 
the word in question, and I find from that authority that tlie 
word signifies primarily, an undefined period of considerable 
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extent, and, secondarily, the state of things existing within 
that period; I find him quoting the very passage in question 
which we are told mery scholar 'vfould translate “ to the end 
of the world” and explaining it to mean “ to the end of the 
lives^’ of the Apostles; I find that in other cases where this 
word is used, a limit is put upon its meaning, restricting it to 
the signification of age or dispensation,” and rendering it 
impossible it should mean the “ end of the world,” in our 
sense, by such a clause as this, “ Verily I say unto you, this 
yeneratiuu shall not pass until all these things be fulfilled 
I find in our common version the pluralf of this word trans¬ 
lated exactly as the singular, where if dispensations” was 
substituted for world,all difficulty would disappear; I 
find the interpretation of the Improved Version ghenby such 
scholars as Hammond and Le Clerc, and adopted consis¬ 
tently and throughout by Bishop Pearce, who argues for it 
against the comint)n rendering, and whether it is true or not, 
which is really a matter of no importance, I do calmly but 
solemnly protest against any man so abusing his actual place 
and his reputation for learning, as to proclaim to a multitude 
that no scholar would countenance such a translation, and that 
no interpreter would adopt it, except for the sake of an a 
pnori meaning. No man who "understood the dignity and 
the privileges of scholars Avould in this way forfeit them. § 

It was stated that W) scholar would translate the first verse 
of the Gosj)el of St. John thus t “ In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was wfith God, and the word was God.”ll 

* Mart. x\iv, 3, 31. 

^ “ Tlic mi.stranslatiott of the word tu^yes, by the i'-iiglish word ‘ worlds/ in 
the comnvcnceiuent of the Epistle to the Hebrew* * * § . For givini; this sense to the 
original tenn, there is not, I think, any authority to be found either in Hcllenis'« 
tic or classic Greek/’—jVorfon ou the Tiinittj, 

t Heb. ix. 26. 

§ Whitby, from whose armoury I find so many weapons have been taken, con¬ 
tends also fur “ the end of the world,” on the ground that Christ’o miraculous assist¬ 
ance was continued sensibly till (fu; hi-fiimi/ift the fourth century, 

II John X. 34, 33, 36. 
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Now for myself I do not agree with this translation. I 
think tliat the Logos, or Word, is a very usual personifica¬ 
tion of the Power and Wisdom of God. (Sec Prov. viii.) 
I think that this verse has no reference to Jesus whatsoever; 
that in the first place God alone is spoken of; his Power and 
W^isdora are described as belonging to and dwelling with 
him; that He is described as purposing to communicate or 
reveal these to men, for of course it is not God himself, but 
only a portion of his Knowledge and Will that can be revealed 
to us; and then for the first time in the fourteenth verse is 
Jesus introduced, as the person through whose character 
these attributes are to be communicated, the Word was 
made Jfesfi and dwelt amongst us.” I dissent therefore from 
the translation Avhich Mr. Byrth condemned; but •when I am 
told that NO SCHOLAR would tolerate such a translation, I 
turn to my books, and I find Origen and Eusebius not only 
tolerating but actually adopting and insisting upon this very 
translation. I recollect that Greek was the vn'nacular tongue 
of these eminent men ; and when I am told by an English¬ 
man, in this nineteenth century, that no Greek Scliolar would 
do what Origen and Eusebius have done, I think it is not 
disrespectful to decline his authority in all matters that re¬ 
quire calmness and accuracy’. 

6. It was stated that no scholar could translate the fifth 
verse of the ninth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to tlie Ro¬ 
mans thus; Whose are the fathers, and of whom as con¬ 
cerning the flesh Christ came : God who is over all be bless¬ 
ed for ever.” Perhaps the more correct rendering woul^l be, 
“ whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came (i. e. from among rvhoin the Messiah was to be 
born); he who was over all, was God blessed for ever:” or 
■with more fidelity because witli more rapidity, our language 
, not admitting, like the Greek, the ellipsis of the substantive 
verb—“ He who was over all, being God blessed for ever.” 
With regard to the ellipsis of the substantive verb, nothing 
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can be more common. It occurs again and again in tiie verses 
tliat lie on each side of the text in question. And in ascrip¬ 
tions of praise it Is almost uniform. And nothing can be more 
natural than that the Apostle should state as the closing dis¬ 
tinction of the Jews, that over all their dispensations it was God 
who presided, the God of their signal Theocracy. Now when I 
am told that no scholar would so translate, let me simply 
name to you some of the Scholars who do adopt this trans¬ 
lation : Erasmus, Bucer, Le Clerc, Grotius, and Wetstein; 
the first three most learned Trinitarians, and the last two, 
if not of unquestioned orthodoxy, only of suspected Heresy. 
Let me now give you some quotations from other Scholars 
of an earlier date, from the Christian Fathers, even when 
adopting the received translation of this passage. Tertullian, 
whose temper rather than his learning has been preserved in 
controversy, says, “We never speak of two Gods or two Lords; 
but following the Apostle, if the Father and the Son are to 
be named together, we call the Father, God, and Jesus 
Christ, Lord.” “ But when speaking of Christ alone, I may 
call him God, as does the same Apostle; of whom is Christ, 
v)ho is God over all blessed for ever. For speaking of a ray 
of the sun by itself,” continues Tertullian, “ I may call it the 
sun; but when I mention at the same time the sun, from 
which this ray proceeds, I do not then give that name to the 
latter.” “ Some of the earlier Greek Fathers,” who I sup¬ 
pose it will be admitted knew Greek, “ expressly denied that 
Christ is ‘the God over all.’” “Supposing,” says Origen, 
“ that some among the multitude of believers, likely as they 
are to have differences of opinion, rashly si ppose that the Sa¬ 
viour is God over all; yet we do tiot, for w^e believe him when 
he said, ‘ The Father who sent me is greater than I.’” Even 
after the Nicene Council, Eusebius, in writing against Mar- 
cellus, says: “ As Marcellus thinks, lie who was born of the 
holy virgin, and clothed in flesh, who dwelt among men, and 


c 
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suffered what had been foretold, and died for our sins, was 
the very God over all; for faring to say which, the Church 
of God numbered Sabellius among Atheists and Blasphe¬ 
mers/’ * 

I have one other observation to make upon this verse. The 
translation of the passage depends very much on a question 
of punctuation, and, so far, is a question for Critics and Scho¬ 
lars. Now we have seen already the high authorities that 
give the punctuation in favour of the Unitarian render- 
ing.f I say nothing of the conjectural readings of these 
two passages, because, though brought by the Preacher 
as instances of unlicensed Conjecture, he treated them 
chiefly as mistranslations, with the view I suppose of in¬ 
troducing the same passages over and over again, to mul¬ 
tiply the instances of Unitarian alterations. The conjecture 
is not adopted by the improved version; and yet, for allowing 
some little weight to the authority of Dr. Whitby in the 
latter case, for it allows none whatever to the conjecture of 
Crellius in the former, it is charged with two sins; flrst, the 
sin of adopting the conjecture; and secondly, the sin of mis¬ 
translation after r^ecting the conjecture. This is a method 
of multiplying sins, or rather charges. Indeed, if I under¬ 
stood the Preacher, he admitted that Crellius and Slichtingius, 
in the then state of Biblical knowledge, might very jus¬ 
tifiably have made the conjectures, for they were Scholars: 
but that now, with all our new lights, such a conjecture is in¬ 
admissible; that is to say. Biblical Literature was not far 
enough advanced in their day to enable them to discover in 
these texts, what yet if they did not discover there, or some¬ 
where else, they must perish everlastingly. And yet we were 

• Wetstein, quoted by Norton. 

f See note, page 19. I have no access to the text of Schoiz, except in the edi¬ 
tion pablished by Taylor and Walton. This places a period after aipKa, flesh’, 
which, however, it also gives in the text as the pointing of Criesbach, contrary to 
the only other edition 1 have at present the opportunity of examining. 
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told that Christianity was not the property of critics and 
scholars, but the gift of God to %ll men.* 

Now when I examine into these things, my duty to scho¬ 
larship, my reverence for its high functions, my duty to 
Truth, my duty to the public, who ought not, in matters not 
of opinion but of knowledge, to be misled by their Teachers, 
and my duty to the Pulpit, which suflFers in power and credit 
by every unwarrantable statement that proceeds from it, all 
oblige me to declare that the impression which I carried away 
from Christ Church, that the supposed ignorance of a vast 
assembly was sported with, and their confidence abused, has 
been more than confirmed. 

So much for scholarship and candour together. I have 
now to speak of “ candour” alone. 

1. A sentiment was quoted from Coleridge, expressing his' 
belief, that if Jesus was not God, he was a deceiver: and' 
then the Preacher asked Ins audience, Can the advocates 
of a system that makes Jesus a deceiver be Christians ?” thus 
identifying Unitarians with the sentiment of Coleridge. How 
long will controversialists condescend to such practices ? 
From any controversy so conducted no good can come: but 
great scandal to Religionists, and deep pain to all who love 
Religion and Truth better than their own party. 

2. Advantage was taken of some words of my Colleague, 
the Minister of this Chapel, to produce the impression that 
Unitarianism, as a religious faith, was merely negative. Now 
the words themselves not only bear no such meaning, but 
guard against it; and the whole speech from which they were 
extracted is rich in the overflowings of the true, working, 
onward spirit of our faith, as you who have the privilege 
of worshipping here, well know everything from the same 
mind must necessarily be. The words quoted were these: “ I 
conceive that, controversially, our system is correctly descri- 

• See Appendix for a fnllcr examination of these two passages, viz,, the Proem 
of iSt. John’s Gospel, and Rom. ix, 5. 
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bed as purely negative/* and the whole object of the speech 
was to enforce the peaceful and fruitful view that the power 
of our religion proceeds not from what we disbelieve, but 
from what we believe. No man who read the speech could 
be ignorant of this; and it is remarkable, that the very next 
words, containing a passage quoted by Mr. Byrth, are these t 
“ Let us place the utmost reliance upon positive religious 
principles; and especially let us act on our own internal con¬ 
victions." My valued friend is abundantly equal to the task 
of defending himself, and not often should I do him the 
dissendee of appearing for him, but as this statement was 
made in a lecture which it was my duty to answer, and as I am 
always confirmed in any view of my own that I can identify 
with him, I shall, to shoiv that the present is no forced ad¬ 
vocacy,* extract a few sentences from an Article, which nearly 
at the time he was speaking, it happened to be ray duty to 
be writing. “ We are not devotional, we are not practical, 
in our combative aspects. We are on preliminary, not on 
Christian ground. We are not improving, we have not a 
Religion, until w^e have ceased contending and commenced 
cultivating. Moral progress proceeds from cultivation of 
the faith we rest in, produemg its fruits in the warmth of 
love. We must pursue what is our own, and forget our 
controversial attitudes. They never will nourish the inner 
life of a Congregation, nor keep its interest alive. They give 
us no character of our own. They feed no intense yearnings. 
They make no devoted disciples. We must proceed upon 
our own views, not defending them, but loving tliem and 
studying them. We must pursue a more independent course 
of Dbvelopement. We must understand our own mission, 
which is not to battle but to advance 5 not to be dogmatists 
of any kind, but cherishers of Spirit and of Truth. Our 
Union must be a moral one, a sympathy of Spirit. We can 

• And especially since Mr. Byrtli lias alluded to the disapprobation srith which 
' the seiit'unent was received. 
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have no intellectual or doctrinal union. We must give up 
therefore the idea of aggregate life, as a Body devoted to a 
uniform Belief, and held together by the forms of an Utiifonn 
Ecclesiastical Government. The whole body can flourish 
only by the nuembers having each life in himself. Our union 
must be one of sentiment and first principles; our life one 
of individualities.” And again, speaking of Unitarian Minis¬ 
ters : " They should present a Christianity qualified by its 
energy to meet both the strength and the weakness of the 
spiritiuil being, to inspire a devoted love, and to lead souls 
captive. They should take their stand upon no combative 
ground. They should eschew a religion of negations. Faith 
should be their great power; a faith that appeals to the faith 
of their hearers, nourishing it where it is, creating it where 
it is not. With no other bond of union tlian this power 
to satisfy the deep spiritual wants of those to whom they 
minister, they above all others should cultivate a Christianity 
that has positive attractions for the spirit of man, a Chris¬ 
tianity that is fitted to draw upon itself the warmest and 
purest affections; a Cliristianity tliat engages to do for us 
what it did for Christ, to elevate the diviner tendencies, 
whilst it supports the weakness of our frail yet noble nature. 
From the absence of creeds, and its want of a mystical or 
fanatical interest, no sect, so much as Unitarianism, requires 
a sympathetic, generous, deep-hearted faith, an affirmative and 
nutritive Christianity, to lay hold upon the religious affections, 
and feed the religious life of its Churches, There is no other 
sect to which coldness in Religion could he so fatal.”* 

I have now gone through all the evidence adduced on 
Wednesday evening, in support of the allegation, “The 
Unitarian interpretation of the New Testament based upon 
defective Scholarship, or on dishonest or uncandid Criticism.” 
Such a declaration, again I say, should never have been made, 
or should have been adequately sustained. To fail in the 

Chiri&tiaii Teacht‘», Nevt Seiips, No. I, pp. >'0. S2. 
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proof is to pass upon the statement not intellectual only, but 
moral condemnation. We^ were told by the preacher that 
when the time came to support the allegation, he would not 
use irritating language, but sound argument. I grieve to 
say that pledge was not redeemed. And the moral condem¬ 
nation of advancing such a charge, and leaving it unproved, 
falls upon him. I understand that the lecture was continued 
yesterday evening; when the press puts it into my hands 
I shall have an opportunity of seeing what additional com¬ 
ments it may require. But when 1 was told by the preacher 
himself, on Wednesday evening, that on the evidence then 
adduced, and which I have now presented to you, he re¬ 
garded his charge made out not only in one but in both its 
clauses, that in short he had been too forbearing, for that in¬ 
stead of the disjunctive he might have used the copulative con¬ 
junction, and made his accusation to be this, The Unitarian 
Interpretation of the New Testament based upon defective 
scholarship, and on dishonest and uncandid Criticism,—I 
held myself discharged from all further duty of attention. 

And now, after the expostidations” to v'hich you have 
been subjected elsewhere, your convictions treated as sins, 
and the exercise of your conscientious judgment represented 
as exposing you to the wrath of a holy God, (strange com¬ 
bination of ideas, wrath and holiness!) I may, perhaps, not 
unbecomingly address a few words to you my fellow believers. 
Trinitarians have the power to deny you the name of Chris¬ 
tians I but they have not the power to deny you the Reality. 
They cannot prevent you being Christians j and it is a light 
thing for you to be judged by man^s judgment, provided only 
you can disprove the judgment by preserving your Christianity 
unprovoked, by retaining your Christian love towards those 
who deny you the Christian name. The worst operation of 
persecution and fanaticism is its tendency to produce a re¬ 
action, The worst working of an Evil Spirit is that it calls 
up other evil spirits to oppose it. The temper we complain 
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of has a tendency to provoke the same temper in ourselves. 
And yet an evil spirit cannot be conquered by an evil spirit. 
This is one of the divine prerogatives of the spirit of good¬ 
ness. You must overcome evil with good. You must be 
prepared to expect that men who deem themselves your re¬ 
ligious superiors, will comport themselves accordingly. You 
must regard it as only natural that men who hold them¬ 
selves to be the favourites of God, and never expect to meet 
you in heaven, should treat you with little respect on earth. 
Nay, you must even have some tenderness for the feelings 
of irritation which this very faith cannot fail to generate in 
the kindlier nature of those who hold it. Holding you to be 
lost,and having human hearts, how can they avoid of assailing 
you with eager, anxious, and even persecuting aggression ? 
I blame them not for this: I only wonder there is so little of 
it: that they leave us to our fate, with so little effort, to use 
their own favourite figure, to pluck the brands from the burn¬ 
ing. Nay, my friends, more than this, their confidence in 
their own salvation depending on the dogmatical assurance 
with which they hold cerfcun doctrinal ideas, they are 
naturally alarmed lest this essential faith should in any way be 
disturbed in their bosoms, and they come to look upon every 
freer mind as a tempter and an* enemy. And as their Faith 
is by their own boast not a rational Faith, as it has no roots 
in their intellectual nature, they feel that their danger is all the 
greater, and that their caution must be all the more. They are 
not happy in their exclusive faith. How can they if they have 
Christian hearts ? It rests upon an evidence out of themn 
selves, so that they cannot, at all times, be confident in it. 
It presents to them many unhappy images, a vindictive God,* 
an exclusive Heaven, a condemned world, fellow' beings 
against whom their religious feelmgs are embittered, but 

• By this I mean a God who cannot forgive except by one process—advantage 
of whidi must be taken by an act of faith—it being always uncertain whether tlic 
faith is right or sufficient. 
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towards whom their hearts still yearn. All these are reasons 
why you should exercise forbearance. You have an easier 
part. You have a faith thal supports you in meek Hope and 
Trust for all. Your hearts are at peace both with Man and 
God, You can wait in patience until Heaven does justice 
unto all. Having this more blessed and peaceful faith, you 
must also make it more fruitful, and thus be enabled to meet 
the question, What do ye more than others ?” 

For ourselves, let us pursue our own way, and love our 
ow'n Christ in meek faith and trust. Doctrines are uncer¬ 
tain : but the spirit of Jesus is not uncertain. You know 
what that is; and that its fruits are, “ love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
Love, venerate, obey in all things, the Heaven-sent and 
Heaven-marked Christ; cherish the growth of his spirit in 
your souls ; place him before you in moments of trying duty; 
and in all times of nature's languishing see him at the open 
gate of Heaven, inviting you to be faithful to the end, that you 
may join him at the resurrection of the just. Do this and 
your souls shall live. To be this is to be Christians. Others 
may hold a different language: but you owe no allegiance 
save to God in Christ. One is your master, and all ye are 
brethren. 
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Seepp. 30,31. 

ovtntKdw TOW aiwwos.^the end of the age. 

" Hanc ob cansam Judaei universum tempus in duas magnas pe- 
riodos clispcscere consueverunt, alteram Messiae adventum anteceden- 
tem (atwvoiros vel J oi«w), alteram cousequentera {mup (itWup vel 
(pxofiwos vel ewtvof). Postremam ilUus (aiwos towtow) partem, revo Mes- 
siano annexam, nominamnt i(rrtpov$ itwpous, Kcupov €<r;ifaTo*', «<rx«Ta t«p 
Xporvp, ((TXttTos hMpas, ewvtumgue ejue to, tcAij tuv ato»w» vel trim-tXamv 
Towatwm.”— Bertholdt. Ckristologia Judaorum Jem Apostobrumque 
eetate, pp. 38, 39. 

'• On this account the Jews were accustomed to divide Time into 
two great Periods, one preceding the advent of .the Messiah, and called 
‘ this world,' ‘ this age,' or, ‘ the world that now is,’ ' the age that 
now isthe other subsequent to the advent, and called ‘ the world 
to come,’ * the age to come,’ ‘ that world,’ ‘ that age.’ The latter 
portion of the former Period, that immediately adjoining the Messi¬ 
anic Age, they called ' the latter times,’ ' the last time,’ ‘ these last 
days,’—and its close, {that is, the close of the AiUe-Messumk 
Period), ‘the ends of the world,’ or, 'the end of the world,’ ‘the 
end of the age.’ ” 
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The Introduction of St. John’s Gospel. 

See pp. 31, 32. 

“ lu the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was God " 

“ There is no word in English answering to the Greek word lA)gos, 
as here used. It was employed to denote a mode of conception con¬ 
cerning the Deity, familiar at the time when St. John wrote, and in¬ 
timately blended with the philosophy of his age, but long since obso¬ 
lete, and so foreign from our habits of thinking, that it is nut easy 
for us to conform our minds to its apprehension. The Greek word 
Logos, in one of its primary senses, answered nearly to our word 
Reason. It denoted that faculty by which the mind disposes its ideas 
in their proper relations to each other: the Di.^posing Power, if I 
may so speak, of the mind. In reference to this primary sense, it 
was applied to the Deity, but in a wider significance. The Logos of 
God was regarded, not in its strictest sense, as merely the Rea'^on of 
God, but under certain aspects, as the Wisdom, the Mind, the In¬ 
tellect of God. To this the Creation of all things was especially as¬ 
cribed. The conception may seem obvious in itself; but the Cause 
why the creation was primarily referred to the Logo's, or Intellect of 
God, rather than to bis goodness or omnipotence, is to be found in 
the Platonic Philosophy, os it existed about the time of Christ, and 
particularly as taught by the eminent Jewish philosopher, Philo of 
Alexandria.” 

“According to this philosophy, there existed an archetypal woild 
of luKAs, formed by God, the perfect model of the Sensible Uni¬ 
verse ; corresponding, so far as wliat is divine may be comimred with 
what is human, to the plan of a building or city, which an architect 
forms in his own mind before commencing its erection. The faculty 
by which God disposed and arranged the world of ideas was his 
Logos, Reason, or Intellect. This world, according to one repre¬ 
sentation, was supposed to have its seat in the Logos or Mind of 
God; according^o another, it was identified with the Ijogos. The 
Platonic philosophy further taught, that tlie Ideas of God were not 
merely the archetypes, but, in scholastic language, the essential forms 
of all created things. In this philosophy, matter in its primary state, 
primitive matter, if I may so speak, was regarded merely as the sub- 
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stratum of attributes, being in itself devoid of ail. Attributes, it is 
conceived, were impressed u}K>n it by the Ideas of God, which Philo 
often speaks of under the figure of ieaU. These Ideas, indeed, con¬ 
stituted those attributes, becoming connected with primitive matter 
in an incomprehensible manner, and thus giving form and being to 
all things sensible. But the seat of these ideas, these formative 
principles, being the Logos, or Intellect of God; or, according to the 
other representation mentioned, these Ideas constituting the Logos, 
the Logos was, in consequence, represented as the great agent in 
creation. This doctrine being settled, the meaning of the Term 
gradually extended itself by a natural process, and came at last to 
comprehend all the attributes of God manifested in the creation and go- 
vernment of the Universe. These attributes, abstractly from God him¬ 
self, were made an object of thought, under tlie name of the liOgos. 
The Logos thus conceived, w'as necessarily personified or spoken of 
figuratively as a person. In our own language, in describing its 
agency,—agency, in its nature personal, and to be ultimately referred 
to God,—we might indeed avoid attaching a personal character to the 
Logos considered abstractly from God, by the use of the neuter pro¬ 
noun it. llius we might say, AH things were made by it. But the 
Greek language afforded no such resource, the relative pronoun, in 
concord with Logos, being necessaiily masculine. Thus the Logos 
or Intellect of God came to be, figuratively or literally, conceived of 
as an intermediate being between God and his creatures, the great 
agent in the creation and government of the universe." *** 

“ The conception and the name of the Logos were familiar at the 
time when St. John wrote. They occur in the Apocryphal book of 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The writer, speaking of the destruction 
of the first-ljom of the Egyjftiaus, says (xviii. 15); 

“‘TUine almighty Logos leapt down from heaven, from his royal 
throne, a fierce warrior, into the midst of a land of destruction.*” 

In another passage, likewise, in the prayer ascribed to Solomon, 
he is represented as thus addressing God (ix. I, 2) ; 

“ God of our fathers, aiid Lord of mercy. 

Who hast made all things by thy Logos, 

And fashioned man by thy Wisdom.’* * * * 

" St. John, writing in Asia Minor, where many, for whom he in¬ 
tended his Gospel, were familiar with the conception of the Logos, 
has probably, for this reason, adopted the term Logos, in the proem 
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of his Gospel, to express tliat manifestation of God by Christ, which 
is elsewhere referred to the spirit of God.” 

“ But to return: the conception that has been described having 
been formed of the Logos, and the Logos being, as I have said, 
necessarily personified, or spoken of figuratively as a person, it soon 
followed, as a natural consequence, that the Logos was by many 
hypostatized, or conceived of as a proper person. When the cor¬ 
rective of experience and actual knowledge cannot be appUed, what 
is strongly imagined is very likely to be regarded as having a real ex¬ 
istence ; and the philosophy of the ancients was composed in great 
part of such imaginations. The Logos, it is to be recollected, was 
that power by which God disposed in order the Ideas of the arche¬ 
typal world. But in particular reference to the creation of the ma¬ 
terial universe, the Logos came in time to be conceived of by many 
as hypostatized, as a proper person going forth, as it were, from 
God in order to execute the plan prepared, to dispose and arrange all 
things conformably to it, and to give sensible forms to primitive 
matter, by impressing it with the ideas of the archetypal world. In 
many cases in which the term ‘ Logos’ occurs, if we understand by 
it the Disposing Power of God in a sense conformable to the notions 
explained, we may have a clearer idea of its meaning than if we ren¬ 
der it by the term ‘ Reason,' or ‘ Wisdom,' or any other which our 
language offers.” * * * 

" From the explanations which have been given of the conceptions 
concerning the Logos of God, it will appear that this term properly 
denoted an attribute or attributes*of God j and that upon the notion 
of an attribute or attributes, the idea of personality was superin¬ 
duced.” * * * 

“ It was his (St. John’s) purpose in the introduction of his Gospel, 
to declare that Christianity had the same divine origin as the Universe 
itself; that it was to be considered as proceeding from the same 
power of God. Writing in Asia Minor, for readers, by many of 
whom the term ‘ Logos’ was more familiarly used than any other, 
to express the attributes of God viewed in relation to his creatures, 
he adopted this term to convey his meaning, because from their as¬ 
sociations with it it was fitted particularly to impress and qffect their 
minds; thus connecting the great truths which he taught with their 
former modes of thinking and speaking. But upon the idea primarily 
expressed by this term, a new Conception, the Conception of the 
proper personality of those attributes, had been superinduced. This 
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doctrine, then, the doctrine of an hypostatized Logos, it appears to 
have been his purpose to set aside. He would guard himself, I think, 
against being understood to countenance it. The Logos, he teaches, 
was not the agent of God, but God himself. Using the term merely 
to denote the attributes of God as manifested in his works, he teaches 
that the operations of the Logos are the operations of God; that all 
conceived of under that name is to be referred immediately to God; 
that in speaking of the Logos we speak of God, ' That the Logos is 
God.’ 

*' The Platonic Conception of a personal Logos, distinct from God, 
was the Embryo form of the Christian Trinity. If, therefore, the 
view just given of the purpose of St. John be correct, it is a remark¬ 
able fact, that his language has been alleged as a main support of 
that very doctrine the rudiments of which it was intended to oppose.” 
—Norton on the IVinity. 

I shall now give a paraphrase of the Introduction of St. John’s Gospel 
in harmony with the Conception that the Logos is described first as 
dwelling in God—and afterwards as manifested through Christ—the 
liOgos made flesh—" God meinifest in the flesh,”—an expression 
which is so far from implying Trinitarianism, that it exactly expresses 
the Unitarian idea of Christianity as a revelation of God—of Deity 
imaged perfectly on the human scale—of the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God on the face of Jesus Christ. 

Proem of St. John's Gospel. 

“ In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was God. It was in the beginning with God. By it 
all things were made, and without it was not any thing made, that 
was made. It was life (the source of life)—and the source of life or 
blessedness was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not. There was a man sent from 
God. ’fliis man came as a witness to bear testimony concerning the 
light; that all men through him might believe. He was not the Light, 
but he was sent to bear testimony concerning the Light. That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. It 
was in the world, and the World was made by it, and the world knew it 
not. It came unto its own, and its own received it not. But to as 
many as received it, it gave power to become the Sons of God 
(Logoi) —being born, not of favoured races, nor through the will of 
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the flesh, nor through the will of man, but being children of God, 
And the liOgos became flesh (was manifested through a man, the 
Mind or Spirit * of God shown on the human Image), and dwelt 
amongst us, and we beheld his glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Romans ix. 5, page 32. 

“ Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came; God who is over all be blessed for ever.” Amen. 

’fty ot varipts, ical iv 6 Xpiarhs rb Karii <rdpK»’ i tiv #jrl wdi^rwl' 6tbs 
eiXoyTiThs tls robs tdiiyas. 'Apt^, 

The objections made to our rendering of this passage are these y — 

1. That a iJ,i> coming first in the sentence must refer to the nomi¬ 
native (xpicrbs). But there is no grammatical rule to prevent i itv 
commencing a sentence and referring to a subsequent nominative: so 
tliat to say it must refer to the preceding xp^errhs is only to take the 
desired interpretation for granted. 

2. That another article is required before 0cof, and the position of 

the words to be ‘o 8« 9fos 6 tsv M irdvi^m, k. t. If Btos had been placed 
first in the sentence the article would have been used, but the quali¬ 
fying expression 6 M nderwif more than supplies its place. A passage 
from Philo exactly parallel is cited by the Rev. W. Hiucks in his very 
able Review of Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah 
—Tov irpos ihifStiav ovros 9fov. Ed. 1640, (apud Middleton,) p. 860. Also 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor. cap. xxxii. d vaeronpwrup where TravroKparup 
is equivalent to &tf hel Eilsebius iuis this passage, rh r^s ^ntx!n* 

SftHa rtpbs rhv M irdvronf 9thv itciBetpiis rdif<wr«f. See Joitin. EccleS. liist. 
vol. ii. 235. 

3. That tbxoyrrrhs ought to come first in the sentence. But the 
words “ for ever,” ^snAr mSyas, whenever used, are placed at tiie 
end of the sentence, and this naturally draws ^koyirros to the same 
position, to avoid awkwardness or ambiguity. In the cases where 
Oeos has dependent words, then wkarnros comes first, that the words 
connected by construction may not be awkwardly separated : in the 


* find in the first beginnings of the Trinity, tlie Logos and the Holy Spirit 
identified. This is even angrily contended for by TertulHan, “ What! when John 
said that the Logos was made flesh, and the angel” (respecting the miraculous 
conception) “ that the Spirit Was made flesh, did they mean any thing difibrcnl ?” 
— Atloers. Frmmm, Cap. xxvi. 
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case of tvXoynros having dependent words, as here, then etos would 
naturally come first. , 

!n the only three cases in which thnhs tdSvas occur in the 

New Testament they follow one another in this fixed order. 

In the Septuagint, contrary to the statement of Whitby, there is 
one clear instance of a similar construction: Kupws d $fos tvXajrrm, 
Ps. Ixviii. 19, 

Finally, tvXoyirrits is nowhere in the New Testament applied to 
Jesus. 

4. That our rendering requires another substantive verb. Of such 
ellipsis examples might be given without number. See Rom. x. 12. 
2 Cor. V, 5. Ephes. iv. 6, a case exactly in point. Rev. xiv. 13, 

5. That there is an antithesis intended by St. Paul between “ as 
concerning the flesh,” and God over all.” But the sentence is not 
an antithesis but a climax closed by Christ, as the consummation ; 
and at the close of a climax of blessings and privileges, acknowledg¬ 
ment almost spontaneously bursts out to God. 
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Comments on the Rev. Mr. Byrth*s Lecture entitled *' The Unitarian 

Interpretation of the Nete Testament based upon defective Scholar^ 

ship, or on dishonest or uncandid Criticism.’* 

Page 108.—“ It does appear to me extraordinary, that my opponents 
should appear to complain of the introduction of critical and scholas¬ 
tic considerations into this discussion." We make no such com¬ 
plaint. We complain that the essence of Christianity sliould be de¬ 
rived from the Criticism and Interpretation of controverted passages. 
Will my reverend opponent state a single argument for Trinitarian- 
ism, or adduce a single scriptural evidence, not fairly open to hostile 
Criticism or Interpretation ? To us the Revelation is not derived from 
any thing doubtful; it is derived from those impressions of Jesus the 
Christ which Trinitarianism itself receives. To us the Revelation is 
the Person, (in which we include his Life, Character, Destinies,) of 
the man Christ Jesus. We know our God when we know that he 
who was as full of grace as of truth was the Image of our Father’s 
Mind; we know God*8 will for man when we look upon him who W'as 
perfected human nature; we know the connections of Heaven with 
Duty when we see the crucified made the glorified, and taken to the 
bosom of his Father. 

Page 115.—" It does not, however, follow that, liecause the Uni¬ 
tarian interpretatipn of the New'^estamenfc bears this character, all 
Unitarians are defective Scholars, hr uncandid or dishonest Critics. 
Many of them may have received their opinions through the channel 
of traditional edu<»tion; apd hiay never have de^ed it obligatory 
upon them to examine the matter for themselves." So, we have the 
choice of any one of three characters, viz.. Bad Scholars, Dis- 
HONRST Critics, or So-eodkf Chfistians, who hnow nothifig and care 
nothing about the mtter. Mr. Byrth r^ly think that this last 

refuge removes the insult of his Me, of sdiftm its indictment ? 
Some of us, confided to a chbic^ among these three descriptions, 
preach Christianity, and are tberefori^ certa^y hound " to examine 
the matter'* for ouTsclv^i to us ter the suspicibii usually 

attaches of receivittg bhr dpltiidns throngh the channels of a tradi¬ 
tional education." 

*' The dogmata are too few, too geneml, too unimportant, to elicit 
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inquiry, or to excite anxiety m to their truth.” There is some truth 
in this, though not exactly of the kind the author contemplated, 
llie interest of Trinitarianism depends greatly on the number of its 
dogmata, their intricacy, their supposed necessity to salvation, the 
exactness of their right mutual positions. There is much in a saving 
Theologyt having an intricate scheme, and whose main principles and 
evidences are external to the mind of the believer, and therefore con¬ 
stantly agitating him with apprehension as to whether he has dis¬ 
posed them according to the precise conditions of orthodoxy, to oc¬ 
cupy and sometimes oppress minds that have little aflinities with a 
saving Religion, a simple spirit of Worship, Duty, and Trust immor¬ 
tal. But is it true that these Unitarian doctrines are “ unimportant" 
—The Fatherhood of God—the Brotherhood of Man—the relations 
of Jesus to God as His image, and to Man as his Model—the retri¬ 
butions of Eternity—the Heaven of Duty ? 

Page 119.—See the Note.—Surely Mr. Byrth will perceive the 
unfairness of concluding a Book to be our Standard, merely because 
some other parties, very imfavourably disposed towards us, choose to 
represent it as such. 

Page 124.—See the Note.—“ I have been charged with almost or 
altogether suppressing, in the delivery of this Discourse, the word 
‘ controversially,' " 1 eagerly assure Mr. Byrth that no such charge 

was ever made, nor could be made with truth, and I am much grieved 
that any rumour has conveyed to him the pain of such an impression. 
Though using hard words to his opponents, and giving them the 
choice of my one of three bad characters, I believe him perfectly in¬ 
capable of “ dishonesty." Believing me to have made such a charge, 
whilst I do not excuse him for so believing upon hearsay, I feel 
obliged by his forbearance, and for a courtesy in denying the charge, 
which if made I should not have deserved. I complained that the 
“ controversial" attitudes of Unitarianisip. were confounded with its 
own peaceful and positive ones, two things that were most carefully 
separated in the speeches from which Mr. Byrth took extracts; and 
that he represented as a description of Unitarianism, what was dis¬ 
tinctly stated to be Umtarianism, " conlroversially" described. Mr. 
Byrth, though giving the word " controversially," overlooked its 
meaning. 


D 
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Page 132.—Epiphanius asserts that the Ebionites,” &c,: also the 
note marked f. 

As it is exceedingly inconvenient to repeat subjects and answers, 
and so never to get rid of a topic, I refer Mr. Byrth and my readers 
to note B, on the Ebionites and their Gospel, in the Appendix to the 
Second Lecture of our Course. 

Page 140.—See the note.—" I cannot but express my satisfaction, 
that in the very place where this book was thus regarded as an au- 
thonty, and thus earnestly recommended, it is now renounced Euid 
disclaimed.” 

I do not know what Mr. Byrth includes in “ renouncing” and 
" disclaiming.” If these words mean ” rejecting as a standard au¬ 
thority,” then in the place alluded to was the Improved Version al¬ 
ways renounced and disclaimed. 

The praise quoted in the note certainly requires much qualification. 
Nevertheless the Improved Version is neither renounced nor dis¬ 
claimed. We have no predilection for the rude principle of taking 
things, in the mass, or leaving them, in the mass, without discri¬ 
mination. And I fancy that if our opponents were in these mattcia 
as much at liberty as ourselves, there are some of their standards which 
would soon be thoroughly sifted. 

Page 143.—” For even they would scarcely think highly of the 
scholarship of Bishop Pearce.” 

I have quoted Bishop Pearce, •not for his learning, though un¬ 
questionably that was respectable, but for the sake of stating that 
the acceptance by a Bishop of the English Church of a certain in¬ 
terpretation ought to have screened ” a reputed heretic” from the 
charge of accepting the same interpretation soMy for the sake of an 
a priori meaning, 

Pi^e 146.—" Epiphanius has little authority with any one dse.” 
Mr. Byrth is quite right in his estimate of Epiphanius. But it is 
hardly wise for those who, like Mr. Byrth, rest their faith upon exter¬ 
nal testimonies, to look too cfosely into the characters of the witnesses, 
or raise doubts respecting, them in the public mind. We know how 
mjich of the weight of these testiraofiies rests upon Eusebius-—and f 
doubt not Mr. Byrth knows very well that he is clearly convicted of 
having interpokted one passage in Josephus, and corrupted another. 
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How can we tell how hr this process of reconciliation was carried ? 
Why is it that we have not the vjprks of the Heretics, of whose 
names ecclesiastical History is so foil ? 

Page 147.-^ee the Note.—Mr. Byrth seehis to think it impos¬ 
sible to have worded the Title of his Lecture so as not to have in¬ 
sulted some one. Will he allow rae to suggest what the Title might 
have been without offence, though not with exact truth of descrip¬ 
tion—" Some of the interpretations of the Improved Version of the 
New Testament based upon defective Scholarship.” To attribute 
“ dishonesty” and want of “ candour,” Mr. Byrth will I am sure 
feel to be too vulgar to be altogether worthy of his character as a 
Critic and a Scholar. In the text of his Ijccture (p. 122), he indeed 
states his belief that Unitarian Intei'pretation, of every kind, wants 
scholarship, or wants honesty—and it was to the proof of this state¬ 
ment that he ought to have applied himself, or else to have altered 
the Title of his Lecture. 

Page 148.—Luke iii. 23.—” And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being {as was supposed) the son of Joseph.” 

This passage was not introduced into the first part of Mr. Byrth’s 
Lecture as originally delivered. I state this only to excuse myself 
for having taken no notice of it in the body of my Lecture, This 
is the case also with some other passages. Tliere were also ex¬ 
pressions and sentiments of Mr. Byrth spoken, but not printed. I 
would not state this were it not necessary to justify some passages 
in my own Lecture. I refer especially to an oratorical use that was 
made of a moat objectionable and irreverent sentiment of Coleridge's, 
full of the very spirit of dogmatism and presumption. P. 161. 

With regard to Luke iii. 23. The rendering of the Improved 
Version is that of Bishop Pearce, who I suppose had no heretical 
reason for preferring it. I confess it does not seem natural. Dr. 
Carpenter thinks the words “ as he was supposed,” put in to guard 
against some Gnostic or Platonic error, and foi the purpose of stating 
distinctly that he was the son of Joseph, as he was supposed to be. 
The same writer acutely remarks that it is most improbable, indeed 
next to impossible, that any writer should trace our Lord’s descent from 
David through Joseph, and then declare that Joseph was only supposed 
to be his father, thus nullifying his own genealogy. Kuinocl gives a 
suggestion of Bolteiiius, to which he evidently inclines that i»s ivofiA^tro 
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applies not to the supposed descent of Jesus from Joseph, but to 
the whole genealogy. I annex his note. 

“ Boltenius ad h. 1. suspicatus est, verl>a non tantum 

eo referenda esse, quod Judsei false putaverint, Josephum esse Christi 
parentem, sed spectari quoque his verbis genealogiam ipsam h. 1. 
exhibitam, eaque reddenda esse: hanc putabmi esse Jesu gemilogiam, 
erat pater ejus Josephus, hujm pater Eli, etc., ut adeo Lucas professus 
sit, se inseruisse genealogiam, prouti ea in manus ipsius venisset, 
seque authentiam illius acrius defendere nolle. Hae rations talmissa, 
explicari forte ctiam posset, qui factum sit, ut Lucas genealogiam ipsi 
suspectam, in Evangelic infantiac Jesu propositam, ad calcem illius 
fortasse adjectam, h. 1. inseruerit, quod nempe aliquamdiu duhius 
haesisset, an earn reciperet. Alii opinati sunt, hanc genealogiam, 
cum divevsa sit ab ea, quaj in Matthsei commentariia reperitur, cum 
laxiori vinculo auperioribus annexa sit, non a Luca ipso, sed serius 
additam esse.” 

Page 149-—See the Note.—“ Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary; of whom (Mary) was born (or was begotten) Jesus who is 
called the Christ.” “ Now is it possible to declare, in plainer terms, 
that, though Jesus was bom of Mary, who was mamed to Joseph, 
yet that Joseph did not beget him” — Magee. Great is the ingenuity 
here, wonderfully misapplied. Is it not clear that St. Matthew was 
tracing the descent of Jesus from David, and that he brings down 
the chain to the very last link, namely Joseph, that is, the very Joseph 
necessary to be included, the husband of the mother of Jesus ? That 
Joseph, the very husband of Mary, fronrt whom Christ was born, 
being thus shown to be a Uneal descendant of David, the Evangelist 
stops. Wliat could he do more ? Uis object being to trace the de¬ 
scent of Jesus from David, whatcouldbemore natural than, when he 
arrived at Joseph, to say—here is the unbroken succession, for this 
is the very man who was the husband of that Mary from whom 
Jesus was boro. Of course the writer could not alter the form of 
expresaon until he arrived at the very man whom he wished to identify 
as the husband of Maiy, the mother of Jesus—and the reason for 
altering it then is very obvious. 

If Joseph was not the father of Jesus, the genealogyJs vitiated, 
for it is through Joseph that the descent is traced. 

Pages 157,158.—“He was in the world* and the world was made by 
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him* and the world knew him not.*’ “ He was in the world, and 
the world was enlightened by him, and yet the world knew him not.” 
—I, V. Thi» interpretation cannot, l*think, be defended. I am sorry 
it was ever given. Yet Mr. Byrth’a sarcasm is quite powerless 
against it, what kind of light is that which blinds the eyes which it 
was intended to illuminate ? ” in the face of the text—" the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness empr^hendeth it notunless 
he adopts the inteipretation of some of the Fathers,—“ And the 
darkness did not insinuate itself into the light, interpenetrate and 
quench it.” 

Page 161.—^Tlie liberality of Robert Hall. We desire to speak 
with respect of this great and good man. But perhaps it would be 
impossible to name a man more illiberal as a controversialist, and who 
allowed himself such an unmeasured use of uncharitable "language. 
It was only the other day I learned an anecdote of him from the per¬ 
son to whom the words were spoken, descriptive at once of his vigour 
and his rancour: speaking of the Unitarians he said—“ they are in¬ 
spired from beneath ,”—with a look, said my informant, never to be for¬ 
gotten . Many passages might be brought from his writings, especially 
his Reviews, demonstrative of this temper,—^but the passage given 
by Mr. Byrth himself, in which he is satisfied to rest conclusions so 
momentous and fearful upon reasonings so arbitrary and vague, is quite 
enough. When any roan acquainted with the state of Theological 
opinion in the world, and with the impossibility of uniformity, can 
fix upon his own opinions as essential, and run a doctrinal line between 
Heaven and Hell, we require no further tests of his “ liberality,” 
unless indeed he is, what Mr. Hall was not, only a traditional 
believer. 


1 liave already remarked that some of my observations apply more 
to the spoken than to the printed lecture. Were it passible to efface 
the impressions made by the speaker, and v-'hich required to be 
counteracted, gladly would I efface eveiy word of personal reference 
from my pages. Even now, with the recollection fresh upon my mind, 
of the un8i)aring contempt, both literary and moral, expressed by 
words and tones, not conveyed by the printed page, when the speaker, 
feeling that the sympathies of his audience were with him to the full, 
and that their knowledge of the subject required from him the 
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broadest statements, to render it intelligible, gave himself to the ex¬ 
citement of the moment,—I have more than doubted whether it would 
not have been better to have avoided every personal allusion. I believe 
that I have in no case overstated or misrepresented what was said. 
I deeply grieve to fix upon my pages the suggestions, perhaps, of 
momentary excitement, which Mr. Byrth’s better feeUng has, in some 
instances, refused to record—^and that the obligation I was under to 
remove an impression actually made, does not permit me to give 
full effect to this working of a kinder spirit, the manifestations of 
which, in other ways, I have respectfully to acknowledge. 
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TllERK IS ONE (;01), AND ON K MEDJATOH BETWEEN OOD AND MEN, THE 
MAN {TIIUST JESDS."--1 Tun. ii. 5. 


The passage I Have read suggests the subject of niy lecture, 
the position in whicli we stand to our opponents will sug¬ 
gest the tendency of the coninientary. The text announces 
llie two great truths on which our entire system of Chris¬ 
tianity is based, and ours in all cssentiid points, we think, 
coincides with simple, wdth evangelical Christianity. H'he 
truths propounded in the text are, the CJnity of God, and the 
Unity of Christ.—A unity in each ease absolute and perfect, 
without division of nature or jUstinction of person. We 
believe that God is one,—that he is one being, one mind, one 
person, one agent. And this belief, and no other, we can 
deduce from the works of creation, and the teachings of the 
Scriptures. 

That God is one universally and absolutely, avc have im¬ 
pressed upon us from the order of creation ; that he is great, 
W'e learn from the magnitude of his Avorks; and that he is 
good, we learn from their blessedness and beauty. This 
sublime truth is illustrated in every region of existence, so 
far as we know it, and every illustration is an argument. It 
is written on tlie broad and immortal heavens in characters 
of glory and light; it is manifested in that mighty law which 
binds atom to atom into a world, and w'orld to w'orld in a 
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system, and system to system, until from that wonderful 
universe which science can traverse, we arise to him, wlioin 
no knowledge can fathom, whom no limits can bound, and in 
contemplating whom science must give [ilace to faith. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, the tfermament 
showeth his handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge—and that God is one, is 
proclaimed in this speech, and manifested in this knowledge. It 
gleams in the light, it breathes in the air, it moves in the life 
of all created nature; it is the harmony of creation, and the 
spirit of providence, the inspiration of reason, and the con¬ 
sistency of wisdom. The existence of one Supreme In¬ 
telligence is the Testimony ^of Nature, and to tlie same im¬ 
port are the testimonies of Sci^ture. We are told, and told 
it in every variety of tonci^^hat to believe one God in three 
persons is absolutely needful to Salva[um, yet we may read 
from Genesis to Revelations without ftirding such a d(>ctrine 
either as a statement of truth, or a means of sanctity : but 
the simple and unqualified declaration that God is one, with¬ 
out any of these dogmatical distinctions w'hieh men of later 
ages have invented, I need not tell a Bible-reading audience, 
are interwoven with the texture of revelation. It 

was that for which Abraham left his home, and went forth 
a wanderer from his family and his nation; it was that for 
which Moses refused to be called the son of Pliaraoh's 
daughter, and for which he chose rather to suffer aflliction 
with the people of God ; it was that over which he had long 
thought in his shepherd-life in an Arabian wilderness; it was 
that with which he was more deeply inspired in the solemn 
retirements of Mount Horeb; it was that to which alibis 
laws and institutions pointed. Our Saviour took the doc¬ 
trine as a known maxim—and in this his disciples followed 
him. We have then the truth brought down to us through 
Scripture, in patriarchal tradition, in Mosaic legislation, in 
the poetry of prophets, in the words of Christ, in the preach- 
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ing of apostles,—and we have it brought down to us without 
one of those distinctions Muth which it has been since sur¬ 
rounded by theological ingenuity. We are zealous in the 
assertion of it, not for its mere metaphysical correctness, but 
for its diki power and its moral consistency. It does not 
divide our hearts, and it does not confuse our heads. It 
leads our minds up to one spirit, infinite in power, infinite 
in wisdom, and infinite in goodness. Without confusion or 
perplexity we can trace God in all and all in God: in the 
atom that trembles in a sui^am, as in the planet that moves 
in boundless light, from the blush of a flower to the glory 
of the heaveiis—from the throb of an insect to the life of an 
immortal. The Unitarian i|^h in the universal father is 
clear, simple, and defined ;"nM|^cting no violence on our 
understandings, and raising no ct .llicts in our affections. One, 
and one in the strict' t sense, is our parent, one is our sove¬ 
reign, one is our hignest benefactor, one is our protector and 
our guide, one is our deliverer and sanctifier; one has be¬ 
stowed all we possess, one alone can give all we hope for: 
one is holy who demands our obedience j one is merciful who 
pities our repentance; one is eternal in whose presence we 
are to live, and therefore whetl^er we present our adorations 
in dependence, or bow down in submission, or send forth 
our praises in gratitude, there is one, and but one, to whom 
our aspirations can ascend, and to whom our hearts can be 
devoted. Thus impressed, we must feel united to one Father 
in filial obedience, and to all men in a common and fraternal 
relationship; we cannot look upon some as selected, and 
upon others as outcasts; we cannot look upon some as^ 
purchased, and ujjon others as reprobate; we cannot look 
upon some as sealed with the spirit of grace for ever unto 
glory everlasting, and upon others as abandoned, unpitied, 
and unprotected, the victims of an everlasting malediction. 
We regard men as bound in a community of good, conse¬ 
quently as bound in a community of praise; we regard them 
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as struggling in like trials, and therefore indebted to each 
other for mutual sympathy*; we regard them as heirs of the 
same glory, and on the level of their heavenly hopes, standing 
on a basis of sacred and eternal equality. If these sentiments 
are false, they are at least generous, and it is noHilften that 
generosity is found in company with falsehood. Alas, how 
many heart-burning enmities, how many deadly persecutions 
have been caused by different apprehension of God’s nature 
or God’s worship ; hoAV often have these differences broken 
all the fraternal bonds of humanity, made man the greatest 
enemy to man,—more savage and cruel than the beast, yea, 
and cruel in proportion to the zeal he pretended for his God. 
But never could tliis have been, had men believed in God, 
had men believed in Christ—had they believed in God as an 
impartial and universal Father, had they believed in Christ as 
an equal and universal brother.—Then ,n’e could have all sent 
our mingled prayers to the skies, and witli a Christianity as 
broad as our earth, and as ample as our race, and generous as 
the soul of Jesus, we could have taken all mankind to our 
heart. We maintain it not in mere abstract speculation, hut 
because we consider it a positive and a vital truth. Were 
the point metaphysical and pot moral, we conceive it would 
he little worthy of dispute—and in that sense I for one woiild 
have small anxiety, whether God existed in three persons 
or in three thousand. In like manner we hold the simple 
and absolute unity of Christ; a unity of nature, a unity 
of person, and a unity of character. But as this topic is 
to occupy so large a space in the present lecture, I shall here 
forbear from further comments. 

The statement of our subject in a text, was alluded to by 
the Christ Church Lecturer, in a tone that at least approached 
to censure. But we consider it amongst our privileges, that 
we can express our main principles in the simple and obvious 
language of Scripture; and if in this case deep scholarship 
and acute criticism be needed to give it to common minds 
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a meaning different from that in which we understand it, the 
fault certainly is not ours,—Neither, indeed, is ours the blame, 
if a similar phraseology pervades the whole Christian Scrip¬ 
tures j that in every page we read of God and Christ, and 
never 6f*God in three persons, or of Christ in two natures. 
To find out such distinctions, we leave to Scholastic inge¬ 
nuity ; to give them definition and perpetuity, we consign to 
the framers of creeds and articles—and to receive and reve¬ 
rence them we turn over to the admirers of Athanasian per¬ 
spicuity. We take the New Testament as the best formulary; 
we are satisfied with a religion direct and simple in its prin¬ 
ciples, and we long not for a religion of deducibles. We 
have been accused of tortuous criticism; and although we 
desire not to retort the accusation on our opponents, so far^ 
1 mean, as it implies moral delinquency, we cannot forbear 
observing that the intellectual sinuosities by which some 
of these deductions have been drawn from the New Testa¬ 
ment is to us, certainly, a subject of not a little admiration. 
Our motive in selecting this text was the best of all which 
governs men in the use of language, simply that with greatest 
brevity and greatest perspicuity, it enunciates our opinions. 
Our opponents, however, have no right to complain; the 
advantage of being first in the field was on their side, and 
the struggle was not provoked on our part but on theirs; 
they of course selected their own subjects, and they suggested 
ours. Tlicy could, therefore, have had no uncertainty either 
as to our views or interpretation of the text. I would not 
allude to a matter so small, were it not for the contradictory 
delinquencies with which Unitarians are accused—one time 
they are charged with dreading an appeal to Scripture, and 
when by the very title of their subject, they tacitly appeal to 
Scripture, there is wanting still no occasion to blame. 

What, in Unitarian views, is Christ the Man, and what 
is Christ the Mediator, shall make the subject of the present 
Lecture. 
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I,—First, I beg your attention to the enquiry as to what 
we believe of Christ as man| To this we answer, that in his 
nature we think him simply and uiidividedly human j that in 
his character we regard him morally perfect. We cannot 
recognize in Christ a mixture of natures, and we wonder that 
any who read the gospel’s records can. That he was simply 
and merely human, is a conclusion which meditation on these 
Records but fixes more profoundly on our understandings, 
and makes more precious to our faith. We derive the con¬ 
clusion from Christ’s own language—Ye seek to kill me,” he 
says, “ a man —which hath told you the truth, which I heard 
of God.”—Again, when a worldly and ambitious individual, 
mistaking the true nature of this kingdom, desired to become 
his disciple: “ llie foxes, said Jesus, have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not whereon 
to lay his head.” Instances, too many to repeat, might be 
enumerated; but the only other 1 shall adduce is that in 
VAhich Christ’s human nature speaks from its deepest sorrows, 
iand its strongest love: when Jesus, as he hung upon the 
'Cross, saw Jiis mother and the disciple whom he loved 
standing by, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy 
son.” It is vain to teU us of an infinite God veiled behind 
this suffering and sweetness, tl*e mind rejjels it, despite of all 
I the efforts of theology.* 

The impression of a simple humanity was that whicli he 
left on the mind of his countrymen. What otlier impres¬ 
sion could they Isave of one whom they daily saw amorigst 
them as of themselves? who came weary to rest in tlieir 
habitations ; who came hungry to sit at their boards ; whom 
they ntet in their streets sinking with fatigue; whom they 
might see upon their wayside asking drink from a well; one 
Avhora they saw weep over their troubles and rejoice in their 
gladness. Nay, the very intenseness of his humanity became 


• See Note on John xii. 
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a matter of accusation. To many it seemed subversive of 
religion. That spirit which sympathized with human beings, 
in their joys and woes, which not only loved the best, but 
would not cast out the worst, was what those of strait and 
narrow hearts could not understand. He cattie eating and 
drinking, and they called him a man gluttonous and a wine-bib¬ 
ber. Had he said long prayers at the corners of their streets, 
and been zealous for the traditions of the fathers, they would 
have revered him as a saint. Those who were panoplied 
in their own spiritual sufficiency knew not how he could be 
the friend of sinners; how lie could associate with the 
deserted and the excommunicated; how he could take to his 
compassion the weary and the heavy-laden. The pharisee 
who proudly asked him to his house, but gave him no salute, 
no oil for his stiffened joints, and no water for his parched 
feet, had nothing witliin him whereby to interpret the feeling 
of Jesus towwds her who anointed his head with ointment, 
washed his feet with her tears, and wdped them wdth the hairs 
of her head. Yes, it was this truth and fulness of humanity 
which made Jesus hateful to the pharisees, but loved and 
blessed by the poor; it was this that made the common people 
hear him gladly, and gave his voice a powder which they never 
felt in the teachings of the scribes; which drew crow^ds 
around him, in wilderness and mountain, that hung raptured 
on the glad tidings which he preached. The flatterers of 
Herod on a particular occasion cried out, " It is the voice of 
a god and not of a man but no one ever thought of insulting 
Jesus with such an exclamation. 

The guilt of the Jews in crucifying Chrisc has been alluded 
to in the present controversy. But this is only an additional 
proof that Jesus left no other conviction on the minds of his 
countrymen than that he was simply a man. That our views 
diminish this guilt has been urged as a powerful objection 
against us; but, with reverence I say it, the objection turns 
more against Christ himself. Either then he was simply man, 
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or being Deity, he suppressed the evidence which would prove 
it, and allowed this people to contract the awful guilt of killing 
a God-man. If the first be true, the guilt asserted has no 
existence; if the second, I leave you to judge in what light it 
places the sincerity and veracity of an incarnate Deity. 
There is neither declaration nor evidence afforded by Christ 
by which the Jews could think him more than man. On the 
contrary he disclaims expressly the far lower honour at which 
they thought his presumption aimed, by a quotation from 
their own Scriptures: It is written in your law,” he ob¬ 
serves, “ I said ye are Gods. If he called them Gods, unto 
whom the word of God came (and the Scripture cannot be 
broken), say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world, thou blasphemest, because I said I am 
the Son of God.^’ * There is then no declaration, nor yet is 
there evidence. Miracles were not sucli: for the Jewish mind 
and memory were filled with instances of these, and to the 
performers of which they never thought of attributing a 
nature above humanity. If Christ was more, the fact should 
have been plainly manifested, for the idea of a God in a 
clothing of flesh was one not only foreign but repugnant to 
every Jewish imagination. The difference between the Jews 
and pagans in this particular is not a little striking. Jesus 
raised the dead before their eyes, and yet they thought him 
but a man having great power from the Creator. Paul, in 
company with Barnabas, healed a cripple at Lystra, and the 
populace cried out, ‘‘ The Gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men.” When Paulin Melita shook without harm 
the viper from his hand, the spectators who at first con¬ 
sidered him a murderer, changed their minds, and said that 
he was a God. In proportion then to the natural and re¬ 
ligious repugnance which tiie Jew's had to humanize the 
divinity, should there have been clearness in the proof of it 
on the part of Jesus. No such proof was given. 

* John X. .'{4—.16. 
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The greatest miracles of Jesus disturbed not the conviction 
of the Jews in his simple human rfiature. The woman of Sa¬ 
maria, wondering at once at his charity and his knowledge, 
called her ncighlmurs to see a man who told her all things what¬ 
soever she did. She asked them, then is not this the Christ^ 
The blind man aw^akened by his touch from thick darkness into 
the marvellous light of God’s creation describes him but as 
a man who anointed his eyes. The Jewish officers struck 
dumb before his wisdom, declare that never man spake like 
this man. The Jews who stood around him and saw Lazarus, 
whose body had been already dissolving, come forth quick¬ 
ened from the grave, beheld in him but the powerful and the 
loving friend. The multitudes of Judea, who in desert and 
city w’ere amazed at his wonderful works, simply " glorified 
God who had given such pow'er unto men.” 

Similar was the impression w’hicli he left upon his intimate 
friends. What would have been their emotions had they a 
belief that continually they were in the bodily presence of the 
incarnate God^ How would they not have bowed themselves 
in the dust, and stopped the familiar w'ord as it trembled on 
their lips ? Instead of approaching with unfearing hearts, how 
would they not have stood afar pff and apart, and gazed with 
aw'e upon a being who was pacing a fragment of the world 
he created, instead of clinging to him as one of themselves^ 
Whenever they saw his mysterious appearance, wmuld they 
not call on the mountains to fall upon them, and the hills 
to cover them ? But not so was it. The lowly, the humble, 
and thi poor rejoiced to see him, and were glad w’hen he en¬ 
tered their habitations. They were consoled by the benedic¬ 
tion of peace with which he sanctified his approach and his 
departure. For him was the gratulations of loving friends, 
and for him were the smiles of little children. In Bethany, 
Martha, when he came, w'as busy in much serving, and the 
meek and gentle Mary sat at his feet to drink in his heavenly 
wisdom. At the last supper John leaned upon his bosom. 
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At the cross, when the head of Jesus bent heavily in anguish, 
and solitary torture was wearing away his life, there again we 
meet the same disciple, there also we meet the mother of 
Ijesus and the grateful Magdalene, all three oppressed with 
darkest affliction and despair. Some of them we again be¬ 
hold at the sepulchre in utmost alarm. Now this grief at the 
•cross and this perplexity at the tomb is consistent with no 
other supposition than that they regarded him simply as a 
man. Why else should they have been afflicted? What 
though his enemies were strong, if knowing him to he God, 
they must also have known that his power was boundless and 
his triumph certain. This sorrow and uncertainty, I repeat, 
lean have no other foundation than a belief in his simple hu¬ 
manity. And surely if his mother had only such impression, 
it is hard to expect that the Jews at the time, and many 
Christians since, could have had any other. 

I anticipate the objection that the glories of his deity w^ere 
concealed, and that this concealment was necessary to liis me¬ 
diatorial w^ork. I answer then, that when he had departed, and 
when such a secresy was no longer needful, his apostles on some 
of the most solemn occasions merely asserted his humanity, on 
occasions, too, when, if he were God as well as man, the wJiole 
truth were to he expected. Paul,* in atmounemg him as the 
great and final judge of the world, calls him no more than man. 
Nor does his language assume a higher import when bespeaks 
of him as the pattern and pledge of immortality.f No other 
conclusion is to be drawn from the address of Peter to (Corne¬ 
lius; and if a belief of Christy’s deity be necessary to safvation, 
the centurion might, for anything Peter asserted, have gone 
direct to perdition.J Still more remarkable is it, that in this 
apostle^s first public address after the departure of his master 
to the skies, we have nothing more than the same declaration. 
The occasion and the circumstances not only justified, but 
demanded the higliest announcement that could be made 

♦Act* *vU, 30, 31, t 1 Cot. xv. 21, 47. + Acts. x. 
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respecting Chrbt. The disciples had just seen him taken 
up into heaven, and the awe of the ascension was yet 
upon their hearts. He who had trod this weary earth 
in many sorrows was taken from their sight. They who 
had recently seen his blood streaming warmly on Cal¬ 
vary, had come fresh from the glory of Olivet. He who 
had been their suffering companion and instructor was 
now their blessed and triumphant master. Alone in the 
midst of a gainsaying and persecuting world, with gladness 
solemnized by reverence, and victory tempered by grief, they 
had assembled to await the promised Comforter. After that 
event they were to be separated, and each was to take his 
own path in the moral wilderness that stretched far and 
desolately before him. Tlie Spirit of Promise came. The 
cloven tongues of fire fell upon them : that beautiful emblem 
of the eloquent spirit of tlie gospel that was to carry light 
and heat to the hearts of all generations, and through every 
language of earth; that beautiful eml)Iem of a Christianity 
which might exist in many forms, but be at the same time 
enlightened and enflamed by the soul of a common charity. 
Multitudes from all nations were collected in the Holy City;— 
under the influence of recent and solemn events Peter rises 
to address them. The tragedy of Calvary was yet fresh in 
the general imagination, the stain of a slave and malefactor’s 
death was still dark on the forehead of Cliristianity. This 
surely was the time to cover the ignominy that lay on the 
humanity of Jesus by proclaiming the resplendent glory of 
his godhead. Tliis was especially to be expected from Peter. 
He had on a preceding occasion spurned the idea of such a 
shameful death, though coming from ChrisPs own lips; now 
was the time to pour the glory of the God over the humilia¬ 
tion of the man ; he too, who in an hour of weakness denied 
bis master, was the one who in the time of his strength and 
repentance would be most ready to vindicate and assert his 
highest honour. It is said that the apostles were not 
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thoroughly inspired, and did not fully know Christ before 
the day of Pentecost. But this was the day of Pentecost. 
If, besides, it was the speaker’s object—as indeed it must 
have been—that Christ should be rightly and widely known, 
now' was the opportunity to send forth his name and nature 
through every kingdom and in every tongue. If, according 
to the doctrine some time since propounded in Christ Church, 
the sin of the Jews was dark in proportion to the grade of 
being in which we place the Saviour, now was the time, while 
the event wras recent, to strike their hearts wdth terror and 
compunction. Contrast, then, these natural, these fair and 
uncxaggerated expectations, with the actual speech of Peter, 
and without a word of comment the contrast is itself the 
strongest argument. “ Ye men of Israel hear these words : 

• Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
.miracles, and W’onders, and «igns which God did by him in 
, jthe midst of you, as ye yourselves know : him being delivered 
i !by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain : whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death, be¬ 
cause it was not possible that he should be holden of it.” 
(Acts ii. 22, 24.) Had you been listeners to this address, 1 
ask your candour, I ask your intellect, could you cemceive 
that the apostle was speaking, not of a glorified man, but of 
an incarnate Deity ? No, certainly. 

The testimony of Peter thus clearly given, is more and 
more confirmed as we look upon the life of Jesus. In everv 
stage of that life we see him human, and though in all moral 
purity and moral grandeur, yet simply human. We are not 
ashamed of our belief. No, we glory in it, and we re¬ 
joice in it. We glory in it, for it is the proof tJiat the ele¬ 
ments of our nature can be moulded into such beauty ; and 
we rejoice in it, for it is the proof that he who left a religion 
for the immortal heart of man w^as himself purely and simply 
of the nature he would sanctify. We see him as (he infant 
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rracUed in Bethlelieni, the nurseling hanging on a mother’s 
care, and we escape the moral aad intellectual confusion of 
joining the omnipotence of a God with the feebleness of a 
babe. We see him in maturer years in his social relations 
and social intercourse casting a holy light around him, 
and spreading the influence of all that is most blessed in 
human affections. We destroy not the virtue of the man by 
absorbing it in the glory of the God. Human, and 07ihj 
human, we see him in goodness, in duty, and in suffering. 
Even in his most marvellous works of mercy, so harmonious 
is his power witli our common nature, that we feel as if they 
were merely ordinary acts of kindness. When he compas¬ 
sionated the widow’s anguish and restored her son; when 
pitying the blind, he opened their eyes to the joy ami beauty 
of light; when to the ears of the deaf he gave an inlet to 
the music of nature and the voice of friendship; when he 
(“ast out tlie dumb spirit and unclosed sealed lips in hymns 
of gratitude and praise; wlien he fed multitudes on the 
mountain’s brow; when lepers went clean from his presence 
to their fellows and their liomes ; when parents clung to their 
restored children, and friends who had separated in despair 
met again in hope,—^^vonderful ^as are all tliese events, we 
connect them with the man Christ Jesus, the real, simple, 
holy, and perfect man. 

The lecturer in Christ Church stated three peculiarities 
whicli di.stinguishcd the Unitarian from the orthodox belief 
in Christ’s humanity. The third of these was his pre-exist¬ 
ence. The Lecturer defined with admirable accuracy the es¬ 
sentials of humanity, one of which, as would be universally 
admitted, was to be born* 1 was therefore not prepared to 
hear the proper humanity of Christ before he was bom most 
zealously defended. I look upon it, however, as a mere over¬ 
sight, and no doubt it will be corrected in the printed lec¬ 
ture. 

The main point is, however, that of Christ’s pre-existence, 
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which independently of mistake in arrangement ox expression 
is a fair topic of argument and discussion. The Lecturer 
quoted a number of texts from the evangelist John,—from any 
other of the gospel-writers he could not have taken the shadow 
of a proof: these he seemed to think invincible evidence. 
Good scholars, however, and candid critics, aye, and honest 
Christians, have found such explanations of these expressions 
as satisfied both their intellects and their conscience. Ortho¬ 
dox commentators are aware that the idiom of the New 
Testament frequently uses the tense grammatically past to 
signify events which are actually future, I ask those critics 
what they have urged, what they usually urge, against Roman 
Catholic controversialists, who, in proving the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, quote the text, “ This is my liody which 
is broken for you.” What says the Protestant opponent ? 
Oh, it is a mere idiomatic expression, by which an event is 
represented as complete which is yet to be accomplished. In 
like manner and with a like interjiretation, we hear the or¬ 
thodox use the phrase, The lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” They have in this case no scruple to speak 
of that as actually existing which was merely contemplated in 
eternal foreknowledge. If ^t be said that all events are 
present to the mind of God, .«o we answer are all persons ; 
and so was Christ. Tliis view of the subject has satisfied 
many reflective, and whatever our opponents may think, 
many able and honest minds. But I avail myself of this 
opportunity to state distinctly and plainly, that though chal¬ 
lenged by our opponents in the title of their subject to dis¬ 
cuss this point, it is one on which Unitarians have great 
differences of opinion, but one which would not disturb a 
moments harmony in Unitarian Churches. Personally the 
^ Lecturers in the present controversy, on our .side, do not be- 
' lieve the pre-existence of Christ; but there jvre congregations 
and individuals amongst us, with whom we hold, and wish to 
^hold, kindly, brotherly, and Christian communion, who cling 
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to this doctrine most sacredly and most reverently. We all 
agree in maintaining the absolute unity of God, and if I may 
so speak, the cbeatubeship of Christ. We desire to bind 
our charity to no dogmas, and we simply say, with the 
Apostle, " Let even man be persuaded in his own mind.^' 

On this point, and indeed in this discussion generally, I 
have observed with great pain a disposition on the part of 
our opponents to connect the venerable name of Priestley 
with odium. It is an unworthy office for men of education 
in the nineteenth century. We take not the authority of 
Priestley, nor of any other, except Jesus. One is our Master, 
even Christ', and all we are brethren. But in venerating 
Priestley, yea, and in loving his memory, we are guilty of no 
Sectarianism, we but agree with the generous, the excellent, 
the enlightened of the earth: we but agree with Robert Hall, 
a stern but eloquent Trinitarian, who in allusion to the Bir¬ 
mingham riots, deprecated in glowing language the insults 
offered to philosophy in “ the first of her sons.” Both his 
critical and his religious opinions are fair subjects for investi¬ 
gation and opposition. But great sacrifices and honourable 
consistency should render his moral character sacred, if any 
thing could melt the stony heqjrt of polemical austerity. 
When we hear, as lately we did hear, that Priestley sought 
not for truth, but for arguments to sustain a system, we are 
not only impelled to ask, with Pilate, “What is truth?” 
but also to inquire, “ Who are those who seek it?” One 
thing we do know, that if he gave himself to a system, it 
was a devotion to one which had little wherewith to reconi’- 
pense him; and we know also that as far as the good things 
of this world is concerned, that ho might have turned his 
devotion to a far better purpose. Instead of having his home 
and bis all shattered in the storm of popular turbulence, 
instead of being left houseless in the land of his nativity, he 
might have been great amongst the beads of colleges, or 
first upon the bench of Bishops j instead of being expatriated 
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amidst vulgar execration, he might have spent his life fairing 
sumptuously every day, •clothed in purple and fine linen, 
with a dignified hypocrisy; instead of burying his later sor¬ 
rows in a foreign land, and dropping there his last and most 
bitter tears, and leaving there his venerable dust, and his 
still more venerable memory, to the shame of England, and 
to the immortal honour of his most generous and hosjntable 
entertainers, we might now have had proposals for a na¬ 
tional monument to him, long lists of subscribers* names, 
and loud clamours of exulting praise. One consolation at 
least was left: his right hand was clean, and had he been 
dragged to the stake he need never have thrust it in the. 
flame for having been the instrument to give signature to a 
lie, from a beggarly, a dastardly, and a cowardly fear of death. 
If he could look from where he lives in heaven, he would 
have a still nobler consolation, in being aware that, despite of 
bigots, his name is treasured in venerated recollection with 
the pious and philosophical of all sects and parties—that to 
give him due and most beautiful praise* was amongst the last 
earthly acts of a kindred spirit, but of another soil, that 
fanatics may rant and rage, but the good will love.—^I'hat 
when this, with such controversies in general, sink into tlie 
common and oblivious grave to which all polemical divinity 
is doomed, the good his invention have given to mankind 
will survive, and the witness he has left of an upright con¬ 
science will be an everlasting example. 

The conviction of his reason, it is true, was so strong 
against the pre-existence of Christ, that he would suppose 
the apostle misunderstood the Saviouris words, or tlie ama¬ 
nuensis mistranscribed the apostle's language. This was urged 
as a mighty' accusation, as a most blasphemous transgression. 
There are here an opinion and an alternative. The opinion 
is .^e belief in Christ's simple humamty; the alternative 
is merely to suppose the want of memory in an evangelist, 

• Cuvicif. See Note I. 
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or the want of accuracy in a copyist. Place in contrast to this 
Coleridge as quoted by our op{)onents. He has also an 
opinion and an alternative—^his opinion is, that Christ was : 
God, and his alternative is, that if mt God he was a deceiver}] 
If Dr. Priestley was wrong, he left not only Christ but his 
apostles morally blameless—if Coleridge mistook, he attri¬ 
buted directly and without compromise the want of even 
common honesty to the Author of our religion: I leave 
you to judge between the two cases. I do not wish to dis¬ 
parage erring and departed genius; but when the name of 
Coleridge is called up in my mind in connection with that of 
Priestley, it is not in human nature to avoid comparison. 
The one steeped the best part of his life in opium, the other 
spent it in honourable toil; the one squandered his brilliant 
and most beautiful genius in discursive efforts and magical 
conversations, the other with heroic self denial shut himself 
up in dry and laborious studies for the jjhysical good, and the 
moral wunts of mankind; the one UTote sweet and wild 
and polished poesy for their pleasure, the other has left 
discoveries for their endless improvement. Yet orthodoxy 
builds for one the shrine of a saint,—but like those who in 
other days dug up the bones of \VicklifF to lie burned, drags 
forth the memory of the other from the peaceful and for¬ 
giving past, to inflict an execution of which we might have 
supposed his lifetime had a sufficient endurance. Tranquil in 
the far-off and quiet grave be the ashes of the Saint and 
Sage: his soul is beyond the turmoils and battles of this 
lighting world. When these who are now in strife shall be 
at last in union, his will not be the spirit to whom that blessed 
consummation udll give least enjoyment. 

The preacher inChristChurch made some lengthened obser¬ 
vations! on tlie two-fold nature of Jesus. This topic •will more 
properly be included in another lecture. I only mention it 
here for the purpose of making a passing remark. The 
preacher’s language implied that among our reasons for re- 

n 2 
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jecting the doctrine is, that it is a mystery. Now we main¬ 
tain that a mystery is properly no doctrine, for it can be neither 
affirmed or denied. Tlie lecturer observed that there are 
mysteries in life and nature. If by such he meant facts 
which we do not fully comprehend, or ultimate facts beyond 
which we cannot penetrate, he is right. But of these we 
assert nothing, of these we deny nothing. Intellectually or 
spiritually they are in no sense subjects of contemplation. 
The preacher, if my memory deceives me not, maintained 
that philosophy has also mysteries. Tlie principles or phe¬ 
nomena of Philosophy are not mysteries—and so far as they 
are mysteries they are not philosophy. We reject not the 
doctrine proposed to us on any such ground. We reject it, 
not because we do not understand the terms in which it is 
expressed, but because we do understand them, and find 
them equally repugnant to reason and to Scripture. W’^e re¬ 
ject it because it does equal violence to faith and intellect; 
we reject it, not only from the want of consistency, but the 
want of evidence. 

The apology for mystery made by the defenders of the 
incarnation has been as often, as ably, and as successfully 
used by the advocates of Tyansubstantiation. Among other 
questions, we are asked by both parties—it is a favourite 
illustration—if we know how a grain of wheat germinates 
and fructifies ! Without hesitation we reply—^no. And not 
only do we not understand tins koio, but many others which 
might seem very much simpler. But where, I ask, is the 
analogy ? A grain of wheat is buried in the earth, and the 
spirit of Universal Life prepares it for reproduction, and 
in the harvest it comes forth abundantly multiplied, to make 
glad the hearts of men. On this point I am equally willing 
to confess my ignorance and my gratitude. All the facts are 
not known to me, but such as I do know are i^rfectly con¬ 
sistent with each other. If I am told ^at I know not how 
a gram of wheat germinate, I admit it without hesitation; 
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but I should certainly be startled if I were also told, that 
besides being a grain of wheat ib was also, by a mysterious 
compound of natures, the Planet Herschcl, or the arch¬ 
angel Michael. And yet this does not amount by infinite 
degrees of self-contradiction to the assertion, that the same 
being is God and man; that one part of the nature is weary, 
and hungry, and thirsty, bowed down by every want and 
grief, while the other is resting in peace and blessedness— 
that in the same person there is one mind which is ignorant 
of that which is to come in a day, and another in which 
reside the secrets of the universe, of time, and of eternity. 

The preacher, in speahing to Unitarians specially, com¬ 
menced his address to us in a tone of exhortation, and closed 
it in that of rebuke. And what was the ground and subject 
of rebuke ? Why, the smallness of our numl)ers. He ex¬ 
horted us on our want of humility, of modesty, in opposing 
the whole Christian world. I w^ondcred, if 1 were in a place 
of Protestant worship, t>r if I heard an advocate for the right 
of private judgment. My mind, as by a spell, was thrown 
back upon the early and infant history of Christianity; I saw 
the disciples going forth on that opposing world, of which 
their master had given them no enticing picture; I saw Peter 
at Antioch, and Paul harassed and toil-worn at Rome and 
Athens; 1 heard the cry of the vulgar, and the sarcasms 
of the philosophical, going forth in prolonged utterance in 
condemnation of the strange, doctrine; I visioned before 
me the little knots of Christians, bound to each other in love, 
holding their own faith, despite of multitudes and despite of 
antiquity, fronting the world^s scorn and the world^s perse¬ 
cution. I thought of Luther, standing, as he confessed, 
against the world, an admission which was made one of the 
strongest arguments against him,—^an argument that there 
are piles of divinity to maintain on the one side, and to repel 
on the other. I thought on the persecution of the WaldenSes 
and the Albigenses; I saw them, few, and scattered, and 
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shivering, and dying, in their Alpine solitudes t for perse¬ 
cution, like the sun, enters into every nook. I tbouglit 
the early struggle of Protestantism in this country,—of Lar 
timer, of Cranmer, and of Ridley; I thought of these 
honest and right-noble beings given, by a barbarous bigotry, 
to a death of infamy; delivered over to the fires of Smithfield; 
perishing amidst vulgar yells; not only abandoned, but con¬ 
demned, by episcopal domination. I remembered having 
read, in the Life of Saint Francis Xavier, precisely similar 
objections made against him by the bonzas of Japan. I also 
considered how many societies at present send missionaries to 
the Heathen. I considered that, amidst the populousness of 
India, the Brahmins might make a similar objection with 
much greater force. Our fathers, they might say, never 
heard these things; our people repudiate them. 

But notwithstanding such general objections, we do not 
withhold our admiration from Xavier and sucli self-<lenyiiig 
men who were willing to spend and be spent so that they might 
make known the glory of Christ; we rejoice in seeing men 
thus forget their persons in love to their principles, and in 
Doctor Carey standing alone, preaching under a tree opposite 
to Juggernaut—we recognize with joy the impersonation of 
Christian sincerity and Christian philanthrophy. If numbers 
were the proof of truth, what changeful shapes might not truth 
assume to meet the humour of the multitude ! And we hear 
the immortal Chillingworth—the first of logicians, the most 
charitable of polemics—thus replying to one of his assailants: 
‘‘ You obtrude upon us," says he, that when Luther 
began, he being yet but one, opposed himself to all, as well 
subjects as superiors. If he did so in the cause of God it was 
heroically done of him. This had been without hyperbolizing, 
eofUru Athanomum et Athan^ius ewtfd wu^um. 
Neither is it so impossible that the whole world should so far 
lie in, wickedness (as St. John speaks,) that it may be law^ful 
and noble for one man to oppose the world. But yet were 
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we put to ouj? oatlis, we should not surely t^tify any such 
thing for you j for how can we s^y properly that he opposed 
himself to all unless we could say sdso that all opposed them¬ 
selves to him ?” The same noble writer goes on to say " that 
though no man before him lifted up his voicp as Luther did, 
yet who can assure us but that many before him both thought 
and spake in the lower voice of petitions and remonstrances 
in many points as he did —One fact at least must be con¬ 
ceded, and we are entitled to any advantage it implies, that 
it is more painful and self-sacrificing to be of the few than of 
the many, that there is far more to endure in being a little 
flock, than of the great multitude; and that in mamtaining 
with all honesty our opinions in the face of the world’s 
odium and the world’s revilings, in despite of popular outcry 
and theological accusation, if no other virtues, we can surely 
claim those of sincerity and fortitude, of moral courage and 
moral consistency. 

The preacher alluded to the ransom which Christ paid for 
sinners, and compared it to that which anciently was given in 
exchange for slaves. Tlie question is, to whom were man¬ 
kind slaves ? To whom or what was the purchase-ransom to 
be paid? Was this slavery to sin, to Satan, or to God? 
W’hosoever or whatsoever held the captive, must, of course, 
receive the price of redemption. To which of these was it 
due, and how holds the analogy ? I leave the subject with 
the lecturer. 

I now turn to what is greatly more agreeable in this dis¬ 
cussion, the statement that we hold Christ to have been 
morally perfect. To this we assent with ail our conscience, 
with all our hope, and with all our hearts. We regard him 
as pure and perfect in every thought and word. We see him 
with a holy piety illuminating his whole character and con¬ 
duct. We see him, in solitude and society, holding com¬ 
munion witli his Father and our Father, his God and our 
God. We see him in darkest moments, in periods of 
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deepest anguish, maintaining a hopeful and a trustful spirit; 
in every affliction holding tirue to his love for God and man. 
We see him with a patience that toiled for all, and never 
tired. We see him plodding through every thankl^s labour, 
which here can find no recompense, except it be that wherein 
the act itself is a blessing to the Spirit. We see him in vex¬ 
ation and sorrow; and, whUst we gaae upon his tranquU 
brow, we feel our stormy passions silenced into peace. We 
see him in liis struggles and temptations, and we feel how 
poor and pitiful are our deepest griefs or sorest trials com¬ 
pared with his. We regard him in the greatness of his bene¬ 
volence, and we hear from his Hps such words as never man 
spake before. We behold him, whose soul was never tainted 
with sin, turn most mercifully on the repentant sinner, 
striking the heart with rending anguish, yet filling the eye 
with sweetest and most hopeful tears. We see him with a 
bosom throbbing with all human charities, and an ear open 
to every cry of woe and wretchedness. We see him in all 
unselfish sacrifices, and all generous labours; and regarding 
our nature in him as most lovely, most glorious, and most 
triumphant, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
We see him as the most perfect image of his Father; and the 
first, among all his brethren, filled with the inspiration of 
God, and spreading it forth abundantly on the souls of 
men. - . . 

Amongst other wrongs to Christ, we are accused of taking 
away all motives of love to him. It may be fair, then, to ask, 
for what do Trinitarians love him I And it may be also fair 
to ask, what is it in him that moves their affections which may 
not. equally move ours ? They cannot love Christ the God in 
the same sense or on the same grounds on which they love 
Christ the man. For what, then, do they love Christ the 
man»^ or Christ the mediator, for which, in that aspect^ we may 
not love him as deeply and as truly ? Is it for his many and 
great labours ? On even the orthodox doctrine, these were the 
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toils of the manhood and not of the godhead. Is it for his suf¬ 
ferings ? The God could not suffer, could not be weary, could 
not be persecuted, could not die, could neither be hooted nor 
crucified j if, therefore, all the strongest motives of love to 
Christ be founded in his humanity, then I assert we have all 
these motives. On any supposition, it was not the second 
person of the godhead that bent his bleeding head on Cal¬ 
vary, it was the mm Christ Jesus. If it be said that Unita- 
nan views do not move the heart, we have only with sorrow 
to confess, that no views of Chnst’s nature or character move 
us practically as they ought; and for the small results which 
his doctrines have produced amongst us, we, with others, 
haA’^e reason to bend down our heads in deepest humiliation: 
but we solemnly deny that our convictions about Christ 
have any tendency to produce such an effect. In the case of 
wrong, the fault is in ourselves, and not in our doctrines. 

II. Having thus explained our vicAVs on Christ as a man, 
I shall occupy the remaining part of this discourse by stating, 
as briefly as I can, the difference between Trinitarians and 
ourselves on his character as a mediator. 

What are the religious needs of man ? says the Trinitarian. 
Consequently, What is the office of the Messiah ^ If we 
take the Calvinistic scheme, and at present that is the most 
popular, the reply Avould be, or should be, thus:—^Thcre is a 
decree of eternal election and reprobation by which millions, 
before the foundation of the world, were destined to be saved 
or lost. The numbers were fixed, and could neither be en¬ 
larged or diminished. For the salvation of the elect, and 
these only, the second person in the godhead became in¬ 
carnate: them he purchased Avith his blood, and the rest 
were left to perish. The elect entered into life with the seal 
of predestination on their birth, redeemed, to be justified, to 
be sanctified, and finally to be glorified. The retnainder 
came into the same life burdened with the imputation of a 
sin committed centuries previous to their existence. Fore- 
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doomed to perdition^ overpassed by the Fathex, and dkre> 
garded by the Son^ and uBvisited by the Holy Spirit^ they 
die in their sins, enter on their predetermined destiny, and, 
to use the tremendous language of the Athanasian Creed, 
perish everlastingly.” . v 

In this statement, I do no wrong to Cd^vinism, and scarcely 
justice. It might easily be made more dark, and without a 
whit of controversial exaggeration. But if this be a true idea 
of Christianity, it is a system of terror and not of mercy, an 
anathema and not a blessing, the fiat of universal wrath and 
not the words of universal mercy, the proclamation from an 
austere and angry Deity and not a remedy for a weak and 
erring humanity. Orthodoxy in this scheme, instead of en¬ 
dearing Christ to the human heart, alienates and removes him 
from it; instead of making him an encouragement, renders 
him a terror; instead of placing him before us as the irajicr- 
sonation of almighty clemency, through him proclaims an 
almighty vindictiveness; places Jesus out of the sphere of 
human affections, and wrenches him from the worn and suf¬ 
fering heart of man. On the orthodox principle, he is out 
from us, and not of us. He is alone in his own mysterious 
nature. Our affections are perplexed, and our heads are be¬ 
wildered. To offer our sympathy, or to look for his, would 
be the very climax of presumption. He is in no proper sense 
identified with us, or allied to us. His example is more an 
accident than an essential of his work. Tile substance of his 
work, on the orthodox scheme, might have taken place in the 
most secret recesses of the universe j wid God would be sa¬ 
tisfied, and the elect would be redeemed,* 

What, says Unitarianism, are the moral wants of man ? 
Consequently, what is the mediator he requires ? 

Bdigum, we maintain, was made for man, and not man 
for religion. The mediator, therefore, which we require, is 
one who would guide and not confound our nature; who 

• S«e Hot* 2. 
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would enaoUle but not perplex it. We would look for a 
mediator by whom we should reeeive the light and truth of 
God and heaven to our souls. We need to see the capa¬ 
cities, the duties, tmd the destinies of our kind, in one 
who is perfectly, but yet simply, of ourselves. Our sor¬ 
rows, our sufferings, and our darkness, we regard as but so 
many reasons why our Redeemer and Saviour should be 
entirely of our own kind. We require one who would mani¬ 
fest to all that God is really interested in us. We require 
one who would show that we are not shut out from com¬ 
munion with the infinite, the invisible, and the future. We 
require one who w'ould correct our evils, and yet resolve our 
doubts. We require one who could sympathize with our 
weakness. We require one who would show us of what our 
nature is capable, and thus flash upon us the guilt of our de¬ 
ficiencies, or inspire us with the hope of advancement. We 
are feeble, and need strength; we are tempted, aaid need sup¬ 
port. Jesus proves to us that the strength is in us, if we use 
it; and that the support is at hand, if we choose to apply it. 
In our transgressions, we are but too much inclined to yield 
to, or justify ourselves with, a guilty sophistry j but our views 

of Jesus leave us no room for such delusion. Whilst Trini- 

• 

tarianism places most of our religious wants afar off and out¬ 
side us, TJnitarianism fixes them within us. Whilst Trini- 
tarianism demands a Christ,which shall reconcile God to us, 
Unitarianism holds a Christ which shall conform us to God: 
—to us his word and work is a spirit of life, his word and 
work to them but dogma or mystery. 

Upon our views, Christ is properly a mediator j on those 
of orthodoxy, he con b^ no such character: compounded 
of Deity and humanity^ he is truly of neither. It is said: 
that we have no need of Chiistj that, in fact, he has no pur¬ 
pose in our system; that he might be taken from it witiiout 
creating any loss. "We maintain the contrary. We main¬ 
tain that Christ is our all in all; that he is tlie imi>ersonation 
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of our religion, that lie is bodily our Christianity. Whilst 
others principally regard him in the retrospect, we have him 
as a present and a living reality. Whilst others trust him 
for what he has done, we love him for what he was. Whilst 
others make his nature the subject of hard and abstruse dog¬ 
mas, wc hold it forth as the subject of atfeetionate contem¬ 
plation. Whilst others propose faith, we propose imitation 
as the greatest virtue. We look upon him as the Instructor 
in our moral doubts; the enlightener of our ignorance, 
which, in so many cases, press dowm our hearts respecting 
the general course of Providence and our future destiny; of 
our ignorance respecting God, and all that belongs to the 
future, the Past, and the Invisible. 

The Past, yea, and the present also, is filled, we confess, 
with difficulties that alarm our fears, and call forth our sor¬ 
rows. And it is only when we look to Christ as really ami 
simply human that we have any tangible consolation, or any 
solid support. The trials or temptations or sufferings of a 
God are not only repugnant to our reasons, but foreign to 
our hearts. Such ideas can create no confidence, and there¬ 
fore can afford no ground of sympathy—and no ground of 
hope, of strength, or of coipolation. If one who is a God 
—^were temptation to such a being possible—overcomes 
temptation, on what grounds can any other conclude he 
can resist it?—If one who is a God resists indignity with 
quietude and calmness, on what ground can another make 
such conduct an example ?—If one who is a God meets 
agony and death with confident and fearless mind—know¬ 
ing that his life is safe in eternal beatitude—on what possible 
principles of reason or expectation can this be a conso¬ 
lation or hope to feeble mortals?—If a God by his own 
inherent power rise from the dead, by what logic of faith or 
intellect are we to conclude man as man is to live for ever ? 
It is only then upon our principles that I think he can pro¬ 
perly fulfil the offices that pertain to his character as Me- 
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diatbr, that he can be our Teacher, that he can be our Ex¬ 
emplar, that he can be the Diseloser of our duties and our 
destinies, that he can be at the same time a revealer and a 
revelation, that he can be the foundation of our hope and the 
source of our strength:—that he can, I say, be our Teacher; 
for what is necessary to the position of a moral instructor ? 
not merely to be able to announce truth, but to announce it 
with living effect. The being who suffered no pain would 
have no power in preaching fortitude. Sympathy is neces¬ 
sary to confidence, and confidence is necessary to moral in¬ 
fluence. Christ in bis simple humanity has a power which 
we could not give to him, supposing he was of a compound 
constitution. Without this belief that he was simply and 
naturally man, his instnictions have small effect, and his 
actions have no reality.—Moreover, I assert it is only in 
this view he can be our exemplar, I mean the ideal, or re¬ 
presentative of what we ought to he, or of what in a more 
perfect condition we will be: for it is iitterly and outrage¬ 
ously absurd to propose as the pattern of human conduct or 
human hopes, one who had in the same person the might 
and security of a Deity with the dangers and the trials of a 
man: and in truth it is outtageously absurd to say he could 
have such dangers and trials at all,—it would not be a 
mystery but a mockery:—and, lastly, I contend, that it is 
our views—weakly I have expressed them—which bring to the 
human spirit most of strength and most of comfort. They give 
consistency and sublimity to his communion witli God, and to 
his revealings of anotlier world. They give imiueasurablc value 
to his miracles, lliey put the seal of divine confirmation on 
his resurrection as the pledge of human immortality. He is 
then our Instructor in every doubt; our Consolation in every 
sorrow; our Strength in the griefs of life, and our Support 
in the fears of death. We see him in his own ennobling 
and sanctifying human nature, and by his impressive and vital 
energy sending out from him the power for its redemption. 
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The character of God, as revealed in Christ’s teaching, 
and manifested by Christ’s 4ife, in the Unitarian faith, is not 
only discerned with a clearer light, but commands a more 
sacred reverence, as well as a more willing love. He that 
hath seen me, says the Saviour, hath seen the Father. Now 
we believe this expression to be full of profoundest truth, if 
we receive it as a moral revelation; but orthodoxy reduces it 
to a mystical enigma, and robs it of meaning and of value. 
We discern God through Christ as a Father, universal, mer¬ 
ciful, good, holy, and aU-powerful. This we collect from 
the teachings of Christ; we could never deduce it from the 
teachings of Calvinism. If we turn to the teachings of 
'Christ, we hear of a Father impartial and unbounded; if we 
turn to the teachings of Calvinism, wc read of a God that, 
in any benignant sense, is but father to a few, and these few 
purchased by the agonies of innocence; if wc turn to the 
teachings of Christ, we are instructed of a Father who is 
merciful, and that mercy is proposed to us as the most per¬ 
fect object of imitation; if we turn to the teachings of 
Calvinism, we are told of a Father who properly cannot be 
merciful at all, for the good he gives has been purchased, 
and is the equivalent of a jjrice^ a Father, I repeat, whose 
good-will is paid for; the primary element in whose character, 
as drawn in many popular creeds and formularies, is a stern 
wrath, falsely called justice; the imitation of which, in the 
creature, would turn earth into a darker hell than ever theo¬ 
logy visioned. If we turn to the teachings of Christ, wo find 
in them a Father supremely good, holding towards all his 
creatures a benignant aspect; who, when his children ask 
’ for bread will not give them a stone,—who casts with equal 
hand the shower and the sun-shine; who rules in the 
heavens with glory, and in earth -with bounty; who hears 
the raven’s ery as well as the Seraph’s song. If we turn to 
Calvinism we are informed of a Deity who has seen the ruin 
and the wreck of his own workmansliip, and pronounced a 
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curse over that which he did not choose to prevent; we are 
told that all creatures sicken under that original curse; that 
earth feels it to her centre; that it spreads a frown over 
heaven, and roars with a voice of destruction in tiie thunder 
and the tempest; that living creatures throughout all their 
countless tribes, suffer by it; that it pursues man from the 
first tejirs of infancy to the last pang of death. If we turn 
to the teachings of Jesus, we are taught that God is most 
holy; we are placed before that invisible Being who searches 
the heart, and sees it in its last recesses. Thus piercing to 
the very source of action, Christ makes guilt and holiness in¬ 
ward and personal, inflicts on the criminal the full penalty, 
and secures to rectitude its great reward: covering the 
one with moral hideousness, and the other with exceeding 
beauty. If we turn to the teachings of Calvinism, sin is con¬ 
tracted by imputation, and righteousness is acquired by im¬ 
putation also. The lost endure the penalty of guilt in their 
own persons, the elect endure it by substitution, in the person 
of another. If w'C turn to the teacliings of Jesus, we have a 
Father whose power is infinite as his goodness, in which we 
trust for the redemption and perfection of the universe. If 
we turn to the teachings of Calvinism, we see God consigning 
a vast portion of his rational creation to eternal sin and mi¬ 
sery, and therefore, if we would save his benevolence wc 
are constrained to sacrifice his power. Christ, Saint Paul de¬ 
clares, is the image of God; but if the Father be the avenger, 
and Christ the victim, he is not his image, but his contrast, 
and then our souls, instead of ascending to God in love, turn 
from him, and fix all their sympathies on Christ, As Unita¬ 
rians apprehend him, we conceive him in perfect union with 
the Father, imaging, w'ith resplendent sweetness, the attri¬ 
butes of his Fatheris character. In the conn>assioii, in the 
benevolence, in the purity, and in the miracles of Christ, we 
have revealed to us the goodness, tlic holiness, and the power 
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of God; Upon the calm and gracious countenance of Jesus we 
may read the glory of God, ^nd, as in a stainless mifror, be¬ 
hold the scheme of his providence. 

Place these views side by side with common experience 
and human feeling, and which, I ask, is the most consistent ? 
Who, in a healthy state of mind, has any compunction because 
Adam sinned—^but who, with his moral emotions awakened, is 
not anxious to know what is the duty of man here, and what 
his destiny hereafter ? By which scheme, I inquire, are these 
momentous problems best resolved ? Testing these views by 
the common experience to which I have appealed, taking its 
ordinary convictions as the standard, I may fairly inquire, 
whether our principles are not consistent in their hopes, and 
high and pure in their consohations r Comparing each with the 
history and life of Christ, I have no doubt of what would 
be the result, if system or dogmatism did not interfere with 
our convictions. Regarding Christ as our perfect, im¬ 
mortal, but human Brother, we have the living evidence that 
God is our Father, and Heaven is our Home.—Our views 
of Christ makes his history of most precious value to us— 
his life, his death, his crucifixion and his resurrection—Christ 
becomes to us the great int^erpreter of Providence, equally 
of its fears and hopes. He becomes to us the symbol 
of humanity, equally of its grief and glory—^near his cross 
we weep over death, and at his tomb we rejoice in the cer¬ 
tainty of life. In Christ crucified, we see our nature in 
its earthly humiliation; in Christ glorified, w^e behold it in its 
immortal triumph. As Jesus on the cross sets forth our sorrow, 
so Jesus from the tomb sets forth our hope. Identified with 
Jesus in the one, we are also identified with him in the other. 
We behold the man,” and in that man we behold the two 
solemn stages of our nature, the struggle of affliction and 
the glory of sttccessi—-We see the man of sorrow and the man 
of joy—^the man of earth, and the man of heaven—the man of 
death and the man of immortality. We are made more 
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assured of that doctrine to which we fly in every painful turn 
of life—and in which we seek a deeper and kinder refuge as 
years and troubles gather over us. Without this persuasion 
we feel ourselves creatures weak and desolate; when our 
pleasures here have sunk, when our hopes liere have long 
since died, how much would we, in this wilderness, desire to 
lay our heads, as Jacob did, on a cold stone, if like Jacob 
we beheld an opened heaven; but liow much more sweetly 
may we look upon the risen and the living face of Jesus. He 
was of ourselves. He was identified with us. I see then in 
Jesus, not the illustration of an argument or of a theory. 
I see in him the embodiment of human goodness^ human 
affections, and human hopes, and human capacities, and 
iiuman destinies. When, especially, I think of human suf¬ 
fering, some necessary and some blameless,—when I behold 
tlie ignorant and the vicious, the ignorant and the wretched 
pining away in a crowded solitude,—when 1 see tlie man of 
W'eary years and many adversities, seeking at last but some 
spot in which to die,—w'hen I see a sickened wretch, tired 
of existence, poor, indigent, cold and naked, the victim of 
almost every w'ant and grief, toiling through life and shivering 
into death,—^when I see laborious age, after few enjoy¬ 
ments of either soul or sense, lying at last on tlie bed where 
the weary are at rest, where at last the still small voice of 
Christ is more desired than alj; the logic of polemics,—when 
I see multitudes with dead, or dormant, or perverted energies 
—benevolent ardour wasted, or most honourable philan¬ 
thropy defeated,—when I consider the thousands, and the 
tens of thousands of human beings chained to a dark fatality 
in the destiny of moral and physical circumstances—the igno¬ 
rance, the bondage, the cruelties, the unrevealed wretched¬ 
ness without a name heaped on the heads of myriads, gene¬ 
ration after generation,—when I think of unspeaking and 
unspeak&ble agonies lurking in every corner of civilized 
society—hereditary penury, unavoidable ruin, unforeseen 
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misfortune, the pangs of noble minds struggling in vain 
against dependence; the writhings of dying hearts, concealing 
their last sighs from watching friends, the stifled laments 
of honest virtue cast forth on over-grown cities and popu¬ 
lations, where sulFerer after sufferer sink unheard in the 
noise of indifferent millions,—^when I remember unrewarded 
toil, fine spirits crushed, and fair names blighted,—when I 
see the enjoyment of the worthless and the prosperity of the 
vicious, the success of the worst passions, and the basest 
plans, the triumph of wickedness over truth and virtue,— 
when I reflect seriously and solemnly on the strange sights 
which this wH)rld has seen—the persecutor on tlie throne 
and the martyr at the stake, the patriot on the scaffold and 
the tyrant on tlie bench—the honest man ruined, and the vil¬ 
lain the gainer,—1 have before me, I admit, a dark and startling 
problem. In the dying Christ I have the difficulties : in the 
risen Christ I have their solution. In Christ on the cross 1 
see our crucified humanity—in Christ risen and asciciuling 
I see the same humanity glorified j at the cross of Jesus my 
heart would sink, but at his empty grave my hope is settled 
and my soul at case. I go to that vacant tomb, and there I 
am show n that the bands of death are loosed, and the gates 
of glory are lifted up. Near Jesus on the cross, I liave 
but thick clouds and darkness; in Jesus risen the shadows 
are melted, and the gloom is lost in brightness, and the sun 
which burst it shines forth more resplendent—the blackness 
of the sky breaks forth into light, and the wrath of the 
ocean softens into peace, the curtain of mist is folded up, 
and a lovely world bursts upon my gaze. When I stand 
at the cross I have man imaged in fears, in struggles and 
in death. I have around me our nature in its crimes 
and passions; but when I see the ascending and glorified 
Christ, I behold humanity in its most triumphant hopes :— 
When I stand over the silent tomb of Jesus, and would w'cep, 
as if all beneath and beyond the skies were hopeless, a light 
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shines out from the darkness, and throws a halo of peace 
about the desponding soul. Im Christ crucified, Ijelieving 
liim human, simply human, I feel around me the right of 
man—in Christ risen, believing him also human, I exult in un¬ 
clouded and unsetting light:—near Christ crucified, I tremble 
with exceeding fearj near Christ glorified, I am comforted 
with exceeding joy—and in each case because I feel he is 
truly and simply human. 

In both parts of his life and liistory we have opposing 
aspects of Providence. But if in his sufferings we have the 
pillar of cloud, in his glory we have the pillar of fire; and in 
tills wilderness pilgrimage we arc saddened and solemnized 
by the one,—enlightened and guided by the other. Christ 
(Tucified and Christ glorified, united in our faith and feelings, 
identified with our nature, our history, and our race, opens 
views to the Christian’s soul, not only of consolation but of 
triumph, that defy expression. It pours light and hope and 
dignity on niiiversal destiny an<j on every individual condi¬ 
tion. In analogy witli God’s material creation in its work¬ 
ings, it shows glory arising out of humiliation, and renovated 
beauty from apparent destruction—it show^s in man as in 
nature—the world of grandeur, of purity, and of softness— 
horn in the throes of chaotic formation ; the streams of 
spring filled with the year’s rejoicing gushing out of the 
frozen fountains of wdnter; the fresh, and bright, and peaceful 
morning generated in the midnight storm. If these views of 
(’hrist are seated in our hearts and faith : if we truly identify 
ourselves wfith one as with the other: fe< ling that in each 
case Christ is simply and perfectly our lirotlier,—what can 
deatlen our hope, and what can sever us from duty? Tliough 
friends be absent and enemies be fierce, and pain wreck our 
frames and poverty lay bare our dw’ellings, and disappoint¬ 
ment w'ait on our struggles, and grief thicken heavily on our 
souls, in Christ sufiering there is our 'ivorst extremity ; 
in Christ glorified there is that worst extremity redeemed 
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into the fulness of salvation; in Christ wc see personified 
our entire humanity;, except its sins; - in him we l>ehold 
its subjection and its triumph. View its pains in his 
humiliation, and its future prospects in his victory, and 
what a glory does it not spread upon our race ? Is there a 
single track of the past on wdiich it does not rain showers of 
light—on Avhich it does not leave the persuasion of immortal 
and universal existence ? By Christ’s doctrines and his life 
Ave are led to the conclusion that no human existence has 
been ever spent in vain; that of all the vast ocean of intelli¬ 
gent beings with which generations have flooded the earth; 
that in that vast universe of life, one heart has never panted 
without a purpose j that no thought ever started into being, 
not a throb of misery, not a solitary charity, not a silent prayer, 
not an honest effort, not a fervent wish or desire, not a single 
good intention, not a single instance of sacrifice or w'orth, 
ever existed to be destroyed, but that on the contrary they have 
been transferred to more genial scenes in another world, and 
left seeds for better fruits in this. Belie^fing on Christ the cru¬ 
cified and the glorified, and still regarding him as the image 
of God, it is pleasant to dwell equally upon the past and 
upon the future; to think of the good and true who suffered 
here for virtue, collected hereafter in all the unity of peace, 
having escaped the fightings of earth, settled in the joys of 
heaven. But why confine ourselves to the excellent and the 
great ? The glory of Christ proclaims life to all; it attracts 
to itself whosoever lived or suffered on earth, all that ever 
will live or suffer. Into what a glory has Clirist then not 
entered: go to the most seclusive church-yard: worlds there 
moulder in the smallest space; within its range as many 
sleep as might have peopled an empire, and in a few steps we 
may walk over millions. Beneath those pacings what parents 
and children, and companions, have mouldered ? What 
friendships, and hopes, and energies have melted in this 
simple dust ? 
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But why say a Churcli-yard ? All earth is a grave. The 
world is sown with bodies: is futlirity as filled with souls ? Is 
this spot on which we breathe for a moment a mere speck be¬ 
tween two eternities of infinite nothingness ? Have the ge¬ 
nerations as they vanished, sunk into eternal sleep, so that 
It is finished/^ should be the proper epitaph of all departed 
humanity ? Christ alone gives the full solution of this awful 
})robleni; and this solution is clear and consolatory, as we 
feel him to be of ourselves. lie is thus the great type of our 
death and of our life, throwing light over the grave, and open¬ 
ing to our faith a growing and everlasting future,—where all 
exist, the great and good to more perfect, and the evil to be 
redeemed,—and where every stream that flows on to eternity 
will bear along with it a fresh burden of joy and beauty. 
Jesus the crucified, and Jesus the glorified, of simple but holy 
luimaiiity, is tlie great interpreter of the past and the future, 
and by him interpreted, how glorious are the words, all our 
memories on earth and our hopes in heaven. 
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I T>nNK it right to state here that one or two passages are printed in 
the lecture, which, as lime was failing, I passed over in the delivery. 
They affect in nowise the general import or argument. I thought it 
possible that one sentence in reference to Mr. Jones’s lecture would 
require to be expunged; but having now read the lecture in print, I 
see the sentence may stand. Mr. Jones defined with clearness and 
accuracy his belief in Christ’s humanity—^that Christ was really a 
man, " that he had a corporeal and mental existence like our own,” 
“ that he possessed a body of flesh and blood, such as is commou to 
our race,” " that in that body dwelt a ratioTial soul, to whose voli¬ 
tions it was subject,” “ that he was conceived in the womb, and bora 
a helpless infant, and dependent on the care of his parents through 
the whole of his childhood and youth.”* Here, then, we have a set 
of qualities in the man Christ Jesus, which from their very nature 
must have commenced with his earthly life. Thus defined, the lecturer 
afterwards goes on to say that "'though there was nothing in his cor¬ 
poreal or mental powers essentially different from other men, yet were 
there certain peculiarities connected with hvs perfeeft manhood, which it 
is of momentous consequence that wc should know and believe.”t 
" First, he possessed moral perfection^ On this all Unitarians are 
agreed. Secorully, the lecturer noticed the miraculous conception. On 
this we liave differences amongst us. Now a third peculiarity was also 
marked, which by the order of the lecturer’s argument we arc entitled 
to rank with the others as belonging to the manhood of Christ. Mr. 

. Joiies is still speaking of the man Christ Jesus, and j^et the third peou- 
Miarittf is alleged to be hispre-emstence. But if to have been born of a 
woman, if to have had a corporeal and mental existence like our own, 
were essentials of his humaiiity, then this is a flat contradiction; if this 
attribute were meant to apply to him as God, we should have been told 
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SO; and evea then, the distinction would be wholly powerless, for 
no one thinks of comparing othcr«meri with Jesus as God. Mr. 
Jones doe.s not introduce that portion of bis subject until we have 
passed over several pages.’*' The analogy of body and soul in man 
is incessantly used to illustrate a two-fold natuie in Chri-t. Nothing 
can be more 'fallacious. It breaks down at every .step; for if it be 
used to signify the possible union of two different elements in one 
being, then Christ is not two-fold but three-fold, there are in hi?, person 
the divine soul and the human soul, and in addition to all, the human 
body. If it be used to signify the union of two natures in one person, 
the soul aud body are not two distinct natures, in the sense required, 
and therefore can neither illustrate nor prove thedogmaticalcomplexity 
ascribed to Christ. E\ery nature that we know is composite, but it is 
one thing to be compounded of various qualities, and another to be a 
union of irreconcileable ones. If man had iwn souls in one body, 
so perfectly united as to make a single person, and yet that one 
should be ignorant of what the other knew, then we should liavc an 
illustration that would be correct and intelligible. Mr. Joac.‘! uses 
the following illustration, to shew that we distinguish between the 
body and the soul when we do not ex])rc«>s the distinction in words. 
“ If we say,” he observes, “ that a neighbour is sick, or in pain, or 
hungry, or thirsty, or in want, we mean that his body is sick, or in pain, 
or hungry, or thirsty, or in want, and no one for a moment supposes 
that we refer to his soul. And if, on the other hand, w'e say that a 
man is learned, or ignorant, wise or unwise, happy or miserable, 
humble or proud, it is equally obvk>us that wc refer to the soul, and 
not to the body.” f No such distinction is known either in grammar or 
philosophy, and the laws of thought as well as those of language 
equally repudiate it. A man may be healthy or sick by means of the 
excellence or defect of his body, but the a.seertion is made of the 
man as a person. He may in like mauuer be wise or ignorant by 
means of the excellence or defects of the faculties of his soul; but 
again, the assertion is of the person. And, indeed, if we were to 
speak with severe and metaphysical precision, eveiy instance which 
the preacher has adduced should be predicated of the Soul, for so far 
as they are sensations, they belong properly to the soul; and the body 
is bul their medium or instrument. By the laws, then, both of 
thought and language, whatever Christ affirms of himself, lie affirms 
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of his person, be tlie eleroenta what they may that enter into its 
constitution. But how are we ^o think of the dogma for which such 
hair-splitting distinctioi^ are adduced; distinctions which/ had not 
the solemnity of the subject forbidden the use of ridicule, might be 
shown by all foms of speech to be as incongruous as they are 
puerile, and as ridiculous as they are false. 

Note on John xii. See page 8. 

On the supposition of our Lord’s simple humanity, this chapter 
exhibits a most sublime revelation of his nature. On any other hy¬ 
pothesis it loses all its moral beauty, and leaves ns nothing but in¬ 
consistency. The belief of his simple human nature gives a more 
sacred awe to the circumstances in which he was placed, explains to 
us those struggles and workings of his inmost soul, which were deep¬ 
ening the bitterness of his hour of travail. We can then appreciate 
the grandeur with which, in the spirit of duty, he arose to meet the 
approaching storm; and we can also appreciate the tenderness atid 
sensibility with which he shrunk for a moment from the anguish-that 
awaited him. To say that the godhead withdrew its support from 
him is a solution unintelligible in any sense. For through every 
moment of his existence he must have been conscious of his proper 
Deity, or he was not; if he was, why tremble ? if not, then during 
that period his godhead was virtually extinguished, and he remained 
simply man. But every utterance of his in this profound chapter is 
truly human,—breathings of tliat nature from its inmost recessse, 
strong iu duty, but struggling with fear and grief. 

There is no period of our Lord's mission in which we see so 
profound a solemnity around him. He had come from the quiet and 
hospitable home of his friends in Bethany, bad made his public and 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem, but the awful close and consumma¬ 
tion was at hand; he knew that these hosannahs would scarcely have 
died on the ear, before their change into bootings and revilings; and 
the hands which spread the palm were ready to drag him to the 
cross. The next day was big with sorrows and tortiu*es. The mys- 
tenes of death and the grave were to be resolved; and it is no 
dishonour to our Lord to suppose such a prospect should fill his heart 
with trouble; for the most finely constituted nature is ever the most 
sensitive, and those who perceive clearly and vividly, apprehend cir¬ 
cumstances which it never enters into coarser minds to discern. In 
proportion as our personal sensations are acute, is the victory of duty 
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noble that overcomes them, in the same proportion also is the 
strength of submission, or the be|uty' pi patience. With these 
views, we can well interpret for our consolation and example the 
anguished exclamation of Christ,—-" Now is my soul troubled, and 
wbat shall 1 say ? Father, save me from this hour; but for this 
cause came I to this hour.” 

If Christ were God as well as man, words like these are abso¬ 
lutely unaccountable; and as we cannot be so profane as to think 
that Christ spoke for mere effect, we have only to conclude that it was 
the fervent and simple exclamation of a being who felt he needed 
help from Heaven. This were impiety of the darkest die, if Jesns in 
one portion of his own person was infinite and omnipotent. 

Note 1, see page 18. 

" Priestley, loaded with glory, was modest enough to be 
astonished at his good fortune, and at the multitude of beautiful 
facts which nature seemed to reveal to him alone. lie forgot 
tliat her fa\ours were not gratuitous, and that if she had so 
well explained herself, it was because he had known how to con¬ 
strain her by his indefatigable perseverance in questioning her, and 
by a thousand ingenious means of wresting from her her answers. 
Others carefully conceal what they owe to accident. Priestley seemed 
to wi.sh to ascribe to it all his merit. He records, with unexampled 
candour, how many times he had profited by it without knowing it, 
how many times he was in possession of new substances without 
having perceived them; and he nev#r concealed the erroneous views 
which sometimes directed his efforts, and which he renounced only 
from experience. These confessions did honour to bis modesty, 
without disarming jealousy. Those whose views and methods had 
never led them to discovery, called him a mere maker of experiments, 
without method, and without an object:—" It is not astoiiisliing,” 
they added, " that among so many trials and combinations he should 
find Fome that were successful. But real natura’ Philosophers were 
not duped by these selfi^'h criticisms.'*—After some remarks on. 
Priestley’s changes in religious opinions, and tracing rapidly hia' 
progress from fiei cest Calvinism to simple humanitarianism, he thu»| 
beautifully describes the close of his laborious life;—" His last mo¬ 
ments were full of those feelings of piety which animated his whole^ 
life, and the improper controul of which had been the foundation o| 
all hi*» errors. He caused the gospel to be read to him, and tlianked 
God for having allowed him to lead an useful life, and granted him 
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A peaceful death. Among the list of the principal blessings, he 
ranked that of having persotvdly known almost all his contempo¬ 
raries. ' I am going to sleep as you do,* said he to his grand-chil- 
dren, who were brought to him, * but we shall wake again together, 
and, I hope, to eternal happinessthus evincing in what belief he 
died. These were his last words. Such was the end of that man, 
w'hom his enemies accused of wishing to overthrow all morality and 
religion, and yet whose greatest error was to mistake his vocation, 
and to attach too much importance to his individual sentiments in 
matters when the most important of all feelings ought to be the love 
of peace.”* 

The Edinburgh Review, 'f from which this extract is taken, intro¬ 
duces it with the following liberal and generous remarks:— 

" We cannot pass unnoticed the Ehge of Dr. Priestley, which 
brought his biographer into the field of theological discussion, and 
which deserves to be studied in a country where the Character of that 
extraordinary man, both as a Philosopher and a Christian, has been 
so greatly misrepresented. 

The conclusion of the following extract is earnestly recommended 
to the consideration of those pious men who have been misled by the 
intolerant spirit of the day; and who, on lending their aid, without 
being conscious of what they are doing, to break the cords of affection 
which ought to unite the professors of our common Christianity. 

Note 2, see page 26. 

A great mass of the religious wbrld, in the orthodox meaning of that 
phrase, is now called evangelical, and although that term, I admit, does 
not necessarily imply absolute Calvinism, yet, in point of fact, the 
greater number of those whom it designates are Calvinists. The 
opponents of Ceilvinism arc often accused of misrepresenting it. For 
this reason I have endeavouredberctoraake it speak for itself—^bysome 
of its principal formularies, by one or two of its popular writers, and 
by the author of it himself, in his own words,—Many will say tkeg 
hold no such sentiments; for the sake of human nature I sincerely 
believe them; if I thought such a faith (the terms being understood) 
could be extensively entertained, confidence in my species would be 
turned into fear. But, notwithstanding, many opinions which they 
do hold, logically pursued, lead directly to the conclusions contained 
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in the extracts, the writers of which were perfectly consistent with 
their system. Numbers who are cabled Calvinists, I am aware, not 
only do not believe its worst doctrines, but do not understand 
them. In the statement, however, of opinions, we cannot be guided 
by individual feelings, except in cases where we have individual pro¬ 
test to the contrary. The members of the Church of England may 
object to tlie Westminster confession of Faith, not being a formulary 
of their Church : it is, however, the sworn authority of a large body 
of clergy with whom, when purpose needs, they refuse not to hold 
friendly communion. It is, however, an accurate digest of Cal¬ 
vinism : in that relation I have used it,—to such of the English clergy 
as are not Calvinists it can have no reference. I wish to quote it as 
a theological, and not as an ecclesical authority. But the seventeenth 
article of the English Church, though softened in expresrion, is the 
same in sense. Burnet I know has made the unsuccessful effort to 
suit it to both sides for the sake of tender consciences; but that 
must be a most convenient and comprehensive latitude of phraseology 
which can sound all the notes of the theological scale, from high 
Calvinism dowTi to low Arminianisin. That the meaning of the article 
is properly Cal vinistic, is plain from the times in which it was composed, 
from the opinions of the men who drew it up, and from the terms in 
which it is expressed. Yet many thousand ministers with all varieties 
and shades of opinion-s, solemnly affirm they believe it, although the 
law demands that the articles shall be taken in their plain and gram¬ 
matical sense. This is one proof of the consistency of creeds. I 
quote one author, Boston, who seeftis actually to feast and luxuriate 
amidst the dark monstrocities which he pictures ; his spirit appears to 
bound, and his heart to exult within him, at the sound of the dread¬ 
ful trumpet which calls the wicked to their final doom ; and one can 
almost imagine the rapture of his eye, as in fancy he saw the flame 
kindling, and the smoke of torment arising in which they were to 
burn for ever. In his description of hell he disjflays no ordinary 
degree of graphic and geographical talent, ana when he comes to 
paint the sufferings of damned bodies, he is so accurate and anato- ‘ 
mical, that as Pidey at 60 learned anatomy, to write on natural the- 
ology, you would suppose that Boston learned it to enlm'ge with cor¬ 
rectness on the physical tortures of the lost. I wish not to fix his 
opinions upon any man or body of men ; substantially, however, they 
are no mote than Culvinitm, though some might object to his mode 
of expressing them. This 1 may fairly say to any ot those wlio do 
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not afree with Boston in their Calvinism, and would yet fix the 
Improved Version on us, that Hheij are as bound to receive the one 
as we the other. Nay, more so, inasmuch as Boston’s work is in 
a wider circulation, and with the evidence of most extensive ap¬ 
proval. It is published by the London Tract Society, and t have an 
edition before me as late as 1838; it is sold by every evangelical 
bookseller, and it is to be found on the shelves of every evangelical 
circulating library. We are accused of rebellion against God and 
Christ; but let any one read dispassionately the extracts contained in 
this, and reflect on the sentiments to be deduced from their collective 
testimony, and then let him say whether deeper injury was ever done 
to God, or Christ, or man, than is inflicted by these repulsive dogmas. 
By these descriptions, if God is a being of love or justice, then lan¬ 
guage has no meaning, or we arc to interpret the terms by their con¬ 
tradictories. If you were only to disguise the words, but preserve 
the sentiments, and attribute the character implied in them to the 
parent of the most zealous of Calvinists, he would .sjuiru the as^jer- 
sion with honest indignation. And, if we mean not by goodness in 
God, something analogous to goodness in man, what is it that we 
can mean? The abstractions in which these dogmas arc involved by 
scholastic mysticism, blinds the mind to their ordinary import. But 
let us suppose an illustration. Take the case of a human father, who, 
granting he had the power, should pre-ordain his child to misery ; 
should attribute a guilt to him, he never knew; should require 
from him what he had no power to accomplish, and condemn him be¬ 
cause he had not fulfilled it; slmuld place him in circumstances in 
which he was sure to grow worse, and yet withhold the help that 
could make him better; should, as the son sunk deeper in iniquity, 
heap heavier malediction on the wretch he abandoned; should see 
without pity the ruin that continually grew darker, and gaze ruthlessly 
on the suffering that was finally to be consummated in despair. 
•<—Suppose further, and you render the picture complete, that such 
conduct was defined as the vindication of parental dignity, the very 
glory of justice; and he who practised it as a father of exceeding love. 
|Bilt we will go further, and suppose this father has the power to 
his child into misery everlasting, and that he does it; must we 
close the analogy here ? No: we can carry it one step higher; 

' out this being into infinite existence, make him omnipotent 
’and omniscieht, place him on tlie throne of the universe, and put all 
r creatures within his boundless control, he is then the God of Calvin’s 
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theology. This view I give not rashly, nor without foundation; 
it is more than justified by the qqptotions that I bring forward. 
Our faith is characterized as a blasphemous heresy; we employ no 
epithet, but we are not afraid to have it contrasted with Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

. Character of God, 

" Predestination is thfe’ewartegtittg purpose of God; whereby (be¬ 
fore the foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly de¬ 
creed by liis counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damna¬ 
tion those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour.”— 
From the 11 th Article of the Church of England. 

By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others fore¬ 
ordained to everlasting death. These angels and men, thus predes¬ 
tined and fore-ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; 
and their number is so certain and definite, that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished.’* 

“The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un¬ 
searchable counsel of his own will; wherebv he extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 

“ As for those wicked and ungodly men whom God, as a righteous 
judge, for former sins doth blind and harden, from them he not only 
withholdeth his grace, whereby theyanight have been enlightened in 
their understandings, and wrought upon in their hearts, but some¬ 
times also withdraweth the gifts which they had, and exposeth them 
to such objects as their conception makes occasion of sin; and 
withal, gives them over to their own lusts, the temptations of the 
world, and the power of Satan; whereby it oometh to pass, that 
they harden themselves, even under those means which God useth 
for the softening of others.’*— Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. iii, 
§ 3, 4, 7 ; ch. v, § 6. 

“ God, in his providence, permitted some angels wilfully and irre¬ 
coverably to fall into sin and damnation, limiting aud ordering that 
and all their sins to his own glory; and established the rest in holi¬ 
ness and happiness, employing them all, at his pleasure, in the admi¬ 
nistrations of his power, wisdom, and justice.”— Larger Catechism, 
q. 19. 
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**T grant, indeed,” says Calvin, "that all the children of Adam 
fell, by the will of God, into th9.t misery of state-whereby they be now 
bound ; and this is it that I said at the beginning, that at length we 
must alway return to the determination of the will of God, the cause 
whereof is hidden in himself. The angels which stood fast in their 
uprightness, Paul calleth the elect. If their steadfastness was grounded 
on the good pleasure of God, the falling away of the others proveth 
that they were forsaken ; of which thing there can be no other cause 
alleged than reprobation, which is hidden in the secret counsel of 
God.”— Inst, note, b. iii, ch. 23, § 4. 

" Predestination, whereby God adopteth some into the hope of 
life, and adjudgeth some to eternal death, no man, that would be ac¬ 
counted godly, dare deny.” " Predestination wc call the eternal de¬ 
cree of God: he had it determined with himself what he willed to 
become of every man. For all are not created to like estate; but to 
some eternal life, and to some eternal damnation, is fore-appointed. 
Therefore every man is created to one or the other end. So we say 
he is predestinated to life or to death.”— Ibid. b. iii, ch. 21, § 5. 

" The Scripture crieth out that all men were in the person or one 
man made boimd to eternal death. Since this cannot be imputed to 
nature, it is plain it proceeded from the wondrous counsel of God. 
But it is too much absurdity that these, the good patrons of the 
righteousness of God, do so stumble at a straw and leap over beams. 
Again I ask, how came it that the fall of Adam did wrap up in eternal 
death so many nations, with their children, being infants, without 
remedy, but because it so pleased God ? Here their tongues, which 
are otherwise so prattling, must be dumb. It is a terrible decree, I 
grant; yet no man sb^l be able to deny but that God foreknew what 
end man should have ere he created him, and therefore foreknew be¬ 
cause he had so ordained by his decree.”— Ibid. b. iii, ch. 23, § 7. 

These quotations, did space permit, or the patience of my readers, 
might be multiplied to a much greater extent; and might do some¬ 
thing, perhaps, to illustrate the character of the persecutor of Ser- 
vetus. His actions, as a man, were not inconsistent with his ideas of 
God as a theologian. 

" Who can fully describe,” asks Boston, “ the wrath of an angry 
God ? None can do it.” " Wrath,” he says, “ is a fire in the affec¬ 
tions of man, tormenting the man himself; but there is no pertur¬ 
bation in God. His wrath does not in the least mar that infinite re¬ 
pose which he hath in himself.” Then, speaking of man generally, 
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he says, “ There is a wrath in the heart of God against him; there 
is a wrath in the word of God againsj him; there is a wrath in the 
hand of God against him.” We have here his statement of wrath 
in God as an agent; and, through pages of gloomiest description, he 
makes man its unsheltered object. " There is a wrath on his body. 
It is a piece of accursed clay, which wrath is sinking into, by virtue 
of the first covenant. There is a wrath on the natural man’s enjoy¬ 
ments. Wrath is on all he has : on the bread he eats, the liquor he 
drinks, and the clothes he wears.”— Bostons Fourfold State, 

Character and Condition of Man. 

“ With such bondage of sin then as will is detained, it cannot 
move itself to goodness, much less apply itself.”— Calvin Inst., b. ii, 
ch. 3, § 5, London Edition, 634. 

“ Works done by unregenerate men, although for the matter of 
them they may be things wdiich God commands, and of good use 
both to themselves and others, yet because they proceed not from a 
heart purified by faith, nor are done in a right manner, according to 
the Avoid, nor to a right end, the glory of God, they are therefore 
sinful, and cannot please God, or make a man meet to receive grace 
from God; and yet their neglect of them is more sinful and dis¬ 
pleasing unto God.”— IFestmhvtter Confession of Faith, ch. xvi. § 7. 

“ Man in his depraved state is under an utter inability to do any- 
thing truly good.”— Boston. 

The same doctrine is taught more leniently in the 13th article of 
the Church of England, so that amongst the theologians, “the natural 
man,” as they call him, is in a sad condition, for act as he will he 
cannot but sin ; if he does good works, he conimits sin, and if he 
neglects them he is guilty of still greater sins. Quotations in the 
spirit of those already adduced might be swelled into volumes from 
the vast treasures of Calvinistic divinity. But I shall close these by 
an extract from the author I have before mentiont d and quoted from, 
an author, as I have said, highly popular and largdy circulated; and 
here is a passage of his on Christ and the last judgment.—“The 
judge will pronounce the sentence of damnation on the ungodly mul¬ 
titude. Then shall he say also to them on the left band, ‘ Depait 
from me ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 

angels:’.The Lamb of God shall roar as a lion 

against them; he shall excommunicate and cast them out of his pre¬ 
sence for ever, by a sentence from the throne, saying, ‘ Depart from 
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me, ye cursed.’ He shall adjudge them to everlasting fire, and to 
the society of devils for evermore. And this sentence also we sup¬ 
pose, will be pronounced with an audible voice by the man Christ. 
And all the saints shall cry, ‘ Hallelujah ! true and righteous are his 
judgments!’ None were so compassionate as the saints when on 
earth, during the time of God's patience: but now that time is at 
an end; tlicir compassion for the ungodly is swallowed up in joy in 
the Mediator’s glory, and his executing of just judgment, by which 
his enemies are made his footstool. Though when on earth the 
righteous man wept in secret places for their pride, and because they 
would not hear, yet he shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; 
he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked (Ps. Iviii. 10). No 
pity shall then be shown them from their nearest relations. The 
godly wife shall applaud the justice of the judge in the condemnation 
of her ungodly husband : the godly husband shall say Amen to the 
condemnation of her who lay in his bosom : the godly parent shall 
say Hallelujah at the passing ^ the sentence against tlieir ungodly 
child; and the godly child shall, from the bottom of his heart, ap¬ 
prove the condemnation of his wicked parents,—the father who begat 
him, and the mother who bore him. The sentence is just, they are 
judged according to their work.”—Rev. xx. 12. 

It were surely preferable to labour under the blindest mistakes con¬ 
cerning the essence of God, or the person of Christ, than be guilty 
of believing such atrocious representations as these of their moral 
character. The zealous may scout us if they choose, as infidels; but 
if Calvinism and Christianity w'ere identical, infidelity would be 
virtue, it would be but the righteous rebeflion of human nature 
against creeds, in vindication of the truth of its own affections, and 
the rectitude of its God. 
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PREFACE. 


The length of the following Discourse rendered it nece38ar5' to omit large 
portions of it in the delivery; the remainder has undergone no alteration 
in preparing the Lecture for the press. 

It is one of the duties of the tH)ntrover8ialist to drop each subject of de" 
bate so soon as every thing materially aifccting it has been advanced; and 
to seize the time for silence, as promptly as the time fur speech. This con¬ 
sideration would have led me to abstain from any further remarks respecting 
the Improved Version, did it not appear that it is considered disrespectful 
to pass without notice any argmnent adduced by our opponents. In briefly 
adverting to Mr, Byrth’s strictures on my former Lecture, contained in the 
Preface to hi.s own, I am more anxious to avert from myself the imputation 
of discourtesy to him than to disprove his charge of “ Pitiful Evasion;" 
which even the accuser himself, I imagine, cannot permanently esteem 
Just. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms of my respected opponent, I still main¬ 
tain that a Subscriber to the British an^ Foreign Unitarian Association is no 
more responsible for the alleged delinquencies of the Improved Version, 
than is a Subscriber to the British and Foreign Bible Society for the known 
departures from the true standard of the text which its funds are employed 
to circulate. Mr. Byrth appears to enumerate tliree particulars, in which 
he thiuks that the parallelism between these two cases fails ; 

First; “The Authorized Version does not profess t' be a systematic In¬ 
terpretation. It is not, in one word, a Creed and an xlxposition. It is only 
a literal translation, without note or comment.” So much the worse, must 
we not say? Whatever deception a false text can produce, is thus wholly 
concealed and undiscoveruhle ; the counterfeit passes into circulation, un¬ 
distinguished from the pure gold of the Divine Word, bearing on its front 
the very same image and superscription. Did this version **profess to be a 
systematic Interpretation," readers would be on their guard; but while pro¬ 
fessing to he “ without note or comment," it inserts “a note" or gloss (in 
the case of the Heavenly Witnesses) into the text itself. Tlio doctrinal 
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bearing of this and other readings, in which Griesbach’s diilers from the 
Received Text, makes the Authorized Version, quoad hoc, a creed, while 
it disclaims this character. 

Secondly; To constitute the Parallelism, the Bible Society ought to be, 
“The Trinitarian Society for promoting Christian Knowledge,” avowedly 
publishing an “Improved Version of the Scriptures,” &c. So long, then, 
as Churchmen abstain from proposing “an Improved Version,” and desig¬ 
nate their societies by neutral names, they may be acquitted, “ in foro con- 
scientioe,” fur retaining any corruptions which may happen to exist in the 
uu-improced 'IVanslation. It is easy to conjecture tliat, on this principle, 
it will be long before the Clmrch incurs the needless guilt of an “ Imjirovcd 
Version.” Surely the frank avpwal, by the words “ Trinitarian Society,” 
of a party purpose, would rather abate than augment the culpability of re¬ 
taining a Trinitarian gloss; since the reader would have fair warning that 
the w'ork was edited under Theological bias. And one of the most serious 
charges against “the Improved Version” was precisely this: that its first 
edition was without party badge (the word Umiarian not appearing in the 
title); so that it might possibly deceive the unwary. 

Thirdly; The parallelism is said to fail in extent', the peculiarities of the 
Improved Version being much more mimerous, and sustained by less evi¬ 
dence, than the false readings of the Authorized Translation. I cannot 
concur in this remark, so far as it affects the evidence against 1 John v. 7. 
Blit I pass by this matter of opinion, to protest against the unjust exagge¬ 
ration of a matter of fact, contained in Mr. Byrth’s supposition of a Trini¬ 
tarian counterpart to the Improved Version. He speaks of “ a text cor¬ 
rected on the principles of ” Theoto^kal criticism and conjecture he 
knows that not one text is so corrected j that Griesbach’s second edition is 
followed without variation ; that any proposed deviations from it are only 
typograplv’cally indicated, or suggested and defended in the notes. Hi* 
speaks of the retention of “questionable passages,” without “noti''e that 
their authenticity had ever been doubted;” and the expunging of as many 
perplexing doctrinal texts as possiblehe knows that not one uford of the 
most approved text is expunged, or of any less perfect text retained; and 
that notice is given of every deviation on the part of the Editors, in ques¬ 
tions either of authenticity or of translation, from their standards, Gries- 
bach and Newcome, and from the Received Text. Mr* Byrth is aware that 
his opponents in this controversy do not altogetiier admire the Improved 
Version ; but it is not fit that advantage should be taken of this to publish 
extravagant descriptions of it, in which the accuracy of tlte scholar, and 
even the justice of the Christian, are for the moment lost in the vehemence 
(>f the ]»artizan. 
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It is desirable to add, that the Society which originally published the 
Improved Version, has long since been merged in the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. In this larger body three other societies (of which 
one, at least, surpassed in scale and influence the unfortunate object of our 
opponents’ hostility) are consolidated; and its subscription list contains the 
names of those who previously supported any ol' the constituent elements 
of the Association. Hence it can, with no propriety, be called “ The So¬ 
ciety instituted for the circulation” of the Improved Version. It cannot be 
alleged that a subscriber is bound to anything more than a general and 
preponderant approbation of the complex objects of the Association; nor 
does he, by retaining his nanre on the list of its supjjorters, forego his right 
of dissenting from particular modes of action which its Directors may 
adopt. 

May I assure Mr. Byrth, tliat 1 did not intend to insiimate, that his 
strictures were produced “second-hand:” except in the sense that many 
of them had, in fact, been anticipated. I expressly guarded myself against 
any construction reflecting on the originality and literary honour of our 
opponents. 

Tin- renniining aniniadversions of Mr. Byrlh, involving no public interest, 
and having merely personal reference to myself, I willingly pass by ; 
kikowing that they can have no power but in their truth ; and in that ca'se 
I should he sorry to weaken them. 



ERRATA 

In the Second Lecture, " The Bible: what it is, and what it is not." 

Page 14, hae 7 from the bottom, qfter 4th place imerf with the Hook of Acts. 

— 19, line 0 from tae top, for Gallilean read Galilean. 

— 25, line 14 from the bottom, for reasons read reason, 

— S2, line 8 from the top, for bold read bald. 

— 43, line 8 from the bottom, for for read at 

— 45, line 14 from the bottom, for comment read comments. 

— 49, line 13 from the bottom, before separated imert they. 

— 19, line 5 from the bottorui^j,^ discussion read agitation. 

— 49, line 4 from the bot^jgo^^^^onducted read discussed. 

— .51. note, last line, ybr 7W read 747. 

— 5f», line 9 from the top, for this heretic read these heretics. 

— 57, line 4 from the bottom, for later read latter. 



LECTURE V. 


THE PROPOSITION “ THAT CHRIST IS GOD,” PROVED TO BE FALSE 
FROM THE JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. 


BY REV, JAJ.IE'' 


■.lARTI'JEAU 


“ FOR THOUCH TJIEIIK BE TIfAT ARE CALL El) OOPS, WHETHER IN HEAVEN 
OR IN EARTH (AS THERE BE OOPS MANY, AND LORDS MANY), BUT 
TO I'S THERE IS RET ONE GOD, TIIK VATJTEU, OF W'HOM ARE ALL 
THINGS, AND WE IN HIM; AND ONE H)HD JESUS CHRIST. BY WHOM 
ARE ALL THINGS, AND WE BY HIM.”-! Co,, viii. .'5, C. 


Scarce I, Y' hail Christ retired frohi our world, before his 
influence began to be felt by man^infl in two different ways. 
He transformed their Worship, and purified theiy interpre¬ 
tation of Duty. They have ever since adored a holier God, 
and obeyed a more exalted rule of right. Looking upward, 
tliey have discerned in heaven a Providence more true and 
tender than they had believed; looking around, they have 
seen on earth a service allotted to their cor science, nobler 
and more responsible than they bad thought before. Watched 
from above by an object of infinite trust and veneration, they 
have found below a work of life most sacred, to be performed 
by obedient wills beneath his sight. Faith has flown to its 
rest there, and conscience has toiled in its task here, wdth a 
tranquil energy never seen in a world not yet evangelized. 

To suppose that a set of moral precepts, however wdse and 
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authoritative, could ever have produced, in either of these 
respects, the effects which have flowed from Christianity, 
seems to me altogether unreasonable. Had Christ done no 
more tlian leave in the world a sound code of ethics, his work 
would probably have expired in a few centuries, and have been 
very imperfect while it endured. A few jirudential and dispas¬ 
sionate minds would have profited by its excellence; but 
never would it have trained the affections of childhood, or 
overawed the energy of guilt, or reflned the rugged heart of 
ignorance, or consecrated the vigils of grief. 

The power of Christas religion is not in his precepts, but 
in his person ; not in the memory of his maxims, l)ut in the 
image of Himself. He is his own system; and, apart from 
him, his teachings do but take their place with the sublimest 
efforts of speculation, to be admired and forgotten with the 
colloquies of Socrates, and the meditations of Plato. Him¬ 
self first, and his lessons afterwards, have the hearts of the 
people ever loved: his cloctriTies, indeed, have been ob¬ 
scured, his sayings perverted, his commands neglected, tlu’ 
distinctive features of his instructions obliterated, but he 
himself has been venerated still; his unrnistakeable spirit 
has corrected the ill-constrjied letter of the (iospel; and pre¬ 
served sonje unity of life amid the various, and even oppo¬ 
sing developments of Christian civilization. 

The person of Christ may be contemfdated as an object of 
religious reverence, or as an objecJt of moral imitation. He 
may appear to our minds as the representative of Deity, or 
as the model of humanity; teaching us, in the one case, what 
we should believe, and trust, and adore in heaven; in the 
other, what we should do on earth:—the rule of faith in the 
one relation, the rule of life in the other. 

Did his office extend only to the latter, were he sinq^ly an 
example to iis, displaying to us merely what manhood ouglit 
to be, he might indeed constitute the centre of our morality ; 
but he would not properly belong to our religion ‘ he would 
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be the object of affections equal and social, not devout; he 
would take a place among things ^uman, not divine j would 
be the symbol of visible and definite duties, not of unseen 
and everlasting realities. A Christianity which should reduce 
him to this relation, would indeed be a step removed above 
the mere cold preceptive system, which depresses him into a 
law-giver; but it would no more be entitled to the name of a 
relifjion, tlian the Ethics of Aristotle, or the Offices of 
(/icero. 

It is then as the type of God, the human image of the 
everlasting Mind, that Christ becomes an object of our Faith. 
Once did a dark and doubting world cry, like Pliilip on tlie 
evening of Gethsemane, “ Show us the Fatlicr, and it suffi- 
ceth usbut now has Christ “ been so long witli us” that 
we, who have seen liim, have seen the Father.” This I 
conceive to liave been the peculiar office of Jesus ; to shoio 
us., not to teM us. the spirit of that Being who spreads round 
us in Infinitude, and leads ustlirougli Eternity. Tlie universe 
had prepared before us the scale of Deity; Christ has filled 
it with his own spirit ; and we worship now, not the cold in¬ 
tellectual deity of natural religion ; not the distant majesty, 
the bleak immensity, the mccli|inical omnipotence, the im¬ 
mutable stillness, of the speculative Theist’s God: but One 
far nearer to our worn and wearied hearts; One whose like¬ 
ness is seen in Jesus of Nazareth, and wliose portraiture, 
suffused with the tints of that soul, is impressed upon crea¬ 
tion ; One, therefore, who concerns himself with our hum¬ 
blest humanities, and views our world wivh a domestic eye, 
whose sanctity pierces the gnilty mind with repentance, and 
then shelters the penitent from rebuke; who hath mercy for 
the victims of infirmity, and a recall for the sleepers in the 
grave. Let Messiah’s mind pass forth to fill all time and 
space; and you behold the Father, to whom wc render a 
loving worship. 

In order to fulfil this office of revealing, in his own per- 
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son, the character of the Father, Christ possessed and mani¬ 
fested all the moral attnbutes of Deity, His absolute 
holiness; his ineffable perceptions of right; his majestic 
rebuke of sin; his profound insight into the corrupt core of 
worldly and hypocritical natures, and to the central point of 
life in the affectionate and genuine soul; his well-proportioned 
mercies and disinterested love, fill the whole meaning of the 
word Divine: God can have no other, and no more, per¬ 
fection of character intelligible to us. 

These moral attributes of God, we conceive to have been 
compressed, in Christ, within the physical and intellectual 
limits of humanity; to have been unfolded and displayed 
amid the infirmities of a suffering and tempted nature; and, 
during the brevity of a mortal life, swiftly hurried to its 
close. And tliis immersion of divine perfection in the dark¬ 
ness of weakness and sorrow, so far from forfeiting our ap¬ 
preciation of him, incalculably deepens it. The addition of 
infinite force, mechanical or mental, would contribute no 
new ingredient to our veneration, since force is not an object 
of reverence ; and it would take away the wonder and gran¬ 
deur of his soul, by rendering temptation impossible, and 
conflict a pretence. Since God cannot be pious, or submis¬ 
sive to his own providence, or cast down in doubt of his own 
future, or agonized by the insults of his own creatures, such 
a combination seems to confuse and destroy all the grounds 
of veneration, and, to cause the perfection of Christ to pass 
in unreality away. 

To this view, however, of the person of Christ, Trinitarians 
object as defective; and proceed to add one other ingredient 
to the conception, viz.^ that he possessed the physical and 
intellectual attributes of Deity;—^that he is to be esteemed 
no less eternal, omnipotent and omnipresent, than the Infi¬ 
nite Father; the actual creator of the visible universe, of the 
very world into which he was bom and of the motlier who 
bare him, of the disciples who followed and of the enemies 
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who destroyed him. These essential properties of Deity by 
no means, we are assured, interfered with the completeness 
of his humanity; so that he had the body, the soul, the con¬ 
sciousness, of a man; and, in union with these, the infinite 
mind of God. But in a question of mere words, in which 
the guidance of ideas is altogether lost, I dare not trust my¬ 
self to ray own language. To disturb the juxta-position of 
charmed sounds, is to endanger orthodoxy; and, in describing 
the true doctrine, I therefore present you with a portion of 
that unexampled congeries of luminous phrases, commonly 
called the Athanasian Creed. “ The Catholic faith is this : 
that we worship One God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; 
neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance. 
For there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the- 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one; the 
glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such as the Father is, 
such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost:... the Father 
eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal; and yet 
they are not tliree eternals, but one eternal.... So the Father 
is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God j and yet 
they are not three Gods, but one God. ... So there is one 
Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one 
Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. And, in this Trinity, 
none is afore or after other; none is greater or less than an¬ 
other: but the whole three persons are co-eternal together and 
co-equal.” 

Of the second of these three persons, the second article of 
the Church of England gives the following account:— 

“^The Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten 
from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, and 
of one substance with the Father, took man's nature in the 
womb of the blessed Virgit!, of her substance; so that two 
whole and perfect natures,—that is to say, the Godhead and 
the Manhood,—were joined together in one Person, never to 
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be divided; whereof is On| Christ, very God and very Man; 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to recon¬ 
cile his Father to us.” 

In opposition to this theory, we maintain the Personal 
Unity of God, and the simplicity of nature in Christ. It is 
my duty at present to submit these contrasted schemes to the 
test of Scripture. In order to effect this, I advance tliese 
three positions; 

(1.) That if the Athanasian doctrine be found in Scrip¬ 
ture, then, on our opponents’ own principles, Scripture does 
not contain a revelation from God. 

(2.) That if it be really in the Bible, certain definable 
traces of it there may justly be demanded ; and, before open¬ 
ing the record, we should settle what these traces must be. 

(3.) That sucli traces cannot be found in Scripture. 

I. “If,” says Bishop Butler, “a supposed revelation con¬ 
tain clear immoralities or contradictions, either of these 
would prove it false.”* This principle, generally recognized 
by competent reasoners, has been distinctly admitted in the 
present discussion; and Dr. Tattershall, in particular, has 
employed much ingenuity to prove that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, containing no absurdity or contradiction, involves in 
no danger the authority of the writings supposed to teach it. 
But no subtlety can avail to remove the inherent incredi¬ 
bility of this tenet, which even its believers cannot, without 
uneasiness, distinctly and steadily contemplate. Long usage 
and Church authority alone prevent men from perceiving 
that the propositions, announcing it, are either simple con¬ 
tradictions, or statements empty of all meaning. The same 
remark is applicable to the notion of the two natures in 
Christ. 

Before proceeding to justify this assertion, let me guard 
myself from the imputation of rejecting this doctrine because, 
if ?,v rnysterwm ; or of supporting a system which insists on 


* A»aiogy of Rciigigii, pai-t ii. uh. A, 
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banishing all mysteries from reljgion. On any such system 
I should look with unqualified aversion, as excluding from 
faith one of its primary elements; as obliterating the distinction 
between logic and devotion, and tending only to produce an 
irreverent and narrow-minded dogmatism. “ Religion with¬ 
out mystery” is a combination of terms, than w^hich the 
Athanasian Creed contains nothing more contradictory; and 
the sentiment of which it is the motto, I take to be a fatal 
caricature of rationalism, tending to bring all piety into con¬ 
tempt. Until we touch upon the mysterious, we are not in 
coi\tact with religion ; nor arc any objects reverently regarded 
by us, except such as, from their nature or their vastness, 
are felt to transcend our comprehension. God, of whose in¬ 
scrutable immensity creation is but the superficial film; 
Christ, the love of whom surpasseth knowdedge; futurity, 
veiled in awful shadows, yet illumined by a point or two of 
light; these, w'liich arc slightly known, and greatly unknowm, 
with something definite, representing a vast indefinite, are the 
pccnllar objects of trust and veneration. And the station which 
the soul occupies, when its devout affections are awakened, 
is always this; on the twilight, between immeasurable dark¬ 
ness and refreshing light; on the confines, between the seen 
and the unseen ; where a little is discerned, and an infinitude 
concealed; where a few distinct conceptions stand, in con¬ 
fessed inadequacy, as symbols of ineffable realities: and w’e 
say, “ Lo! these are a part of his ways ; but the thunder of 
his pow’or, who can understand And if this be true, the 
sense of what we do not know* is as essendal to our religion 
as the impression of what we do know: the thought of the 
boundless, the incomprehensible, must blend in our mind 
w ith the perception of the clear and true; the little know¬ 
ledge w'C have must be clung to, as tbe margin of an invisible 
immensity; and all our positive ideas be regarded as the mere 
float to show the surface of the infinite deep, ? 
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But mystery, thus represented, offers any thing but ob¬ 
jects of belief: it presents nothing to be appreciated by the 
understanding; but a realm of possibilities to be explored by a 
reverential imagination; and a darkness that may be felt to 
the centre of the heart. Being, by its very nature, the blank 
and privative space, offered to our contemplation, nothing 
affirmative can be derived thence; and to shape into definite 
words the things indefinite that dwell there, is to forget its 
character. We can no more delineate any thing within it, 
than an artist, stationed at midnight on an Alpine precipice, 
can paint the rayless scene beneath him. 

There cannot, however, be a greater abuse of words, than 
to call the doctrine of the Trinity a mystery; and all the ana¬ 
logies by which it is attempted to give it this appearance, 
will instantly vanish on near inspection. It does not follow, 
because a mystery is something which we cannot understand, 
that every thing unintelligible is a mystery; and we must 
discriminate between that which is denied admittance to 
our reason, from its fulness of ideas, and that which is 
excluded by its emptiness; between a verbal puzzle and a 
symbolical and finite statement of an infinite truth. If 1 were 
to say of a triangle, each of the sides of this figure has an 
angle opposite to it, yet are there not three angles, but one 
angle, I should be unable to shelter myself, under the plea 
of mystery, from the charge of bald absurdity ; and the reply 
would be obviously this: * never was any thing less mysterious 
put into words ; all your terms are precise and sharp, of de¬ 
finable meaning, and suggestive of nothing beyond: the dif¬ 
ficulty is, not in understanding your propositions separately, 
but in reconciling them together; and this difficulty is so 
palpable, that either you have affirmed a direct contradiction, 
or you are playing tricks with words, and using them in a way 
which, being unknown to me, turns them into mere non¬ 
sense.’ If to«this 1 should answer, that the contradiction was 
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only apparent, for that the three and the one were affirmed m 
different senses; and that it woulJ be very unfair to expect, in 
so deep a mystery, the word angle to be restrained to its usual 
signification; I should no doubt be called upon to explain in 
what novel sense this familiar term was here employed, since, 
in the interval between the expulsion of the old meaning and 
the introduction of the new, it is mere worthless vacancy. 
And if, then, I should confess that the strange meaning was 
some inscrutable and superhuman idea, which it would be 
impossible to reach, and presumption to conjecture, I should 
not be surprised to hear the following rejoinder: you are 
talking of human language as if it were something more than 
an implement of human thought, and were like the works 
of nature, full of unfathomable wonders and unsuspected re¬ 
lations ; hidden properties of things there doubtless arc, but 
occult meanings of words there cannot be. Words are simply 
the signs of ideas, the media of exchange, invented to carry 
on tlie commerce of minds,—the counters, either stamped 
with thought, or worthless counterfeits. Nay more, in this 
monetary system of the intellectual world, there are no 
coijis of precious metal that retain an intrinsic value of^ 
their own, when the image and superscription imprinted 
by the royalty of intelligence are gone; but mere paper- 
currency, whose whole value is conventional, and dependent 
on the mental credit of those who issue it: and to urge 
propositions on my acceptance, with the assurance that they 
have some invisible and mystic force, is as direct a cheat, 
as to pay me a debt with a bill palpably marked as of 
trivial value, but, in the illegible types of your imagination, 
printed to be worth the wealth of Creesus.^ 

“ Verbal mysteries/’ then, cannot exist, and the phrase 
is but a fine name for a contradiction or a riddle. The meta¬ 
physics which arc invoked to palliate their absurdity, are 
fundamentally fallacious; and equally vain is it to attempt 
to press natural science into the service of defence. In the 
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case of a Theological mystery, we are asked to assent to tw'o 
ideas, the one of which ejccludes the other ; in the case of 
a natural mystery, we assent to two ideas, one of which does 
not imply the othe)\ In the one case, conceptions which de¬ 
stroy each other are forced into conjunction; in the other, 
conceptions w'hich had never suggested each other, are found 
to be related. When, for example, we say that the union, in 
our own constitution, of body and mind is perfectly mys¬ 
terious, what do we really moan ? Simply, that in the pro¬ 
perties of body there is nothing w'hich would lead us, ante¬ 
cedently, to expect any combination w'ith the properties of 
mind ; that we might have entertained for ever the notions of 
solidity, extension, colour, organization, without the remotest 
suspicion of such things as sensation, thought, volition, affec¬ 
tion, being associated with them. The relation is unantici¬ 
pated and surprising ; for thought does not imply solidity : 
but then neither does it exclude it; the two notions stand 
altogether apart, nor does the one comprise any element 
inconsistent with the other. It is evident that it is far other¬ 
wise with the union of the two natures in Christ; the pro¬ 
perties of the Divine nature, omnipotence, omniscience, omni¬ 
presence, directly exclude thu properties of the human nature, 
—weakness, fallibility, local nmvement and position ; to af¬ 
firm the one is the only method w’C have of denying the 
other; and to say of any Being, that besides having the omni¬ 
science of God, he bad the partial knowledge of man, is to say 
that in addition to having all ideas, he possessed some ideas. 
All the natural analogies at which theologians hint in self- 
justification, fail in the same point. They tell me truly that 
it is a mystery to me how’ the grass grows. But by this is 
meant only, that from the causes which produce this pheno¬ 
menon, I could not have antecedently predicted it; that if I 
had been a fresh comer on the globe, the meteorological con¬ 
ditions of tlve earth in spring might have been perceived by 
me without my suspecting, as a sequence, the development 
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of a green substance from the soil. We have again an ex¬ 
ample of an unforeseen relation f but between the members 
of that relation there is not even a seeming contradiction. 
Nor do I know of any other signification of the word mystery, 
as applied to our knowledge or belief, except in its usage to 
express mfignitudes too great to be filled by our imaginations; 
as when w'e speak of the mysterious vastness of space, or 
duration of time : or, viewing these as the attributes of a 
Being, stand in awe of the immensity and eternity of God. 
But neither in this case is there any approach to the ad¬ 
mission of ideas which exclude each other; on the contrary, 
our minds think of a small portion,—take into consideration 
a representative sample, of those immeasurable magnitudes, 
and necessarily conceive of all that is left behind, as perfectly 
similar, and believe the unknown to be an endless repetition 
of the known. 

It is constantly affirmed that the doctrines of the Trinity, 
and of the two natures in Christ, comprise no coiitradictiun; 
that it is not stated in the former tliat tliere are tliree Gods, 
but that (Sod is three in one sense, and one in another; and 
in the latter, that Christ is two in one sense, juid one in an¬ 
other. 

I repeat and proceed to justify my statement, that if, in 
the enunciation of these tenets, language is used with any 
appreciable meaning, they are contradictions; and if not, 
they are senseless. I enter upon this miserable logomachy 
with the utmost repugnance; and am ashamed that in vindi¬ 
cation of the simplicity of Christ, we sho.ild be dragged back 
i»\to the barren confiicts of the schools. 

If,” says Dr. Tattershall, “ it had been said that He is one 
GOD and.also tubbe gods, then the statement would have 
been self-contradictory, and no evidence could have esta¬ 
blished the truth of such a proposition.”* Now I take it as 
admitted that this being is called one god; and that there 


•'ScriJiou on the Integrity of the Canon, f. 80. 
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are three gods, is undoubtedly affirmed distributively, 
though not collectively ; e&ch of the three persons being 
separately announced as God. In the successive instances, 
which we are warned to keep distinct, and not confound, of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, proper Deity is 
affirmed ; in three separate cases, all that is requisite to con¬ 
stitute the proper notion of God, is said to exist; and this 
is exactly w'hat is meant, and all that can be meant, by the 
statement, that tliere are three Gods. I submit then that 
the same creed teaches that there are three Gods^ and also 
that there are not three Gods. 

From this contradiction there is but one escape, and that 
is, by declaring that the word God is used in ditferent 
senses; being applied to the triad in one meaning, and to the 
persons in another. If this be alleged, I wait to lie informed 
of the new signification which is to be attaclied to this title, 
hitherto expressive of all the ideas I can form of intellectual 
and moial perfection. More than this, which exliausts all 
the resources of my thought, it cannot mean j and if it is to 
mean less, then it withholds from Him to whom it is applied 
something which I have hitherto esteemed as essential to 
God. Meanwhile, a word with an occult meaniny is a word 
.with no meaning; and the proposition containing it is alto¬ 
gether senseless. 

But the favourite way of propounding this doctrine is the 
following; that God is three in one sense, and one in another; 
Three in Person, but only One Individual^ SubsistencCi or 
Being. The sense, then, if I understand aright, of the word 
Person, is different from the sense of the words Individual, 
Being, or Bvhsistenjce ; and if so, I may ask what the respec¬ 
tive senses are, and wherein they differ from each other. In 
reply I am assured, that by person is to be understood a sub¬ 
ject in which resides" an entire set Or series of those proper¬ 
ties which are understood to constitute personality; viz. the 
property of Life, that of Intelligence, that of Volition, and that 
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of Activity, or power of Actwn^^^ Very well; this is distinct 
and satisfactory; and now for the filler sense, viz. of the words 
Individual, Beiwj, and Subsistence, About this an ominous 
silence is observed; and all information is withheld respect¬ 
ing the quite different meaning which these terms contain. 
Now I say, that their signification is the very same with that 
of the word Person, as above defined; that w'hen you have 
enumerated to me a complete set of personal attributes,’’ 
you have called up tlie idea of an Individual, Being, or Sub¬ 
sistence', and that wlien you have mentioned to me these 
phrases, you have made me think of a complete set of per¬ 
sonal attributes; that if you introduce me to two or three 
series of personal attributes, you force me to conceive 
of two or three beings; that a complete set of properties 
makes up an entire subsistence, and that an entire sub¬ 
sistence contains nothing else than its aggregate of pro¬ 
perties. To take, for example, from Dr. Tattershall’s list 
of qualities w'hich are essential to personality; tell me of 
two Iwes, and 1 cannot but think of two individuals; of two 
intelligences, and I am necessitated to conceive of trvo intel¬ 
ligent beings; of two wills or powers of action, and it is im¬ 
possible to restrain me from the idea of two Agents; and if 
each of these lives, intelligences, and volitions, be divine, of 
two Gods. The word substance, in fact, will hold no more 
tlian the word person; and to the mind, though not to the 
ear, the announcement in question really is, that there are 
lliree persons, and yet only one person. Thus men “ slide, 
insensibly,” to use the words of Archbishop Whately, “ into 
the unthougbt-of, but, I fear, not uncomn on, error of Tri¬ 
theism ; from which they think tliemsclvcs the more secure, 
liecause they always maintain the Unity of the Deity; though 
they gradually come to understand that Unity in a merely, 
jigurati/oe sense; viz. as a Unity of substance,—a Unity of 
purpose, concert of action, he ; just as any one commonly, 

* Dr. TalicrilitiH’s Sermon on »he Integiity oJ the Canon, p. 81. 
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says, ‘ My friend such-aii-one and myself are one 5^ meaning 
that they pursue the same designs with entire mutual con¬ 
fidence, and perfect co-operation, and have that exact agree¬ 
ment in opinions, views, tastes, &c., whicli is often denoted 
by the expression one mindP * 

No doubt this excellent writer is correct in his impression, 
that the belief in three Gods is prevalent in this country, and 
kept alive by the creeds of his own church. And how does 
lie avoid this consequence himself? By understanding the 
word Persons, not in Dr. TattershalPs, which is the ordinary 
English sense, but in the Latin signification, to denote the 
relations, or capacities, or characters, which an individual 
may sustain, the several parts which he may perform ; so that 
the doctrine of the Trinity amounts only to this, that the 
One Infinite Deity bears three relations to us. lliis is plain 
Unitarianism, veiled behind the thinnest disguise of speech. 
Between this and Tritheism, it is vain to seek for any th.ird 
estate.t 

The contradiction involved in the doctrine of the two 
natures of Christ is of precisely the same nature and extent. 
We are assured that he had a perfect human constitution, 
consisting of the growing body and progressing mind of a 
man; and also a proper divine personality, comprising all the 
attributes of God. Now, during this conjunction, either the 
human mind within him was, or it was not, conscious of the 
co-existence and operation of the divine. If it was not, if 
the earthly and celestial intelligence dwelt together in the 
same body without mutual recognition, like two persons en¬ 
closed in the same dark chamber, in ignorance of each other, 
then were there two distinct beings, whom it is a mockery to 
call “ one Christthe humanity of our Lord was unaffected 
by his Deity, and in all respects the same as if disjoined 
from it; and his person was but a moveable sign, indicating 
the place and presence of a God, who was as much foreign 

* Klcnitiits of Logic. Appendix, in verb. Pemon. 


f See Noft A. 
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to him as to any other liunian being. If the human nature 
liad a joint consciousness with tlfe divine, then nothing can 
be affirmed of his humanity separately ; and from his sorrows, 
his <loubts, his prayers, his temptations, his death, every 
trace of reality vanish away. If he were conscious, in any 
seme, of omnipotence, nothing but duplicity could make 
liim say, “ of mine own self I can do nothingif of omni¬ 
science, it was mere deception to affirm that he was ignorant 
of the time of his second advent; if of his equality with the 
Father, it was a quibble to say, “ my Fatlicr is greater than 
I.” I reject this hypotliesis witli unmitigated abhorrence, 
as involving in utter ruin the character of the most perfect 
of created beings. 

The intrinsic incredibility then of these doctrines, involving, 
as they do, “ clear immoralities and self-contradictions,” would 
throw discredit on the claims of any work professing to re¬ 
veal them on the authority of God. And wlicther we listen 
to the demands of Scripture on our reverential attention, 
must depend on this :—whether these tenets are found there 
or not. And to this inquiry let us now proceed. 

One remark I would make in passing, on the supposed 
value of the theory of the two lyitures, as a key to unlock 
certain difficult passages of the Bible, and to reconcile their 
apparent cojitradictions. Christ, it is affirmed, is sometimes 
spoken of as possessing human qualities, sometimes as pos¬ 
sessing divine; on the supposition of his being simply man, 
one class of these passages contradicts us; on the assumption 
of his being simply God, another. Let us Ihen pronounce 
him both, and every thing is set right; evciy’ part of the do¬ 
cument becomes clear and intelligible.* 

Now which, let me ask, is the greater difficulty; the ob¬ 
scure language, which we wish to make consistent, or the 
prodigious hypothesis, devised for the reconcilement of its 

* See Mr. Jones*« Lecture on the Proper Humanity of our Lord Je.sus Christ, 
pp. 241, 242. 
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parts ? -Tho sole perplexity in these portions of Scripture 
consists in this,—that the divine and the human nature are 
felt to be incompatible, and not to be predicable of the same 
being; if we did not feel this, we should be conscious of ^lo 
opposition; and the ingenious device for relieving the bewil¬ 
derment, is to deny the incompatibility, and boldly to affirm 
the union. If you will but believe both sides of the contra¬ 
diction, you will find the contradiction disappear! What 
would be thought of such a principle of interpretation ap¬ 
plied to similar cases of verbal discrepancy ? It is stated, 
for example, in the Book of Genesis, that Abraham and Lot 
received a divine communication respecting the destruction 
of Sodom; and the bearers of the message arc spoken of, in 
one place, as Jehovah himself; in another, as angels; in a 
third, as men.* What attention would be given to any in¬ 
terpreter who should say; ^ it is clear that tiicse persons could 
not be simply God, for they are called men; nor simply men, 
for they are called angels; nor simply angels, for they are 
called God: they must have had a triple nature, and been at 
the same time perfect God, perfect angel, and perfect man ?’ 
Would such an explanation be felt to solve any thing ? Or 
take one other case, in whiqh Moses is called God with a dis¬ 
tinctness wliich cannot be equalled in the case of Christ: 
“ Moses called together all Israel, and said to them :... .1 have 
led you forty years in the wilderness; your clothes have not 
waxen old upon you, and tliy shoe is not waxen old uj»on 
thy foot. Ye have not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk 
wine or strong drink; that ye might know that / am the 
Lord your God.^^f What relief, let me ask, should we obtain 
from the difficulty of this passage, by being told that Moses 
had two natures in one person, and must be received as God- 
man ? Who would accept a key ” Uke this, and not feel 
that in loosening one difficulty, it locked fast another, and 
1 eft us in labyrinthine darkness ? 

* OetkCSiR, xviti. 1, 2, 22; xix> I, 10, 15. 


f Dcut. xxix. 2, I, 6. 
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11* When a Trinitarian, and a^Unitarian, agree to consnlt 
Scripture together, and to bring their respective systems to this 
written standard, it is essential that they should determine 
beforehand what it is that they must look for: what internal 
characters of the books are to be admitted in evidence ; what 
kind and degree of proof each is entitled to expect. Each 
should say to tlie other before the Bible is opened, " Tell me 
now, distinctly, what are the marks and indications in these 
records, which you admit would disprove your scheme : what 
must I succeed in estaljlishing, in order to convince you that 
you are mistaken r ” The mutual exchange of some such 
tests is indispensable to all useful discussion. I am not 
aware that any rules of this kind have ever been laid down, 
or I would willingly ado})t them. Meanwhile I will propose 
a few; and state the phenomena which I think a Unitarian 
has a right to expect in the Bible, if the Athanasian doctrine* 
be revealed there, and its reception made a condition of sal¬ 
vation. If the criteria be in any respect unreasonable, let it be 
shown where they are erroneous or unfair. I am not conscious 
of making any extravagant or immodest petition for evidence. 

If, then, the existence of three Persons, each God, in the 
One. Infinite Deity,—and the temporary union of the second 
of these Persons, with a perfect man, so as to constitute One 
C’hrist,—be among the prominent facts communicated in the 
written Revelation of the Bible, we may expect to find there 
the following characters : 

(1.) Hiat somewhere or other, among its thousand pages, 
these doctrines, so easily and compendiously expressed, will 
be plainly stated. 

(2.) That as it is important not to confound the three per¬ 
sons in the Godhead, they will be. kept distinct, having some 
discrimnativt and not mterchangeable titles; and moreover, 

* It is hardi; necessary to observe, that I use the word *' Athanasian” to de¬ 
note the doctrine of the Cned so called : not of St. Athanasius himself, who is 
known to have had no hand in thr composition of that formula. 

B 2 
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since each has precisely the same claim to be called Qof», 
that word will be assigned to them with something like an 
impartial distribution. 

(3.) That as, in consistency with the Unity, the term God 
will always be restricted to om only being or substance; so, in 
consistency with the Trinity, it will never be limited to 
ONE PERSON to the exclusion of the other two. 

(4.) That when the persons are named by their distinctive 
divine titles, their equality will be observed, nor any one of 
them be represented as subordinate to any other. 

(5.) That since the manhood of Clirist commenced, and 
its peculiar functions ceased, with his mcarnation, it will never 
be found ascribed to him in relation to events before or after 
this period. 

All these phenomena, I submit, arc essential to make 
scripture consistent with Athanasianism; and not one of 
these phenomena does scripture contain. This it is now my 
business to show. 

III. (1.) Is then our expectation realized, of finding some¬ 
where within the limits of the Bible, a plain, unequivocal 
statement of these doctrines ? Confessedly not; and notions 
which, in one breath, are pronounced to be indispensable to 
salvation, are in another admitted to be no matters of reve¬ 
lation at all, but rather left to be gathered by human deduc¬ 
tion from the sacred writings. “ Tlie doctrine of the Trin¬ 
ity,*’ says a respectable Calvinistic writer, Mr. Carlile of 
Dublin, “ is rather a doctrine of inference and of indirect 
intimation, deduced from what is revealed respecting the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and intimated in 
the notices of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, than a 
doctrine directly and explicitly declared.” And elsewhere 
the same author says, ‘‘ A doctrine of inference ought never 
to be placed on a footing of equality with a doctrine of direct 
and explicit revelatwnJ'' * If this be so (and the method of 

♦ Jesus Christ, the ^reat God our Saviour, pp. 81, .Ifif). 
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successive steps by which it is attempted, in tViis very con- 
troversy, to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, proves Mr. 
Carlile to be right), then to deny this mere inference is not 
U) deny a revelation. But why, wc may be permitted to in¬ 
quire, this shyness and hesitancy in the scriptures in com¬ 
municating such cardinal truths ^ Whence this reser\’^e in 
the Holy Spirit al)out matters so momentous ?* What is the 
source of this strange contrast between the formularies of the 
Church of England, and those of the primitive Church of 
Christ? The Prayer-book would seem to have greatly the 

• It is orthodox, at llie present day, to siflinii that the mysteries of the Godhead 
and Iiuarmnion of imr Lord were explicitly taught by himself throughout his mi- 
ni.stry, as well as hy his apostles afterwards ; and Mr. Jones (Lecture, p. 237) 
assures us that he “received divtm honun^i-, whilst on earth, from inspired men 
imd angelic spirits.” This shows how much more clear-sighted is modern ortho¬ 
doxy than was ancient; for the i'athera thought that a great part of the “mys¬ 
tery” of these doctrines consisted in the secrecij in wliich they were long wrapped* 
“ In the silence of God,” Ignatins assures us, were ilie Incarnation and the Lord’s 
death accomplished ; and the ecclesiastical w liters of the first six centuries seem 
not only to have admitted that our Lord concealed his divinity from his disciples, 
and enjoined on his apostles great caution in this matter, hut to have discerned in 
this suppression a profound wisdom, of which they ficipiently express their admi¬ 
ration, They urge that the Jews could never have been brought round to the 
faith, if these doctrines had not been kept back for awhile,—a strange thing, by 
the way, if the whole ritual and Scriptures of this people were created to pre¬ 
figure these lU) slerics. But Ignatius threw out a suggestion, which, from the 
eagerness w'hevewith it was caught up by siicccediiig writers, was evidently thought 
a happy discovery: it was necessary to toncenl flii’se wii/stcrics from the Devil, or 
he would haw heen m hi.^ guard, and drjeatrd i-rcrij thing. The hint of the ve¬ 
nerable saint is brief: “the Virginity of Mary, and the Birth and Death of the 
Lord were hidden from the Prince of this world.” But the idea is variously en¬ 
larged upon by the later Fathers; for, as C'otelier observes, “Res ipsa quain Ig¬ 
natius exprimit, passim apud sanctos Patres invenitur.” Jerome adds, th.at the 
vigilance of the Devil, who expected the Messiah to be bo. i in some Jewish fa¬ 
mily, was thus eluded ; and the Author of an anonymous fragment of the same 
age, cited by Isaac Vos. sugge.sts that, if Satan had known, he would never have 
put it into men’s hearts to crucify Jesus. And Jobius, a monk of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, quoted by Pbotins in his Bibliotheca, and oomplimcnlcd hy the learned Pa¬ 
triarch as T«K t^puv ypa^wM fu^irlfs ot/K ivtipot, says, “ It wa.s necessary to keep 
in the shade the mystery of the Incarnation of the Word, both for the sake of 
odnclliatiiig the hearers, and in order to escape the notice of the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness.”—SeeS. Ignat. Ep. ad Magnes. ch.xi.\.; Pair. Apost. Le Clerc’s lid. Notes; 
and Priestley’s Early Opinions, b. iii, ch. 3, d. 
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Advantage over the Bible j for it removes all doubts at onc^ 
and makes the essentials most satisfactorily plain j compen¬ 
sating, shall we say, by frequent repetitions,^^ for the dc'- 
fects and ambiguities of Holy writ? Nay, it is a singular 
fact, that in the original languages of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, no j)hraseologij exists in which it is possible to ex- 
press the creeds of the Church, We give to the most learned 
of our opponents the whole vocabulary of the Hebrew and 
tlie Greek Scriptures, and we say, ‘^with these materials 
translate for us into either language, or any mixture of both, 
your own Athanasian Creed.” They well know, that it can¬ 
not be done: and ought not then this question to be well 
weighed ? if the terms indispensable for the expression of cer¬ 
tain ideas are absent from the Bible, how can the ideas them¬ 
selves be present ? Scarcely can men have any important 
notions without the corresponding words,—whicli the mind 
coins as fast as it feels the need; and most assuredly they 
cannot reveal them. Let us hear no more the rash assertion 
that these tenets may be proved from any page of scripture; 
we frankly offer every page, with unrestricted liberty to re¬ 
write the whole; and we say, with all this, they cannot be 
expressed. 

(2.) Let us proceed to apply our second criterion, and as¬ 
certain whether the divine persons, whom it is essential to 
distinguish, are so distinguished by characteristic titles in 
scripture; and share among them, with any approach to 
equality, the name of God. 

It is self-evident, that a verbal revelation can make known 
distinctions oxx\y hy distinctive words \ that, if two or more 
objects of thought receive interchangeable names, and the 
term which had seemed to be appropriated to the one is trans¬ 
ferred to the other, those objects are not discriminated, but 
confounded. We require, then, separate words in scripture 
to denote the following notions; of the One Divine Substance, 
or Triune Being;---of the First, of the Second, of the Third 
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person, in this infinite existence;—of the Divine Nature and 
of the Human Nature of Chrisi. For the Trinity, it is ac¬ 
knowledged, there is no scripture name; unless, indeed, the 
plural form of the word God in the Hebrew language is to 
be claimed for this purpose; and thus an attempt be still 
made to confirm our faith by an argument which an or¬ 
thodox commentator calls weak and vain, not to say silly 
and absurd.^’* “From the plural form of the word Elo- 
him,” says the great Calvin, “ it is usual to infer that there 
are three persons in the Godhead. But as this proof of 
so important a point appears to me by no means solid, I 
will not insist upon the word. Let me then warn my 
readers against such violent ixtebpbetation’s.^^ t “I 
must be allowed,” says Dr. Lee, Arabic Professor in the 
University of Cambridge, “ to object to such methods of 
supporting an article of faith, which stands in need of no 
such support.” X Of the first Person in the Trinity, the word 
“ Father,^ it is to be presumed, may be considered as the 
distinctive name; of the Second person, the terms Son, Son 
of God^ and the Word or Logos \ of the Third person, the 
phrase Holy Ghosts Spirit, Paraclete j and of the human 
nature of Christ, as distinguished from the Second distinc¬ 
tion in the Trinity, the names of Nazareth, Son of Man, 

tlie Man Christ Jesus. If these names be not distinctive, 
there certainly are no others; and if there be none at all, then 
the distinctiotis themselves are not impressed upon the record j 
they are altogether destitute of signs and expressions, and 

* LambeTtua Daitaus, cited by Drusius, in liib Diss. de ncai. Elohim. Crit, Sacr. 
Tractiiitt, t. 1. See also Drus, de quaesitis per Epist. (Hi. 

f Comment, in Gen. 5. 1. C.dvin adds, “ Imagining that they have here a proof 
against the Atians, they involve themselves in th# Kabeilian error; because Moses 
afterwards subjoins that FAohim spatcp, and that the Spirit oj Elofiim br^edeti over 
the wntere. If we are to understand that the three Persons are indicated, there 
trill be no dlafinction among them: for it will follow that the Son was self-gene¬ 
rated, and that the Spirit is not of the Father, but of himself.” For further 
notice of thi» point sec Note B, 

J Grammar of the Hebrew Language, art. 228, 6. Note. 
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must be pronounced purely imaginary. Meanwhile we will 
assume the titles, which I‘have just enumerated, to be ap¬ 
propriated to the purposes which have been assigned. To 
the use of the words Father and Son I shall have particular 
occasion to revert. 

Tire usage of the word Oody in the New Testament, pre¬ 
sents us with some remarkable phenomena. The Athanasian 
doctrine offers to our belief four objects of thought, to which 
this wwd is equally and indifferently applicable ; the Triune 
Divine Being j and each of the three Persons; and its advo¬ 
cates profess to have learned from scripture the well-adjusted 
equipoise of these claims upon the great and sacred name. 
W e are hardly then prepared by its instructions, distinct and 
emphatic as they are, for the following fact; allowing eveiy 
one of the Trinitarian interpretations to be correct, the word 
God is used in the New Testament Ten times of Clirist j 
and of some other object, upwards of thirteen hundred 
times.* Whence this astonisliing disproportion ? Some cause, 
—something corresponding to it in the minds of the writers, 
it must have had; nor is it easy to understand, liow an equal 
disposition of the Divine Persons in the habitual conceptions 
of the Authors, could lead to so unequal an award of the 
grand expression of Divinity. 

Even the few instances, which for the moment 1 have al¬ 
lowed, will disappear on a nearer examination. This appears 
to be the proper place to pass under review the most re¬ 
markable passages, which, under Trinitarian exposition, np • 
pear to sanction the doctrine of the proper Deity of Christ. 

(a.) The evangelist Matthew applies to .Christ* the fol¬ 
lowing words of the prophet Isaiah, which, in order to give 

the truest impression of the original, I will quote from the 

/ 

* See Scripture Proofs and Scriptural [llustrationa of Unitsriiinism, by John 
Wilson, second edition, 1837, p, 33, where will be found a curious table, exlii- 
bittng the usage of the word God, in every book of the New Testament. Mr.Wil- 
son has collected his materials with grcal industry, and arranged them with skill. 

-f Matt. i. 23. 
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translation of Bishop Lowth : Behold the Virgin con- 
ceiveth, and beareth a son; and slie shall call his name Em-/ 
manuel.”* As this name is significant, and means ‘‘God 
with us ” it is argued, that it could not be assigned to any 
one who was not properly God. 

Now even if this name were really assigned by the pro¬ 
phet to Christ, the most superficial Hebraist must be aware 
that it teaches us nothing respecting the nature and person of 
our Lord. “The fact is unquestionable,” says Dr. Pye 
Smith, “ that the gratitude or hope of individuals, in the an¬ 
cient scriptural times, was often expressed by the imposition 
of signifu^ant appellations on persons or other objects,- in the 
comj)()sition of whieli Divine names and titles were frequently 
em])loyed ; these are, therefore, nothing but short sentences, 
declarative of st)me blessing possessed or expected.”t Thus 
the name Lemuel means God until them; Llijah, God the 
Lord; Klihu, God is he. So that, to use the words of one 
of the ablest of living Trinitarian writers, “to maintain that 
tlie name Immanuel proves the doctrine in question is a fal¬ 
lacious argument..”! 

But, in truth, this name is not given to the Messiah by 
the prophet; and the citation of it in this connection by the 
evangelist is an example of those loose accommodations, or 
even misapplications, of passages in the Old Testament by 
writers in the New, which the most resolute orthodoxy is 


* Tsuiah vii. 14. The whole passage is as follows: 

“ Hehold the virgin conceiveth, and beareth a sou; 

And she shall call his name F.inruanuel. 

Butter and honey shall he cut, 

When he shall know to refuse what is evil, and to choose wluit is good ; 

For before this child shall know 
To rcAisc the evil, and to choose the good; 

The land shall become desolate, 

By whose two kings thou art distressed.” 

f tluoted from Wilson’s Ilhistratians, p. 117. 

t Letters on the Trinity, by Muses Stnari, Fiofessor of S.Ried Literature in 
the Theological tSouiiiuuy, Aiidovei. U. S. Belt ed, p. Idl. 
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unable to deny j aiul wbicJi (though utterlj^ destructive of the 
theory of verbal insjjiration) the real dignity of the Gospel 
in no way requires us to deny. Turning to the original pro>^ 
phecy, and not neglecting the context and historical facts 
which illustrate it^ we find that Jerusalem was threatened 
with instant destruction by the confederated kings of Syria 
and Samaria ; that, to the terrified Jewish monarch Ahaz,the 
prophet is commissioned to promise the deliverance of his 
metropolis and ruin to his enemies; that he even fixes the 
date of this happy reverse; and that he does this, not in a 
direct way, by telling the number of mouths or years that 
shall elapse, but by stating that ere a certain child, cither 
already born, or about to be born within a year, shall be 
old enough to distinguish between good and evil, the foe shall 
be overthrown; and that this same child, whose infancy is 
thus chronologically used, shall eat the honey of a land peace¬ 
ful and fertile once more. Nor is this interpretation any 
piece of mere heretical ingenuity. Dr. Pye Smith obserses: 

It seems to be as clear as words can make it, that the Son 
promised was born within a year after the giving of the pre¬ 
diction ; that his being so born at the assigned period, was 
the sign or pledge that the political deliverance announced to 
Ahaz should certainly take place. ’* Without assenting to 
the latter part of ibis remark, I quote it simply to show that, 
in the opinion of this excellent and learned Divine, the Em¬ 
manuel could not hax’c been bom later than a year after the 
delivery of the prophecy. It will immediately appear that 
there is nothing to preclude the supposition of his being 
already born, at the very time when it was uttered. 

Who this child, and who his mother, really were, are 
questions wholly unconnected with the present argument. As 
the and not the person, was the chief subject of the 
PrbpWfs declaration, any son of Jerusalem, arriving at years 
of discretion within the stated time, w’ould fulfil the main 
• Smpture TesUmony to the Messiah, 2(id edit. vol. i. p. 382. 
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conditions of the annotinoement; and^ as a si^ of divine 
deliverance, might receive the rfame Emmanuel. In fact, 
however, the child, in the view of Isaiah, seems to have been 
no other than the King’s own son, Hezekiah: and the Vir¬ 
gin Mother to have been, in conformity witli a phraseology 
familiar to every careful reader of the Old Testament, the 
royal and lioly city of Jerusalem. Amos, speaking of the 
city, says, 1'1/e virgin of Israel is fallen.”* Jeremiah, 
lamenting over its desolation, exclaims, “ Let mine eyes run 
down with tears night and day, and let them not cease; for 
the virgin daughter of my people is broken, with a great 
breach, witli a very grievous hlow.”t Micah, apostrophising 
the citadel, bursts out, “ O tower,”—stronghold of the daugh¬ 
ter of Zion,”—is there no king in thee ? Is thy counsellor 
perished ? For pangs have taken thee, as a woman in tra- 
vail.”J The fact that Hezekiah was already horn, seems to 
confirm rather than to invalidate this interpretation. A living 
child to his parents, ho was yet the city’s embryo king. 
What sign more fitted to re-assure the terrified and faithless 
monarch than this: that, ere his own first-born should reach 
the years of judgment, his twofold enemy shoulil be east 
down ? What language, indeed,^ could be more natural re¬ 
specting an heir to the throne, of whom great expectations 
Avere excited in grievous times ? The royal city dreamt of his 
promised life with gladness ; he was the child of Jerusalem, 
in the horn* of her anguish given to her hopes; in after years 
of peace fulfilling them.§ 

(b.) This prince appears evidently to have been the person 
described also in another passage, from which, though never 
cited in the New Testament as applicable to Christ at all, 
modern theologians are accustomed to infer his Deity. It is 
as foUoAVS ;—“ Unto us a child is born> unto ns a son is given ; 
and his name shall be called wonderful; coanstUor; the 


• Amos V. 2, 

X Micah iv. 8, 9. See the whole context. 


f Jereminh xiv. 17. 
§ .'Jee Note 
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mighty God ; the everlasting Father; the Prince of Peace.”* 
We have only to look at thfe terms in which this great one’s 
dominion is described, and the characters that are to mark 
his reign, in order to assure ourselves that he is some person 
very different from Christ; the Northern district of Palestine 
is to be delivered by him from the sufterings of an Assyrian 
invasion ; he is to break the yoke which Tiglath-Pileser had 
imposed on the land of Gennesareth ; to destroy the rod of 
tljc oppressor; to make a conflagration of the spoils of tlie 
battle-field, and burn the greaves and blood-stained garments 
of his country's enemies.t It seems to me impossible to 
imagine a more violent distortion of Scripture than the ap¬ 
plication of this passage to Christ. But, be it even other¬ 
wise, there are only two of these titles which can be thought 
of any avail in this argument. One is, the “ everlasting Fa¬ 
ther;” which, if it proves any thing, establishes that the 
second person in the Trinity is the first person, or else that 
the word Father must be given up as a distinctive name,—a 
concession destructive of the whole doctrine. The other is 
the phrase, “the mighty God,” or by inversion, “God tlic 
mightyon which I presume no stress would have been 
laid if, instead of being presented to us in a translation, it 
had been given in the original, and called Gabriel.. For the 
word God, Martin Luther substitutes (Held) hero, as the 
juster rendering. J But, iji truth, it is sad trifling thus to 
crumble Hebrew names to pieces, in order to yield a fcAv 
scarce visible atoms of argument to replenish the precarious 
pile of churcli orthodoxy, wasted by the attrition of reason, 
the healthful dews of nature, and the sunshine and the air of 
God.§ 

(c.) het us turn to the Proem of St. John’s Gospel; that 
most venerable and beautiful of all the delineations winch 

* f^ah ix. 5, a. 

f l»aiah viii. 23—ix. 4. Compare 2 Kings xv. 21); I Clironiclet v. 20. 

f Martin Lutlicr'y Version, in lor, 

§ .See Note D. 
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Scripture furnishes, of the twofold relation of Christ’s spi¬ 
rit, to the Father who gave it its Illumination, and to the bre¬ 
thren who were blessed by its light. To our cold under¬ 
standing, indeed, this passage must inevitably be obscure; 
for it deals with some of the characteristic conceptions of that 
lofty speculative reason which, blending the refinements of 
Platonism with the imaginative license of the oriental schools, 
assumed in early times the intellectual em})ire of the churcli, 
and has kept the world ever since in deliberation on its crea¬ 
tions. 1 do not mean that the Apostle was a Platonist, or a 
disciple of any philosophical system. But he wTotc in Asia 
Minor, where he was surrounded by the .in con¬ 

stant familiaritv with the forms, and accustomed to the modes 
of thovghl, peculiar to the sects of speculative rcligiojiists 
most prevalent in his time. At all events, it is a fact that 
he uses language now'here employed by the other Evangelists 
or Apostles j and that this language is the very same which is 
the common stock, and technical vocabulary of Philo, the 
Platonizing Jew, and several Christian writers of the same or 
a kindred school. Before, however, endeavouring to suggest 
the idea which the Apostle did mean to convey, let me call 
your attention to that which he^did not. 

There cannot be a more misplaced confidence, than that 
with which the introductory verses of St. John’s Gospel are 
appealed to by the holders of the Athanasian doctrine. What¬ 
ever explanation is adopted, which does not throw contempt 
upon the composition of the Evangelist, is at all events sub¬ 
versive of their system: and I do not hesitate to say, that 
this is the only tiring which I can regard as certain respecting 
this passage; that it never could have been written by an 
Athanasiau. In order to test this assertion, it is not neces¬ 
sary to look beyond the first verse; and before we read it, 
let us allow the Trinitarian to choose any sense he jrleases of 
the word God, wdiich is its leading term. Let us suppose 
that he accepts it as meaning here “ the Father,” and that 
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the Word or Logos means Goo thb Son. With these sub¬ 
stitutions the verse reads thus;— 

In the beginning was the Son; and the Son was with the 
Father; and the Son was the Father. This surely i'iS to 
“ confound the persons.” 

Let us then suppose the meaning different, and the whole 
Godhead or Trinity to be denoted by the word God. The 
verse would then read thus:— 

In the beginning was the Son ; and the Son was with the 
Trinity, and the Son was the IVinity. 

We are no nearer to consistency than before; and it is 

It 

evident that before the Trinitarian can find in the passage 
any distinct enunciation, the term God must be conceived 
to bear two different meanings in this short verse,—a verse 
so symmetrical in its construction as to put the reader alto¬ 
gether off his guard against such a change. He must read it 
thus;— 

In the beginning was the second person in the Trinity; 
and the second person was with the first; and the second 
person was possessed of divine attributes as such. 

We might surely ask, without unreasonableness, why, 
when the society or personal affinity of the Son in the God¬ 
head, is mentioned in the middle clause, the companionship 
of the Father only is noticed, and silence oliserved respecting 
the Holy Spirit ; who at that moment could not possibly have 
been absent from the conceptions of any Atbanasian writer. 
But independently of this, the awkwardness of the con¬ 
struction, the violence of the leading transition of meaning, 
render the interpretation altogether untenable. If it be true, 
never surely was there a form of speech worse devised for 
the conveyance of the intended ideas. 

In order to give the passage its true forces there is no oc* 
casion to assign to the word God any but its usual signiftea-^ 
tion; as the name of the One infinite Person or Being who 
created and rules the universe. But it is less easy to em- 
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brace and exhibit with any distinctness, the notion implied 
in the phrase Word or Logos-! The ancient speculative 
schools, seeing that the Deity had existed from eternity, and 
therefore in a long solitude before the origin of creation, 
distinguished between his intrinsic nature,—deep, remote, 
primeval, unfathomable,*—and that portion of his mind which 
put itself forth, or expressed itself by works, so as to come 
into voluntary and intelligible relations to men.t Tliis section 
of the Divine Mind, to which was attributable the author- 
sldp of the divine works, they called the Logos, or the 
Image of God; both terms denoting depression or pov>er 
which outwardly rei'eah internal qualities; the one taking 
its metaplior from the ear, through which we make known 
o\ir sentiments by speech; the other from the eye, to which 
is addressed the natural language of feature and lineament. 
If I might venture on an illustration which may sound 
strangely to modern hearers, I sliould say that the Logos 
was conceived of in relation to God, nuicli as with us Genius 

is, in relation to tlje soul of its j)ossossor; to denote that 
peculiar com1)inatic)n of intellectual and moral attributes, 
which produces great, original, creative works, — works 
which let you into the sjnrit and affections, as well as the 
understanding, of the Author. Any one who can so possess 
himself with the speculative temper of Christian antiquity, 
as to use with reverence the plirasc genius of God, would find 

it, I am persuaded, a useful English substitute (though I am 
well aware, not a perfect equivalent) for the word Logos. 
Dwelling witliin the blank immensity of God, was this illu¬ 
minated region of Divine ideas j in which, is in the fancy 
and the studio of an artist, tlie formative conceptions, the 
original sketches and designs, the inventive projects of beauty 
and good, shaped and perfected themselves j and from which 
tliey issued forth, to, imprint themselves upon matter and 
life, and pass into executed and visible realities. From the 
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energy of tins creative spirit, or blessed genius of Qod, two 
very different orders of results were conceived to flow,:-—the 
forms and symmetrical arrangements of the material uni¬ 
verse, by which, as by the engraving of a seal, Deity stamped 
his perfections into tnsiou ; and the intuitions of pure reason 
and conscience in the human soul, by which, as by a heavenly 
tone or vibration. Deity thrilled himself into consdotumess, 
iVnd when I say Deity, I mean the Logos of Deity ; for this 
alone, it was conceived, stood in any relation to us j the rest 
was an unexpressed and unfathomable Essence. 

Tins portion of the Divine Infinitude was incessantly and 
vividly personified; so as to assume, even in the writings of 
the Jew and undoubted Monotheist Philo, the frequent asjicct 
of a second God: though scarcely have you taken up this 
idea from one series of jiassages, before you are recalled and 
corrected by others, clearly showing that this is a false im¬ 
pression, too hastily derived from the intensity of the ima¬ 
gery and language. Indeed the distinction between a mere 
personification and a positive mythological jiersonage is very 
faint. When a writer personifies an abstraction, for tlie mo¬ 
ment he conceives of this object of thought as a person ; and 
were this state of mind perpetuated, he would believe it to 
be a person. But his mental attitude changes ; and, in a less 
excited hour, that which had constructed and painted itself 


almost into a being, fades away again into an attribute. Hence 
the fluctuation of writers, at once iraeginative and specula¬ 
tive, like Pliilo and some of the early Christian Fathers, be¬ 
tween the logical and the mythical method of speaking of the 
properties of the Divine nature. And it may be remarked, 
that the Apostle John partook, though in a very slight de¬ 
gree, of the same tendency. He was fond of abstract words; 


calling our Saviour the way, rather than the guide ; the truth, 
rather ^an the teeuiker; the rather than 
and so I conceive, in the commencement of his Gospel, the 
insgirtUimi, rather than the inspired of God. And then, as 
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if to remedy the indistinctness of this mode of representa¬ 
tion^ he resorts to personification ;'thus 5 at the dictation of his 
reverence, first reducing the living person to an abstraction; 
and afterwards, at the bidding of his imagination, recreating 
the abstraction into a person. The extent to which this per¬ 
sonification may be carried, by an author who certainly had 
no notion but of One personal God, may be estimated from a 
few sentences, referring to this very conception of the Logos, 
from the.,JewishJi^hilft,. The invisible and intellectual Logos, 
he says, is the image of God, l)y whom the- world was fa¬ 
shioned ; his first-boni son, his ricegerent in the government 
of the world ; the mediator between God and his creatures; 
the healer of ills; God’s divine Son, whose mother is wis¬ 
dom. In another place, the Logos is the very same with the 
wisdom of God; the most ancient angel, the first-bom of 
God ; to the resemblance of whom every one, who would be 
a son of God, must fashion himself. He is even the “ second 
God.” “To the Archangel, and most ancient Logos,” says 
this writer, “ God granted this distinguished office, that he 
should stand r)n the confines of creation, and separate between 
it and its Creator. With the incorruptible being he is the 
suppliant for perishable mortality. He is the ambassador of 
the Supreme to the subject creation. He announces the will of 
tlie Ruler to his subjects. And lie delights in the office, and 
boasts of it, saying ; I bad stood between you and the Lord 
as mediator; lieing neither unbegotten as God, nor begotten 
as you, but between the two extremes, and acting as hostage 
to both.” 'I' All this sounds very mysterious; the important 
thing to bear in mind is, that the writer is certainly speaking 
not of any separate divine person, but of the impersonated 
attributes of One Sole Supreme. 

• Phil. Jtul. Op. Schrey ct H. Jf. Meyer, Prancof. 1691. Dc Mundi opific. p. 5. 
C. p. 6. C. Leg, Allcg, p. 93. B, C, D. De somniis, pp. 571. E. 575. C. E. 576. E. 
l)c ronfijs. Eing. p. 341. B. C. Quis rci-. div. hscres, p. 509. B. C. Euseb. Prop. 
Evaiig. VII. 13. 

C 
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St. John then, I conceive, does the very same; onJy he 
carefully warns us agamst thinking of his personification as 
otherwise than identical with the Supreme, by saying out* 
right, that the Logos is God; and therefore that whatever 
he may say about the former, is really to be understood as 
spoken of the latter. The whole proem divides itself into 
two ideas : that from the Genius or Logos of God have pro¬ 
ceeded fr»vo sets of divine works; the material world; and 
the soul and inspiration of heaven shed upon the world 
through Christ. His object, I believe, is to link together 
these two effects as successive and analogous results, physical 
in one case, spiritual in the other, of the same divine and 
holy energy. Having warned us, as I have said, in the very 
first verse, that this energy is not really a person distinct 
from the Supreme, he abandons himself without reserve to 
the beautiful personification which follows j assuring us that 
thereby were all things made at first, and thereby were all 
men being ejnliglitened now; that our very world, which felt 
that forming hand of old, had not discerned the blessed in¬ 
fluence which again descended to regenerate it: ungrateful 
treatment! as of one who came unto his own, and his own 
received him not. Yet were there some of more perceptive 
conscience and better hearts; and they, be they Jew or Gen¬ 
tile, whose spirits sprung to the divine embrace, were per¬ 
mitted to become, by reflected similitude, the Sons of God. 

Thus far, that is, to the end of the thirteenth verse, there 
is no mention of Jesus Christ as an individual; there is only 
the unembodied personification of the abstract energy of God 
in the original design, and the newer regeneration of the 
world. Nor should there be any difficulty in this separation 
of the Divine Spirit from its positive and personal resultsv 
Of the CreaHve Mind of God we can easily think, as not 
only prior to the act of creation, but still apart f^om the forms 
of matter ^ and so can we of the illuminating or regenerative 
Mind of God, as not only prior to its manifestation in 
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Christ, but apart from its embodiment in his person. In 
the next verse, however, tine fieavenly personification is 
dropped upon the man Jesus ; the mystic divine light is per¬ 
mitted to sink into the deeps of his humanity; it vanishes 
from separate i^ight j and there comes before us, and hence¬ 
forth lives within our view throughout tlie Gospel, tlie Man 
of Sorrows, the Child of God, with t])c tears and infirmities 
of our mortal nature, and the moral perfection of the Divine. 

And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” * 

(d.) The spirit of this exposition is directly applicable to 
another passage, adduced to prove the deity of Christ : God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of an¬ 
gels, preached imto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.”t It is well known that in the most 
approved text, the w'ord God does not exist, and the passage 
reads, ** He who was manifest in the flesl),” See. Were it 
permitted to indulge personal wishes in such matters, I could 
desire that the common rendering were the true one. I know 
of no more exact description of Christ, than that he was a 
living and human manifestation pf the character of God.J 
(e.) Let us now turn to the introductory verses of the 
Epistle to the Hebrew's; a passage wiiich is claimed as the 
clearest disclosure of the Deity of Christ; for no discoverable 
reason, except that from its great obscurity, it reveah less, 
perhaps, than any other portion of Scripture, except the 
Revelations, From the earliest times it has been justly re¬ 
garded as exceedingly doubtful w'hether the Apostle Paul was 
this author of this letter; the difficulties and darkness of which 
are of a very different character from those wrhich embarrass 
us in his noble writings, and arise from mental habits far 

* See Note E. t 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

J ET> 9iSt iffTtr, & ^>a»tpdMr9S iawrii' Sth KfHOTot rov vtai) avrov. —S. fg- 

n.itii Epist. ad Mitgnea. c, viii, 
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more artificial and less healthy than his. But whatever be 
the authority of this work, *and whatever the doctrine of its 
introductory portion, it is so far from giving any support to 
the Trinitarian sentiments, that it affords^ even in its most 
exalted language, arguments sufficient to disprove them. Tlie 
first verses of the epistle, altered slightly from the common 
translation, in order to exhibit more faithfully the meaning 
of the original, are as follows;— 

God who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, at the 
close of these days, spoken unto us by his Son; whom he 
hath appointed heir of all things j through whom also he 
made the ages of the world; who, being the brightness of his 
glory, and the image of his nature, and ruling all things by 
the word of his power, having by himself made purification of 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty on liigh ; 
being become so much greater than the angels, as he hath 
obtained by inheritance a more excellent name than they. 
For unto which of the angels said he at any time, ‘ thou art 
my son; I have this day begotten thee ?' And again, ‘ 1 will 
lie to him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son.’ And when¬ 
ever he may again introduce Jiis first-born into the world, it 
(i. e. the Scripture) saith, ‘ let all the angels of God pay 
homage to him.’ And with reference to the angels, it saith, 

' who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of 
fire.’ But with reference to tlie son, it saitli, ‘ thy throne, 
O God! is for ever and ever, a sceptre of righteousness is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom; thou hast loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity 5 therefore, O God ! thy God hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows,’ ” 

I terminate the quotation here, because I do not believe 
tliat the following words have any relation to Christ. The 
writer’s argument not orfly admits, but requires, that they 
should be referred to the supreme God and Father of all. 
Now observe with what distinctness the most lofty phrases 
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applied to our Lord in this passage, affirm his subordination, 
and deny his equality with the Infinite Father. At the very 
moment when he is addressed as God, he is said to have 
fmavoi) and to be set above them as a reward for his goodness; 
in the same breath which declares his tlirone to be for ever 
and ever, he is described as having a God who anoints him 
with the oil of gladness. He is greater than the angels, not 
by nature, but by the gift of a better inheritance. He is 
not the original divine effulgence, but an emamtion of that 
glory, an image of that perfection; and in constituting the 
worlds, or rather the great oeras of its appointed history, he is 
not the designer of its revolutions, but the instrument of God 
in effecting them.* If this leaches the supreme Deity of 
Christ, in what language is it possible to disclaim and to deny 
sujjrcmacy ? 

With respect to the peculiar terms of dignity applied in 
this passage to Christ, I would observe as follows ;— 

The words Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” 
■were originally addressed by a poetical courtier to Solomon 
or some other Hebrew monarch on his accession and mar¬ 
riage ;t uor can the slightest reason be assigned for supposing 
that the ode in wliich the wordssaccur had any reference more 
remote than the immediate occasion of its composition. The 
first half of the Psalm J is addressed to the prince; the re¬ 
mainder to his bride, § who is exhorted to give her undivided 
affection to the new relation which she has formed; to “ for¬ 
get her own people, and the house of her fatherand who 
is consoled with the hope, that instead of her fathers she 
shall have her sons, whom she shall make princes through all 
the land,” Those who can satisfy themselves with the theo¬ 
logical coijceit, that this is a prophetic allegory, descriptive 
of the relation between Christ and his Church, aj)pear to have 
placed themsebes so far beyond the reach of all the rules of 

• Ai‘ o5, nol bip* #5. t *>' • 

X V. 1—9. § V. 10—17 
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iuterpretetio% that argument becomes fruitless $ no possible 
media of refutation esnst, lliey must belong to the class who 
liave succeeded in spiritualising the Song of Soiomon; to 
whom therefore it has ceased to be a' matter of the smallest 
consequence, what wo/rds are presented to them in Scripture, 
aslhey have attained the faculty Of seeing one set of ideas, 
wherever they look, and an incapacity to see any thing else. 
Bishop Young, convinced that the prophetic claims of this 
Psalm must be relinquished, and that the term God in it is 
addressed merely to the Hebrew monarch, and therefore used 
in an inferior sense, renders the passage thus; “ thy tlirone, 
O mighty prince, is for ever and ever,” * And surely, even 
those who can persuade themselves that scripture can have 
two intended meanings, and who imagine the poem in ques¬ 
tion to have referred primarily to Solomon, and remotely to 
the Messiali, must perceive that a woigd by which the Jewish 
prince miglit be accosted, cannot imply the supreme deity of 
Christ. Christ is said, in the common translation, to have 
made the worlds; but it is generally admitted that the phrase 
does not denote the construction of the material universe, 
and is even incapable of bearing this meaning. It descriljes 
Jesus as the i^ent of God in bringing about the successive 
states of our social world ; in introducing the preluding re¬ 
volutions, and the final catastrophe of human affairs. If it 
be asked, what apes, what revolutions, are thus attributed to 
the instrumentality of Christ ? the answer must be sought in 

* New Translation of the Psalms, by Dr. M. Young, Bishop of Ctonfert,-' in toe. 
Comp, Prefece,—When resident in Dublin, I enjoyed the advantage of consulting 
UiH posthumous work, suppressed before its publication, for reasons sufficiejitly 
obvious to those who know the work, and have noticed the reception which ortho¬ 
doxy gives to honest and hnpartid bihUcai criticism and exeats. See Mr. Well- 
beloved’s Bible in toc^;^beie Bishop Young's translation is cited. May I venture 
to refer our learned opponents to the last-mentioned work, whenever they think 
proper to examine what kind of Old Testament theology a Unitarian may hold! 
ft would be curious to know, pvohaMy perplexing even to ordained clergymen” 
to detexmtp% on which horn of the dilemma the Rev. Hebraists in Christ Church 
roust fix Mr. Wellbeloved;—” defert'm scholaiship?"—ot “nneandid and dUhotml 
rrtlirim ! " • 
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the fact, that the author was a Hebrew, writing to Hebrews. 
He seized on the grand Jewish division of time and Provi¬ 
dence into two portions,—^the period before, and the period 
after, the coming of the Messiah; and these were the two 
aOes, hre^aently called ** the present world,” and the world 
to come,” which Christ is said to have constituted. Does 
any one inquire, in what way our Lord, if he were not at least 
pre-existent, could administer the arrangements of Providence 
in the former of these periods, that is, before his own mission 
to mankind ? I submit, in answer, a suggestion which seems 
to me essential to the clear understanding of all the Chris¬ 
tian records, and especially of those which relate to the years 
after the ascension. The advent of the Messiah was repre¬ 
sented, during those yearSf not as past, but as still future 
they were regarded as the close of the old and earthly epoch, 
not the commencement of the new and heavenly; so that all 
that Jesus of Nazareth had already done, the mighty changes 
which he had set in operation,—were an action ujion the 
former of the two great ages; nor would the latter be intro¬ 
duced till he returned from heaven ; to rule, for a period vast 
or even indefinite, as the personal vicegerent of God over his 
faithful children here. This event, which in our own days 
Millenarians arc expecting soon, and which the early Chris¬ 
tians expected sooner, was regarded as the true coming of 
the Messiah,-—the point of demarcation betv^'een the ages,— 
the introduction of “ the new heaven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.f Meanwhile the old world 
was drawing to a close, of which a warning (like that given 
to Noah before the flood) % bad been given by the preliminary 
visit, with unmistakable credentials, of him who was to be 
the Messiah ; he had come in the flesh, aiul retired in the 
spirit j and was leaving time for the tidings of his appoint¬ 
ment and his approach to spread, by the voice of witnesses and 

* Sec Acts iii. 19—21 ; xiii. 33—St; xxvi. 6—8. Hebrews ii. 5. Titus ii. 12,13. 

I Tim. iv. 1. .lames v. 3, 7, «, 1 Cor. x. II. Pbit iv. 5. 2 Thess. ii. 2, 

t 2 IVt. iii. 13. t 1 VcL lii. 2». 
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preachers who published the pledges of his power. Of those 
pledges, which marked him out as the future prince of life 
and earth, none were so distinguished as his resurrection and 
ascension, by which God had given assurance that he would 
one day judge or rule the world in righteousness ;* by which 
he was declared to be the son of God with power ;t and on 
the very day of wliich he became the first-born or the begot¬ 
ten child of God;! and sat down on the right hand of the 
majesty on high. § Invested with his office, he yet abstained 
from immediately coming to claim its prerogatives; he con¬ 
tinued sequestered in the heavens, allowing to the world a 
time of preparation, a solemn pause before judgment; |{ re¬ 
pressing the impatient moment of the great revolution, and 
by his powerful word, bearing awhile and upholding all things 
as they are.^ If this were really the conception of the apostles, 
it follows, no doubt, that they prematurely expected the re¬ 
turn of their Lord j but that they did so, is no new assump¬ 
tion ; and in adopting it I protect myself by the authority of 
Mr.Locke, who says in a note on a passage of the Epistle to 
* the Romans, “ It seems, by these two verses, as if St. Paul 
, looked upon Christ’s coming as not far off; to which there 
arc several other occurrent passages in his epistles.”** 

If the foregoing interpretation of the introduction to this 
epistle be true, it follows that all the power and dignity there 
ascribed to Christ are described as acquisition after his ascen¬ 
sion ; that not till then was he accosted with the title of divinity 
previously applied to Solomon; not till then did he become 
greater than the angels, or receive an anointment of gladness 
above his fellows; not till then did he receive his heirship, 
liis filiation, his vicegerency of God, Of his supreme Deity, 
scarcely could any more emphatic denial be conceived, ft 

* Acts xvil. 31. f Rom. i. 4. 

J Acti xiiL 30—34. comp. Heb. i. 5. § Hcb, i. 3. 

II 2 Fet. HL 0. f Hcb. i. 3. 

♦* Paraphrffsc on the Ivpiittles; Rom, xili. tl, 12. Note, 
j-f From the word God, supposed to be addresbed to ChrUt, in the danse 
“ Thy throne, O God, tlic Deity of our Lord, as a iccond penoii in the Tri- 
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(f.) The following passage is sometimes quoted as affirma¬ 
tive of the Deity of Christ: “We know that the Son of God 
is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true and we are in him that is true, in (or 
by) his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true Gody and eternal 
life.”* But it is surely evident that with Calvin, Newcome, 
Dr. Adam Clarke,t we must consider the concluding pair of 
epithets as parallel respectively with the two penultimates.' 
“ By him that is true,” says the Apostle, “ I mean the true 
God,” “ and this Jesus Christ is eternal life.”J As to the pre¬ 
tence of over-nice grammarians, that the pronoun 
must refer to Jesus Christ as the nearest antecedent, the 
Apostle John himself dismisses it with this one sentence: 
“ Many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This (not Jesus Christ, 
it is to be presumed) is a deceiver and an anticlirist,”§ The 
antecedent, in this case, is not only remote, but plural. 

(g.) I know of only one other set of passages requiring 
explanation from a Unitarian j and of these I take the fol¬ 
lowing as an example ; giving, you will observe, a translation 
slightly differing from the authorized version, but to which 
no competent judge will probably object:—“ Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the 
form of God, never thought his equality with God a thing to 
be eagerly retained; but divested himself of it, and took on 
him the form of a servant, and assumed the likeness of men; 
and being in the common condition of man, still humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, aye, and the death 
of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
&c.”l| Elsewhere Paul briefly expresses this sentiment thus: 
being rich, for your sakes he became poor.^ 

tiify, is inferred. Yet this word, in the original, is Elouim, whose plural form, 
wc .are told, is intended to prevent our thinking of only One Fersou, and which 
cannot mean less tlnan the whole Tvinity. 

• I John V. 20. t Notes in loc. T Newconic. 

§ 2 John 7. II I’hil. ii. 5—8. !i *J Oor. ^ iii. 0. 
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Now, ill order to appreciiite the striking beauty of this pas¬ 
sage, it is necessary to remember that the Apostle is writing 
to Gentiles I and to enter into his remarkable conception 
respecting the relation of the Messiah to them. This great 
object of promise was, according to the original idea of him, 
a mere national appropriation of the Jews; made their own 
by birth and lineage as well as by office. So long as these 
peculiarities belonged to him, he cmld mt^ without breaking 
through aU the restraints of the sacred Mosaic law, stand in 
any friendly connection with the Gentiles; nor did our Lord, 
during his mortal life, ever extend his ministry beyond his 
native land. Moreover, there was nothing, Paul conceived, 
to prevent his realizing at once, had he willed it, all the 
splendid anticipations of the Hebrews j nothing to obstruct 
his seizing, from the hills of Galilee, or the heights of Jeru¬ 
salem, the promised royal sceptre, and making himself, with¬ 
out delay, the Lord of all below j nothing but his holy re¬ 
solve to be no mere Jewish Messiah, and his desire to 
embrace the Gentiles, too, within the blessings of his sway. 
And how could this be accomplished ? Never, so long as the 
personal Characteristics of the Israelite attached to him. He 
determined then to lay these aside, which could be done by 
death alone. On the cross, or in the ascension, he parted 
from the coil of mortality, in which were enveloped all the 
distinctions that made him national rather than human ; the 
lineage, the blood, the locality, the alliance, passed away; 
the immortal spirit alone remained, and departed to the rest 
of God } and this his soul was not Hebrew, but was human j 
and so his relations expanded, and the prinwly Son of David 
became, through death, the divine Messiah of humanity. 
Writing then to Gentiles, the Apostle reminds them of this; 
tells them of what attainable splendours Jesus had deprived 
himself, what rightful glories he had resigned, what anguisli 
he had endured, to what death he had submitted, in order to 
drop his mortal peculiarities which had excluded the nations 
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from his dominion, and to assume that spiritual state to which 
they might stand related. It was not his Godhead, not the 
application of his miracles to bis personal advantage, but the 
dignities of the Prince of Israel, the prerogatives and triumphs 
of God’s vicegerent, of which he emptied himself, and for the 
Gentiles’ sakes became poor. He whose office made him as 
God, became, by his pure will, a servant; he who, without the 
slightest strain of his rights, might have assumed an equiva¬ 
lence to Providence on earth, and administered at once the 
promised theocracy of heaven, was in no eager haste to seize 
the privilege; but, that he might call in those who else had 
been an outcast people, entered first the shadow of suffering 
and shame; he who might have been exempt from death, 
took the humiliation of the cross; showing a divine and self- 
forgetful love, which disregards his own rights to pity others’ 
privations; and which gave a resistless force to the exhorta¬ 
tion, Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others.” * 

(h.) In contrast with this past huniiliation of Christ, is the 
present glory and future dominion with which, in the verses 
immediately following,! the Apostle describes him as rewarded 
by the complacency of God. A?nd here the passage enters the 
same class with three others,J of which the most remarkable 
is the following; “ Christ,.... who is tlie image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature; for by him were all 
things created, that are in Heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin¬ 
cipalities, or powers, all things were created through him and 
for him; and he is before all things, and by him all things 
consist. And he is the head of the body, the church; who 
is the beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all 
things he might have pre-eminence: for it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell.” § 

* See Note F. f Phil. ii. 9 -11. J Eph. i. 20—23. Col. i. 15—19. Heb. i. 

I Col. i. 15—19. Comp. Eph, iii. 19 ; where the apo&tlc desires that the Ephe¬ 
sians may '* be filled u>ilh all the fulness God," 
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“ It is to be observed,” says Locke, “ that St. Paul often 
chooses to speak of the work of redemption by Christ as a 
new creation.”* And a very superficial acquaintance with 
the phraseology of the Apostle, is sufficient to convince us 
that the language which we have here is very unlike that in 
which he speaks of the construction of the material system of 
things, and very like that in which he describes the regenera¬ 
tion of the world by the faith of Christ. Describing the natu¬ 
ral creation, he makes no such strange selection of objects as 
thrones, principalities, dominions, powers, with unintelligible 
avoidance of every thing palpable; but says plainly, “ The 
living God, who made Heaven and earth, and the sea, and all 
things that are in them.”t And characterizing, on the otlier 
hand, the effects of the Gospel, he says, “We are God^s 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works 
and “ If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; the old 
things have passed aw'ay, behold all things have become 
new.'^§ In yet stronger phrase does he designate the religion 
committed to him as “the fellowship of the mystery which, 
from the beginning of the world, hath been hid in God, the 
Creator of all things by Jesus Christ;” jj..,. language,'it will 
be observed, identical with the most unqualified clause of the 
passage now before us; yet respecting which Calvin himself 
admits, that “ the circumstances of this place require us to 
understand it as spoken of the renovation involved in thfe 
benefit of redemption,” .... “of a spiritual renewal rather 
than of the original creation.”Nor does the language of 
our present passage appear so violently figurative as com¬ 
mentators have usually supposed. Apply to it the Apostle’s 
conception respecting the return of his Lord from Heaven, 
to reign visibly upon earth, over a community holy and 
immortal, and the obscurity will no longer be felt. That 
advent, introducing the future age or world to come, would 
he attended by a revolution which could be called no 

• Note on Eph. iii. 9. f Acts xiv. 15, J Eph. ii. 10. 

5 2 Cor. V. 17. II Eph. iit. 9, 

^ Comxnentt. in omncs Pauli Ap. epist. in loc. See Note G. 
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less than a "new creation.” No term less emphatic would 
adequately describe the superseding of all existing arrange¬ 
ments, the extinction of earthly rule, authority, and power 5* 
the recal to earth of the spirits of the just ;t the immorta¬ 
lizing of the saints who had not slept ;X the gathering to¬ 
gether the whole family of the holy in Heaven or earth ;§ the 
everlasting destruction of the faithless from the presence of 
the Lord, an4^,the gloty of his power ;11 the bowing of every 
knee before the Prince of Life;f the opening of the king¬ 
dom that cannot be moved ;** and the award of recompense 
to those who, having suffered, should reign with him.tt 
Already were the elements of this blessed society draudng 
themselves together, some in Heaven, others upon earth; the 
investiture with immortality had commenced. Christ was the 

•I 

beginning, the first-born from the dead; and the departed saints 
sharing his heavenly rest, and ready for the Lord to bring 
with him I the afflicted Church below, in earnest expectation 
of the manifestation of those Sons of God, and, though 
waiting for the redemption of the body, yet risen together 
witli Christ to that spiritual mind which is life and peace ;§§ 
all these were kept by the power of God unto the salvation, 
which was ready to be revealed in the last time.H H The mul¬ 
titude of the holy was thronging in, showing that no scant 
dominion was forming; but that it pleased the Father that, 
in his vicegerent, all fulness should dwell, and whatever is 
perfect be united. Lifted above the hostile reach of human 
miglit and dominion, above all mean comparison with earthly 
names of dignity, he sees all things already beneath his feet 
in the world as it is, and all things prospcctiv’^ely submissive 
in the world as it is to bc.lllf Nor was Jesus, in his retire¬ 
ment above, unoccupied with the glories of his commission, 

♦ 1 Cor. XV. 24. t 1 Thess. iv. 14. 

I 1 Cor. XV. 51. 1 ThcM. iv. 17; v. 10. § lipli. i. 10. 

II 2 Thess. i. 0. f Heh. i. fi; Phil. li. 10. •• Hcb. xii. 2S. 

H 2 Tim. ii. 12. JP Thess. iv. 14. §§ Rom.viii. 19,23,6. 

nil 1 Pel. i. .5. ft Eph. ii. 21, 22. 
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or indifferent to the recompense of his followers; rather is he 
preparing and allotting to'the glorified there, and the toiling 
here, the privileges and powers of the everlasting age which 
shall take place of the thrones and principalities of this. 
Over both portions of the community of Saints, the seen and 
the unseen, the Heavenly and the earthly, he is the living 
bead, and his spirit hlleth all.* 

This vision of the Advent, with alFthe magnificent ideas 
which gathered round it, seems to me to have given rise to 
the glorious “ rapture” of this passage; to have thrown in, 
at first, its light and darkness, and when applied now to its 
interpretation, to disclose the dim outline of its plan. And 
though, in form, the anticipation itself was at least premature, 
in spirit it receives, in the providence of the Gospel, one 
prolonged fulfilment; and many of its accompanying concep¬ 
tions realize themselves perpetually. Though as yet Christ 
comes not liack to us, yet do the faitliful go to him, and 
there, not here, are for ever with the Liord. Though with 
no visible sway he dwells on earth, he more and more rules 
it from afar; wins and blesses the hearts of its people, bends 
their wills, sends his image to be their conscience; and long 
has he had a might and name among us, far above our prin¬ 
cipalities and powers, and made the cross superior to the 
crown. And who can deny that he hath united in one tlie 
family in heaven and earth, compelled death to fasten innu¬ 
merable ries of love between tlie kindred spheres, and trained 
our rejoicing sympathies to see in creation but one society of 
the good, whether they toil in service and exile here, or have 
joined the colony above of the emancipated sons of God. 

What then is the result of our inquiry into the scriptural 
use of the word God ? That it is once applied, by way of 
transfermce, to Christ, in a passage of whose honours Solomon 
was the first proprietor. The views of the writer, and the 
purpose of his letter, might make this secondary application 

• Eph. li. 23. 
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of the Hebrew poem right and usefnL But now, how mi¬ 
serably barren must be that religidii, unspeakably poor 
that appreciation of Christ, which thinks to glorify him, by 
throwing around him the cast-off dignities of a Jewish 
prince 1 All these convulsive efforts to lift up the rank of 
Jesus, do But turn men from that greatness in him which is 
truly divine. And after all they utterly fail—except in turn¬ 
ing into caricature the image of perfect holiness, and into a 
riddle the statement of the grandest truths; for the scanty 
evidence will not bear the strain that is put upon it. Nothing 
short of centuries of indoctjnnation could empower so small 
a testimony to sustain so enormous a scheme, and enable 
ecclesiastics, by sleight of words, to metamorphose the sim¬ 
plicity of the Bible into the contradictions of the Athanasian 
creed. 

Our remaining criteria may be very briefly applied. 

(3.) Our next demand from a Trinitarian Bible is this; that 
as there are three persons equally entitled to the name God, 
that word must never be limited to One of these, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the other two. 

Yet do the Scriptures repeatedly restrict this title to the 
Father so positively, that no njore emphatic language re¬ 
mains, by which it would be possible to exclude all other 
persons from the Ojdhead. If the texts we shall adduce of 
this class db not teach the personal unity of God, let it be 
stated what terms would teach it; or whether we are to 
consider it as a doctrine incitpable of being revealed at all, 
however true in itself. Meanwhile, I would ask, whether 
the most skilful logician could propose a form of speech, 
closing the Godhead against all but the Father, more abso¬ 
lutely than these passages; ^ There is but One God, the 
Fatker.*'* “ Father !. .. this is life eternal, to know Thee 
THE ONLY TRtTE GoD, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.”t The true worshippers shall worship the Father 

• 1 Cor. viii. S, t 
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in spirit and in truth; tlie Father seeketh such to worship 
him ; God is a spirit^ and' they that worship him must wor¬ 
ship him in spirit and in truth.”* “ There is one God and 
Father op ALL.”t 

If such passages as these do not deny the Deity of all 
persons but One, it must be because the word Father” is 
used in them to denote the whole Trinity ; and if this be so, 
then this name ceases to be distinctive of the first person in 
the Godhead; no discriminative title of that person remains; 
it becomes impossible for language to characterize him; and 
the whole mechanism of speedy by which alone a verbal 
revelation could disclose the distinctions in the divine na¬ 
ture, vanishes away. You must either confess the absence 
of the distinctions themselves, or show the presence of dis¬ 
tinctive names. 

(4.) Our next demand from a Trinitarian Bible would be 
this; that when the persons are named, by their distinctive 
Divine titles, their equality will be recognized, nor any one of 
them be represented as subordinate to another. 

If an Athanasiari received a divine commission to prepare 
a Gospel,—^a statement of the essentials of Christianity,—for 
the use of some uncvangeli^ed nation, he would not, we may 
presume, habitually represent the Son, in his very highest 
offices, as inferior to the Father, as destitute of independent 
power, as without underived knowledge, and possessed only 
of a secondary and awarded glory. At all events, these re¬ 
presentations would not be made without instant explana¬ 
tion j and the writer would accuse himself of rashly periling 
the mysteries of God, if he committed himself to such state¬ 
ments without guard or qualification, in broad unlimited 
propositions. Yet these are precisely the phenomena of 
Scripture. It is perpetually maintained by Trinitarians, 
that the miracles of Christ were acts of power, inexpli¬ 
cable except by proper Deity, united with his humanity; 

• John iv, 23, 24. f Eph. iv. B. 
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and that hisF supeirhtim^n wisdom wta' an ekpresston nf 
that ©itiiie Nature which tjlended wiih his mortal 
constitution. If so, his miracles were wrought and his 
teachings dictated hy that element of his pensdkiality which 
was Ood,—4:hat isi,' hf aoo rnis $on ^ but this, our 
Lord uiiequiVocally den ^5 ^The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do;*^ “ I can of mine 
own self do nothing.”t The words which 1 speak unto you, 
I speak not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth iii me, 
he doeth the works As the living Father hath sent ine, 
and I live by the Father " The works whidi the Father 
hath given me to perform.” jj These passages declare, with 
dil the preeikion of which language admits, that the unsdom 
and the mighi which dwelt in Christ, were not those of the 
Son, but those of the Father; the incarnate God had no 
concern with thefn^ for they are ascribed exclusively to hims 
who never became incarnate. Indeed we ask, and we ask in 
vain, for any one divine act or iowspiration ascribed by our 
Lord to this humanized Deity with whom his mortal nature 
was united : his teachings are oiie prolonged declaration that 
the divinity that dwelleth within him was tub fathba. If 
he felt within him a co-equal Godhead, how could he make 
the unqualified affirmation, " My Father is greater than all 
Or can «■ more specific disclaimer of Omniscience be firnnOd 
than thia j ^ Of that day and that hour knoweth na man, no, 
not the Angels Vdto ere in Heaven, neither the son, but the 

* Vhis it; thjtt-ftov.'rce td VlUch out opponeutt in theijpreaitnt controvmy hove 
^ pf Climt Mt. Jone« says, “ Undded by 

the futuest of Oaiktad which 4mit wUkin him bodiiy,'* (did FaPter, ac- 
cording'tblite'e^eAt, dwbilitthtiA bodily?) “his huinan soul was/nccfessa»ily, 
finite in it« Nor emiid h«rus w© have alreaidy intimated, 

know beyond of a iinite intelligence, except it were revealed fo 

him by fto eveRMAL woBi>,,with wbieh he vas mystetlously united.’^ Christ says, 
" aa MV I apwik these thing*.” Wai his " Father'' 

“ the eUfrwfl at the Pr<^r thimanUy, J^c. pp. 221, 243. 

t John V. H), 30. J lb. xiv. 10. § Ih. vi, 57. 

II III. V. 3 fi. t fb. X. 29 . 
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Father ? Dr. Adam Clarke, unable to resist this overpower¬ 
ing text, expresses hb suspicion that it is not altogether ge¬ 
nuine, and that tlie words, " neither the Son,” should be ex¬ 
punged. It would appear that the temptations to ‘^muti¬ 
lation ” are felt by other parties than the Editors of the Im¬ 
proved Version. If it be said, that in the passages which 
have been cited, the subordination alleged of Christ, refers 
to his human nature, and his mediatorial office, then it fol¬ 
low's that his highest title may become the name of what is 
called his low'est capacity; and if this be so, no medium of 
verbal proof reramns by which to establish any higher nature.f 
But can any supposition be more monstrous than this; that 
whenever our Lord used the familiar language of personality, 
and discoursed with the peasants of Galilee, and the populace 
of Jerusalem, he was perpetually performing a metaphysical 
resolution of himself into natures, characters, and offices, and 
putting forth, now a phrase from tlie divine, now another 
from the human capacity; here a sentence from the pre¬ 
existent, and there another from the mediatorial compart¬ 
ment of his individuality ? And the absurdity is crowned, when 
writings, crowded thus with mental reservations, are handed 
over to us as a Revelation* 

* Mark xiii. 32. 

f With respect to the meaning of the namOt “ Tiir Son,” our opponents ap¬ 
pear to vary their statements in ^ way which serves the ends of controversy more 
than those of truth. Mr. Jones says ilint in the passages which I have adduced, 
the Trinitarian hypothesis finds no hindrance whatever/' because the vvotd 
Son denotes in them our I.ord’s human and Mediatorial character. Mr. Bates 
denies that the word can have any such meaning. In defending the supreme 
Divinity of Christ, as weft as of the Holy Spirit^ from wha^ is incorrectly called 
the Baptismal Form, ('* baptizing in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost," ) he begs us to observe that it Is not into name of 
Christ the Mediator tliat converts are to be baptized. “ Oof Saviour‘s words,” 
he affirms, " not only fail to sanction, but expressly exclude, such a construc¬ 
tion ; for he^ does not say, ‘ the name of the Father and of myself,' but ' of 
THE SON,’ that Is, of THE BTERNAl WORD.” Mr. Bates’s Lecture is itot pub¬ 
lished ; hut he is aware that this statement is correct. Since this name ** the Son" 
“ expressly excludes” the Mediatorial character, and must mean the Eternal 
Word, may we asl^ Mr. Bates, how it is the Eternal Word did not know the 
day and the hour, and could do nothing of himself?— Mr. Jones's Lect. p. 242. 
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(5.) Our last expectation from a Trinitarian Bible is this ; 
that, since with the incarnation began and ended the peculiar 
office of Christas humanity, he will not'be Spoken of as man, 
in relation to events before or after this period. 

The glory which our Lord is thought to have possessed 
before his entrance into this world, was the essential, unde- 
rived, inalienable glory, which belonged to his Divinity; nor 
was his highest nature yet blended with the suffering elements, 
or capable of being described by the inferior titles, of his 
mediatorial office, or his mortal existence. Yet is it under the 
designation of son of man that he is described, according 
to the prevalent interpretation, as pre-existent j it is the son 
OP MAN W'ho " was before,” in that state, whither he was to 
“ ascend up again it was, He that came down from 
Heaven,—even the son of man, who is in ncaven.”t What¬ 
ever doubt there may be respecting the precise import of this 
title, it certainly cannot be thought to denote the separate 
divine nature of Christ, as it existed before the incarnation. 
In perfect consistency with this hanguage, it appears that for 
the restoration of this original glory, Jesus declares himself 
wholly dependent on the Father; And now, O Father, 
glorify me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world w'as.”t Here, if there be truth 
in the Trinitarian hypothesis, it w as the man that prayed for 
a re-bestowal of that wffiich the man never possessed, and 
which the God never lost or could receive from another. It 
must be admitted that no expression of dependence can be 
more solemn and absolute, than that whifeb pours itself forth 
in prayer j and if our Lord was able to resume his former 
state, by the energy of his own Omnipotence, this act of 
supplication loses all semblance of sincerity. Yet, if here 
his dependence on the Father is acknowledged to be implied, 
with what consistency can another passage, relating also to 

I lb. iii. 13. 

D 1> 


• John vi. 62. 


I John xvii. 5. 
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his departure from earth to peaven, he seized upon to prove 
that he raised himself fitun the dead, by that inewtinguishahk 
and glorious power, which, nevertheless, he entreats the 
Father to restore ? If his proper Deity brought back to life 
the crucified humanity, it was a mockery for his manhood 
to concern itself in prayer, for the restitution of the proper 
Deity. That his resurrection is not ascribed to inherent 
power of his own, is evident, not merely from the habitual 
language of the preachers of this great miracle, who declare 
without reserve that this Jesus hath Qod raised up * nor 
from the words of Paul, who calls himself an Apostle by 
Jesus Christ and God the Father, who raised him from the 
deadf^ but even from the very text (when read without 
curtailment) which is adduced to prove the contrary; ** No 
man taketh it (my life) from me, but I lay it down of myself; 
I have power to lay it down, and I have pow'er to take it 
again; Ihh commandment have I received of my Father. “The 
Messiah is privileged to be immortal j and my seeming fall by 
hostile hands wiU neither disprove my claim to the office, nor 
deprive it of this peculiar feature ,* my mission gives me a right 
to live, which will not be forfeited, though I exercise the right 
to die. Let no one think that my life is forced from me 
wnthout consent of my own will; you can no more take it 
from me, than you can restore it to me. It is by the ar¬ 
rangement of the Father, whose will is also mine, that I take 
my Messianic immortality, not at once, but through a pro^ 
cess of suffering and death,” ^ 

If we pass forward, beyond the mortal life, to the final ex¬ 
altation of Christ, he is still presented to us undivested of his 
humanity. Listen to the modern preachers of Orthodoxy, 
Mid they will tell you that the judicial capacity of the Saviour 
could be filled by Deity alone; that to pass judgment on an 
assembled world, to read the secrets of all hearts, and allot 


* Arts ii. 32. 


f Gal. i. J. 


J John X. IS. 
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their fiflal doom, are offices demanding nothing less than 
Omniscience, Omnipotence, Incifependence.* * * § But from the 
AiK)stle Paul we learn, that “ God will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath ordainedand 
our Lord himself says, I can of mine own self do nothing; 
as I hear, I judge The Father hath given him authority 
to execute judgment also, because he is tub son of man.”§ 
Nor is it the presumption of heresy alone that esteems it 
possible for God to confer on a human being the requisites 
for so august an office; for it is Archbishop Tillotson who 
says, We may promise to ourselves a fair and equal trial at 
the judgment of the Great Day, because we shall then be 
judged by a man like ourselves. Our Saviour and judge him¬ 
self hatli told us, that for this reason God hath committed all 
jad^ment to the Son, because fie is the Son of man. And this 
in human judgments is accounted a great privilege, to be 
judged by those who are of the same rank and condition with 
ourselves, and who are likely to understand best, and most 
carefully to examine and consider all our circumstances, and 
to render our case as if it were their owm. So equitably 
doth God deal with us, that w'e shall be acquitted or con¬ 
demned by such a judge as, according to human measures, w'e 
ourselves should have chosen, by one in oin own nature, who 
w^as made in all things like unto us, that only excepted which 
would have rendered him incapable of being our judge, be¬ 
cause it would have made him a criminal like ourselves. And 
therefore the Apostle offers this as a firm ground of assurance 
to us that God will judge the world in righteousness, because 

• WanUa^s D^courses, iv. p, 117. 

f Acts xvit. 31. 

{ John V, 30, 

§ John V, ^0. It is very di^cult to determine whether this dasS of passages 
is rightly interpreted aa referring to a final and collective judgment of mankind. 
The discussion of this point does not properly belong to our present subject; and 
the assumption! for the sake of brevity of aigmnrnt, of the usual iutcrpretatiotV 
does not imply assent to it. 
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this judgment shall be administered by a man like ourselves; 
He hath, saith he, appointed a day wherein lie will judge 
tlie world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath or¬ 
dained,” &c.* 

It is, then, in his humanity, that this high prerogative be¬ 
longs to Jesus. Yet are our opponents right in their asser¬ 
tion that, if there be any office attributed to him, requiring 
divine perfection, it is this; no higher exaltation remains, no 
superior glory is referred to him, from which, with any better 
reason, we can conclude his equality with the Father. Hu¬ 
man in this, he is human in all things, * 

Not one then of the proper characteristics of a Trinitarian 
Bible can be found in the Scriptures; and it is vain for the 
Athanasian system to claim their support. This conclusion 
can be subverted only in two ways; either by showing, that 


• Tillul-Sofi’s Sermons, xlvi. Loud. 1704. pp. 540, 550. 

I am aware that the name of this admirable writer is not likely to have much 
weight with unr opponents ; for in speaking of Socinian \vriU‘rs he has indulged 
in a spirit of justice, which the modern Orthodoxy of hi.s Church appears to con¬ 
sider altogether old-fashioned. The .\rchbishop gives the following character of the 
school which took its name from the .Soriui; “ And yet to do right to the writers 
on that side, I must own, that geneially they aie a pattern of the fair w'ay of dis¬ 
puting, and of debating matters of relxu^^*^ without hent and unseemly reflections 
upon their adversaries, in the number of w'ho.n I did not expect Uiat the Primitive 
Fathers of the Christian Chuich would have been reckoned by tbem. They 
generally argue matters with that temper and gravity, and with that freedom from 
passion and transport, which becomes a serious and weighty argument; and for the 
most part they reason closely and clearly, with extraordinary guard and ca.ution, 
with great dexterity and decency, and yet with smartness and suhtilty enough; with 
H very gentle heat, and few hard words ;—^virtues to be praised wherever they are 
found, yea even in an enemy, and very worthy our imitation.” Yet the Archbishop, 
as if aware that his candour might, by a very natural process, excite suspicion of 
his Orthodoxy, rmses himself above imputation by adding, “ In a word, they arc the 
strongest managers of a weak cause, and which is ill-founded at tb® bottom, that 
perhaps ever yet meddled with controversy; insomuch that some of the Protestants, 
and the generality of the Popish writers, and even of the Jesuit* themselves, who 
pretend to all the reason and subtilty in the world, are in mhparlson of them 
but mete scold*' and bunglers; upon the whole wattet, they baVe but this one 
great defect, that they want a good cause and truth on their side j which if they 
had, they have reason and wit and temper enough to defend it,”— iScnnoit xliv. 
p. 521. 
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tlie criteria which I have laid down, for ascertaining the the¬ 
ology of the sacred writings, are unreasonable and incorrect; 
or by showing, that the application of them does not yield 
any of the results which I have stated. I say any of the 
results; for if all the •phenomena w'hich I have assumed as 
tests, would be necessary to give a Trinitarian complexion to 
the Scriptures, the absence of even a portion of them would 
decide the controversy against our opponents’ scheme, what¬ 
ever difficulties niiglit remain to embarrass our own. If the 
list of criteria be thought materially wrong, let it be shown 
where and why; let it be explained how there can be a 
vepbal revelation of ‘‘ distinctions,” without any distinctive 
names; how, without such discriminative words, we are to 
know, unless we assume the whole doctrine to be prmiedi when 
the human nature of Christ speaks, or is spoken of, when 
the divine ; how the poor, who first had the gospel preached 
to them, ascertained this with the requisite degree of nicety; 
and above all, we would request to be furnished with a better 
set of criteria; and to Ije distinctly informed, what scriptural 
phenomena would he required, in order to disprove the Trini¬ 
tarian scheme. If, on the other hand, I have erred in the 
application of my tests, let it bq shown how far into the sub¬ 
stance of the argument the error extends. I cannot hope 
that the exposition which 1 have given will be found free 
from mistake and inaccuracy; and let these be exposed with 
sucli severity as they may deserve. Only let it be remem¬ 
bered, that the real question is not about the skill of the ad¬ 
vocate, but respecting the truth of the scheme; and when 
all the errors of the one haA'e been cleared away, let it be 
still asked, in what condition stands the evidence of the 
other. I have purposely taken my principal station on the 
least favourable ground of the Unitarian argument; I have 
exhausted the strongest passages adduced against our the¬ 
ology : and I have done this the more readily, because these 
portions of scripture appear to possess an excellence and 
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beauty, which are obscured by their unresisted controversial 
repetition, and marred by the lacerations of Orthodoxy* 

And may we not, without immodesty, ask any candid 
Trinitarian, are these passages so very plain and easy, are 
they so numerous, are our interpretations so irrational and 
ignorant, as to justify the imputation of deceit, of blasphemy, 
of wilful mutilation of the word of God, which we are con¬ 
demned perpetually to hear? As to that excellent man, who 
on Wednesday last, treated in this way our most cherished 
convictions, and our most innocent actions, I have said no¬ 
thing in reply to his accusations j for I well know them to 
have failed in benevolence, only from excess of mistaken 
piety. Had he a little more power of imagination, to put 
himself into the feelings and ideas of others, doubtless he 
would understand both his Bible and his fellow-disciples, 
better than he does. Meanwhile, I would not stir, ivith tlie 
breath of disrespect, one of his grey hairs; or by any severity 
of expostulation disturb the peace of an old age, so affec>«‘ 
tionate and good as his. He and we must ere long pass to a 
world, where the film will fall from the eye of error, and we 
shall know, even as we are known.’*' 

In conclusion, then, I revert with freshened persuaMon> to 
the statement with which I commenced. Jesus Christ of 


* Mr. Stewart recommends to o»ir imitation the conduct of a Jewish child* ^lO 
became anxious to pray, like his companions, to Jesus Cbrbt; not, apparentlju^lUita 
any impulse of the affections, or any convictions of duty ; but from a prudent 
desire to run no risk of offending any possible power. When I go to heovon and 
see Jesus Christ, if he is God.” calculates the boy, slial) be ashaped to loofc^hiin 
iu the face.” Is it possible that this principle of making sure of one’s self-interest 
without regard to sincerity and truth, can be published without a blush, from a 
Christian pulpit? And is Christ so little known M yet, that sueh hollow woe* 
ship is thought to be a pa;sspQrt to his favour, iit^ad of winning &oin him a re¬ 
buke that, in truth, must make ashamed 7 Is the Infinite heuer of prayer,— 
whatever be his name or names,—-one who will tnrii hway Roni a contrite and 
trustfiil supplfeatjon of the soul, unless hia titles.are all Wt rlg^t upon the lips? 
What then would become of the millions of entreaties and of cries that daily rise 
from the grieving earth to the blessed God ? Impossible f’twould make Heaven 
a vast Dead-lcttcr Office, for returning petitions on account of a wrong address. 
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Na 2 areth» God bath presented to us, simply In bis inspired 
humanity. Him we accept, not Indeed as very God, but as 
the true image of God, commissioned to show what no writ¬ 
ten doctrinal record could declare, the entire moral perfec¬ 
tions of Deity. We accept,—not indeed his body, not the 
struggles of his sensitive nature, not the travail of his soul, 
but his purity, his tenderness, his absolute devotion to the 
great idea of right, his patient and compassionate warfare 
against misery and guilt, as the most distinct and beautiful 
expression of the Divine mind. The peculiar office of Clirist 
is to supply B new moral image of Providence j and every¬ 
thing therefore except the moral complexion of his mind, we 
leave behind as human and historical merely, and apply to no 
religious use. I have already stated in what way nature and 
the gospel combine to bring before us the great object of our 
trust and worship. The universe gives us the scale of God, 
and Christ his Spirit, We climb to the Infinitude of his 
nature by the awful pathway of the stars, where whole forests 
of worlds silently quiver here and there, like a small leaf of 
light. We dive into liis Eternity, through the ocean waves 
of Time, that roll and solemnly break on the imagination, as 
we trace the wrecks of departed things upon our present 
globe. The scope of his Intellect, and the majesty of his 
Rule, are seen in the tranquil order and everlasting silence 
thdt reign through the fields of his volition. And the Spirit 
that animates the whole is like that of the Prophet of Naza¬ 
reth j the thoughts that fly upon the swift light throughout 
creation, charged with fates unnumbered, are like the healing 
mercies of Qne that passed no sorrow by. The government 
of this worild, its mysterious allotments of good and ill, its 
successions of birth and death, its hopes of progress and of 
peace, each life of individual or nation, is under the adminis¬ 
tration of One, of whose rectitude and benevolence, whose 
sympathy with ail the holiest aspirations of our virtue and 
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our lOVe^ Christ is the appointed emblem. A faith that 
spreads around and withih the mind a Deity thus sublime 
and holy, feeds the light of every pure affection, and presses 
with Omnipotent power on the conscience; and our only 
prayer is, that we may walk as children of such light. 



NOTES. 


A. 

On Impossibility, Physical and Loyical. 

Si order to break the force of all reasonings respecting the inherent 
incredibility of the Trinitarian doctrine, the principle has been fre¬ 
quently advanced, that a statement which would be contradictory, if 
made respecting an object within reach of our knowledge, cannot be 
udirnicd to be so, if applied to an object beyond our knowledge; 
since in the one case we have, in the other we have not, some ex¬ 
perience to guide our judgment, and serve as a criterion of truth, 
'flms, it is said, to affirm of man, that his nature comprises more 
than one personality, might, without presumption, be pronounced a 
contradiction; because wc are familiar witli his constitution; but 
knowing nothing of the mode of God’s existence, except what he is 
pleased to reveal, we cannot prove the same statement to be con¬ 
tradictory, when made respecting his essence. 

This nile, like all the Trinitarian reasonings on this subject, de¬ 
rives its plausibility from an ambiguous use of terms. It has one 
sense in which it is true, but inapplicable to this subject; and another, 
in which it is applicable, but false. ^ The rule is sound or unsound, 
according to the meaning which we assign to the word contradiction ; 
a word which, in other arguments besides this, has made dupes of 
men’s understandings. There are obviously two kinds of contra¬ 
diction one relating to questions of fact, as when we say, it is 
contradictory to experience that ice should continue solid in the fire; 
the other, relating to questions of mere thought, as when we say, it 
is contradictory to affirm that force is inert, or that the diameters of 
a circle are unequal. The former of these su.;gests something at 
variance with the established order of causes and effects, and constitutes 
a natural or physical impossibility ; the latter suggests a combination 
of irreconcileable ideas, constituting a logical or tnetaphysical impos¬ 
sibility, or more properly, a se(f-contradiction. 

It is almost self-evident that, in order to pronounce upon a physical 
impossibility, we must possess experience, and have a knowledge of 
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the properties of objects and successions of events external to us; 
and that to pronounce on a metaphysical impossibility, we require 
only to have the ideas to which it refers; of the coincidence or in¬ 
compatibility of which with each other, our own consciousness is the 
sole judge. When I deny that ice wiU remain frozen in the fire, I do 
so after frequent observation of the effect of heat in reducing bodies, 
especially water, from the solid to the liquid form ; and in reliance on 
the intuitive expectation which all men entertain, of like results from 
like causes. Experience is the only justification of this denial; and 
a priot'i, no belief could be held on the subject; a person introduced 
for the first time to a piece of ice and to fire, could form no conjec¬ 
ture about the changes which would follow on their juxtaposition. 
And as our judgment in such cases has its origin, so does it find its 
hmits, in experience \ and should it be affirmed that, in a distant 
planet, ice did not melt on the application of fire, the right of denial 
would not extend to this statement, because our knowledge does not 
extend to the world to which the phenomenon is referred. The natural 
state of mind, on hearing such an announcement, might he expressed 
as follows ; “If what you affirm be true, cither some neui cause must 
be called into operation, counteracting tbe result which else would 
follow ; or, some of the causes existing here are withheld : the se¬ 
quence, I am compelled to believe, would be the same, unless the an¬ 
tecedents were somehow difi’erent. Were the fact even a miracle, this 
would still be true; for the introducliou of a new or different divine 
volition would be in itself a change in the previous cause.s. But I am 
not authorized to pronounce the alleged fact impossible; its variance 
from all the analogies of experience, justifies me in demanding ex¬ 
traordinary evidence in its favour; but I do not say tliat, in the in¬ 
finite receptacle of causes unknown to the human understanding, 
there cannot exist any from which such an effect might arise.” 

There is then, 1 conceive, no physical impossibility, vriiich might not 
be rendered credible by adequate evidence} there is nothing, in the 
constitution of our minds, to forbid its reception under certain con¬ 
ditions of proof sufficiently cogeht. It simply violate an expectation 
which, though necessary and intuitive befofe the fact, is not incapa¬ 
ble of correction by the fact; it presents two successive phenomena, 
disshnilsr instead of similar; and between two occuiKtiices, allocated 
on diflferteat points of time, however much analogy may fail, there 
can be ho prdper contradiction. The improbability that both should 
be true, ffisy attain a force almost, but never altogether infinite; a 
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force, therefore, surraountable by a greater. The thoughts ceui at 
least entertain the conception of them both; nor is it more difficult to 
forwi the mental image of a piece of ice mmelted on the fire, than of 
the same substance melting away. 

It is quite otherwise with a metaphysical impossibility or proper 
contradiction. The variance is, in this case, not between successive 
phenomena, but between synchronous ideas. We deny that the dia¬ 
meters of a circle arc unequal, without experience, without measure¬ 
ment, and just as confidently respecting a circle in the remotest space, 
aa respecting one before our eyes. As soon as we have the ideas of 
" circle,” " diameter,” “ equality,” this judgment necessarily fol¬ 
lows. Our own consciousness makes us aware of the incomimtibility 
between the idea expressed by the word " circle,” and that expressed 
by the phrase “ unequal diameters;” the former word being- simply 
the name of a curve having equal diameters. The variance, in this case, 
is not between two external occurrences, but between two notions 
within our own minds; and simply to have the notions is to perceive 
their disagreement. It would be vain to urge upon us that, possibly, in 
regions of knowledge beyond our reach, circles with unequal dia¬ 
meters might exist: we should reply, that the words employed were 
merely the symbols of ideas in our consciousness, behveen which we 
felt agreement to be out of the question; that so long as the words 
meant what they tiow mean, this must continue to be the case; and 
that if there were any one, to whom the same sound of speech sug¬ 
gested a truth instead of a falsehood, this would only show, that the 
terms did not stand for the same things with him as with us. It will 
be observed that, in this case, we cannot even attain any conception 
of the thing affirmed ; no mental image can be formed of a circle 
with unequal diameters; make the dianieters unequal, and it is a 
circle no more. 

A further analysis might, I believe, reduce more nearly under the 
same class a physical fimd a metaphysical impossibility ; and miglit 
show that some of the language in which I have t nleavourcd to con¬ 
trast them, is not strictly correct. But the main difference, which the 
present argument requires, {pis., that no experience can reconcile the 
tenns of a logical contradiction.) would only be brought out more 
clearly than ever. I am. aware, for instance, that the distinction which 
I have drawn between my two examples.—that the latter deals wit \ 
ideas within «s,the former with facts without us,- does not peuetiatc t 
the roots of the question; that external phenomena are nothing to us. 
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till they become : nothing, except through the perceptions 

and notions ^e form of them; and that the variance therefore, even 
in the case of a physical impossibility, must lie between our own 
ideas. I may accordingly be reminded, that the notion of “ melting 
with fire” is as essentially a part of our idea of “ ice,” as the notion 
cf ** equal diametcns” is of our idea of a "circle so that the final 
appeal might, with as much reason, be made to our own conscious¬ 
ness in the one case as in the other. Might it not be said, “ so long 
as the word ice retains its meaning, the proi^osition in question is a 
self-contradiction I for that word signifies a certain substance that 
will melt on the application of heat ?” This is true; and resolves 
the distinction which I have endeavoured to explain into this form: 
the word " ice’* may be kept open to modifications of meaning, the 
word ** circle” cannot. And the reason is obvious. The idea of the 
material snbstaUce is a highly complex idea, comprising the notion of 
many independent properties, introduced to us through several of our 
senses; such as solidity, crystalline form, transparency, coldness, 
smoothness, whiteness, &c.; the quality of fusion by heat is only one 
ammg many of the ingredients composing the conception ; and should 
this even be found to be accidental, and be withdrawn, the idea 
would still retain so vast a majority of its elements, that its identity 
would not be lost, nor its name undergo dismissal. But the notion of 
the circle is perfectly simple; being wholly made up of the idea of 
equal diameters, and of other properties dependent on this; so tliat 
if this be removed, the whole conception disappears, and nothing re¬ 
mains to he denoted by the word. Hence, a physical contradiction 
proposes to exclude from our notion of an object or event one out of 
many of its constituents,—an alteration perfectly akin to that which 
further experience itself often makes; a metaphysical contradiction 
denies of a term all, or the essential part, of the ideas attached to it. 
The materials for some sort of conception remain in the one case, 
vanish in the other. 

Now the terms employed in the statement of the doctrine of the 

Trinity are abstract words; " person,” " substance,” “ beingand 

the numerical words " One” and " Three,” are all names for verv 

¥ 

simple ideas; not indeed (except the two last) having the precision 
of quantitative and roatliematical terms; but having none of that 
complexity which would allow them to lose my meaning, and yet keep 
any / to change their sense without forfeiting their identity. Hie ideas 
which we have of these words are as much within ourselves, and as 
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capable of comparison by our own consciousness, as the ideas be¬ 
longing to the words angle and triangle ; and when, on hearing the 
assertion that there are three persons in one mind or being, I proceed 
to compare them, I find the word “ ijerson” so far synonymous with 
the word " mind” or “ being,” that the self-contradiction would not 
be greater, were it affirmed that there are three angles in one 
the mere form of speech being varied to hide the absurdity from eye 
and ear. To say that our ideas of the words are wrong, is vain; for 
the words were invented on purpose to denote these ideas: and if 
they are used to denote other ideas, which we have not, they are va¬ 
cant sounds. To assert that higher beings perceive this proposition 
to be true, really amounts to this; that higher beings speak English, 
(or at all events not Hebrew, or Hellenistic Greek,) hut have recast 
the meaning of these terms j and to say that we shall hereafter find 
them to be true, is to say that our vocabulary will undergo a revolu¬ 
tion ; and words used now to express one set of ideas, will hereafter 
express some other. Meanwhile, to our present minds all these future 
notions are nonentities ; and using the words in question in the only 
sense they have, they declare a plain logical contradiction. Hence, 
every attempt to give consistency to the statement of the Trinity, has 
broken out into a heresy; and the Indwelling and the Swedenhorglan 
schemes, the modal Trinity of Wallis and Whately, the tritheistic 
doctrine of Dr. W. SherJock, are so many results of the rash pro¬ 
pensity to seek for clear ideas in a form of unintelligible or contradic¬ 
tory B}>eech. 2a4>ijs fAe7X0S oirjffTi'as jh irus irepl 0«ov KtyuV" 


B. 


On the Hebrew Plural Ehhim. 

The perseverance with which this argument from the Hebrew plural 
is repeated, only proves the extent to which learning may be degraded 
into the seiwice of a system. The use of a noun, plural in form, 
hut singular in sense, and the subject of a singular verb, to denote 
the dignity of the person named by the noun, is known to be an 
idiom common to all the Semitic languages. Every one who can 
read a Hebrcfar Bible is aware that this peculiarity is not confined 
to the name of God; and that it occurs in many passages, which 
render absurd the inference deduced from it. For instance, from 
Ezek. xxix. 3, it would follow, that there is a plurality of natures 
or “ distinctions” in the crocodile, the name of which is there found 
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in the pltuml with a singular adjective and singular verb;— 
"pm Vi'^n DWI. “Thegreat crocodile that lieth 

in the midst of his rivers.” So in Gen. xxiv. 51, the plurf^ form 
D'5'nN» Ijord, so constantly used of a human Individual, is applied 
to-Abraham; p!? nt£fN Mm, “ And she shall be a wife 

to the son of thy masters" i. e. thy master Abraham. It is unne¬ 
cessary to multiply instances, which any Hebrew Concordance ynll 
supply in abundance. 1 subjoin one or two additionid authorities 
from eminent Hebraists, whose theological impartisdity is above sus*- 
picion. 

Schroeder says: ** Hebrsei sermonis proprietas, qud Hundis, tam 
raasculmus, quam femininns, usurpori potest de md te, qum in suo 
genere magna est et quodammodo excellens; ut C^D^ utoria, pro 
wort' me^no ; O'ln, draeones, pro dracone pragrandi; domini, 

pro domim magno et potmte ,* aumim, pro numineadmodum eo- 

lenda ; D'ltllp, sancti, pro deo sanctmimo ; jllDrQ, he$ti<r, pro IWfuf 
grcmdi, qualis este/epAos; m3D plaga, pro plagd gravif 
mtaa, pro fiumine magno" N. G. Schroederi Institutioncs adfun' 
damm. ling. Hebr. Reg. 100. not. i. 

Simonis. " Plur. adhibetur de Deo vero; ad insinuandam, ut 
mulds visum est. personarum divin£u*uin pluralitatem; quod etiam 
aliif maxime Judaei, rect^ negant: quoniamvel ibi in plurali ponitur, 
ubi ex raente Theologorum de uni raodo triadis sacree person^ sermo 
esti velut Ps. xlv. 7, adeoque gentium unus aliquis deus pluraJiter 
dicitur, ni Astarte 1 Reg. xi. 33; Baal muscarum et quidem 
is, qui Ekronse colebatur 2 Reg, i. 2, 3. Denique sanctam triadem 
si significasset, muito notior usuque adeo lingua?, quotidiano 

tritior sub prisco fadwe haec doctrina fuisset, quam sub novo. Ex 
nostrS, scntentii hie plur, indicio eat, Unguam Hebrseam sub Poly- 
theismo adnlevisse i eo vero profligato plur. hie in sensum abut ma'- 
jestatis et dignitatis.” !ESchhota’s Joh. Simonis* I^exicon Hebr, In 
verb. .r6it, p. 120. 

B^uctorf. plurale pro singulari: Les. Chaldaicum, Talma-^ 

dicum et Rabbinicum : in verb. 

Gesenius. pluralis exeellentiet : Gott, von der Einheit; wie 

D**]inH» Hebr. und Chald. Handworterbuch s in verb. 

Even Lewis Ci!*q>el, iu his defence of tlna verbal indication of the 
Trinity, admits the absurdity of using the argument with Anti-trinita- 
rians: “ SiquisergoveUet adversusJudmos, Samosatenianos, aliosque 
sanctissimse Trinitatis prsefractos hostes, urgere hoc argumentum. 
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etxjue uno et nudo uli, frustra ouuuno esset: ni priiw dernonstraret 
falsam esse quam Uli causantur phraseos istiiw rationem, evinceretque 
earn in voce isti locum habere non posse : quod forte non 

usp€ adcQ fmik dcm(mtrari pomt, Atquc eateuus taiitiiin jure 
possunt suggillari Theologi, si argumento illo nudo, et solo, non 
alifi ratione fulto, utantur ad Judaeos et SamosatenianoB coarguendos 
ct convincendos ; non vero si co utantur ad piorum fidcra jam ante 
aliunde stabilitam, porro augendam atque fovendam.” Lud- Cappelli 
Critica Sacra, De noni. Diatriba. c. vii. Ed. 1650, p. 676. 

May we ask of our learned opponents, hov) long the mysterious 
contents of this plural have been ascertained ^ Who was the disco¬ 
verer, forgotten now by the ingratitude of Learning, but doubtless 
living still in the more faithful memory of Orthodoxy ? And why 
those of the Christian Fathers, who devoted themselves to Hebrew 
literature, were not permitted to discern the Trinitarianism of the 
Israelitish syntax ? They had not usually so dull an eye for verbal 
wonders. 

The celebrated Brahmin, Rammohun Roy, whose knowledge ot 
oriental languages can be as little disputed, I presume, as the ain- 
gidar greatness and simplicity of his mind, says: “ It could scarcely 
be believed, if the fact were not too notorious, that such eminent 
scholars . . . could be liable to such a mistake, as to rely on this verse 
(Gen, i. 26. And God said, let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness,) as a ground of aigument in support of the Trinity. It shows 
how easily prejudice, in favour of an already acquired opinion, gets 
the better of learning.” And he proceeds to argue on “ the idionr 
of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all Asiatic languages, in which/ 
the plural number is often used fur the singular to express the respect 
due to the person denoted by the no\in.” Rammohun Roy was, I 
believe, the first to call attention to the fact, obvious to any one who 
will read a few pages of the Koran, that Mohammed, whose belief 
in the strict personal Unity of the Divine Nature gave the leading 
feature to his religion, constantly represents God a; speaking in these 
plural forms, I extract a few instances from Sale’s Koran. Lond. 
1734. 

" God said j when we said unto the angels, worship Adam,” &c. 

** God said; and we said, O Adam, dwell thou,” &c.—Ch. ii. 
p. 31, 

“ formerly created man of a finer sort of clay ; ... and we have 
erfated over you seven heavens; .'jiui hc are not negligent of what 
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tve have created : and we send down rain from heaven by measure; 
and we cause it to remain on the earth," &c. “ And tee revealed mr 

orders unto him, saying; ... speak not unto me in behalf of those who 
have been unjust." “ God will say, did yc think that we had created 
you in sport," &c.—Ch. xxiv. pp. 281, 282, 287. 

In the very passages in which Mohammed condemns the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the same form abounds: “ JVe have prepared for such 
of them as are unbelievers a painful punishment.” “ We have re* 
vealed our will unto thee." “ JVe have given thee the Koran, as ire 
gave the psalms to David." “ O ye who have received the Scrip¬ 
tures, exceed not the just bounds in your religion; neither say of 
God any other than the truth. Verily Christ Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
is the apostle of God, and his Word, which he conveyed into Mary, 
and a spirit proceeding from him. Believe therefore in God and his 
apostles, and say not. There are three Gods: forbear this; it will 
be better for you, God is but one God. Far be it from him that he 
should have a Son ! Unto him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven 
and on earth.—Ch. iv. pp. 80, 81. 

C. 

On the Prophecy of m*' ImmanwL"^ 

For the interpretation which identifies " the Virgin " with the 
city of Jerusalem, I am indebted to Ilammohun Eoy, w*ho has justi¬ 
fied it by reasons which appear to roe satisfactory. See his Second 
Appeal to the Christian Public. Appendix 11. Calcutta, 1821. p. 128 
seqq. Tlie use of the definite article with the word 
points out the Virgin as some known object, who would be recognised 
by King Alia 2 , without ftirther description. It will hardly be main¬ 
tained, that this prince w'as so familuu* with evangelical futurities, as 
to understand the phrase of Mary of Nazareth. Nor does it seem 
at «dl likely that either the prophet's wife, or any other person not 
previously tlie subject of discourse, should be thus obscurely and 
abrppUy described. But if" the Virgin" was a well-understood mode 
of speaking of Jerusalem, Ahgz would be at no loss to interpret tike, 
allusion. And that this metaphor was one of the common-places of 
Hebrew speech, in the time of the prophets, might be shown from 
?very part of their writings. " Thou shalt be built, 0 virgin of 
Israel : thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go 
forth in the dances of them that make meny."* " Then shall the 

• J«r. xxxi. 4, 
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Virgin rejoice in the dance.” “ Thg Lord hath trodden the Virgin, 
the daughter of Judah, as in a wine-press.’'t And Isaiah himself 
uses this expression respecting a foreign city ; ” Thon shalt no more 
rejoice, O thou oppressed Virgin, daughter of Sidon.” \ And ex- 
pressing to the invader Sennacherib, the contempt which God autho- 
rised Jerusalem to entertain for his threats, he says, " T%e Virpn, 
the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee to 8corn.’'§ 
It should be remembered, however, that tlie establishment of this 
intcri)retation is by no means necessary to the proof of invalidity in 
the Trinitarian application of the prophecy. The reasons which I 
have adduced, together with the use in a neighbouring passage, of 
the phrase "over the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel,” i| appear 
to me to point out some prince as the Virgin’s Son. But many 
eminent intei"preters consider him as only one of the Prophet’s own 
children, " whom the Lord had given him, for signs and for wonders 
in Israel.”^ And the first four verses of the next chapter certainly 
apeak of Isaiah’s son in a manner so strikingly similar, as to give a 
strong sujjport to tins' interpretation. But whatever obscurity there 
may be in the passage, the one clear certainty in it is this; that it 
does not refer to any person to be born seven or eight hundred years 
after the delivery of the prediction. And it is surely unworthy of 
any educated 'Hieologian. possessing a full knowledge of the embar¬ 
rassments attending the Trinitarian appeal to such texts, still to re¬ 
iterate that appeal, without any specification of the mode in which 
he proposes to sustain it. Is it niajntained that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the primary object of the prophecy ? Or will any one be found 
deliberately to defend the hypothesis of a double sense ? Or must 
we fear, that a lax and unscrupulous use is often made of allusions 
which sound well in the popular ear, without any distinct estimate of 
their real argumentative value } 

It is no doubt convenient to cut the knot of evciy difficulty by the 
appeal to inspiration; to say, e. that Matthew applies the word 
Emmanuel to Christ, and with a correctness which his infallibility 
forbids ua to impeach. But are our opponents prepared to abide by 
this rule, to prove its truth, to apply it, without qualification, to the 
New Testament citations from the Hebrew Scriptures ? Will they, 
for instance, find and expound, for the benefit of the church, the 
prophecy stated by Matthew to have been fulfilled in Jesus, “ He 

f Lani.i. 15. t 

j| h. vlii. S. 'll *s. viii. 18 
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• Jer, xxxi, 13. 

§ 2 King'* xix. 21. 
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shall be called a Nazarene ?”* The words are declared to have 

i, 

been " spoken by the prophets.” But they are not discoverable in 
any of the canonical prophesies: so that either the Evangelist took 
them from some inspired work now lost,—in which case the canon is 
imperfect, and Christianity is deprived of the benefit of certain pre¬ 
dictions intended for its support; or, he has cited them so incorrectly 
from our existing Scriptures, that the quotation cannot be identified. 
I cannot refrain from expressing ray amazement, that those, whose 
constant duty it is to expound the New Testament writings should be 
conscious of no danger to their authority, when it is strained so far as 
to include an infallible interpretation of the Older Scriptures. 

1 ). 

On Isaiah ix, G. 

The translation of this passage is not unattended with difficulties : 
and many of the versions which learned men have proposed leave 
nothing on which the Trinitarian argument can rest. It is clear that 
divines ought to establish the meaning of the verse, before they rea¬ 
son from its theology. T subjoin a few of the most remarkable 
translations. 

The Septuagint; “ And liis name shall be called ‘ Messenger of 
a great counselfor I will bring peace u[)on the rulers, and health 
to him.” 

The Targum of Jonathan ; “ And by the Wonderful in counsel, 
by the Mighty God who endureth for ever, his name shall be called 
the Messiah (tlie anointed), in whose days peace shall be multiplied 
upon us.” Tlie following allusion to the titles in this passage from 
Talmud Sanhedrim, 11 ch., will show to whom they were applied by 
Jewish commentators: “ God said, let tlezekiah, who has five 
names, take vengeance on the king of As.syria, who has taken on 
himself five names also.” 

Grotius ; " Wonderful; Counsellor of the Mighty God ; Father 
of the future age ; Prince of Peace.” 

Editor of Calmct; “ Admirable, Counsellor, Divine Interpreter, 
Mighty, Father of Future time. Prince of Peace.” 

Bishop Lowth; “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Father of the everlasting age. the Prince of Peace.” 

Many other translations might be added: and even if the pro- 


* Matt, ii. 23. 
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phecy were not obviously spoken of Hezekiah, we might reasonably 
ask, what doctrinal certainty can fee found in so uncertain an an¬ 
nouncement ? And how is the fact accounted for that, important as 
it was to the apostles’ success to make the largest possible use of 
their ancient scriptures, not one of them ever alludes to this pre¬ 
diction ? 


E. 

On the Proem of John. 

The objection which is most commonly entertained to the forego¬ 
ing interpretation of the Proem of St. John’s (losi^el, arises from the 
strength and vividness of the personification of the Logos. A real 
personality it is said, must be assumed, in order to satisfy the ternis 
of the description, which could never have been applied by the 
apostle to a mere mental creation. 

I am by no means insensible to the force of this objection : though 
1 think it of less weight than the difficulties which beset every other 
explanation. And it appears to he greatly relieved by two considera¬ 
tions ; first, that a considerable part of the diffic ulty arises from a 
want of correspondence lietwecn the Greek and the English usage of 
language; secondly, that this personification did not originate with 
the apostle, but had become, by slow and definable gradations, an 
established formula of speech. 

I. ’Phe first of these considerations I will introduce to my readers 
in the words of Archbishop Whately : “ Our language possesses one 
remarkable advantage, with a vifiw to this kind of Energy, in the 
constitution of its genders. .'Ml nouns in English, which express ob¬ 
jects that arc really neuter, are considered as strictly of the neuter 
gender; the Greek and Latin, though possessing the advantage 
(which is wanting in the languages derived from them) of having a 
neuter gender, yet lose the benefit of it, by fixing the masculine or 
feminine genders upon many nouns denoting things inanimate; 
whereas in English, w'hen we speak of any such cbject in the mascu¬ 
line or feminine gender, that form of expression at once confers 
personality upon it. When ‘Virtue,’ e. g. or onr ‘Country’ are 
spoken of as females, or ' Ocean ’ as a male, &c., they are. by that 
very circumstance, personified ; and a stimulus is thus given to the 
imagination, from the very circumstance that in calm discussion or 
description, all of these would be neuter : wlu.rcas in Greek or liatiri, 
as in French or Ituliun, no such distinction could be made. The 
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employment of ‘ Virlus,* and ’Aptr^f in tbe feminine gender, can con¬ 
tribute, accordingly, no animation to the style, when they could not, 

without a solecism, he employed otherwise," * 

Now let any one read the English Pi ocra of Jolm, and ask him¬ 
self, how much of the appearance of personality is due to the occur¬ 
rence, again and again, of the pronouns “ he,” him,” “ his,” 
applied to the Logos; let him remember that this much is a mere 
imposition practised unavoidably upon him by the idiom of our lan¬ 
guage, and “ ffivejf no animation to the style” in the original; and I 
am persuaded that the violence of the personification will be tamed 
down to the apprehension of a very moderate imagination. It is ti-ue 
that the Logos does not, by this allowance, become impersonal; 
other parts of the personal conception remain, in the acts of creation 
and of illumination, attributed to this Divine Power: and hence tlie 
substitution of the neuter pronouns " it” and “ its; ” for the mas¬ 
culines “ he,” " him,” “ his,” though useful, provisionally, for 
shaking off the English illusion to which I have referred, cannot be 
allowed to represent the sentiment of the passage faithfiilly. 

There appears to be anotlier peculiarity of our language and inodes 
of thought, as contrasted with tlic Greek, which exaggerates, in the 
Common Translation, the force of the personification. The English 
language leaves to uu .author a free choice of either gender for his 
personifications: and the practical effect of this has been, that the 
feminine prosopopeia has been selected as most appropriate to ab¬ 
stract qualities and attributes of the mind ; and although instances 
are not wanting of masculine representations of several of the human 
passions, the figure is felt, in such cases, to be much more vehement 
and more entirely beyond the limits of prose, than the employment 
of the other gender. What imagination wouid naturally think of 
Pity, of Fear, of Joy, of Genius, of Hope, as male beings ? It may 
be doubted whether our most imaginative prose writers present atiy 
example of a male personification of an attribute : I can cjdl to mind 
in.stances in the writings of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, of this figure 
so applied to certain material objects, as the Sun, the Ocean, but not 
to abstract qualities or modes, unless when a conception i.s borrowed 
(as of " Old 'lime ”) from tlie ancient mythology. And accordingly, 
to an ElngUsh reader, such a style of representation must always ap- 
pe«^r forced and strange. But a writer in a language like the Greek 


• IJJcmciUs oJ' Rhetoric, part rii. ch. ii. §3. 
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cannot choose the sex of his persuniiications ; it is decided for him, 
hy the gender already assigned to tWb abstraction, about which he is 
occupied; and both he and his readers must accommodate their 
conceptions to this idiomatic necessity. In the German, the Moon 
is masculine; the Sun feminine; and every reader of that language 
knows the strange incongruities which, to English perceptions, this 
peculiarity introduces into its poetical imagery. For example, 
there is a German translation of Mrs. Barbauld's Hymns in prose ; 
a passage of which, rendered literally into English would read 
thus: "I will show you what is glorious. The Sun is glorious. 
When She shineth in the clear sky, when She sitteth on the bright 
throne in the heavens, and looketh abroad over all the earth, She is 
the most ex(;ellent and glorious creature the eye can behold. The Sun 
is glorious ; but He that made the Sun is more glorious than-She." 
Again; “ There is the Moon, bending His bright horns, like a silver 
bow, and shedding His mild light, like liquid silver, over the blue 
firmament.” In the Greek literature, accordingly, the masculine per¬ 
sonification of abstractions is as easy and common as the feminine ; 
and the former occurs in many instances in which an English author, 
Itaving free choice, would prefer the latter : thus in Homer, Fear is a 
son of Mars: 

OTot Si ^poToKor/6s "AfMji irtSAffiitfSt 

Tsp 8i (plAos Hfia Kparepos nai drapffifs, 

“EirirjTo.* 

But in Collins, a nymph : 

“ O Fear !. 

Thou who such weary lengths bast past, 

Where wilt thou rest, mad nymph 1 at last ? *' f 

And so in Coleridge : 

“ Black Horror screamed, and all her goblin rout 
Dlmiiush’d shrunk from the more withering scene.” J 

Pindar must make Envy a masculine power : 

“ j3a\^T6f /it Xl9fp Tp»x*T § 

Coleridge describes thus the same feeling, giving itself speech : 

Shall Slander squatting near, 

Spit her cold veuom in a dead man’s ear f” [| 

* n. xiii. 298. j Ode to Fear. \ Sonnet xii. 

§ Olvnip. viii. V.'l. {| Juvenile Voems, p .V.h 
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And common as it is for English writers to give a fominiuc person^ 
hcatiou to Wisdom and Genius* Philo expressly says they are of the 
masculine gender ytPi&s yoDs «ol \oywjuis) * ; and the hus¬ 

band of the other faculties of the soul. 

Tlie divine attributes are, I think, uniformly represented by the 
pronoun s^, in imaginative I'eligious writers, like Bishop Taylor; 
mercy, justice, goodness, thus assume, in the works of that great 
man, the same form as Wisdom in the book of Proverbs; and it 
may he doubted whether, if the apostle John Imd written in the 
English language and with English feelings, the personidcation in 
his proem might not have presented itself in the sajue shape. Any 
one who will read over the passage, with this idea, will find, 1 think, 
that the figure, thus modified, appears by no means inconceivable. 
Have we not, in the peculiarity of our language to which I have alluded, 
one reason why English theologian.s appear to have felt more diffi¬ 
culty than foreign divines in seizing the true idea of the Logos ; and 
why the disposition to consider it as an objective and absolute Person 
has been much more prevalent, among all parties here, than on the 
Continent r 

2. But a more important considei-ation, for the understanding of 
this Proem, is this : that the Apostle is not the originator of the 
conception respecting the Logos, but .simply adopted it in the shape, 
towards which it had been organizing itself for contmies. Three 
successive states of the idea can ])e traced : in the Old Testament, it 
appears (in Prov. viii.) as a mere transient peisonificatioii of Divine 
Wisdom; in the Apocryphal Books of Ecelesiasticus and of Wis¬ 
dom, it presents itself in a more permanent and mythical character , 
and, in the writings of Philo, it assumes so embodied and hypo- 
statized a form, as to perplex the simplicity of his Monotheism. From 
his writings, the whole Proem of his contemporary John {except where 
tltc Baptist and Jesus are mentioned by name) might be constructed. 
This coincidence in phraseology so remarkable, cannot be considered 
£is accidental. Is it thought impossible that John should say of an 
attribute of God, that it was with him from the first ? We reply, 
Philo does say so ; calling Goodness the most ancient of God's qua¬ 
lities; fVisdom older than the universe; Logos, the Assessor (ndptSpot 
and of God prior to all creations, a needful companion of 

Deity, as the joint originator with him of all things.t And the Son 

• Hp vict. p. 9SH. D, 

t Quod Dfus immut. p. 309. A. De rharit. p, 609. A. Dc 'I'cinul. p. 214. 
D. Leg. Allcg. p. 93. B. 
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of Sirach bays, in his personification of Wisdom ; “ 1 am come out 
of the mouth of the most High, first-bom before all creatures 
" He created me from the beginning, and before the world.’** Is it 
said that such a statement is unworthy of Revelation ? We reply, it 
occurs in the writings of Solomon; “ The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of Ins way, before his works of old;" “then I washy 
him, as one brought up with him :”t where the feminine form 
(vv. 2, 3) totally excludes the idea of Wisdom being any thing more 
than H personification. Is it thought impossible that an attribute of 
(iod should be called the only-begottcu Son of God ? We turn to 
Philo, and find this same Logos entitled the most Ancient Son of 
God (^6 irpe<T06raros vlht deov) the First-begOtten (^6 irptarSyovoi) . Is it 
inconceivable that, through this transforming energy of God, those 
who received it should he said to become Sons of God ? Philo says, 
*' If vou are rjot vet ^\(^rthv to be denominated a Son of God, be 
earnest to put on the graces of his First-begotten Logos,—the most 
ancient angel, and, we may say, an archangel of various title.s 
•• for if we are nut prepared to be esteemed children of God, we 
may at all events be thu.s related to the most Holy Logos, his eternal 
Image ; for the most Ancient Logos is the Image of God."]: 

A.s all Theological consiilorations, suggested by heretics, are apt to 
be dismissed with more expressions of surprise and contempt, I am 
happy to refer, in confirmati(»n of the foregoing views, in the most es- 
.«;entiHl particulars, to an Orthodox Writer, whose accurate and various 
learning, and .''Ound and grave judgment, have given him a merited 
pre-eminen('e among the Commentatdrs on the Gospel of John. I al- 
bido to Professor Liicke, whose “ Commentar iiber das Evangelium 
<leb .lohRiines" I have had the opportunity, since the delivery of this 
Lecture, of consulting. I wish that 1 could lay before ray readers 
the wliole of his admirable history of the rise and progress of the 
idea of the Logos; but I must content myself with translating a few 
brief extracts.^ 

" The origin and germ," he says, “ of the theolo;;ieal Formula of 

• Kccle.sia.sti<‘u.s xxiv. 5, 12. f Prov. viii. 22, .'10. 

\ K^v ftriSfvu fiivrot rvyx<i>T> rls ii' wlis OtoO irpoerayopevtcrOai, enroii- 

Sitf# KOffUtiiTBai KOT^ roif vpur 6 ywov ttlnov \ 6 yotf, rdr &yyt\ov vptfffith-aToy, it 
apx**77f^0‘' TfohiMivvfiov virdpxvrra ..... Kal yiip tt ftifirat iituvoi 6 *oS trviSSfs voui~ 
ytyiyofUPj roi t^s i'lStuu «2 k^os abrov \iyov rav Upterdrou. 6 f 0 v tbp 
tiKity, \6yos 6 irpecr/S^oTos. Dr conf. ling. p. 341. B. C. 

{j 1 Ivivt' an impre.ssion of having s-eeo advertised an English translation of lhi-> 
\M>rk , hut I ha\p no incan.s of ascertuining the fact. 
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the Logos, su*e furnished in the Canonical Hebrew Books (alluding 
to certain passages, especially‘Prov. viii. which he has been showing 
to be mere poetical personifications of Divine Attributes). It ob¬ 
tained its fuU development in the Jewisli Theology, in the writings 
(rf the Alexandrine Philo. And, in an intermediate state of forma- 
tion, we find it in the Greek Apocryphal books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament.” 

Liicke examines the conception in all these stages ; and, from his 
analysis of Philo’s mode of thought, I extract the following : 

“ According to Philo, God, in his interior Essence, is incon¬ 
ceivable, occult, solitary (das absolute), self-comprised, and without 
relations to any other existence. . . Although the absolute cause of 
all that is, God cannot, in his own essence, and immediately, ope¬ 
rate on the universe, either in the way of creation, preservation, or 
government. Concealed in his absolute separation, God is manifest 
and an object of knowledge in the world, only through liis Powers 
(SwoiMts) : these, external forces of God in the universe, apart from 
his absolute essence, are the necessary media of his presence in the 
universe. . . .These divine ivpdutti Philo calls sometimes/efeas, some¬ 
times Angeis, sometimes Logoi. ITiis identification of notions, 
powers, ideas, angels, logoi, which is frequent in the writings of Philo, 
is of great importance for the right apprehension of his doctrine of 
the Divine Logos. This Logos he considers in a tvrofold relation. 
Sometimes he regards it as inherent (immanent), and refers it to him 
as a capacity (facultativ) ; when it is the Divine pois, analogous to 
the human. But this attributive conception gives way to that of the 
\6yos iviiiBtros, as a living, energetic Swdfiis^ which tends to external 
action. Of this, Philo, in the spirit of Platonism, conceives as ^S4a 
the Ideal of things, the archetypal Idea, the pattern World, 
the ponrh Kdffiuif whicb is extant in God as a reality, before all out¬ 
ward creations of the actual universe. In this sense the \dyos is the 
primary energy of God,—the ippohens, the Xo^Hr/uis tfeowXo-y.fojueWu. 

But, at the same time, the xd^o* is also rpo<i>ofUKhs; and, as a form¬ 
ing activity, goes forth out of God. But as this is only another re¬ 
lation of the Divine Logos, viz., relation to the world, so is it the 
product of the former; yet essentially one with it, like the oTws of the 
inherent Logos,—as human speech is the resident point of the idea, 
its /brm of manifestation. All living, active relations of God to the 
world, all his objective manifestations, are comprised in this ema¬ 
nated Logos. He forms the world or creates it, imprinting himself 
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on matter as a iJivine seal And as lie has created the 

world, (or otherwise, God through him, ?«’ 8 o he preserves it; 
lie is the indwelling and sustaining power; full of light and life, and 
filling every thing with Divine light and life. So in the humm world, 
he is both the natural divine power of every soul, the pure intellect, 
the conscience; and the beatower of wisdom, and the watch of virtue. 
He is the same with the Wisdom of God, the Holy Spirit of God in 
his objective manifestation in the world; partly because animating 
and inspiring men, particularly in the capacity of Prophetic Spirit. 

“ Hence the Logos is the eldest Creation of God, the Eternal Fa¬ 
ther's eldest Son, God’s Image, Mediator between God and the 
World, the Highest Angel, the Second God, the High-priest, the 
Reconciler, Intercessor for the World and Men, whose manifestation 
is especially vi.sible in the history of the Jewish people.”* 

It ought to be added, that .some able writers, as Grossman and 
Gfrorer, conceive that Philo invested his Logos w'ith a real iK*rson- 
ality. The reasons for this opinion do not appear to me to be satis¬ 
factory. Even those w'ho adopt it assign to this hypostasis a rank 
wholly subordinate, in Philo’s estimation, to the Supreme God : and 
Liickc strenuously maintains that both the Alexandrine philosopher 

* For tlie sake of brevity I have given rather an alustract than a translatiott. 
Comnicntar, iib. das Evang. dc.s Johan, von Dr. Friedrich Lucke. Band. i. p. 232 
—p. 238. Bonn. 1833. It is possible that Professor Liicke’s OrfJiodoxy, which, in 
conformity with tlie pre\ailing estimate of his countrymen, I have ventured to 
!is.sume, may he called in question. It is always difiicult to take the “ regiila 
fidci,” r»*cogiu/.ed in one country, and appl/ >t, with any etLactitude, to the sen¬ 
timents of anothci, especially when the one is remarkable for the hard and literal 
I h.iractcr of its theological conceptions; and the other, for the excessive refine- 
oients by which it has discriminated the shades of religions belief. If tried by the 
only German standard which has .iny neat correspondence with English Evan- 
gclicism, 1 mean the severe school of Guerike, Thohick, Hahn, Olshauscn, 
liiicke would, no doubt, be pronounced deficient in the faith. But be belongs to 
the class which approaches moat nearly to them, both in the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, and in the estimate of its authority. He docs not, w'th them, refuse to 
compare the doctrines of Scripture with the conclusions of Re,!^on, and insist that 
the authority of the former supersedes all recourse to the latter; but having ascer¬ 
tained first the/rtcf and the Htmif'ng of Revelation, he then permits the comparison 
with philosophy, and declares their entire consistency. He thus belongs to the 
Scriptural section of what is called the Philosophical School of German Theology. 
He is decidedly Trinitarian and Anti-rationalist; and his orthodoxy has never 
been svispectcd, as has that of Schleiermacher, the father of his .school. He was 
Professor of Theology in Gottingen befoie the recent politic.il diusions in 
Hanover. 
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and the apostle John apply |he name Gad to the Logos only in a 
figurative sense {iv considers the clause “ the Word 

was God,” merely incidental, and «nimi>ortant compared with the 
preceding clause, “ the Word was with God.” “ John,” he ob¬ 
serves, sums up the purpose of the first verse in the words of the 
second ; ohos ht apx^ vphs rhv Bthv. From his not taking up again 
the idea Oths 6 \iyos, we must conclude, that he considered this po¬ 
sition only an accessory. Thus the nphs is evidently to be the 

more prominently marked a.ssertion.” " John would say, the pri¬ 
meval Logos is Trfd>s rlv ; that IS, is in such coniraunioii with God, 
stands in such relation to him, that he may be called SeJy. Looking 
at the historical connection between the mode of expression in Philo 
and in John, there is no room for doubt, that Oei* is to be taken in 
the sense in which Philo applies the name to the Troormrij Uvapis rov 
Otov ,—and explicitly calls the \6yos God ,—S Sevrtpas 9ths ; but to jtrevent 
misunderstanding, expressly subjoins that this is only iv Karaxphffu. 
Though John, as we have seen, understands by the Logos a real 
Divine Person, he yet, as a Christian Apostle, held the monotheistic 
conception of God in a still higher degree, and. an incomparably piu er 
form (xvii. 3 ; 1 John v. 20.) than Philo : and are we then at liberty to 
suppose, that by him, les.s than by Philo, the position e€h^^y 6 Kiyos is 
meant simply iv naraxpiicrfi ? It is true that the substitution for eths of 
the adjective BeTos is at variance with the analogy of New Testament 
diction: but must we not, with the Alexandrine Fathers, especially 
Origen, conclude that Bths without the article, is to he taken as 
marking the difference between the Indefinite sense of ‘ Divine na¬ 
ture,’ and the definite, absolute, conccj)tion of God, expressed by 
6 fleJn ? ’rhus would John’s Bebs correspond with Paul’s eiKw roS Beav. 
Such an accordance between the manner of Paul and of John is an 
advantage which must appfear an equally desirable result of exegesis, 
whether we consider it in its dogmatical or its historical rela¬ 
tions.” * 

From this extract it appears, that if the author does not approve 
of the old Socinian interpretation, which considers the Logos as sy¬ 
nonymous from the first with Jesus Christ; it is not because he 
knows, that ®«o* in the predicate cannot signify a god; or slights 
Origen’s opinion on the usage of N.T. and Hellenistic Greek. We have 
here an authority, than which no higher can be produced from among 


» pp. 263, 266, 267. 
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the living or the dead, in favour of a meaning which, to the fasti¬ 
dious scholarship of Liverpool theologians, is absolutely intolerable. 
Liicke of course admits the general rule, respecting the omission of the 
article with the predicative noun; but he conceives (greatly to the 
horror, no doubt, of those whose soul resides in syntax) that the good 
old Apostle would even have committed a solecism in respect of a 
Greek article, for tlie sake of clearing a great truth in respect of God. 
“ If there had been any intention to express the substantial unity 
of the Logos and God, we should have expected the Apostle to write 
6 etbs. On account of the equivocal meaning of $(6t without the 
article, the article could not possibly have been absent."* ft is vain 
to say that such corrupt Greek as this cannot be ascribed to the 
Apostles. Here are examples from John; v a/uapria iirrli/ ^ ivofiia; \ 
Ti vutvfid iariv r} 1 and here are others from Paul ; 6 xipm rh 

wi'cC/ia iaritf: ^ Ylavrhs itpSphs ri 6 Xpiarus Nay, we have an 

example in the following text, of a total inversion of the rule, the 
article being attached to tlie predicate, and not to the subject; €< ftrt 
Kiptoif (mn') 6 ©elis.^f 

It will be perceived by the text of this J.ccture that 1 do not adopt 
the rendering of the Alexandrine Fathersbut I am anxious, in re¬ 
jecting it, to pfuss no slight on the learning of those who maintain it; 
and to tehow that, out of England, orthodo.xy can afford to be wise 
and just. 

I think it right to add, that to the view’ w'liich has been given of the 
Proem, an objection of some weight occurs in the twelfth verse. 
The clause “ to them that believe on his natne’\ presents the question, 

' who is denoted by the juonoun /u's, —the Logos or Jesus Christ per¬ 
sonally ?’ According to the interpretation which I have recommended, 
it should mean tive former; according to the analogy of Scriptural 
diction, certainly the latter. Feeling the force of the difficulty, 1 yet 
think it Ic.ss serious than those which attend every other hypothesis : 
and incline to think, that the clause is an anticipation of the personal 
introduction of the Incarnate Logos which iram diately follows; a 
ptnnt of transition from the personification to the history. 

In conclusion, may I take occasion to correct an erroneous statc- 

♦ p. 265. 1 1 Johuiii. 4. t 1 

§ 2 Cor. ill. 17. j| I Cor. xi. 3. 

^ 1 Kings xviii. 21. There would be no difficulty in incrcfl''infi the number ol 
in-itHiu'ci exemplifying this solei-ism. 
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meat in Mr. Byrth’s Lecture;—^that Samuel Crell was a convert to 
Trinitarianism before his death'. “ He died," we are told, “ a bdiever 
in the Supreme Divinity of Christ, and the efficacy of his atoning 
sacrifice.”* 1 have before me the moat authentic collection of Soci- 
nian Memoim which has been published, by Dr, F. S. Bock, Greek 
Professor, and Royal Librarian at Konigsberg. The work is princi¬ 
pally from original sources; and tlie testimony of the following 
passage will probably be received as unimpeachable. It appears that 
a vague statement in the Hamburgh Literary News gave rise to the 
report of Crell’s conversion: Obiit Crellius Arastelodami, a. 1747. 
d. 12. Maii, anno aet. S7. In novis Utterariis Hamburg. 1747, 
p. 703, narratur, quod circa vitae fincm crrorum suorum ipsuiu 
poenituerit, hujusque poenitcntiae non simulatae hand obscura dederit 
docuraenta, quod Paulo Burgero, Archidiacono Herspruccensi in 
itsdem novis publicis Hamb- 1748, p, 345. eamob caussam vcri baud 
absimile videtur, quia sibi Amstelodaini degenti Crellius, a. 1731, 
oretenus testatus fuerit, in colloquiis cum Celeb. Schaffio Lugdunensi 
institutis, qnsedam placita, jam sibi dubia reddita esse, adeo ul jam 
anceps circa eadem hsereat. Sed in iisdem novis 1749, p. 92, et 
p. 480. certiores reddimur : CrelUura ad ultimum vitae suae halitum 
perstitisse Unitarium, quod etiam frater ipsius, Paulus, niihi corani 
pluribus vicibus testatu-s est."t 


F. 

In the rendering which I have given to this passage the word 
kinra!yit.ht is considered as equivalent co &piraytia. Tlie interpretation, 
however, in no way requires this, and if it should be thought neces¬ 
sary to maintain the distinction between them, to which the analogy 
of Greek formation, in the case of verbal nouns, undoubtedly point-. 
and to limit the former to the active sen.se of the “ operation of 
wsizing," the latter to the passive sense of " the object seized;" the 
general meaning will remain wholy unaffected. The only difference 
will he this; that the whole of the sixth verse must, in that ca.se, he 
considered as descriptive of the rightful glory of Christ; and the 
transition to his voluntary afflictions will ndt commence till the 7th. 
The signification of this doubtful word simply determines, whether 

• P. W. 

t Historla Antitrinitariorunij maximS Socinianisini tfX Socinianonmi; Fred, S«iu, 
Bock, Tom, I. P, i. pp. Id7, 16,S. 
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tile clause in which it stands shall ly the last in the account of our 
Lord's dignity, or the first in the notice of his humiliation. The ren¬ 
dering, however, which I have adopted, is confirmed by the use made 
of this passage in the most ancient citation from this epistle. In the 
letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyons, the 6th verse is quoted, 
without the sequel, and the fact that Christ thought it not e^ayiihv 
to he equal with God, is adduced as an example of humility; “ who 
showed themselves so far emulators and imitators of Christ; who 
being in the form of God thought not his equality with God, a thing 
to be eagerly seized.”—Euseb. Eccl Hist. lib. v. § 2. Heinicben, 
vol. ii. p. 3G. 

With considerable variation of expression, the same idea occurs in 
the (1st) Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. “Christ 
is theirs who are humble. Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptr-e of the 
majesty of God, came not in the show of pride and pre-eminence, 
though he could have done so; but in humility. Ye .see, beloved, 
wdiat is the model which has been given us.”—C. xvi. If the Trini¬ 
tarian view of the mediatorial office of Christ be correct, it is not easy 
to perceive how he could have come in the show of pride and pre¬ 
eminence ; had he not laid aside the glories of his Deity, and clothed 
himself with a suffering humanity, his mission, as commonly con¬ 
ceived, could have had no existence, nor any one purpose of it have 
been answered. JRut he might have been the great Hebrew Messiah, 
had he not chosen rather, by a process of sufiering and death, to jmt 
liimself into universal and spiritual relations to all men. 

G. 

Calvin’s whole note on the expression ra wdn-a icrlffam Silt 'iijcroC 
KfwrTov, is as follows: 

“ Qui omnia creavit pet' Christum. Non tarn de prim& creatione 
interpretari libet, quam de instauratioue spirituali. Taraetsi eniin 
verum est illud, verbo Dei creata esse omnia, quer.iadmodura tot locis 
habetur; circunstantia tamcn loci postulat ut de renovatione intelli- 
gainus quae contiiietur in beneficio redemptionis. Nisi forte quis 
argilrnentum ducere mailt a creatione ad renovationem, hoc sensu; 
‘ Per Christum Dcum Pater creavit omnia; non igitur mirum si nunc 
gentes omnos, ipso Mediatore, in integrum restituat;’ qua; e.xpositio 
mihi non displicct. Siraili argumento utitur 2 Cor. ii. 9 ; ‘ Deus qui 
jussit cx tenebris lucem splcndescere, idem est qui illuxit cordibos 
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vcstris.’ Colligit enim ex raundi creatione, officium esse Dei illumi- 
iiare tenebras : setl quod illic visibile fuit transfert ad Spiritum, ubi 
agitur de regno Christi.” 

1 present this passage in full to my readers, in order to correct, iti 
the most complete manner, a mistake which occurs in my reference 
to it in the first impression of this Lecture. It is there cited as a 
comment, not, as it truly is, on Eph. iii. 9, but on Col. i. lo—19 ;— 
a passage to which Calvin, relapsing here into the common interpreta¬ 
tion, wottld have been unwiUing to apply it. Not having access to 
Calvin’s Coniinentaries at the time of going to press. 1 imprudentl) 
trusted to some notes and tabulated quotations made in the course of 
private reading;—notes which, though correct in themselves, were 
written with so little concinnity as to betray me into a false reference. 
I am indebted to the vigilance of the Rev. Joseph Baylee, curate of 
Woodside, for the opportunity of rectifying the error. 
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PREFACE. 


- • 

It will be apparent, from the unusual length of the following dis¬ 
course, that its limits have been much extended since its delivery 
The additional portions furnish, in detail, the interpretation which 
appears to me to reach the true meaning of the New Testament lan¬ 
guage, respecting the death of Christ. Few passages, I believe, re¬ 
lating to this subject, will be found unnoticed : and it is probable that, 
in the desire to avoid omission, I have been guilty of some prolixity 
and icpetition. 

The friendly diversity of opinion, which prevails among Unitarian 
C'bristiiins, is perhaps more considerable in reference to the subject of 
this I^ccturc, than to any other of the leading topics of theological 
belief. The reader will do justice to sill j)artie.s, by bearing this in 
mind, while attending to the following pages ; and by regarding 
every statement which he di.sajiproves, as tlie mere expression of indi¬ 
vidual opinion. 

It in iuij'ossihlc for me to leave unnoticed the charge of uncharit¬ 
able violence and “ vulgar personality, ” which Air. AI'Neile has pre¬ 
ferred against nu', on the ground of certain strong expressions, con¬ 
tained in my first Lecture, respecting the late Archbishop Alagec. I 
readily aeknowlcdge tliat the instances are raic, which can justify the 
language wliich 1 employed : and 1 would never employ such, did 1 
not feel that it was not siinph justified, but demanded. He must be 
an unworthy controversialist, wlic has no generous delight iu admir¬ 
ing and respecting a doctrinal adversary ; no concern and shame at 
the Tuoral oblicputics which prove an*ippuneut wrong, w'ithout prov¬ 
ing himself to be right. If Air. AI'Neile could enable me to look 
with his eyes of confidence and regard on ‘‘ the illustrious Prelate,” I 
should esteem it a privilege to rceal every word which I have piit ou 
record rc.'^pectii^g him. Bata careful study of his Treatise on the 
Atoni'ment, with the habit of testing his citations, has revealed to me 
a system of controversy which, before, I should have esteemed incre¬ 
dible ; ami 'vhich no terms of censure cau too severely describe. Po¬ 
lemical discipline, it has been observed with too in icli truth, is, of all 
influences, the most dangerous to the moral sense. 

It seems to have been thought wrong in me, by my resjiccted op¬ 
ponents, to state my general impression of Archbishop Alagce’s contro¬ 
versial character, without justifying it by specific arguments. And so 
it would have been, if his work had really been " unanswered but 
every quality which I ascribed to it, has been shown to belong to it, 
by Dr. Carpenter ; his work has received no reply ; and surely a by¬ 
stander may express ajiulgment ou the merits of a controversy, and 
the polemical charuelers of its conductors, without the slightest obliga¬ 
ti 
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tion to lay open the contents of the discussion in self-justification. 
This appears to be Mr. Buddjcom’s opinion, if we may judge from 
the pungent sentence in which he has characterized, without proof, 
one of Mr. Harris's Discourses.* In the present publication, however, 

I have supplied the deficiency which is the subject of complaint; and 
have shown, not only that the late Archbishop of Dublin dealt in 
terms of insult, which, if spoken instead of written, no cultivated and 
Christian society would endure ; but that, with a shocking eagerness 
to blast the character of his opponents, he corrupted the text of their 
writings, and drew his arguments from garbled quotations. Tf any 
one can convince me of mistake in what I have advanced, I shall 
most unfeignedly rejoice and retract. But till then 1 cannot qualify 
any expressions, however strong, which 1 have employed ; for they 
are not the utterance of passion, but the mca.“ured language of 
conviction. Most unwillingly would I ever incur the risk of 
wounding “ the feelings of the living,” by aiumadvcrsion.s tui 
the character of the dead. But, surely, personal attachments 
to the man must not be allowed to silence all public c.stiniate 
of the author ; and against the attempt, on this ground, to bold 
me up as the assailant of private affeetiuns, and the insincere pro¬ 
fessor of charity, I protest, as cruel and unjust. It is not true 
that I attacked “ the name and memory” rather than “ the book,” 
of the late Archbishop : the words which I used described nothing but 
his work : and that they were words of mural reprehension, arose neces¬ 
sarily from the nature of the complaint which we have to prefer against 
its contents. I do not understand the diplomatic arts by which a man 
may be analyzed into a plurality of characcers, and permitted to do 
wrong in one capacity, while his reputation take.s a quiet shelter among 
the rest; nor have I the ingenuity to rebuke falsehood in u book, yd 
save the veracity of the author. If the “ outrage” consisted in pui)- 
lidhing an impression, unsustained by evidemre, I only fear, that the 
addition of the proof will be found to bring no mitigation of the 
pain. 

Let me add, that I entirely acquit our Rev. opponents of any appro¬ 
bation of the controversial arts employed by the Prelate whom 
they defend. Their admiration of his book arises, I urn aware, 
from ignorance of its real character; to understand wduch requires a 
much greater acquaintance with Unitarian literature than they appear, 
in any instance, to possess. 

Lest it should be thought disrespectful in me to pass without no¬ 
tice the strictures on my last published Discourse, contained in the 
Ninth Lecture of the Trinitarian .scries, I will ask the indulgence of 
my readers for a few moments more. 

* Lecture, j*. 4,Sa. Note. 
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Mr. Bates accuses me of making a mutilated quotation from Dcut. 
xxix. 1—6. The whole passage 8tant^^ thus ; the part which 1 did not 
eite being included in brackets; [“ 1. These are the words of the cove¬ 
nant, which the Lord commanded Moses to make with the children of 
Israel in the land of Moab,beside the covenant which he madewiththem 
in lloreb. 2. And] Mosee called unto all Israel, and said unto them,[ye 
have seen all that the Lord did before your eyes in the land of Egypt 
unto Pharaoh, and unto all his servants, and unto all his land; 3, The 
great temptations which thine eyes have seen, the signs, and those great 
miracles: 4. Yet the Lord hath not given you an heart to perceive, 
and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day. 5. And] I have led you 
forty years in the wilderness; your clothes are not waxen old upon 
you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. 6. Ye have not 
eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine, or strong drink ; that ye 
might know that / am the Lord your God.” 

My object was to show', that, if no latitude is to be allowed in the 
application of mere grammatical principles of interpretation, we must 
admit “ that Moses is called God with a distinctness which cannot be 
equalled in the case of Christ.” For this purpose, I had no occasion 
to quote more than the 5th and Gth verses, containing the phrase, 
“I am the Lord your Godthe only question being, who is the speaker, 
(jramniatically denoted by the first personal pronoun “ I.” To make this 
evident, I went back to the opening of the sentence, which determined 
this point: " Mosks called together all Israel, and said to them.” 
The omitted clauses of his speech have no relation whatever to the 
matter in debate, and have no effect, but to separate the parts, without 
altering the nature, of the grammatical construction. So far from 
proving that Moses speaks, as if personally identified with the Lord, 
because teaching in his name, they prove just the reverse; for 
Jehovah is introduced in them in the third person, not the jffrst; " yc 
have seen all that thk Lord (not ‘ 1 ’) did before your eyes,” &c. 
The first verse I did not quote, because it seems to belong to the 
}>receding chapter, and to have no reference to the words cited. Tiic 
only delinquency in this matter which I have to confess is, that I 
wrote liy mistake, “ Moses called together,” ins’ead of “ unto, all 
Israel.” Mr. Bates draw's attention to this by Roman capitals, as if 
to hint at something very remarkable in the error. I can only sa\-, 
that after repeated examination of the word “ unto,” I can discover 
no mysterious significance in it; if it be an orthodox tetragrammaton, 
my disregard of its claims was wholly inadvertent. As to the argu¬ 
ment itself which this passage was adduced to enforce, I cannot 
perceive that it is in any w'ay affected by the Lecturer's remarks : 
niu' can any one reasonably doubt that if the Ntwv Testament had 
contained .such a passage as this, " The Lord Jesus called unto the 
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multitudes and said, .... I have led you into a desert place, and 
fed you witli tlie five loaves; tlyrt yc might know that I am tlie Lord 
your Trinitarians would have appealed to it ns a triumphant 

proof of llic Deity of Christ, whatever number of clauses might have 
severed the beginning from the end of the senteitce, and however 
often the name of tlie Lord, in the third person, might have occurred 
in the interval. 

Nor have I been successful in discovering in what way I have 
misapprehended Mr. Bates's meaning respecting the word “ son,” in 
the following verse; "Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bap¬ 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” I may doubtless have misstated his words ; and if in 
his eves the misstatement has anv “ serious iimccuracv.” 1 sinccrolv 
regret its occurrence. Nothing but the constant habit of short-hand 
writing, enabling me to take verbatim reports of public addresses, wouhl 
have given me confidence enough in my corrcctnes.s, to ft)und an 
argument on an unpublished verbal criticism. Even short-hand, how¬ 
ever, being fallible, I relinquish the woi'ds ; and the more willingly, 
because Mr. Bates’s own report appears to me absolutely identical in 
meaning with my own. He says, that the baptism enjoined in tlie 
verse ju.st cited cannot, so far as our Lord is concerned, bo " baptism 
in the name of a Mediator;” "our Lord’s words prevent such mis¬ 
apprehension ; he says not ‘ In the name of the Father and in my 
name' (my mediatorial name); but ' In the name of the Father anti 
of%'HE Son,’— the only begotten, co-essential, co-etcrnal, and co¬ 
equal, with the Father and the Holy Ghost ” I represented him as 
saying, that our Saviour’s words " cjrprcssjy exclude such n construction; 
for he does not say, the name of th i Father, and of myself, but of 
THE Son, that is the Etkknal Woro,” The difference between 
"preventing such misapprehension” and "excluding sueli construc¬ 
tion” is not very obvious. I understand the argument to be, tliat 
there is something in the form of expression in the second ci'nise, 
forbidding us to think of any thing less exalted than our Loiii’s 
Divine Nature ; the only expression contained in the clause is " thh 
Son this term then, I imagined, was limited by the T^ccturer to 
([Christ’s Divine Nature, and mu.st have been replaced by some otln‘r 
phrase, if his mediatorial character had been the subject of discourse. 
In draw'ing a general conclusion from this particular statement, I only 
gave the Lecturer credit for understanding the bearing of bis own 
argument; for of course, all reasoning from the intrinsic force of an 
cxj)r€sdoH must be co-extensive with the occurrence of that expres¬ 
sion. If I have not correctly explained Mr. Bates’s argument, it 
evades my apprehension altogether, 
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THE SCHEME OF VICARIOUS REDEMPTION INCONSISTENT TOII 
ITSEIP, AND WITH THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF SALVATION. 


liY BE V. JAI^KS MAE,TINEAU. 


“NEITHER IS THERE SALVATION IN ANY OTHER; FOR THERE LS NONE 
OTHER NA.ME UN HER HEAVEN GIVEN AMONG MEN, WHEREBY WE MUST 
BE SAVEIJ.’'~-vii!/* iv. 12. 

1''he scene which we have this evening to visit and explore, 
is separated from us by the space of eighteen centuries; yet 
of nothing on this earth has Providence left, within the sha¬ 
dows of the pavst, so vivid and divine an image. Gen^ 
rising above the miglity field of the world,” Calvary’s 
mournful hill appears, covered with silence now, but dis¬ 
tinctly showing the heavenly light that struggled there 
tlirough the stormiest elements of guilt. Nor need we only 
gaze, as on a motionless picture that closes the vista of Chris¬ 
tian ages. Permitting history to take us by the hand, we 
may pace back in pilgrimage to the hour, till its groups stand 
around us, and pass by us, and its voices of passion and of 
grief mock and wail upon our ear. As we mingle with the 
crowd which, amid noise and dust, follows the condemned 
prisoners to the place of execution, and fix our eye on the 
faint and panting figure of one that bears his cross, could 
we but whisper to the sleek priests close by, how might we 
startle them, by telling them the future fate of this brief tra¬ 
gedy,—^brief in act, in blessing everlasting j that this Galt- 

a2 
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lean convict shall be the world’s confessed deUverer, while they 
that have brought him to this, shall be the scorn and by-word of 
the nations; that that vile instrument of torture, now so abject 
that it makes the dying slave more servile, shall be made, by 
this victim and this hour, the symbol of whatever is holy 
and sublime; the emblem of hope and love; pressed to the 
lips of ages j consecrated by a veneration which makes the 
sceptre seem trivial as an infant’s toy. Meanwhile, the sacer¬ 
dotal hypocrites, unconscious of the part they play, watch to 
the end the public murder which they have privately sub¬ 
orned; stealing a phrase from Scripture, that tlicy may 
mock with holy lips; and leaving to the plebeian soldiers the 
mutual jest and brutal laugh, that serve to beguile the hired but 
hated work of agony, and that draw forth from the sufferer that 
burst of forgiving piayer, which sunk at least into their cen¬ 
turion’s heart. One there is, who should have been spared 
the hearing of these scoffs; and perhaps she heard them not; 
for before his nature was exhausted more, his eye detects and 
his voice addresses her, and twines round her the hlial arm 
ol^that disciple, who had been ever the most loving as well as 
most beloved. She at least lost the religion of that hour in 
its humanity, and beheld not the prophet but the son :—had 
not her own hands wrought that seamless robe for which the 
soldiers’ lot is cast; and her own lips taught him that strain 
of sacred poetry, “My God, ray God, why hast thou for¬ 
saken me ?” but never had she tliought to hear it thus. As 
the cries become fainter and fainter, scarcely do they reach 
Peter standing afar off. The last notice of him had been the 
rebuking look that sent him to weep bitterly; and now the 
voice that alone can tell him his forgiveness, will soon be 
gone! Broken hardly less, though without remorse, is the 
youthful John, to see that head, lately resting on his bosom, 
drooping passively in death; and to hear the involuntary 
shriek of Mary, as the spear struck upon the lifeless body, 
moving now only as it is moved;—whence he alone, on whom 
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she leaned, records the fact. Well might the Galilean friends 
stand at a distance gazing; unable to depart, yet not daring 
to approach; well might the multitudes that had cried cru¬ 
cify him^’ in the morning, shudder at the thought of that cla¬ 
mour ere night; beholding the things that had come to pass, 
they smote their breasts and returned." 

This is the scene of which we have to seek the interpreta¬ 
tion. Our first natural impression is, that it requires no in¬ 
terpretation, but speaks for itself; that it has no mystery, 
except that which belongs to the triumphs of deep guilt, and 
the sanctities of disinterested love. To raise our eye to that 
serene countenance, to listen to that submissive voice, to 
note the subjects of its utterance, would give us no idea of 
any mystic horror concealed behind the human features of 
the scene; of any invisible contortions, as from the lash of de¬ 
mons, in the soul of that holy victim; of any sympathetic 
connection of that cross with the bottomless pit on the one 
hand, and the highest Heaven on the other; of any moral 
revolution throughout our portion!» of the universe, of 
which this public execution is but the outward signal. 
The historians drop no hint that its sufferings, its affec¬ 
tions, its relations, were other than human,—^raised indeed to 
distinction by miraculous accompaniments ; but intrinsically, 
however signally, human. They mention, as if bearing some 
appreciable proportion to the whole series of incidents, par¬ 
ticulars so slight, as to vanish before any other than the ob¬ 
vious historical view of the transaction; the thirst, the 
sponge, the rent clothes, the mingled drink. Tliey ascribe 
no sentiment to the crucified, except such as might be ex¬ 
pressed by one of like nature with ourselves, in the con¬ 
sciousness of a finished work of duty, and a fidelity never 
broken under the strain of heaviest trial. The narrative is 
clearly the production ofMninds filled, not with theological 
anticipations, but with historical recollections. 

With this view of Christ*s death, whicli is such as might 
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be entertained by any of thfJ primitive Churches, having one 
of the gospels only, without any of the epistles, we are con¬ 
tent. 1 conceive of it, then, as manifesting the last degree 
of moral perfection in the Holy One of Qod; and believe, that 
in thus being an expression of character, it has its primary 
and everlasting value. I conceive of it as the needful preli¬ 
minary to his resurrection and ascension, by which the seve¬ 
rest difficulties in the theory of Providence, life, and duty, 
are alleviated or solved. I conceive of it as immediately 
procuring the universality and spirituality of the Gospel j by 
dissolving those corporeal tics which gave nationality to Jesus, 
and making him, in his lieavenly and immortal form, the 
Messiah of humanity; blessing, sanctifying, regenerating, not 
a people from the centre of Jerusalem, but a world from his 
station in the Heavens. And these views, under unimportant 
modifications, I submit, arc the only ones of which Scrip ¬ 
ture contains a trace. 

Ail this, however, we are assured, is the mere outside aspect 
of the crucifixion; and wholly insignificant compared with 
thff invisible character and relations of the scene; which, 
localized only on earth, has its chief effect in Hell; and 
though presenting itself among the occurrences of timcj is a 
repeal of the decretals of Eternity. The being who hangs 
upon that cross is not man alone; hut also the everlasting 
God, who created and upholds all things, even the sun that now 
darkens its face upon him, and the murderers who are wait¬ 
ing for his expiring cry. The anguish he endures, is not 
chiefly that, which falls so poignantly on the eye and ear of the 
spectator; the injured human affections, the dreadful mo¬ 
mentary doubt; the pulses of physical torture, doubling on 
him with full or broken wave, till driven back by the over¬ 
whelming power of love disinterested and divine. But he is 
judicially abandoned by the Infinite Father ; who expends on 
hj,m the immeasurable wrath due to an apostate race, gathers 
up into an hour the lightnings of Eternity, and lets them 
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loose upon that bended head* ^ It is the moment of retri¬ 
butive justice ; the expiation of all bwnan guilt; that ojien 
brow hides beneath it the despair of millions of men; and to 
the intensity of agony there, no human wail could give ex¬ 
pression. Meanwhile, the future brightens on the Elect j the 
tempests tliat hung over their horizon are spent. The ven¬ 
geance of the lawgiver having had its way, the sunshine of a 
Father’s grace breaks forth, and lights up, with hojre and 
beauty, the earth, which had been a desert of despair and 
sin. According to this theory, Christ, in his death, was a 
proper expiatory sacrifice; he turned aside, by enduring it for 
them, the infinite punishment of sin from all past or 
future believers in this efficacy of the cross; and trans¬ 
ferred to them the natural rewards of his own righteous¬ 
ness. An acceptance of this doctrine is declared to be the 
prime condition of the divine forgiveness; for no one who 
does not see the pardon, can Aave it. And this pardon again, 
this clear score for the past, is a necessary preliminary to all 
sanctification; to all practical opening of a disinterested 
heart towards our Creator and man. Pardon, and the per¬ 
ception of it, are the needful preludes to that conforming love 
to God and men, which is the true Christian salvation. 

The evidence in support of this theory is derived partly 
from natural appearances, partly from scriptural announce¬ 
ments. Involving, as it docs, statements respecting the 
actual condition of human nature, and the world in which we 
live, some appeal to experience, and to tlie rational interpre¬ 
tation of life and Proxfideuce, is inevitable; and hence cer¬ 
tain propositions, affecting to be of a philosophical character, 
are laid down as fundamental by the advocates of this syi^tem* 
Yet it is admitted, that direct revelation only could have ac¬ 
quainted us, either with our lost condition, or our vicarious 
recovery; and that ajl we can expect to accomplish . with 
nature, is to harmonize what we observe there, with whaf we 
read in the written records of God’s will; so that the main 
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stress (;he axgumeitt rests^on the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. The principles deduced from the nature of things, and 
laid down as a basis for this doctrine, may be thus repre¬ 
sented: 

That man needs a Redeemer; haring obriously fallen, by 
some disaster, into a state of misery and guilt, from which 
the worst penal consequences must be apprehended; and were 
it not for the probability of such lapse from the condition in 
which it was fashioned, it would be impossible to reconcile 
the phenomena of the world with the justice and benevolence 
of its Creator. 

That Deity only can redeem; since, to preserve veracity, 
the penalty of sin must be inflicted j and the divemion only, 
not the annihilation, of it, is possible. To let it fall on angels, 
would fail of the desired end; because human sin, having 
been directed against an infinite Being, has incurred an infi¬ 
nitude of punishment j which, on no created beings, could be 
exhausted in any period short of eternity. Only a nature 
strictly infinite can compress within itself, in the compass of 
an hour, the woes distributed over' the immortality of man¬ 
kind. Hence, were God personally One, like man, no re¬ 
demption could be effected; rfor there would be no Deity to 
suffer, except the very One who must punish. But the tri- 
plicity of the Godhead relieves all difficulty; for, while one 
Infinite inflicts, another Infinite endures 5 and resources are 
furnished for the atonement. 

Amid a great variety of forms in which the theory of atone¬ 
ment exists, I have selected the foregoing; which, if I un¬ 
derstand aright, is that which is vindicated in the present 
controversy. I am not aware that I have added anything 
the language in which it is stated by its powerful advocate, 
unless it be a few phrases, leaving its essential meaning the 
same, but heedful to render it compact and clear. 

The scriptural evidence is found principally in certain of the 
apostolical epistles; and this circumstance will render it neces- 
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sary to conduct a separate search i^to the historical writings of 
the New Testament, that we may ascertain how they express 
the corresponding set of ideas. Taking up successively these 
two branches of the subject, the natural and the biblical, I 
propose to show, first, that this doctrine is inconsistent with 
itself ; secondly, that it is inconsistent with the Christian idea 
of Salvation. 

I. It is inconsistent with itself. 

(1.) In its manner of treating the principles of natural re¬ 
ligion. 

Our faith in the infinite benevolence of God is represented 
as destitute of adequate support from the testimony of na¬ 
ture.* It requires, we are assured, the suppression of a mass 
of appearances, that would scare it aw'ay in an instant, were 
it to venture into their presence; and is a dream of sickly 
and effeminate minds, wdiose belief is the inward growth 
of amiable sentimentality, rather than a genuine production 
from God’s owm facts. The appeal to the order and magni¬ 
ficence of creation, to the structures and relations of the in¬ 
organic, the vegetable, the animal, the spiritual forms, that 
fill the ascending ranks of this visible and conscious uiiiversej 
—to the arrangements which majee it a blessing to be born, 
far more than a suffering to die,--*which enable us to extract 
the relish of life from its toils, the affections of our nature 
from its sufferings, the triumphs of goodness froni its temp¬ 
tations ;—‘to the seeming plan of general progress, w'hich 
elicits truth by the self-destruction of error, and by the ex¬ 
tinction of generations gives perpetual rejuveniscence to the 
world; this appeal, which is another name for the scheme of 
natural religion, is dismissed with scorn; and sin and sorrow 
and death are flung in defiance across our path;—^barriers 
which we must remove, ere we can reach the presence of a 
benignant God. Come with us, it is said, and listen to the 
wail of the sick infant j look into the dingy haunts where 


■* See Note A. 
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poverty moans its life away; bend down your ear to the ac¬ 
cursed hum that strays from the busy hives of guilt; spy 
into the hoid of the slave-ship; from the factory follow the 
wasted child to the gin-shop first, and then to the cellar 
called its home j or look even at your own tempted and sin- 
bound souls, and your own perishing race, snatched off into 
the dark by handfuls through the activity of a destroying 
God; and tell us, did our benevolent Creator make a crea¬ 
ture and a world like this ? A Calvinist who puts this ques¬ 
tion is playing with fire. But I answer the question expli¬ 
citly : all these things wc have met steadily, and face to face; 
in full view of them, we have taken xip our faith in the good¬ 
ness of God; and in full view of them we will hold fast that 
faith. Nor is it just or true to affirm, that our system hides 
these evils, or that our practice refuses to grapple with them. 
And if you confess, that these ills of life would be too much 
for your natural piety; if you declare, that these rugged 
foundations and tempestuous elements of Providence would 
starve and crush your confidence in God, while ours strikes 
its roots in the rock, and throws out its branches ta brave 
the storm, are you entitled to taunt us with a faith of puny 
growth? Meanwhile, we ■^illingly asseiit to the principle 
which this appeal to evil is designed to establish; that, 
with much apparent order, there is some apparent disorder 
in the phenomena of the world: that from the latter, by 
itself, we should be unable to infer any goodness and bene¬ 
volence in God; and that were not the former clearly the 
predominant result of natural laws, the character of the Great 
Cause of all things would be involved in agonizing gloom. 
The mass of physical and moral evil we do not profess 
fully to explain; we think that in no system whatever is 
there any approach to an explanation; and we are accustomed 
^ touch on that dread subject with the humility of filial trust, 
not with the confidence of dogmatic elucidation. 

Surely the fall of our first parents, I shall be reminded, 
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gives the requisite solution. The (jjisaster which then befel the 
human race, has changed the primeval constitution of tilings j 
introduced mortality, and all the inhriuities of which it is the 
result; introduced sin, and all tlie seeds of vile affections which 
it compels us to inherit; introduced also the penalties of sin, 
visible in part on this scene of life, and developing tliemselves 
in another in anguish everlasting. Fresh from the hand of 
his Creator, man was innocent, happy and holy; and he it is, 
not God, who has deformed the world with guilt and grief. 

Now, as a siafement of fact, all this may or may not be 
true. Of this I say nothing. But who does not see that, as an 
explanation, it is inconsistent with itself, partial in its appli¬ 
cation, and leaves matters incomparalily worse than it found 
them ? It is inconsistent with itself; for Adam, perfectly 
pure and holy as he is reputed to liaA'e been, gave the only proof 
that could exist of his being neither, by succumbing to the first 
temptation that came in his way; and though finding no enjoy¬ 
ment but in the contemplation of God, gave himself up to the 
first advances of the devil. Never surely was a reputation for 
sanctity so cheaply won. The canonizations of tlie Romish Ca¬ 
lendar have been curiously bestowed, on beings sadiciently 
remote from just ideas of excellence; but, usually, there is 
something to be affirmed of them, legendary or otherM'ise, 
which, f true, might justify a momentary admiration. But 
our first parent was not laid even under this necessity, to ob¬ 
tain a glory greater than canonization; he bad simply to do 
nothing, except to fall, in order to be esteemed the most per¬ 
fectly holy of created minds. Most partial, too, is this theory 
in its application; for disease and hardship, and death im- 
merited as the infant’s, afflict the lower animal creation. Is 
this, too, the result of the fall ? If so, it is an unredeemed 
effect 5 if not, it presses on the benevolence of the Maker; 
and by the physical analogies which connect man vith the in¬ 
ferior creatures, force pu us the impression, that his corporeal 
sufferings have an original source not dissimilar from theirs. 
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And ngain^ this explanation only serves to make matters 
worse tlian before. For how puerile is it to suppose, that 
men will rest satisfied with tracing back their ills to Adam, 
and refirain from asking, who was Adam’s cause! And then 
comes upon us at once the ancient dilemma about evil; was 
it mistake, or was it malignity, tlmt created so poor a crea¬ 
ture as our progenitor, and staked on so precarious a will the 
blessedness of a race and the well-being of a world ? So far, 
this theory, falsely and injuriously ascribed to Christianity, 
would leave us where we were: but it carries us into deeper 
and gratuitous difficulties, of which natural religion knows 
nothing, by appending eternal consequences to Adam’s trans¬ 
gression ; a large portion of which, after the most sanguine ex¬ 
tension of the efficacy of the atonement, must remain unre¬ 
deemed. So that if, under the eye of naturalism, the world, 
with its generations dropping into the grave, must appear (as 
we heard it recently described)* like the populous precincts of 
some castle, whose governor called his servants, after a brief in¬ 
dulgence of liberty and peace, into a dark and inscrutable dun¬ 
geon, never to return or be seen again: the only new feature 
which this theory introduces into the prospect is this j that the 
interior of that cavernous prjson-house is disclosed; and while 
a few of the departed are seen to have emerged into a fairer 
light, and to be traversing greener fields, and sharing a 
more blessed liberty than they knew before, the vast mul¬ 
titude are discerned in the gripe of everlasting chains, and 
the twist of unimaginable torture. And all this infliction 
is a pend consequence of a first ancestor’s transgresdon! 
Singular spectacle to be offered in vindication of the character 
of God! 

We are warned, however, not to start back from this repre¬ 
sentation, or to indulge in any rash expression at the view 
wKich it gives of the justice of the Most High ; for that, 

•See Rey. H, M'Neile’s Lecture; The, Proper Deity of owr Lord the only 
Ground of Consistency in the Work of Redempfion, pp. ,1.39, 340. 
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beyond all doubt^ parallel instanoes occur in the operations 
of nature } and that if the system jedaoed from Scripture ac- 
cords with that which is in action in the creation^ there arises 
a strong presumption that both are from the same Author, 
^rhe arrangement which is the prime subject of objection in 
tlie foregoing theory, viz., the vicarious transmission of con¬ 
sequences from acts of vice and virtue, is said to be familiar 
to our observation as ; and ought, therefore, to present 
no difficulties in tlie way of the admission of a doctrine. Is 
it not obvious, for example, that the guilt of a parent may 
entail disease and premature death on his child, or even re¬ 
moter descendants ? And if it be consistent with the divine 
perfections, that the innocent should suffer for others’ sins at 
the distance of one generation, why not at the distance of a 
tliousand ? The guiltless victim is not more completely 
severed from identity with Adam, than he is from identity witii 
his own father. My reply is brief; I admit both the fact 
and the analogy; but the fact is of tlie exceptional kind, 
from which, by itself, I could not infer the justice or the bene¬ 
volence of the Creator; and which, were it of large and preva¬ 
lent amount, I could not even reconcile with these perfections. 
If then you take it out of the list of exceptions and difficulties, 
and erect it into a cardinal rule, if you interpret by it the 
whole invisible portion of God’s government, ^^ou turn the 
scale at once against the character of the Supreme, and plant 
creation under a tyrant’s sway. And this is the fatal principle 
pervading all analogical arguments in defence of Trinitarian 
Christianity. No resemblances to the system can be found in 
theuniverse,except in those anomalies and seeming deformities 
which perplex the student of Providence, and which W'ould 
undermine his faith, were they not lost in the mst spectacle 
of beauty and of good. These disorders are selected and 
spread out to view, as specimens of the divine government of 
nature; the mysteries and horrors which offend us in the po¬ 
pular theology are extended by their side; the comparison is 
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made, point by point, till fhe similitude is undeniably made 

out j and when the argument is closed, it amounts to this: 
do you doubt whether God could break mens* limbs } You 
mistake his strength of character; only see how be puts out 
their eyes! What kind of impression this reasoning may 
have, seems to me doubtful even to agony. Both Trinita¬ 
rian theology and nature, it is triumphantly urged, must pro¬ 
ceed from the same Author j aye, but what sort of Author is 
that ? You have led me in your quest after analogies, through 
the great infirmary of God’s creation; and so haunted am I 
by the sights and sounds of the lazar-house, that scarce can 
I believe in any thing but pestilence; so sick of soul have I 
become, that the mountain breeze has lost its scent of health; 
and you say, it is all the same in the other world, and 
wherever the same rule extends : then 1 know ray fate, that in 
this Universe Justice has no throne. And thus, ray friends, it 
comes to pass, that these reasoners often gain indeed their 
victory J but it is known only to the Searcher of Hearts, whether 
it is a victory gainst natural religion, or in favour of revealed. 
For this reason, I consider the “ Analogy ’* of Bishop Butler 
(one of the profoundest of thinkers, and on purely moral sub¬ 
jects one of the justest too,) as containing, with a design direct ly 
contrary, the most terrible persuasives to Atheism that have 
ever been produced. The essential error consists in selecting 
the difficulties,—which are the rare, exceptional phenomena of 
nature,—as the basis of analogy and argument. In the com¬ 
prehensive and generous study of Providence, the mind may, 
indeed, already have overcome the difficulties, and with the 
lights recently gained from the harmony, design, and order of 
creation, have made those shadows pass imperceptibly away; 
but when forced again into their very centre, compelled to 
adopt them as a fixed station and point of mental riision, they 
deepen round the heart again, and, instead of illustrating any 
thing, become solid darkness themselves. 

I cannot quit this topic without observing, however, that 
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thero appears to be nothing in nsiture and life, at aU analcH 
gouB to the vicarious principle attributed to God in the Tri- 
nitarian scheme of redemption. There is nowhere to be 
found any proper transfer or exchange, either of the qualities, 
or of the consequences, of vice and virtue. The good and 
evil acts of men do indeed affect others as well as themselves; 
the innocent suffer with the guilty, as in the case before ad¬ 
duced, of a child suffering in health by the excesses of a 
parent. But there is here no endurance for another, similar 
to Christ’s alleged endurance in the place of men; the in¬ 
fliction on the child is not deducted from the parent; it does 
nothing to lighten his load, or make it less than it \vould 
have been, had he been without descendants; nor does any 
one suppose his guilt alleviated by the existence of this in¬ 
nocent fellow-sufferer. There is a nearer approach to ana¬ 
logy in those cases of crime, where the perjjctrator seems to 
escape, and to leave the consequences of his act to descend 
on others; as when the successful cheat eludes pursuit, and 
from the stolen gains of neighbours constructs a life of luxury 
for himself; or when a spendthrift government, forgetful of 
its high trust, turning the professions of patriotism into a 
lie, is permitted to run a prosperous career for one genera¬ 
tion, and is personally gone before the popular retribution 
falls, in the next, on innocent successors. Here no dou])t 
the harmless suffer bp the guilty, in a certain s^ense in the 
place of the guilty; but not in the sense which the analogy 
requires. For there is still no substitution; the distress of 
the unoffending party is not struck out of the offender’s pu¬ 
nishment ; does not lessen, but rather aggra\ ates his guilt; 
and instead of fitting him for pardon, tempts the natural 
sentiments of justice to follow’ him with .severer condemna¬ 
tion. Nor does tlie scheme receive any better illustration 
from the feet, that whoever attempts tlie cure of misery must 
himself suffer y must have the shadows of ill cast upon his 
spirit from every sadness he alleviates; and interpose himself 
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to stay the plague which, in a world diseased, threatens to 
pass to the living from the dead. The parallel fails, because 
there is stiU no transference: the appropriate sufferings of 
sin are not given to the philanthropist; and the noble pains 
of goodness in him, the glorious strife of his self-sacrifice, 
ai e no part of the penal consequences of others* guilt; they do 
not cancel one iota of those consequences, or make the 
crimes which have demanded them, in any way, more ready 
for forgiveness. Indeed, it is not in the good man’s suffer’- 
ings, considered as such, that any efficacy resides; but in 
his efforts, which may be made with great sacrifice or with¬ 
out it, as the case may be. Nor, at best, is there any proper 
annihilation of consequences at all, accruing from his toils; the 
past acts of wrong which call up his resisting energies, are 
irrevocable, the guilt incurred, the penalty indestructible; 
the series of effects, foreign to the mind of the perpetrator, 
may be abbreviated; prevention applied to new ills which 
threaten to arise; but, by all this, the personal fitness of the 
delinquent for forgiveness is wholly unaffected; the volition 
of sin has gone forth; and on it, flies, as surely as sound 
on a vibration of the air, the verdict of judgment. 

Those who are affected by slight and failing analogies like 
these, would do w'ell to consider one, sufficiently obvious, 
which seems to tlirow doubt upon their scheme. The atone¬ 
ment is thought to be, in respect to all believers, a reversal 
of the fall: the effects of the fall are partly visible, and tem¬ 
poral, partly invisible and eternal; linked, however, to¬ 
gether as inseparable portions of the same penal sys¬ 
tem. Now it is evident, that the supposed redemption 
on 'the cross has left precisely where they were, all the 
visible^ efieots of the first transgression: sorrow and toil 
are the lot of all, as they have been from of old; the 
baptized infant utters a cry as sad as the unbaptized; and 
between the holiness of the true believer and the worth 
of the devout heretic, tliere is not discernible such a differ- 
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cnee, as there must have been l^etween Adam pure and per¬ 
fect, Jand Adam lapsed and lost. And is it presumptuous to 
reason from the seen to the unseen, from the part which we 
experience to that which we can only conceive? If the 
known effects are unredeemed, the suspicion is not unnatural, 
that so are the unknown. 

I sura up, then, this part of my subject by observing, that 
besides many inconclusive appeals to nature, the advocates of 
the vicarious scheme are chargeable with this fundamental 
inconsistency. They appear to deny that the justice and 
benevolence of God can be reconciled with the phenomena 
of nature; and say that the evidence must be helped out by 
resort to their interpretation of scripture. When, having 
heard this auxiliary system, we protest that it renders the 
case sadder than before, they assure us that it is all benevo¬ 
lent and just, because it has its parallel in creation. They 
renounce and adopt, in the same breath, the religious appeal 
to the universe of God. 

(2.) Another inconsistency appears, in the view which this 
theory gives of the character of God. 

It is assumed that, at the cera of creation, the Maker of 
mankind had announced the infinite penalties, which must 
follow the violation t)f his law; and that their amount did 
not exceed the measure which his abhorrence of wrong re¬ 
quired. And that which he saith, he would not be God if 
he did not perform: that which he perceived right, he would 
be unworthy of our trust, did he not fulfil. His veracity 
and justice, therefore, were pledged to adhere to the word that 
had gone forth : and excluded the possibility of any free and 
unconditional foigiveness.’^ Now I would note in j^assing, 
that this announcement to Adam of an eternal punishment 
impending over his first sin, is simply a fiction; for the warn¬ 
ing to him is stated thus; " In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die ;”*•* from which our progenitor must have 

* Gen. H. 17. 

B 
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been ingenious as a theologian^ to extract the idea of endless 
life in Hell. But to say no more of this, what notions of' Ve'* 
racity have we here ? When a sentence is proclaimed against 
crime, is it indifferent to judicial truth, wjjon whom it falls } 
Personally addressed to the guilty, may it descend without a 
lie upon the guiltless ? Provided there is the suffering, is it 
no matter where ? Is this the sense in which God is no re¬ 
specter of persons ? Oh! what deplorable reflection of human 
artifice is this, that Heaven is too veracious to abandon its 
proclamation of menace against transgressors; yet is content 
to vent it on goodness the most perfect. No darher de^ can 
be imagined, than is thus ascribed to the Source of all perfec¬ 
tion, under the insulted names of truth and holiness. W^hat 
reliance could we have on the faithfulness of such a Being ? If 
it be consistent with his nature to punish by substitution, 
what security is there that he will not reward vicariously ? All 
must be loose and \insettled, the sentiments of reverence con¬ 
fused, the perceptions of conscience indistinct, where the terms 
expressive of those great moral qualities which render God 
himself most venerable, are thus sported with apd profaned. 
The same extraordinary departure from all intelligible 
meaning of words is apparent, when our charge Of vindictive¬ 
ness against the doctrine of sacrifice is repelled as a slander. 
If the rigorous refusal of pardon, till the whole peni^ty luas 
been inflicted (when, indeed, it is no pardon at all) be not 
vindictive, we may ask to be furnished with some better 
definition. And though it is said, that God^s lovO was mani¬ 
fested to us by the gift of liis Son, this does but change the 
object oti which this qufdity is exercised, without removing 
the qu^ity itself; putting us indeed into the sunshine of his 
grace^at ihe Saviour into the tempest of his Bid we 

desire to sketch the most drea^ul hrm of o^araoter, what 
more emphatic cbmhtnation could we Invent than this; rigour 
in the exaction of penal suffering; and indifference as to the 
person on whom it falls ? 
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But in truth this system, in 4s delineations of the Great 
Ruler of creation, bids defiance to all the analogies by which 
Christ and the Christian heart haTe delighted to illustrate 
his nature. A God who could accept the spontaneously 
returning sinner, and restore him by corrective discipline, 
is pronounced not worth sernng, and an object of con¬ 
tempt.* If so, Jesus sketched an object of contempt 
when he drew the father of the prodigal son, opening his 

• “Eitht*r he” (“the Deity of the Unitarians") “must show no mercy, 
in order to contlniic true ; or he must show no truth, in order to exercise mercy. 
If he overlook man's guilt, admit him to the enjoyment of hit favour, and proceed 
by corrective discipline to restore his character, he unsettles the foundations of 
all equitable government, obliterates the everlasting distinctions between right 
and wrong, spreads consternation in heaven, and proclaims impunity in Hell. 
Such a God would not be worth serving. Stub tenderness, instead of inspiring 
filial alTcction, would lead only to reckless contempt.”— Mr, M'Neile’s Lecture, 
p. 313, 

Surety this is a description, not of the Unitarian, but of the Lecturer's own 
creed. It certainly is no part of his opponents’ belief, lliat God first admits tlie 
guilty to bis favour, and then proceeds” “ to restore his character.” This arrange¬ 
ment, by which pardon precedee moral restoration, Is that Aioture in the orthodox 
theory of the Divine dealings against which Unitarians protest, and which Mr. 
M‘Ncile himself insists upon as essential throughout his Lecture. “ W'e 
think,” he says, “ that before man can be introduced to the only true process of 
improvement, he must firet have forgiveness of his guilt,” What is this “ first” 
step, of pardon, but an “overlooking of man's guiltand what is the second, of 
“ sanctification,” but a “restoring of character;” whether we say by “corrective 
discipline,” or the “influence of the Holy Spirit,” matters not. Is it said that 
the guilt is not overlooked, if Christ endured its penalty ? I ask again, wiiether 
justice regards only the u^ictim of suffering, or its quantity, without raring about 
its direeiim ? Was it impossible for the stern righteousness of God freely to for¬ 
give the penitent ? And how was the iiyustice of liberating the guilty mended by 
the toiments of the innocent ? Here is the verdict against ain,—“ The soul that 
sinneth, it shall dis.”, And bow is this verdict executed 1 The soul that had 
sinned does not die; and one “ that knew no sin” dies instead And this is called 
a divltie union of truth and mercy; being the most precise negation of both, of 
which any conception can be formed. First, to hang the destinies of all mankind 
upon a aoHtary volition of their first parents, and then let loose a diabt^c power 
on that volition to' break it down ; to vitiate the human constitution in punishment 
for the fhlt,' «hd>yet continne to demand obedience to the original and perfect 
moral law; to assott thp absolute infioxibillty of ^hat holy law, yet all the while 
have in view for the offianders a method of escape, which violates every one of 
its provisions, and makes it all a solemn pretence ; to forgive that wrhich is in itself 
unpardonable, on condition of the suicide of a (rod, is to shock and confound all 

B 2 
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arms to the poor penitent^ ^nd neediag only tlie sight of his 
misery to fall on his neck with the kiss of welcome home. 

the assertions be true, that sacrifice and satisfaction are 
needful preliminaries to pardon, that to pay any attention to 
repentamre without these is mere weakness, and that it is a 
perilous deception to teach the doctrine of mercy apart from 
the atonement; and this parable of our Saviour’s becomes 
the most pernicious instniment of delusion; a statement, 
absolute and unqualified, of a feeble and sentimental heresy. 
Who docs not see what follows from this scornful exclusion 
of corrective punishment ? Suppose the infliction not to be 
corrective, that is, not to be designed for any good, what then 
remains as the cause of the Divine retribution ? The sense 
of insult offered to a law. And thus we are virtually told, 
that God must be regarded with a mixture of contempt, un¬ 
less he be susceptible of personal affront.* 

(.^.) The last inconsistency with itself, which 1 shall point 
out in this doctrine, will be found in the view which it gives 
of the work of Christ. Sin, we are assured, is necessarily 
infinite. Its infinitude arises from its reference to an Infinite 
Being; and involves as a consequence the necessity of re¬ 
demption by Deity himself., 

Tlie position, that guilt is to be estimated not hy its 
amount or its motive, but by the dignity of the being against 
whom it is directed, is illustrated by the case of an insubor¬ 
dinate soldier, whose punishment is increased, accoi^ing as 
his rebellion assails an equal, or any of the many grades 
amongst his superiors. It is evident, however, that it is not 
the dignity of the person, but the magnitude of the effect, 

notions of rectitude, without aifotding even the snl»liinity of » sav^ige graudear. 
This will called “ blasphemy and it is no; hut Uie blaeplu^my k not in the 
'tconir, hut in the t/ting. 

UniUrians are fkJseiy accused of represenling God os " overlooking man’s guilt.'’ 
They hold, no gniU is evetUmked till it is efadtealed from thf soul i and that 
patdon proceeds, pari possu^ .with sanctification. 

• Sec Xote B. 
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which determines the severity of the sanction by wliich, in 

such an instance^ law enforces order. Insult to a monarch is 
more sternly treated than injury to a subject, because it in¬ 
curs the risk of wider and more disastrous consequences, and 
superadds to the personal injury a peril to an official power 
which, not resting on individual superiority, but on conven¬ 
tional arrangement, is always iirecarious. It is not indeed 
easy to form a distinct notion of an infinite act in a finite 
agent •, and still less is it easy to evade the inference, that if 
an immoral deed against God be an infinite demerit, a moral 
deed to-wards him must be an infinite merit. 

Passing by an assertion so unmeaning, and conceding it 
for the sake of progress in our argument, I would inquire 
what is intended by that other statement, that only Deity 
can redeem, and that by Deity the sacrifice was made r The 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ is said to 
have made his sufferings meritorious in an infinite degree. 
Yet we are repeatedly assured, that it was in his manhood only 
that he endured and died. If the divine nature in our Lord 
had a joint consciousness with tlie human, then did God 
suffer and perish ; if not, then did the man only die. 
Deity being no more affected by his anguish, than by 
that of the malefactors on either side. In the one case, the 
perfections of God, in the other the reality of the atonement, 
must be relinquished. No doubt, the popular belief is, that 
the Creator literally expired; the hymns in common use de¬ 
clare it; the language of pulpits sanctions it; the consistency 
of creeds requires it; hut professed theologians repudiate the 
idea with indignation. Y"et by silence or ambiguous speech, 
they encourage, in those w'hom they are bound to enlighten, 
this degrading humanisjation of Deity; which renders it im¬ 
possible for common minds to avoid ascribing to him emo¬ 
tions and infirmities, totally irreeoncileable \rith the serene 
perfections of the Universal Mind. In his influence on the 
worshipper, He is no Spirit, who can be invoked by his agony 
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and bloody sweaty his cros^ and passion. And ths pi^ty 
that is thus taught to bring its incense, however sincere, be^ 
fore the mental image of a being with convulsed features End 
expiring cry, has little left of that which mahes Qhristiah de¬ 
votion characteristically venerable. 

II. I proceed to notice the inconsistency of the doctrine 
under review with the Christian idea of salvation. 

There is one significant scriptural fucty which suggests to 
us the best mode of treating this part of our subject. It is 
this; that the language supposed to teach the atoning cfRc&cy 
of the cross, does not appear in the New Testament till the 
Gentile controversy commences, nor ever occurs apart from 
the treatment of that subject, under some of its relations. 
The cause of this phenomenon will presently appear; mean¬ 
while 1 state it, in the place of an assertion sometimes incor¬ 
rectly made, viz., that the phraseology in question is conhned 
to the epistles. Even this mechanical limitation of sacriheial 
pass£^es is indeed nearly true, as not above three or four have 
strayed beyond the epistolary boundary, into the Gospels 
and the book of Acts; but the restriction in respect of sub¬ 
ject, which I have stated, will be found, I believe, to be abso¬ 
lutely exact, and to furnish the real interpretation to the 
whole system of language. 

(1.) Let us then first test the vicarious scheme by reference 
to the sentiments of Scripture generally, and of our Lord 
and his apostles especially, where this controversy is out of 
the way. Are their ideas respecting human chaincter, the 
forgiveness of sin, the terms of everlasting life, accor^tont 
with the cardinal notions of a believer in the atonement ? 
Do they, or do they not, insist on the necessity of a sacrifice 
for humnn sin, as a preliminary to pardon, tp sanbtifieatioh, 
to the love of God? Do they, or do they ihot^ <firect a 
marked and almost exclusive attention to the Cross, as the 
object to which, far more than to the life and resurrection of 
our Lord, all faithful eyes should be directed ? 
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(a.) Now to tbo fundamental assertion of the vicarious 
system> tiiat the Deity cannot, witliout inconsistency and im- 
perfeetion, pardon on simple repentance, the whole tenor of 
the Bible ia one protracted and unequivocal contradiction. 
So copious is its testimony on this head, that if the passages 
containing it were removed, scarcely a shred of Scripture re¬ 
lating to the subject would remain. Pardon, I beseech 
thee,” said Moses, pleading for the Israelites, the iniquity 
of this people, according to the greatness of thy mercy, and 
as thou hast forgiven this people, from Egypt even until 
now} and the Lord said, 1 Imoe pardoned according to thy 
word.”"^ Will it be affirmed, that this chosen people had their 
eyes perpetually fixed in faith on the great propitiation, which 
was to close their disiieusation, and of w'hich their own cere¬ 
monial was a type ?—that whenever penitence and pardon 
arc named amongst them, this reference is implied, and that 
as this faith was called to mind and expressed in the shedding 
of blood at the altar, such sacrificial offerings take the place, 
in Judaism, of the atoning tmst in Christianity ? Well then, 
let us quit the chosen nation altogether, and go to a hea¬ 
then people, who were alieins to their laws, their blood, 
their hopes, and their religion; to whom no sacrifice w'as 
appointed, and no Messiah promised. If we can discover 
the dealings of God with such a people, the case, 1 presume, 
must be deemed conclusive. Hear then wffiat happened on 
the banks of the Tigris. “ Jonah began to enter into the city,” 
(Nineveh,) and he cried and said, yet forty days and Nineveh 
.shall be overthrown. So the people of Nmeveh believed God, 
tmd proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, from the greatest 
of them even unto the least of them.” “ Who can tell,” 
(saidihe decree of the king ordaining the fast,) if God will 
turn and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that 
we perish pot ? And God saw their w'orks, that they turned 
from their evil way; and God repented of the evil that he 

• • Numb. xiv. 19, 20. 
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had said he would do unto them; and he did it And 

when the prophet was offended, first at this clemency to 
Nineveh, and afterwards tliat the canker was sent to'4€**troy 
his own favourite plant, beneath whose shadow he satj what 
did Jehovah say ? Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for 
which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow; which 
came up in a night and perished in a night; and should not 
I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand F’t—and who are not likely, 
one would think, to have discerned the future merits of the 
Redeemer. 

In truth, if even the Israelites had any such prospective 
views to Calvary, if their sacrifices conveyed the idea of tlie 
cross erected there, and were established for this purpose, the 
fact must have been privately revealed to modern theolc^ians; 
for not a trace of it can be found in the Helnrew writings. It 
must be thought strange, that a prophetic reference so habitual, 
should be always a secret reference; that a faith so funda¬ 
mental should he so mysteriously suppressed; that the uj>* 
permost idea of a nation’s mind should never have found its 
way to lips or pen. “ But if it-were not so,” we are reminded, 
‘‘ if the Jewish ritual prefigured nothing ulterior, it was re¬ 
volting, trifling, savage; its worship a hutchery> and the 
temple courts no better than a slaughter house.” And were 
they not equally so, though the theory of types be true? If 
neither priest nor people could see at the time the very thing 
which the ceremonial was constructed to teveal, whatiai- 
vaxitage is it that divines can see it nott? ? And even if the 
notibn was conveyed to the Jewish mind, {whi<^ the whole 
hiatbry shows not to have been the fabt,Vwfi^ 4t necessary 
that hecatoml>s should be slain, age after to intimate 
obseurely an idea, which one brief sentence might liave 
lucidly expressed ? The idea, however, it is evident, slipped 

• Joft, lit. 5—10. f Jon.lv. 10, U. 
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through after all; for when Mesiiah actually came, the one 
great thing which the Jews did mo/ know and believe about him 
was, that he could die at all. So much for the preparatory 
discipline of fifteen centuries! 

Tlicre is no reason then why any thing should be supplied 
in our thoughts, to alter the plain meaning of the announce¬ 
ments of prophets and holy men, of God's unconditional 
forgiveness on repentance. “ Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it; thou delightest not in burnt offering; 
the saci*ifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.”* “ Wash 
you, make you clean,” says the prophet Isaiah in the name 
of the Lord; ‘‘ put away the evil of your doing.s from before 
mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do W'ell; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 
Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they sliall be white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”t Once 
more, ** When I say unto the wicked, thou shalt surely die; 
if he turn from his sin, and do that which islau^ful and right; 
if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he had rob¬ 
bed, walk in the statutes of life without committing iniquity; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die.”J Nor are the teach¬ 
ings of the Gosjjel at all less explicit. Our Lord treats largely 
and expressly on the doctrine of forgiveness in several parables, 
and especially that of the prodigal son ; and omits all allusion 
to the propitiation for the past. He furnishes an express 
definition of the terms of eternal life; " Goc^d master, what 
good thing shidl I do, that I may have eternal life ? And he 
said unto him, why callest thou me good; there is none good 
safe one,-that ia God ; hut if thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments,” And Jesus adds, « if thou wilt be per¬ 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me ”§ 

* Ps. Vt. 1«, 17. t 1*. i. 16—18. : E»ek. 14—16. § M&U. xix. 16—21. 
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This sUence on the prime «eonclition of pardon caniHpt ]l?e ex¬ 
plained by the fact^ that the cnieifixion had not yet taken 
placoj and conid not safely bo allude^ to^boforo ^ oJt 
events had brought it into prominent notice. For we haye 
the preaching^ of the Apostles, after the ascension, recorded 
at great length, and under very varipna circumstances, in 
the book of Acts. We have tlie very words whereby,” 
according to the testimony of an angel, Cornelius and 
all his house shall be saved}” these, one would think, 
would be worth hearing in this cause; “ God miointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil, for God was with him. And we 
ate witnesses of all things w'hich he did, both in the land of 
the Jews and in Jerusalem; whom they slew and hanged on 
a tree; him God raised up the third day, and showed openly; 
not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead. And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify, that it is he who was ordained of 
God to be the judge of quick and dead. To him give all the 
prophets witness, that, tlNTough his name, whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins.”* Did an 
Evangelical missionary dare to preach in. this style now*, he 
would be immediately disowned by his erajdoyers,^ and dis¬ 
missed as a disguised Socimau, who kept back aU the pe¬ 
culiar doctrines of the Gospel ” , 

(b.) The emphatic motion of.the resurrection by the 
apostle Peter in this address, is only a . particular Ipstai^ee of 
a system wliich pervades the whole, preacibihg of the first 
of Christ. and not the croa% ililh^ts sup* 
posed effects, is the grand object to which they the atten¬ 
tion and the faith of their hearers. 1 cannot quote to you 
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the whole book of Aets; but everyweader knows, that ^ Jesus 
and the resurrection^^ constitutes the leading theme, the cen> 
trol COmbiinhtibn of ideas in all its discourses. This truth 
was shed, from Peter’s tongue of fire, oh the multitudes that 
heatd amazed the inspiration of the day of Pentecost.* 
Again> it was his text, when passing beneath the beautiful 
gate, he made the cripple leap for joy; and then, with the 
flush of this deed still fresh upon him, leaned c^inst a pillar 
in Solomon’s porch, and spake in explanation to the awe¬ 
struck people, thronging in at the hour of prayer.f Before 
priests and rulers, before Sanhedrim and populace, the same 
tale is told again, to the utter exclusion, be it observed, of 
the essential doctrine of the cross. J The authorities of the 
temple, we are told, were galled and terrified at the apostle’s 
preaching; naturally enough,” it will be said, “ since, the 
real sacrihee having been offered, their vocation, >vhicU was to 
make the prefatory and tjrpical oblation, was threatened with 
destruction.” But no, this is not the reason given: “ They 
were grieved because they preached, through Jesus, the re¬ 
surrection from the dead.”§ Paul, too, while his preaching 
was spontaneous and free, and until he had to argue certain 
controversies which have long ago become obsolete, mani¬ 
fested a no less remarkable predilection for this topic. Before 
F^x, he dcclarea what was the grand indictment of his 
countrymen agmnst him touching the resurrection of the 
dead, I am called in question of you tlus day.”|j Follow him 
far away from his own land; and, with foreigners, he harps 
upon the same subject, as if he were a man of one idea; 
which. Indeed, ai^ording to our opponents’ scheme, he 
ought to have been, only it should have been another idea* 
Seldom^ can we meet with a more exuberant mind 

than Phftrsj ^et the resurrection obviously haunts him 
wherever he goes r in the synagogue of Antioch, 3 ’ou hear 

• Ads ii. 24. f iii. 15. J iv. 10, v. 30. 

§ iv. 2. fjxiiv, ai. 
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him dwelling on it with «!all the energy of his inspiration ;* 
and, at Athens, it was this on which the scepticism of Epi¬ 
cureans and Stoics fastened for a scoif.f In his epistles, too, 
■where he enlarges so much on justification by faith, when we 
inquire what precisely is this faith, and what the object it is 
to contemplate and embrace, this remarkable fact prejsents 
itself: that the one only important thing respecting Christ, 
which is never once mentioned as the object of justifying 
faith, is his deaths and blood, and cross. “ Faith’^ by itself, 
the faith of Jesus Christ,” “ faith of the Gospel,” "faith of 
the Son of God,” are expressions of constant occurrence; 
and wherever this general description is replaced by a more 
specific account of this justifying state of mind, it is faith in 
the resurrection on which attention is fastened. “ It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen agawfX “ He was deli¬ 
vered for our offences, and raised again for our justification.^*^ 
" Faith shall be imputed to us for righteousness, if we believe 
on Hm that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead**^ Hear, 
too, the Apostle’s definition of saving faith: If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.”5[ The only instance, in which the writings of St. Paul 
appear to associate the word faitli with the deatli of Christ, 
is the following text; " whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood ;”** and in this case 
the Apostle’s meaning would, 1 conceive, be more faithfully 
given by destroying this conjunction, and disposing tlie words 
thus ! ** whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation by his 
blood, through faith.” Tlie idea of his bloody or death, be¬ 
longs to the word propitiation, not to the word faith. To this 
translation no Trinitarian scholar, I am persuaded, Can ob¬ 
ject jtt and when the true meaning of the writer’s sacrificial 

♦ Acts xiii. 30. f xvU. 18, 31. { Rom. viii. 34. § iv, 2b. 

t| iv, 24- If *. 0- *• iii. 25. 

ft Mr, Riiridicom the followmg note, intimating his approbation of this ren¬ 
dering : “ Some of the best commciilators have connected iy uiifov at^af i, not 
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language is explained, the distinction will appear to be not 
unimportant. At present I am concerned only with the 
defence of my position, that the death of Christ is never 
mentioned as the object of saving faith ; but that his resur¬ 
rection unquestionably is. This phenomenon in Scripture 
phraseology is so extraordinary, so utterly repugnant to every 
thing which a hearer of orthodox preaching would expect, 
that I hardly expect my affirmation of it to be believed. The 
two ideas of faith, and of our Lord's death, are so naturally 
and perpetually united in the mind of every believer in the 
atonement, that it must appear to him incredible, that they 
should never fall together in the writings of the apostles. 
However, I have stated my fact j and it is for you to bring it 
to the teat of Scripture. 

(c.) Independently of all written testimony, moral reasons, 
we are assured, exist, which render an absolute remission for 
the past essential to a regenerated life for the future. Our 
human nature is said to be so constituted, that the burden 
of sin, on tlie conscience once awakened, is intolerable; 
our spirit cries aloud for mercy; yet is so straitened by the 
bands of sin, so conscious of the sad alliance lingering still, 
so full of hesitancy and shame when seeking the relief of 
prayer, so blinded by its tears when scanning the heavens 
for an opening of light and hope, that there is no freedom, 
no unrestrained and happy love to God; but a pinched and 
anxious mind, bereft of power, striving to work with ban¬ 
daged or paralytic will, instead of trusting itself to loosened 
and self-oblivious affections. Hence it is thought, that the 
sin of the pas|: must be cancelled, before the holiness of the 
future can be commenced; that it is a false order to repre¬ 
sent repentance as leading to pardon; because, to be for¬ 
given, is the pre-requisite to love. We cannot forget, how- 

with SA rtjs tierrutt, but with tXwrriipiw' and, HCCordiuKlv, Bishop Bull renders 
the passajfe, * Quern pr«|rbauit Deus placamcntum in t^anijuiuc suo per fidem.’ — 
Lri turv Aiowmevi, p. 496. 
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ever, how diistinctiy and eraphafctcally he 
knew what is in man, hae conMefheted tM$ sentfRieid ^; for 
when that sinM woman, whose presence in the house shoeked 
the smictitnonious Pharisee, stood at his feet as he reclined, 
washings them with her tears, and kissihg them with reve¬ 
rential lips, Jesus turned to her and said> ^^ her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven; /or she loved rnuch."’!^ From him, 
then, we learn what our own hearts would almost t^aeh, that 
love may be the prelude to forgiveness, as well as forgiveness 
the preparative for love. 

At the same time let me acknowledge, that this statement 
respecting the moral effects of conscious pardon, to which I 
have invoked Jesus to reply, is by no means an unmixed error. 
It touches upon a very profound and important truth; and 
I <sin never bring myself to regard that assurance of divine 
forgiveness, which the doctrine of atonement imparts, as a 
demoralizing state of mind, encouraging laxity of conscience 
and a continuance in sin. The sense of pardon doubtless 
reaches the secret springs of gratitude, presents the soul with 
an object, strange before, of new and divine affection; and 
binds the child of redemption, by all generous and filial 
obligations, to serve with free and willing heart the God who 
hath gone forth to meet him. That the motives of self-in¬ 
terest are diminished in such a case, is a trifle that need 
occasion small anxiety. For riic human heart is no labourer 
for hire; and, whete there is opportunity afforded, for true 
and noble love, will thrUst away the profFeted wages, and toil 
rather in a free and thankful spirit. If we are to com^e, 
as a source of duty, the grateful with the merely prudential 
temper, rather may we trust the first, as not tjhe worthier 
but the stronger too j and till Wh obtain emancipation 
fiftjm thh latter,—forget the computatkmt df -hope and fear, 
and precipitate ourselves for better fol wotse on some object 


• Luke <^11. 47. 
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of dtviae love and oo? natwre will be puny and weak, 

our wills will turn in sickness from their duty, and our afifec- 
tions shrink in aversion from their heaven. But though per¬ 
sonal gratitude is better than prudence, there is a higher 
service still. A more disinterested love may spring from the 
contemplation of what God is in himself, than from the re¬ 
collection of what he has done for us; and when this mingles 
most largely as an element among our springs of action; 
when, humbled indeed by a knowledge of ckuigcrs that await 
us, and thankful, too, for the blessings spread around us, we 
yet desire chiedy to be fitting children of the everlasting 
Father and the holy God; when we venerate him for the gra¬ 
ciousness, and purity, and majesty of his spirit, impersonated 
in Jesus; and resolve to serve him truly, before, he has 
granted tlie desire of our heart, and because he is of a nature 
so sublime and merciful and good; then are we in the con¬ 
dition of her who bent over the feet of Christ; and we are 
forgiven, because we have loved much. 

(2.) Iiet US now, in conclusion, turn our attention to those 
portions of the New Testament, which speak of the death of 
Christ as the means of redemption. 

I have said, that these are to be foimd exclusively in passages 
of the sacred writings vrhich treal of the Gentile controversy, 
or of toptcis immediately connected with it. This controversy 
arose naturally out of the design of Providence to make the 
narrow, exclujsave, ceremonial system of Judaism, give birth to 
the universal and spiritual religion of the Gospel; from God’s 
method of ©xpaniling the Hebrew Messiah into the Saviour of 
humanity* For this the nation was not preiwired; to this even 
the HebrewChrisUans could not easily conform their frith; and 
in the achievement of tliis, or in persuading the world that it 
was achieved^ did> Paul spend his noble life, and write his asto¬ 
nishing epistles. The Jews knew that the Deliverer Aras to be 
of their peculiar stock, and their royal lineage; they believed 
that he would gatlier Upon himself all the singularities of their 
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race, and he a Hebrew to intensity j that he would literally re. 
store the kingdom to Israel •, aye, and extend it too, immea¬ 
surably beyond the bounds of its former greatness j till, in 
fact, it swallowed up all existing principalities, and powers, 
and thrones, and dominions, and became co-extensive with 
the earth. Then in Jerusalem, as the Centre of the van¬ 
quished nations,—^before the temple, as the altar of a humbled 
world, did they expect the Messiah to erect bis throne} and 
when he had taken the seat of judgment, to summon all the 
tribes before his tribunal, and pass on the Gentiles, excepting 
the few who might submit to the law, a sentence of perpetual 
exclusion from his realm; while his own people would be in¬ 
vited to the seats of honour, occupy the place of authority, 
and sit down with him (the greatest at his right hand and his 
left) at his table in his kingdom. The holy men of old were 
to come on earth again to sec this day. And many thought 
that every part of the realm thus constituted, and all its in¬ 
habitants, would never die: but, like the Messiah himself, 
and the patriarchs whom he was to call to life, would be in¬ 
vested with immortality. None were to be admitted to these 
golden days except themselves j all else to be left in outer 
darkness from this region of light, and there to perish and 
he seen no more. The grand title to admission was con¬ 
formity with the Mosaic law; the most ritually scrupulous 
were the most secure; and the ciweless Israelite, who forgot 
or omitted an offering, a tithe, a Sabbath duty, might incur 
the penalty of exclusion and death: the law prescribed such 
mortal punishment for the smallest offence; and no one, 
thetefore, could feel himself ready with his claim, if he had 
not yielded a perfect obedience. If God were to admit him 
on any other plea, it would he of pufe grace and goodness, 
and not in fulfilment of any promise* 

The Jews, being -scattered over the civilised world, and 
having Synagogues in every city, came into perpetual contact 
with other people. Nor was it possible that the Gentiles, 
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among whom they lived, should »oticc the nmgular purity 
and simplicity of tlie Israelitish Theism, without some of them 
being struck with its spirit, attracted by its sublime prin¬ 
ciples, and disposed to place themselves in religious relations 
with that singular people. Having been led into admiration, 
and even profession, of the nation’s theology, they could not 
but desire to share their hopes; which indeed w'ere an in¬ 
tegral part of their religion, and, at the Christian era, the one 
clement in it to which they were most passionately attached. 
But this was a stretch of charity too great for any Hebrew; 
or, at all events, if such admission were ever to ]>e thought 
of, it must be only on condition of absolute submission to 
the requirements of the law. The Gentile would naturally 
})lead, that as God had not made him of the chosen nation, 
he had given him no law, except that of conscience; that, 
being without the l;w, he must be a law unto liimsclf; and 
that if he had lived according to his light, he could not be 
justly excluded on the ground of accidental disqualification. 
Possibly, in the provocation of dispute, the Gentile might 
sometimes become froward and insolent in his assertion of 
claim; and, in the pride of his heart, demand as a right that 
wliich, at most, could only be humbly hope<l for as a pri¬ 
vilege and a free gift. 

Thus were the parties mutually placed to whom tlic Deliverer 
came. Thus dense and complicated was the web of prejudice 
wliich clung round the early steps of the Gospel; and wdiich 
must be burst or disentangled ere the glad tidings could have 
free course and be glorified. How did Providc- cc develop 
from such elements tlie divine and everlasting truth ? Not by 
neglecting them, and speaking to mankind as if they bad no 
such ideas; not by forbidding his messengers and teachers 
to have any patience with them ^ but, on the contrary, by 
using tliese very notions as temporary means to bis ever¬ 
lasting ends j by touching this and that with light before the 
eyes of apostles, as if to say, there arc good capabilities in 

c 
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these; the truth may be educed from them so gently and so 
wisely, that the world will find itself in light, without per¬ 
ceiving how it has been quitting the darkness. 

So long as Christ remained on earth, he necessarily con¬ 
fined his ministry to his nation. He would not have been 
the Messiah had he done otherwise. By birtli, by lineage, 
by locality, by habit, he was altogether theirs. Whoever 
then, of his own people, during his mortal life, believed in 
him and followed him, became a subject of the Messiah; 
ready, it was supposed, even by the apostles themselves, to 
enter the glory of his kingdom, whenever it should please 
him to assume it; qualified at once, by the combination of 
pedigree and of belief, to enter into life, to become a mem¬ 
ber of tlie kingdom of God, to take a place among the elect; 
for, by all these phrases, was described the admission to tlic 
expected realm. If, then, Jesus had never suffered and 
died, if lie had never retired from tliU world, but stayed to 
fulfil the anticipations of Ins first followers, his Messianic 
kingdom might have included all the ctmverts of the Israelitish 
stock. From the exclusion which fell on others, they w'ould 
have obtained salvation. Hence, it is never in connection 
with the first Jewish Christians that the death of Christ is 
mentioned. 

It was otherwise, however, wdth the Gentiles. They could 
not become his followers in his mortal lifetime; and had a 
Messianic reign theft been set up, they must have been ex¬ 
cluded ; no missionary would have been justified in addressing 
them with invitation j they could not, as it was said, have 
entered into life. The Messiah must cease to be Jewish, 
before he could become universal; and this implied his deatli, 
by which alone the personal relations, which made him tJie 
property of a nation, could be annihilated. To this he sub¬ 
mitted j he disrobed himself of his corporeality, he became 
an immortal spirit; thereby instantly burst his religion open 
to the dimensions of the world; and, as he ascended to the 
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skies, sent it forth to scatter the*seeds of blessing over the 
field of the world, long ploughed with cares, and moist with 
griefs, and softened now to nourish in its bosom the tree of 
Life. 

Now, how would the effect of this great revolution be de¬ 
scribed to the proselyte Gentiles, so loTig vainly praying for 
admission to the Israelitish hope. At once it destroyed their 
exclusion; put away as valueless the Jewish claims of cir¬ 
cumcision and law ; nailed the hand-writuig of ordinances to 
the cross ; reconciled them that had been afar off; redeemed 
them to God by his blood, out of every tongue, and kindred, 
and people, and nation; washed them in his blood; justified 
them by his resurrection, and ascension ; an expression, I would 
remark, unmeaning on any other explanation. 

Even during our I^ord’s personal ministr}’, his approach¬ 
ing death is mentioned, as the means of introducing the Gen¬ 
tiles into his Messianic kingdom. He adverts repeatedly to 
his cross, as designed to widen, by their admission, the ex¬ 
tent of his sway; and according to Scripture phrase, to yield 
to liim " much fruit.” lie was already on his last fatal visit 
to Jerusalem, when, taking the hint from the visit of some 
Greeks to himy he exclaimed: " The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it hringeth forth much fruit.** 
He adds, in allusion t6 the death he should die ; “ and I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.** * 
It is for this end that he resigns for awhile his life,—that he 
may bring in the wanderers Avho are not of the common¬ 
wealth of Israel: Other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice ; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd : there¬ 
fore doth my father lave me, because I lay down my life, that 


• John xil. 2 .), 24, ;{2. 
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I may take it again.” * M^ny a parable did Jesus uttcr^ pro¬ 
claiming his Father’s intended mercy to the urveovenanted 
nations: but for himself personally he declared, I am not 
sent, but to the lost sheep of the house of Isracl.” t His 
advent was a promise of their economy; his office, the tra¬ 
ditionary hope of their fathers ; hiwS birth, his life, his person, 
were under the Law, and excluded him from relations to 
those wlio were beyond its obligations. On the cross, all the 
connate peculiarities of the Nazarenc ceased to exist; when 
the seal of the sepulchre gave way, the seal of the law was 
broken too ; the nationality of his person passed away; for 
how can an immortal be a Jew ? This then was the time to 
open wide the scope of his mission, and to invite to God’s 
accej)tancc those that fear him in every nation. Though,!)cforc, 
the disciple might “ have known Christ after ilie flesh,” and 
followed his steps as the Hebrew Messiah, “ yet now hence¬ 
forth was he to know him so no morethese old things 
had passed away,” since he had died for all,”—died to be¬ 
come universal,—to drop all exclusive relations, ami “ recon¬ 
cile the world,” the Gentile world, to God.J Observe to 
whom this “ ministry of recouciliatiou” is especially confided. 
As if to show that it is exehisively the 7'isen Christ who be¬ 
longs to all nu'n, and that his deidh was tlie instrument of 
the Gentiles’ admission, tlioir great Apostle was one I’uul, 
who had not known the Saviour in his mortal life; who neviT 
listened to his voice, till it spake fnim heaven; who hirnseli 
was the convert of lii.s ascension; iiiid bore to him the rela¬ 
tion, not of subject to the person of a Hebrew king, but of 
spirit to spirit, unembarrassed by anything earthly, legal, or 
llistoricak Well did l^aul understand the freedom and the 
sanctity of this relation; and around the idea of the Heavenly 
Messiah gathered all Ins conceptions of the spirituality of the 
gospel, of its power over the unconscious afFeetions, rather 

* X n*, 17 . 
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t}iai» a reluctant will. His ]>clicving countrymen were afraid 
to disregard the observances of the law, lest it should be a 
disloyalty to God, and disqualify them for the Messiah’s 
w'elcome, when he came to take his pow^er and reign, Paul 
tells them, that while their Lord remained in this morhd 
state, tliey were right; as representative of the law, and fill¬ 
ing an ofiice created by the religion of Judaism, he could not 
but have held them thm to its obligations; nor could they, 
without iulidelity, have neglected its claims, any more than 
a wife can innocently separate lienself from a living husband. 
But as tht; death of the man sets the woman free, and makes 
mill the law of their union, so the decease of Christ’s body 
cinan('.i])alos his followers from ail legal relations to him ; and 
tliey are at lU}crty to wed themselves anew to the risen 
Christ, who dwells where no ('-nlinancc • is needful, no tie 
pennitted but of the spirit, and all are as the angels of God.**' 
Surely? then, this mode of conecptioii explains, why the death 
of Jesus constitutes a great date, iti flic Christian economy, 
especially as expounded by the friend anil apostle of those 
who were not “ Jews by nature, but sinners of the Gen¬ 
tiles.” f Had he never died, they must Jiave remained 
aliens from his sway ; the cneniic.s against whom his power 
must be directed; vvilliout hope in the day of his might; 
strungers to God and his vicegerent. 

But, wliilo thus they “ were yet without strength, Christ 
divid for ” these “ ungodlydied to put himself into con¬ 
nection witli them, else impossible; and rising from death, 
drew them after him into spiritual existence i n earth, analo¬ 
gous to that whieli he passed in heaven. Vou,” says their 
Apostle, “ being dead in your sins ami tlie uucircumcision 
of your llesh, hath he quickened together with lum giving 
you, as risen witli him,” a life above the world ami its law 
of exclusion,—a life not subject to ordinances,” but of 
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secret love and heavenly faith, hid with. Christ in Qod 
^^blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and taking it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross."* God had never intended to per^ 
petuate the division between Israel and the world, receiving 
the one as the sons, and shutting out the other as the slaves 
of his household. If there bad been an appeanuice of such 
partiality, he had always designed t0 set these bondnoen free, 
and to make them “ heirs of God through Christ ^ in 
whom they had redemption through his blood ” from their 
servile state, the forgiveness of disqualifying sins, according 
to the riches of his grace.J Though the Hebrews boasted 
that theirs was the adoption,^’§ and till Messiah’s death 
had boasted truly; yet in that event, God before the foun¬ 
dation of the world," had “ blessed us" (Gentiles) “with all spi¬ 
ritual blessings, in heavenly places “ having prcclc3stinated 
us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus (Tirist, according" 
(not indeed to any right or promise, but) “ to the good pleasure 
of his will,"j( '^^and when we were enemies, having reconciled 
us, by the death of his son that in the fulness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in Christ ;"** “ by 
whom we" (Gentiles) “ havip now received this atonement" 
(reconciliation) jtt that he might have no partial empire, but 
that “ in him might all fulness dwell “ Wherefore," says 
their Apostle, “ remember that ye, Gentiles in, the fieshy were 
in time past without Messiah, being aliens from the common 
wealtli of Israel, and strangers from the covenant of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the world; but now in 
"Christ Jesus, ye, who sometime were afar off, are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath, made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us” (not between God and man, but between Jew and 

• Col. ii. n I lii. 3. t Ua*- iv- 4—7. t Kph. 1. 7. 

I Rom. is. 4. i| Kph. i. 3—5. ^ Roni. v, 10. 
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Gentile); ** having abolished in lus flesh the enmity, even the 
law of commandments, contained in ordinances; for to make 
in himself, of twain, one new man, so makimf peace ; and 
that he might reconcile both unto God, in one body, by the 
cross, ha\’ing slain the enmity thereby; and came and 
preached peace to you who were afar otF, as well as to them 
that were nigh. For through him we both have an access by 
one spirit unto the Fathar.^^* 

The way, then, is clear and intelligible, in which t])c death 
and ascension of the IMcssiah rendered him universal, by 
giving vSpirituality to liis rule; and, on the simple condition of 
faitli, added the uncov^enanted nations to his dominion, so far 
as they were willing to receive him. This idea, and this only, 
will be found in almost every passage of tlie New Testa¬ 
ment (exce])ting the Epistle to the Hebrews) usually adduced 
to prove the doctrine of the Atonement. Some of the 
strongest of these I have already quoted; and my readers 
must judge whether they have received a satisfactory mean¬ 
ing. There are others, in which the Gentiles are not so dis¬ 
tinctly stated to be the sole objects of the redemption of the 
cross; but with scarcely an exception, so far as I can discover, 
this limitation is implied; and eitjier creeps out through some 
adjacent expression in the context; or betrays itself, when we 
recur to the general course of the Apostle’s argument, or to the 
character and circumstances of his correspondents. Thus Paul 
says, that Christ “ gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time the next verse shows what is in, his mind, when 
he adds, whermnto I am ordained a pn acher, and an 
apostle, a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity:” 
and the whole sentiment of the context is the Universality of 
the Gospeij and the duty of praying for Gentile kings and 
people, as not abandoned to a foreign God and another Me¬ 
diator ; for since Messiah’s death, to m ad ‘‘ there is but One 
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God, and Ono Mediator between God and men, the. men 
Christ Jesus;” wherefore the Apostle wills, that.^ aU, 
“ men pray every wheife, lilting up holy hands, without wrath, 
and doubting,”—without wrath at their admission, or doubt 
of their adoption*’?*' And wherever emphasis is laid on the 
vast number benefited by the cross, a contrast is implied 
with the fmv (only the Jews) who could have been his sub¬ 
jects, had he not died: and when it^>is said, he gave his life 
a ransom for tmmj ;”t his blood was “shed for many, for the 
remission of sins“ thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us by tliy blood, out of every kindred, mid tonyue, and people, 
and nation ; and liast made us unto our God kings and 
priests; and we shall reign on the earth j”§ “ behold the 
Lamb of God that tuketh away the sin of the worUhf jj—by 
all these expressions is still denoted, the efficacy of Clirisi’s 
death in removing the Gentile disqualification, and making 
his dispensation spiritual as his celestial existence, and uni¬ 
versal as the Fatherhood of God. Does Paul exhort certain 
of his disciples, “ to feed the church of tlie Lord, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood ? ” 'We find that he is 
speaking of the Gentile church of Ephesus, whose elders he 

• 1 Tim. ii. 1~S. ‘f Matt. xx. 28; Mark. x. 4.^. 

{ Matt. Tcxvi. 28. 4 Bev. v. 0,10. 

!t John i. 29, For an t-xampk of the use of the wnrd “ world" to denote the 
Oentiles, see Ron. xi. 12—15; where St. Paul, speaking of the rejoetiou of the 
Me^stah by the Jews, dcclarea that it is only tcrhp«*rary ; and as It has given oc-- 
i’asion for the adoption of the Gentiles, so will this lead, by uilimate reaction, to 
the re-adniission of Isirael; a consummation in which the Gentiles should rejoice 
withotit boasting or highmindedness. “ If,” he says, ” the foil of them {the la- 
mefites) he the riches of Ifie world {the Gentiles), and the diitdnlshing of them, 
the riches of the Gentiles; how much more their flilnesal Fiw 1 itpeak to you, 
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and save some of them; for if the casting away of them he the rretmolling of the 
worldt what shttll tlic receiving of them be but life from the deadf.” •' 

^ Acts XX. 28. It is hardly nece.ssary to say, that tU« reading of nur common 
veraion “ e/w/c/l of God'’ wants the support of the be-st autlioritirs; and that 
with the general consent of the most competent rritiu?, Gric'diiicl) rcad.s ” vhuuli 
of the Mr See Note C 
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is instructing in the management of their charge, and to 
which ho afterwards wrote the well-known epistle, on their 
gentile freedom and adoption obtained by the Messiah^s 
death. When Peter says, “ ye know that ye were not redeem¬ 
ed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation, received by tradition from your fathers; but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and w'ithout spot,”* we ihust enquire to whom he 
is addressing these words. If it be to the Jew's, the interpre¬ 
tation which 1 have hitherto given of such language will not 
apply, and we must seek an explanation altogether dilTerent. 
But the whole manner of this epistle, the complexion of its 
phraseology throughout, convinces me that it w'as addressed 
especially to the Genfile cmwurts of Asia Minor; and that 
the redemption of which it speaks is no other than that 
wliich is the frequent theme of their own apostle. 

In the passage just quoted, the form df expression itself 
suggests the idea, that Peter is addressing a class which did 
not include himself ; “ ye were not redeemed, &c.further 
on in the same epistle the same sentiment occurs, however, 
without any such \'isible restriction. Exhorting to patient 
suOering for conscience sake, li^ ajipeals to the example of 
Christ; “ who, when he suffered, threatened not, but com¬ 
mitted himself to him that judgeth righteously: who, his own 
self, l>are mr sins in his own body on the tree j that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness:” yet, 
with instant change in the expression, revealing liis corre¬ 
spondents to us, the Ajmstle adds, ‘^bywl.ose stripes ye 
were healed. For ye were as sheep going astray; but arc 
now retimied unto the shepherd and bisliop of your souls.”t 
With the instinct of a gentle and generous heart, the writer, 
treating in plain terms of the former sins of those whom he 
addresses, puts himself in with them; and avoids every ap- 


* 1 I’ct. i. IH, 19, 


^ I Peu ii. aa—:J5. 
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pcarance of tfiat spiritual pfide, bjr which the Je^ ctmittantly 
rendered h^nself offensive to the Gentile. ' ‘ 

Again, in this letter, he recommends the duty of patient 
endurance, by appeal io the'same considemtion of Christ’s 
disinterested self-sacrifice. " It is better, if the will of 
God be so, that ye suffer for Well doing than jPbr evil doing: 
for Christ also hath once sufffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he mig^t bring us to God' Arid who 
are these ‘^unjust” that are thus brought to God? ITie 
Apostle instantly explains, by describing how the Jews by 
nature” lost possession of Messiah by the death of his per¬ 
son, and “ sinners of the Gentiles” gained him by the resur¬ 
rection of his immortal nature; “'being put to deatli in 
flesh, but quickened in spirit; and thereby he went and 
preached v^o the spirits inprismy who formerly were without 
faitht* This is clearly a description of the Heathen world, 
ero it w’^as brought into relation to the Messianic promises. 
Still further confirmation, however, follows. Tlie Apostle 
adds: ‘^forasmuch, then, as Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with Ihe same mind; for 
the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles ; when v)s wtdked in lasciviousness, lusts, 
excess of wine, revellings, banquettings, and abominable ido¬ 
latries.^^* If we cannot admit this to be a just description 
of the holy Apostle’s former life, we must perceive that, 
writing to Pagans of whom it ww fdl triife, he beautffuUy 
withholds from his language every trace df invidious dis¬ 
tinction, puts himself for the moment into the Same class, 
and seems to take his share of th^ distressing recollection. 

The habitual delicacy witb which Paul, likewise,classedhim¬ 
self with every order of persons in turn, to whom he had 
any thing pmnM to say, is knowm to every intelligent 
reiukr of his epistles. Hence, in his writings too, we 


• 1 Pet, iii. 17 ; iv. 3. 
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hare often to consider with whomit is, that he is holding his 
dialogue^ and to make our inteipretatbn dependant on the 
answer. When, for example, he say*;, that Jesus was de¬ 
livered for our offences, and was raised again Jor our justifi¬ 
cation I ask, " for whose ?—w'as it for every body’s ?—or 
for the Jews’, since Paul was a fjebrew ? ” On looking closely 
into the argun>ent, I find it beyond doubt that neither of these 
answers is correct; and that the Apostle, in conformity with 
his frequent practice, is certainly identifying himself, Israelite 
though he W'as, with the Gentiles, to whom, at that moment, his 
reasoning applies itself. Hie neighbouring verses have ex¬ 
pressions w hich clearly enough declare this; “ when we were 
yet without strength,’* mA while we were yet sinners,** Christ 
(lied for us. It is to the Gentile Church at Corinth, and 
while expatiating on their privileges and relations as $uch,tl)at 
Paul speaks of the disqualifications and legal unholiness of 
the Heathen, as vanishing in the death of the Messiah; as the 
recovered leper's uncleanness was removed, and his banish¬ 
ment reversed, and his exclusion from the temple ended, 
when the lamb w'ithout blemish, which the law prescribed as 
his sin-offering, bled beneath the knife, so did God provide 
in Jesus, a lamb without blemis^ for the exiled and unsancti- 
fied Gentiles, to bring them from their far dwelling in the 
leprous haunts of tliis W'orld’s wilderness, and admit them to 
the sanctuary of spiritual health and wwship; “ lie hath made 
him to be,a sin-ofcing for us (Gentiles), wdio knew no sin; 
that we might be rnade the justified of God in him 5” * 
entering, under Ifi® Messiah, t^he community of saints. That, 
in this sacrificial allusion, the Gentile adoption is still the 
Apostle’s only theeac, is evident hence j that twice in this 
very piissage, he (Icdares that he is speaking of that peculiar 
“ reconciHatioTi,’* the word and ministry of which have been 
committed to, himself 5 he is dwelling on the topic most natural 


* 2 Cor. V. 21. 
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Stand the judgment of the law. Can your nation abide this 
test^ and will ydu stake yhns'hopes upon the iwue ? Or is 
there on record against yon a Violation of every condition tjf 
your boasted covenant; whOleside and national transgression, 
whieh your favourite code itself menaces with * cutting off?* 
Have you even rejected and crucified the very Messiah, who 
was tendered to you in due fulfilment of the promises? I'ake 
your trial by the principles of your law, and you must be 
cast off, and perish, as eertmnly as the Heathen whom you 
despise; and whose rebellion against the natural law, gross 
as it is, does not surpass your own offences against the tables 
of Moses. You must abandon the claim of right, the high 
talk of God’s Justice and plighted faith;—which are alike 
ill-suited to you both. The rules of law are out of the ques¬ 
tion, and would admit nobody; and we must ascend again 
to the sovereign will and free mercy of him, who is the source 
of law ; and who, to bestow a blessing which its resources 
cannot confer, may devise new methods of beneficence. God 
has violated no pledge. Messiah came to Israel, and never 
went beyond its bounds; the uncircumcised had no part in 
him; and every Hebrew who desired it, was received as his 
subject. But when the people would not have him, and 
threw away their ancient title, was God either to abandon his 
vicegerent, or to force him on the unwilling ? No: rather 
did it befit him to say; * if they wiU reject and crucify my 
Servant,—^why, let him die, and then he is Israelite no more; 
I will raise him, and take him apart in his immortality; where 
his bipod of David Is lost; and the holiness of liis humanity 
is glorified; and all shall be his, who will believe, and love 
^ he there exists, spiritually and truly/ Thus, ac¬ 
cording to Paid, does God provide a new method of adoption 
or justification, without violating any promises of the old. 
Thus he makes Faitli in Jesus,—a moral act instead of a 
genealogical accident,—the single condition of reception into 
the Divine kingdom upon earth. Thus, after the passage of 
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Christ from this world to anothej, Jew and Gentile are on an 
equfdity in relation to the Messiah; the one gaining nothing 
by his past privileges; the other, not vmted with exclusion 
for past idolatry and sins y but assured, in Messiah’s death, 
that these are to be overlooked, and treated as if cleansed 
away. He finds himself invited into the very penetralia of 
that sanctuary of pure faith and hope, from which before he 
had been repelled as an unclean thing; as if its ark of mercy 
had been purified for ever from his unworthy touch, or he 
himself bad been sprinkled by some sudden consecration. 
And all this was the inevitable and instant effect of that death 
on Calvary; which took Messiah from the Jews, and gave 
him to the world. 

With emphasis, not less earnest than that of Paul, does 
the apostle John repudiate the notion of any claim on the 
Divine admission by law or righteousness; and insist on 
humble and unqualified acceptance of God’s free grace and 
remission for the past, as the sole avenue of entrance to the 
kingdom. This avenue was open, however, to all ‘^who 
confessed that Jesus the Messiah had come in the flesh in 
otlier words, that, during his mortal life, Jesus had been 
indicated as this future Prince; «and that his ministry was the 
Messiah’s preliminary visit to that earth on w'hich shortly he 
would re-appear to reign. The great object of that visit w’as 
to prepare the world for his real coming; for as yet it was 
very unfit for so great a crisis; and especially to open, by bis 
death, a way of admission for the Gentiles, and frame, on 
their behalf, an act of oblivion for the past. says the 

apostle to them, “ we walk in the light, as he is in the lighf* 
{of love and heaven), we have fellowship one with another, 
and the bipod of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin :”t the Israelite will embrace the Gentiles in fraternal re¬ 
lations, knowing that the cross has removed Jiheir past unho- 


• 1 John iv. 2. 


■f I John i. 7 
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liness. Nor let the Hebrew rely on any thing now but the 
divine forbearance; to appeal to righte will serve no longer : 

if we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us/** Nor let any one despair of a reception, 
or even a restoration, because he has been an idolater and 
sinner: “ Jesus Christ the righteous** is an advocatO with 
the Father** for admitting all who are willing to be his; " and 
he is the propitiation for our sins! and not for ours only (nut 
merely for our small portion of Gentiles, already converted); 
but also for the wAole world,”t if they will hut accept him. 
He died to become universal; to make all his o^vn ; to spread 
an oblivion, wide as the earth, over all that had embarrassed 
the relations to the Messiah, and made men aliens, instead of 
Sons of God. Yet did no spontaneous movement of ilicir 
good affections solicit this change. It was ^^not that we 
(Gentiles) loved God; but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son, the propitiation for our sins ;** “ he sent his only-be¬ 
gotten Son into the world, that we might live through hiin.**| 
That this epistle was addressed to Gentiles, and is therefore 
occupied with the same leading idefa rcs|>eeting the cross, 
which pervades the writings of Paul, is rendered probable by 
its concluding words, which^ could hardly be appropriate to 
Jews: “ keep yourselves from idols.** § How little the 
apostle associated any vicarious idea even with a form of 
phrase most ciwjstantly employed by modem theology to ex¬ 
press it, is evident from the parallel which he draws, in the 
following words, Ijctween the death of our Lord and that of 
the Christian martyrs: “ hereby perceive we love, because 
CAriiti laid down his life/or m; and we oUght to lay down 
our lives/or tke />rcifAre?i.**|| 

Are then the Gentiles alone beneficially affected by the 
death of Christ; and is no wider efficacy eeer assigned to it 
in Scripture ? great number of passages to whicli I have 

* J John i. 8* t ' »• If *• II Jolin iv. 10, 

1 Jolin V. 21. 11 1 John iii. 16. 
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already applied this single interpretation, will show that I 
consider it as comprising the great lea^mg idea of the apos> 
tolic theology on this subject; nor do I think that there is 
((^t of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, 1 shall soon no¬ 
tice) a single doctrinal allusion to the cross, from which this 
conception is udiolly absent. At tiie same time, I am not 
prepared to maintain, that this is the mly view of the cruci¬ 
fixion and resurrection ever present to the mind of the 
apostles. Jews themselves, they naturally inquired, how 
fsrael, in particular, stood affected by the unanticipated 
death of its Messiah; in what way its relations were changed, 
when the offered Prince became the executed victim; 
and liow far matters would have been different, if, as had 
been expected, the Anointed had assumed his rights and 
taken Iiis power at once; and, instead of making his first 
advent a mere preliminary and warning visit “ in the flesh,” 
had set up the kingdom forthw'ith, and gathered with him his 
few followers to reign on the earth.” Had this—instead of 
submission to death, removal, and delay—^been his adopted 
course, w'hat would have become of his own nation, who had 
rejected him;—who must have been tried by that laAV which 
was their boast, and under which he came; who liad long 
been notorious offenders against its conditions, and now 
brought down its final curse by despising the claims of the 
accredited Messiah ? They must have been utterly “ cut 
off,” and cast out among the aliens from the commonwealth 
of Ismel,” “ without Messiah,” " without hope,’* “ without 
God;” for wliile ‘‘circumcision profiteth, if thou keep the 
law ; yet if thou be a breaker of the hmu thy circumcision is 
made uncircumcisiou.” ♦ Had he come then “ to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe— 
had he then been “ revealed with his mighty angels” (whom 
he might have summoned by “legions”);—it must have been 


* Rom. ii. 25. 
n 
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“ in flaming fire, takijig vengeance on lihein that; knew not 

God, nor obeyed the glad tidings of the X<ord Jesus Chmt 
to punish with everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of his power.” * The sins and i^o- 
spects of Israel being thus terrible, and its r^eotion immi- 
nent (for Messiah was already in the midst of them)^he 
withheld his hand; refused to precipitate their jugt fete; and 
said, " Let us give them time, and wait; I will go apart 
into the heavens, and peradventure they will repent j only 
they must receive me then spiritually, and by hearty faith, 
not by carnal right, admitting thus the willing Gentile witli 
themselves.” And so he prepared to die and retire; he did 
not permit them to be cut off, but was cut off himself in¬ 
stead 5 he restrauied Um curse of their own law from falliug 
on them, and rather perished himself by a foul and accursed 
lot, which that same law pronounces to be the vilest and 
most polluted of deaths. Tlius says St. Paul to the Jews; 

he hath redeemed \u» from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us; for it is written, ' cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree.^ ”t In this way, but for the death of the 
Messiah, Israel too must have been lost; and by that event 
they received time for repentance, and a way for remission 
of sins; found a means of reconciliation still; saw their 
Providence, which had been lowering for judgment, opening 
over them in propitiation once more; the just had died for 
the unjust, to bring them to God, What was this delay,- 
this suspension of judgment,--rthi8 opportmaity of return 
and faith,—^but an instance of “ the long-sufiering of God,” 
with which he endures the vessels of wrath (Jews) fitted to 
destruction; and makes known the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
. * ' 

• 2 The««. t 7—10. 

f Gal. iii, IS: even here the apostle canoot refrain from advening to his Ovn- 
tiTe intexpretatiott of the cross; for be adds,—“ that the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Oentitev, through Jesus Christ." 
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glory?”’** If Chrkt hftd aot •trithdrawn awhile,^if hb 

power h«d Ijeeft 'taken np at once, and anelded in stem and 
legal joatiee, a deluge of' judgment amat have overwhelmed 
(he esrdbi, and swept away both and Gentde^ leaving but 
a remnant sa&. But in mercy Was the mortal life of Jesus 
turned into a preluding message of notice and warning, like 
the tidings which Noah received of the dood; and as the 
growing hame of the ark gave signal to the world of the 
coming calamity, afforded an interval for repentance, and 
made^tlie patriarch, as he built, a constant “preacher of 
righteousness so the increasing body of the Church, since 
the warning retreat of Christ to heaven, proclaims the ap¬ 
proaching “ day of the Lord,” admonishes that “ all should 
come to repentance,”! and fly betimes to that faith and bap¬ 
tism which Messiah’s death and resurrection have left as an 
ark of safety. “ Once, in the Mays of Noah, the long suf¬ 
fering of God waited while the ark was preparing, wherein 
few, (hat is, eight souls, were saved by water; a representa¬ 
tion, this, of the way in which baptism (not, of course, 
carnal washing, but the engagement of a good conscience 
with God,) saves us now, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
who is gone into heaven, and is .on the right hand of God; 
angels, and authorities, and powers, being made subject to 
hira,”§ Yet “ the time is short,'’|1 and must be redeemed 
“it is the last hour^'the lord,” “the coming of the 
Lord,” the end of all things,” are “ at hand.”tt 

I have described one aspeot, which the death of the Mes¬ 
siah presented to the Jews; and, in this, we hcive found an¬ 
other primary conception, e^lanatory of the scriptural 
language respecting the cross. Of the two relations in which 
this event appeared (the Qefltileand the Israelitish), 1 believe 
the former to be by far themost famfliar to the New Testament 

• Rom. ix. 22, 23. f 3 fet it 5. t 2 Pet iii. 9. 

§ 1 Pet. iii. 20—22. 11 1 COr. vil. 29. f Eph- '19; Col. iv. 5 

1 JoliH ii. 18. PhiU Iv. 6; v. 8 ; 1 Pet •' 7. 
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authors, and to furnish the true interpretation of almost all 
their phraseology on tlie subject. But, as my readers may 
have noticed, many passages receive illustiatldn by reference 
to either notion; and some may have a meaning compounded 
of both. I must not pause to make any minute adjustment 
of these claims, on the part of the two interpreting ideas: it 
is enough that, either separately or in union, they have now 
been taken round the whole circle of apostolic language re¬ 
specting the cross, and detected in every difficult passage the 
presence of sense and truth, and the absence of all bint of 
vicarious atonement. 

It was on the mhelumng portion of the Jewish people, that 
the death of their Messiah conferred the national blessings and 
opportunities to which I have adverted. But to the converts 
who had been received by him during his mortal life, and 
who would have been heirs *of his glory, had he assumed tc 
at once, it was less easy to point out any personal benefits 
from the cross. That the Christ had retired from this world 
was but a disappointing postponement of their hopes; that 
he had perished as a felon, was shocking to their pride, and 
turned their ancient boast into a present scorn; that he had 
become spiritual and immortal made him no longer theirs 

as concerning the flesh,” and, by admitting Gentiles with 
themselves, set aside their favourite law. So oflensivc to 
them was this unexpected slight on the institutions of Moses, 
immcmorially reverenced as the ordinances of God, that it 
became important to give some turn to the death of Jesus, 
by which that event might be harmonised with the national 
system, and be shown to effect the ahrogcAim. of the Lmo, 
onprineiplea strictly legal. This was the object of the writer 
ofthe Epistle to the Hebrews; who thus gives us a third idea 
of the relations of the cross,—healings indeed, an essential 
resemblance to St. Paul’s Gentile view, but iUustra^d in a 
manner altogether diflerent. No trace is to be observed here 
of Paul’s noble glorying in the Cross: so studiously is every 
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allusion to the cruci6don evoidid, tiU all the argumentative 
port of the epistle has been completed, that a reader hnds the 
comdusion already in sight, without having gained any notion 
of th£ mode of the Lord’s death, whether even it was natural 
or violent,—a literal human sacrifice, or a voluntary self- 
immolation. Its ignominy and its agonies are wholly un- 
mentioned; and his mortal infirmities and sufferings are 
explained, not as the spontaneous adoptions of previous com¬ 
passion in him, but as God’s fitting discipline for rendering 
him a merciful and faithful high priest.”* They are re¬ 
ferred to in the tone of apology, not of pride; as needing 
rather to be reconciled with his office, than to be boldly ex¬ 
pounded as its grand essential. The object of the author 
clearly is, to find a place for the death of Jesus among tlie 
Messianic functions; and he persuades the Hebrew Chris- 
lians that it is (not a satisfaction for moral guilt, but) a cora- 
inutation for the IMosaic Law. In order to understand his 
argument, we must advert for a moment to the prejudices 
which it was designed to conciliate and correct. 

It is not easy for us to realize the feelings with which the 
Israelite, in the yet palmy days of the Levitical worship, 
would hear of an abrogation Of the Law;—the anger and 
contempt with Which the mete bigot would repudiate the 
suggestion;—the terror with which the new convert would 
make trial of his freedom;—the blank and infidel feeling with 
w’lrich he would look round, and find himself drifted away 
from his anchorage of ceremony; the sinking hf‘art, with which 
he would hear the reproaches of his countrymen against his 
apostacy. Every authoritative ritual draws towards itself an 
attachment too strong for reason and the sense of right; and 
transfers the feeling of obligation from realities to symbols. 
Among tlie Hebrews, diis effect was the more marked and 
the more pernicious, because tlieir ceremonies were, in many 
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Instances, only temotely «®y4nlpOPttfftt truth 

or excellent end; they were sq>arated hy seref#! removes 
from any sptrituiil utility. Rites were eluu^ed to sustain 
other rites; insritution lay beneatli insritutton^ thro\9^h so 
many successive steps, that the orownix^ prino%>le at the 
summit earily passed out of sight. To keep ahve the grand 
truth of the Divine Unity, there was a gorg^ua temple 
worship: to perform this worship there was a priesthood: to 
support the priesthood, there were (among other sources of 
income) dues paid in the form of sacrihce: to provide against 
the non-payment of dues there were penalties; to prevent 
an injurious pressure of these penalties, there were exemptions, 
as in cases of sickness: and to put a check on trivial claims of 
exemption, it must be purchased by submission to a fee, 
under name of an atonement. Wherever such a system is 
received as divine, and b^ed on the same authority with the 
great law of duty, it will always, by its definiteness and pre¬ 
cision, attract attention from graver moral obligations. Its 
materiality renders it calculable: its account with the con¬ 
science can be exactly ascertained; as it has little obvious 
utility to men, it appears the more directly paid to God: it 
is regarded as the special m€ans of phasing him, of placating 
Ills anger, and purchasing his promises. Hence it may often 
happen, that the more the offences against the spirit of duty, 
the more are rites multiplied in propitiation; and the harvest 
of ceremonies and that of crimes ripen togetlier. 

At a state not far from this, had the Jews arrived, when 
Christianity was preached. Th«^r moral sentiments wme 
so far perverted, that they valued nothing in themselves, in 
comparison with their legal exactitude, and hated all beyond 
themselves for their want of this. They were eagerly ex¬ 
pecting the Deliverer’s kingdom, nursing up their ambition 
for his triemphs 5 curling the lip, as the ksh of oppression 
fell upon them, in suppressed anticipation of vengeance; 
satiatmg a temper, at once fierce and servile, with dreams of 
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MesBiah's irb^ai (iie blood of the Patn- 

arclis sbotdd b© tlie title of the ilrorfd^ff nobkS) and the ever¬ 
lasting reign shotild begin in J^emsaleitu Why Was the hour 
delayed, they impatiently asked themselves ? Was it tliat 
they had offended Jehovah, and secretly sinned against some 
requirement of his law ) And then they set themselves to a 
renewed precision, a more slavish punctiliousness than be¬ 
fore. Ascribing their continued depression to their imper¬ 
fect legal obedience, they strained their ceremonialism tighter 
than ever: and hoped to be soon justified from their past 
sins, and ready for the mighty prince and the latter days. 
What then must have been the feeling of the Hebrew, 
when told tlmt all his punctualities had been llirown away; 
that at the advent, faith in Jesus, not obedience to the law, 
vas to be the title to admission; and that the redeemed 
at that day would be, not the scrupulous Pharisee,—‘whose 
dead works would be of no avail; but all who, with the licarl, 
have worthily confessed the name of the liord Jesus ? What 
doctrine could be more unwelcome to the liauglity Israelite ? 
it dashed his pride of ancestry to the ground. It brouglit to 
the same level with himself the polluted gentile,—ivhose pre¬ 
sence would alone render all unclean in the Messiah’s king¬ 
dom. It proved lus past ritual anxieties to have been all 
w^asted. It cast aside for the future the venerated law; left 
it in neglect to die; and made all the apparatus of Provi¬ 
dence for its maintenance end in absolutelv nothing. Was 
then the Mei^iah to supersede, and not to vindicate the law ? 
How different this from the picture which prophets had 
drawn of his golden age, when Jerusalem was to l>e the pride 
of the cartlii, and her temple the praise of nations, sought by 
the foet of countless pilgrims, and decked with the splendour 
of their gifts! How could a true Hebrew be justified in a life 
without law ? How think himself safe in a profession, which 
was without temple, without priest, without altar, without 
victim ? 
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Not unnaturally, then, did the Hebrewii regard with reluct¬ 
ance two of the leading features of Chriiid;ianity ^ the death 
of the Messiah, and the fifeedoin from the law. TRic epistle 
addressed to them was designed to soothe their ^Uneasiness, 
and to show, that if the Mosaic institutions were super¬ 
seded, it w'as in conformity with principles and analogies con¬ 
tained within themselves. With great address, the writer 
links the two difficulties together, and makes the one explain 
the other. He finds a ready means of effecting this, in the 
sacrificial ideas familiar to every Hebrew j for by representing 
the death of Jesus as a commutation for legal observances, 
he is only ascribing to it an operation, acknowledged to have 
place in the death of every lamb slain as a sin-offering at the 
altar. These offerings were a distinct recognition on the part 
of the Levitical code, of a principle of equivalents for its or¬ 
dinances ; a proof that, under certain conditions, they might 
yield: nothing more, therefore, was necessary, than to show 
that the death of Christ established those conditions. And 
such a method of argument was attended by this advantage 
that while the practical end would be obtained of terminating 
all ceremonial observance, the Law was yet treated as in 
theory perpetual; not as igrtominiously abrogated, but as le¬ 
gitimately commuted. Just as the Israelite, in paying his 
offering at the altar to compensate for ritual omissions, re¬ 
cognized thereby the claiiris of the law, wdiile he obtained im¬ 
punity for its neglect; so, if Providence could be shown to have 
provided a legal substitute for the system, its authority was 
acknowledged, at the moment that its abolition Wks secured. 

Let us advert then to the functions of the MbSaic sin-of¬ 
ferings, to which the writer has recourse to illustrate his main 
pbrition. Tlicy were of the nature of a mulct at achum- 
ledffnieni rendered, for unconscious or imtnteidlc disregard of 
ceremonial HalnUiieSf and contraction of c&eemonial unclean¬ 
ness. Such uncleanness might be incurred from various 
causes; and while unrcinovcd by the appointed methods of 
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purification, disqualified from attendance at Uie sanctuary, 
and cut off” “ the guilty” ** from among the congrega¬ 
tion.” To touid) a dead body, to enter a tent where a corpse 
lay, rendered a person ,imctean for seven daysto come 
in contact with a forbidden animal, a bone, a grave; to be 
next to any one struck with sudden death; to be afilicted 
with certain kinds of bodily disease and infirmity; unwit¬ 
tingly to lay a finger on a person unclean, occasioned de¬ 
filement, and necessitated a purification or an atonement.* 
Independently of these offences, enforced upon the Israelite 
by the accidents of life, it was not easy for even the most 
cautious worshipper to keep pace with the complicated series 
of petty debts w'hich Uie law of ordinances was ahvays run¬ 
ning up against him. If his offering had an invisible 
blemish; if he omitted a tithe, because "he wist it not;” 
or inadvertently fell itito arrear, by a single day, with respect 
to a known liability; if absent from disease, he was compelled 
to let his ritual account accumulate ; “ though it ])e hidden 
from him,” he must “ be guilty, and bear his iniquity,'’ and 
bring bis victim.f On the birth of a child, tlie mother, after 
the lapse of a prescribed period, made her pilgrimage to the 
temple, presented her sin-offervig, and " the priest made 
attmement for her.”^ The poor leper, long banished from 
the face of men, and unclean by the nature of his disease, 
became a debtor to the sanctuary, and on return from his 
tedious quarantine, broughj; his lamb of atonement, and de¬ 
parted thence, clear from neglected obligations to his law%§ 
It was impossible, however, to pren ide by specific enactment 
for every case, of ritual transgression and impurity, arising 
from inadvqitence or necessity* Scarcely could it be expected 
that the courts of W'orship themselves would escape tlefile- 
mont^fromimperiections in the offerings, or unconscious dis¬ 
qualification in people or in priest. To clear off the whole 

• Nmn. xix. 11—20 ; Lev. xx. 2’), 20 . Xiiiu. »i. 9 - 

t Lev. X. 11—10, : Lev. xn. 1~». ^ Lev. xtv. 
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inyiaible residue of such sins^ an annual *^day of atonement” 

was appointed; the peofde thronged the avenues and ap¬ 
proaches of the tabernacle: in their presence a kid was slain 
for their own transgressionsj^ and for the hi^^priest the more 
dignified expiation of a heifer: charged with the blood of 
each successively, he sprinkled not only the exterior altar 
open to the sky, but, passing through the first and Holy 
charabcr into the Holy of Holies, (never entered else) he 
touched, with finger dipped in blood, the sacred lid (the 
Mercy-seat) and foreground of the Ark.* At that moment, 
while he yet lingers behind the veil, the purification is com¬ 
plete ; on no worshipper of Ismel does any legal unholiness 
rest; and were it possible for the high-priest to remain in 
that interior retreat of Jehovah, still protracting the expiatoiy 
act, so long ■would this national purity continue, and the dei)t 
of ordinances be effaced as it arose* But lie must return; 
the sanctifying rite must end; the people l>e dismissed : the 
priests resume the daily ministrations; the law open its stern 
account afresh; and in the mixture of national exactitude 
and neglects, defilements multiply again till the recurring an¬ 
niversary lifts off the burden once more. Every year, then, 
the necessity comes round of making atonement for the 
Holy sanctuary,” “for the tabernacle,” “for the altar,” “for 
the priests, and for all the people of the congregation.’^ Yet, 
though requiring periodical renewal, the rite, so far as it went> 
had an efficacy which no Hebrew could deny; for conemonial 
sins, unconscious or inevitable (to which all atonement was 
limited t), it was accepted as an indemnity; and put it be¬ 
yond doubt that Mosaic obedience was commutable, 

• Lev. xvt. 5 xxiii. 26—32; Ex. xxx. 10} Norn. xxix. 7*—II. 

f Ih three pr four instances, it is true, a aln<oSering is ^Qrom the per- 

peix»tor of Rome act of moral wfotig. But in all these cases a Rultalite puiiiblraient 
was oedhihod ako: a eirrumstance inronsSstent with the idea, that tiie expiation 
procured jnemksiOR of guilt. The saerijke appendi>d to the vt^kiion, indi¬ 
cates the two-fold chararter of the netj—at once a cwnmittl thfiKmenf and a 
rrimx and rci|uiring, to rcirtedy the one, an atoning titc,--lo tliaslisc the other, a 
judicial penalty. See an cxcelient tract by Rev. Edward Uigglnson, of Hull, cu- 
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SucH was tins system of ideas^ Ify availing himself of which 
the author of the Bpistle to the Hebrews would persuade his 
correspondents to forsaliEe their legal observances. ‘‘You can 
look without tineaainesg/^ he »ugge»ta> " on your ritual omis- 
sionsj when the blood of some victim has been presented in¬ 
stead, and the penetralia of your sanctuary have been sprinkled 
with the offering: well, on no other terms would I soothe 
your anxiety; precisely such equivalent sacrifice does Chris¬ 
tianity exhibit, only of so peculiar a nature, that for all cere¬ 
monial neglects, intentional no less than inadvertent, you may 
rely upon indemnity.” The Jews entertained a belief respect¬ 
ing their temple, which enabled the writer to give a singular 
force ai»d precision to his analogy. Tliey conceived, that the 
tabernacle of their worship was but the copy of a divine 
structure, devised by God himself, made by no created hand, 
and preserved eternally in heaven: this was “the true taber¬ 
nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not manwhich no 
mortal had beheld, except Moses in tlie mount, that he iniglit 
“ make all tilings according to that pattern j” * within whose 
Holy of Holies dwelt no emblem or emanation of God’s 
presence, but his own immediate Spirit? and the celestial 
furniture of which required, in proportion to its dignity, the 
purification of a nobler sacrifice, and the ministrations of 
a diviner priest, than befitted the “ worldly sanctuary 
below. And who then can mistake the meaning of Christas 
departure from this world, or doubt what office he con¬ 
ducts above? He is called by his ascension to the Pon¬ 
tificate of heaven; consecrated, “ not after \ be law of any 
carnal commandmenl^ but after the t>ower of an endless 
lifc;”J he drew aside the veil of his mortality, and passed 
into the inmost court of God: and as he must needs “ have 
somewhat to offer,”§ he takes tlie only blood he had ever 

litletl, “ The Satrilke of Chiisl ecripturally mid ralionally inieipretcdjwirticu- 
larly p. 30—34. 

• licb. vhi. 2, 5. i IX. 1, 33, 24. t '>». Id! vifl. I. § vm. 3. 
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shed,—which was his owa^—and, like the High-pricst before 
the Mercy-seat, sanctifies therewith the people that stand 
without, “ redeeming the transgressions ” which “ the first 
covenant” of rites entailed.* And he has not feturned; still 
is he hid within that holiest place j and still the multitude he 
serves turn tliither a silent and expectant gaze j he prolongs 
the purification still; and while he appears not, no other rites 
can be resumed, nor any legal defilement be contracted. 
Thus, meanwhile, ordinances cease their obligation, and the 
sill against them has lost its power. How different this from 
the offerings of Jerusalem, W’hose temple was but the sym¬ 
bol and shadow ” of that sanctuary above.f In the Hebrew 
sacrifices there was a remembrance again made of sins 
every year the high priest annually entered the holy 
place being but a mortal, he could not go in with his own 
blood and remabi, but must take that of other creatures and 
return ; and hence it became “ not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins,”|| for instantly they 
began to accumulate again. But to the very naturti of 
Christas offering, a perpetuity of efficacy belongs; bearing no 
other than “ his own blood,” he was immortal when his 
ministration began, and over livetli to make his interces¬ 
sion he could not offer himself often, for then must he 
often have suffered since the foundation of the world,”—and 
“ it is appointed unto men only once to dieso that “ once 
for all he entered into the holy place, and obtained a redemp¬ 
tion that is perpetual“ once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared, and by sacrificing himself hath absolutely ptd 
away sin“ this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God,” for by 
one offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sancti¬ 
fied.”** The ceremonial then, with its periodical transgres¬ 
sions, and atonements, is suspended; the services of the outer 

♦ Heb. iji. 15. f viii. 5. J x. 3, § ix. 7. 2.V 

H x.i. 1 vij.2j. •• ix.25—27, 12. x. 12, It. 
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tabernacle cease, for the holiest oft all is made manifest;'*' one 
who is " priest for ever ” dwells therein: one “ consecrated 
for evermore,” ^^holy, harmless, undehied, in his celestial 
dwelling quite separate from sinners jt who needetli not 
daily^ as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people’s; for this he did ome for 
all when he offered up himself.”J 

* Heb. ix, 8. + Heb. vii. 17, 24—28. 

t lleb, vii, 27. Let the reader look carefully a^ain into the verbal and logical 
structure of this vers*e; and then ask himself, whether it is not as plain as words 
cjin make it, that Christ “once for all” offerud up “a sorrifice first fur ms owti 
MNS, and then for the people's," The argument surely is this ; “ he need not do the 
daily thing, for he has done it once for all ; the never-finished work of other 
poiuiifs, a single act of his achieved.” The sentiment loses its meaning, unles.s 
that which he did once is the self-same tbinfi-which they did always: and what w'as 
that?—the odVring by the lligh-pricst of a sacrifice first for his own sins, and then 
for the people's. With what propriety, then, can Mr. Buddicoui ask us this 4 ue 8 tion : 
“ Why is ho said to haw excelled the Jewish High-priest in not oft'ering a sacrifice 
foi himself?" I submit, that no such thing is said ; but that, on the contrary, it 
is positively affirmed that Christ dirt offer sacrifice for his own sins. So plain 
indeed is this, that Trinitarian commentators are forced to slip in a restraining 
word and an additional sentiment, into the last clause of the \eisc. Thus Pierce; 
“ Who has no need, like the pric.sts under the law, from time to lime to offer up 
sacrifice first tor his own sins, and aller that for the people’s. For this latter he 
did onee for all when be oflered up himself; and ns to the former, he. had no occasion 
to do it at all." And i»o doubt the w riter of the epistle ought to have »aid just this, 
if he intended to draw the kind of contrast, which orthodox theology requiies, 
between Jesus and the Hebrew priests. He limits the opposition between them 
to one. particnlar;—the Son of Auron made offering daily,-^the Son of God once 
for alU Uivinea must add another particular; that the Jewish priect atoned for 
two classes of sins, his own and the people’s,—Christ for the people’s only. Sup¬ 
pose for a moment that thitt was the author’s design; that the word “ this," instead 
of having its proper grammatical antecedent, may be rc-trained, as in the com¬ 
mentary cited above, to the sacrifice for the people's .sins, tt.en the word “daily" 
may be left out, without disturbance to the other substan'ive p-articnlar of the 
contrast: the verse will then stand thus; “ who needeth not, as those High-priests, 
to offer up sacrifice for his own nina ; Ji>r he offered up sacrifice for the people’s 
sins, when he offered up hiinself.” Here, all the reasoning is obviously gone, and 
the sentence becomes a tnerC inanity: to make sense, we want, itistead of the 
latter clause, tlie sentiment of Peirce,—^bt* “ he had no occasion to do this at all.” 
This, however, U an inventien of the expositor, more jealous foi his authoi’s 
orthwloxy, than for his cotnposition. I think it iiccessaiy to add that, by leaving 
out the most emphatic word in this verse (the word once) Mr. Buddiconi has sup- 
lucsscd the author's antithesis, and faroiivcd the suggestiao of his own. I have 
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Nor is it in its peqjetuity alone, that the efficacy of the Chris¬ 
tian sacrifice transcends the atonements of the law; it removes 
a higher order of ritual transgressions. It cannot be sup¬ 
posed indeed, that Messiah’s life is no nobler oftering, than 
that of a creature from the herd or Hock, and will confer no 
more immunity. Accordingly, it goes beyond tltose sins of 
ign(yrance,^* those ceremonial inadvertences, for which alone 
there was remission in Israel; and reaches to voluntary neg¬ 
lects of the sacerdotal ordinances ; ensuring indemnity for 
legal omissions, when incurred not simply by the accidents 
of tlie flesh, but even by intention of the conscience. Tliis 
is no greater boon, than the dignity of the sacrifice requires; 
and docs but give to his people below that living relation of 
soul to God, which he himself sustains above. ‘‘^If tlie blood 
of bulls and of goats .... sanctifieth to the purifying of tlic 
flesh: how much more shall the blood of Christ, who througli 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purify 
(even) your conscience from dead %vorks (ritual observances) 
to serve the living God !”* Let then the ordiiianccs go, and 
the Lord put his laws mto the mind, and write them in the 
heart and let all have " boldness to enter into the holiest 

no doubt that this was unconsciously tfone; but ic shows how system rubs off the 
angles of scriptural difficulties.—I subjoin a part of the note of John CreTI on the 
passage: “ dc pontificc Christo loquitur. Cluid verd fecit semel ChrUtus ? quid 
aliud, quam quod PontifeK antiquus stat& die quotannis* faciebat? Principaliter 
autcni hie non de ohlatione pro peccatU populi i sed de oblatione pro ipsius Pont!' 
ftcis peccatis agi, ex superiorihits, ipsoque rationom contextu tnanifestum eat.’’ 

The sins which his sacrifice cancelled must have been of the same order in the 
people, and in himself; certainly therefore not moral in their character, but cere- 
moniaL His death was, for himself no less than for hi« Hebrew dtseiplcs, a 
commutation for the Mosaic ordinances. Had he not died, he must have continued 
under their power; “ were he on eartjj|, he would not be a priest,” or have 
"obtained that more excellent ministry,” by which he dears away, in tlfo courts 
above, all possibilities of ritual sin below, and himself emerges ftrom legal to 
spiritual relations. 

• Hcb, is. 13, 14. 


‘ This is obviously the meaning of aoff ijuipay in this passage; from time to 
time, and In the case alluded to, yearfy ; not, as in the common version, daily. 
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by the blood of Jesus, by this n§w arul living way whicli he 
hath consecrated for usprovoking each other to love and 
to good works,”,* 

t:hen, in brief, the, objection of the Hebrews to the 
gospel} and tlie reply of their instructor. They said; 

What a blank is this; you have no temple, no priest^ no 
ritual! How is it that, in his ancient co^’enant, God is so 
strict about ceremonial service, and permits no neglect, how¬ 
ever incidental, without atonement; yet in this new economy, 
throws the whole system away; letting us run up an everlast¬ 
ing debt to a law confessedly unrepealed, without redemption 
of it, or atonement for it ?” 

“Not without redemption and atonement,” replies their 
evangelical teacher; “ temple, sacrihee, priest, remain to us 
also, only glorified into proportions worthy of a heavenly 
dispensation; our temple,in the skies; our sacrifice, Messiah’s 
mortal j)crsoii; oiu* priest, his ever-living s))irit. How poor 
the cfiieacy of your former offerings! year after year, your 
ritual debt began again; for the blood dried and vanished 
from the tabernacle whicli it purified; the priest returned 
from the inner shrine; and when there, he stood, vrith the 
interceding blood, before tlie emblem, not the reality, of 
God. But Christ, not at the end of a year, but at the end of 
the great woiid-cra of the Lord, has come to offer up himself, 
—^no lamb so unblemished as he; his voluntary and immortal 
spirit, than which w’as nothing ever more divinely consecrate, 
becomes officiating priest, and strikes his own person with 
immolating blow; it falls and bleeds on earth, as on the outer 
£dtar, standing on the threshhold of the sanctuary of heaven: 
thither he ascends with the memorials of his death, vanishes 
into the Holy of Holies of the skies, presents himself before 
the very living God, and sanctifi:es the temple there and 
worshippers here: saying to us, ‘ drop now for ever the legal 


• neb. X. 16, 10, 90,31. 
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burdens that weigh you dojs'n; doubt not Uiat you are free, 
as my glorified spirit here, from the defilements you are wont 
to dread; I stay behind this veil of visible tilings to clear you 
of all such taint, and put away such sin eternally. Trust 
then in me, and take up the freedom of your souls: burst the 
dead w'orks, that cling round your conscience like cerements 
of the grave; and rise to me, by the living power of duty, 
and a loving allegiance to God.’ ” 

So far then, as the death of Christ is treated in scripture 
dogmatically, rather than historically, its effects are viewed in 
contrast with the different order of things wliich must have 
been expected, had he, as Messiah, not died. And thus 
regarded, it presented itself to the minds of the Apostles in 
three relations; 

First, to the Gentiles, whom it drew in to be subjects of 
the Messiah, by breaking down the barriers of his Hebrew 
personality, and rendering him spiritual as well as immortal. 

Secondly, to the unbelieving Jews; whom his retirement 
from this w'orld delivered from the judgment due to them, on 
the principles of their own law, both for their general violation 
of the conditions of their covenant, and for their positive 
rejection of him. His absence re-opened their opportunities; 
and to tender them this act of long-suffering, he took on him¬ 
self the death which had been Incurred by them. 

Thirdly, to the believing Jews; the terms of whose disci- 
pleslup the Messiah’s death had changed, destrojdng all the 
benefits of their lineage, and substituting an act of the mind, 
the simpler claim of faith. It was therefore a commutation 
for the Ritual Law, and gave thein impunity and atonement 
for all its violations, 

With the last two of these relations, beyond their remark¬ 
able historical interest, we have no personal concern. The 
first remains, and ever will remain, worthy of the glorious joy, 
with which Paul regarded and expounded it. God has 
committed the rule of this world, to no exclusive Prince, and 
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no sacerdotal power, and no esfrtlily majesty; but to one 
Avhosc spirit, too divine to be limited to place and time, broke 
through clouds of sorrow into the clearest heaven; and 
thither has since been drawing our human love, though for 
ages now he has been unseen and immortal. An impartial 
God, a holy and spiritual Law, an infinite hope for all men,— 
are given to us by'’ that generous cross. 

It is evident that all three of the relations which I have 
described, belonged to the death of Jesus, hi Jih capanty of 
Messiah; and could have had no existence, if he liad not 
borne this characteT, but had been simply a private martyr to 
his convictions. The foregoing exposition gives a direct 
answer to the inquiry, pressed without the slightest perti¬ 
nence upon the Unitarian, why the phraseology of the cross 
is nt'ver found applied to Paul or Peter, or any other noble 
confessor, who died in attestation of the truth; why “ no 
record is given that we arc justified by the blood of Stephen ; 
or that he bare our sins in his own bodv, and made rcconci- 
liation for us.”* I know not why such a question should be 
submitted to us; w'c have assuredly no concern with it; 
having never dreamt that the Apostles could have written as 
they did respecting the death on*Calvary’, if they had thought 
f)f it only as a scene of martyrdom. We have passed under 
review the whole language of the New Testament on this 
subject; and in the interpretation of it have not even once had 
retiouVse to this, wdiich is said to be our only view of the 
cross. We have seen the apostles justly announcing their 
Lord\s death, as a proper propitiation ; because it placed 
whole classes of men, without any meritorious change in their 
character, in saving relations: declaring it a strict substitute 
for others^ punishment; on the ground that them w'ere those 
who must have perished, if he had not; and that he died and 
retired, that they might remain and live; dcvscribing it as a 


♦ Mr. )Ui()<lioom*i> l.eftur# on thi* p. 1. 
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sacrifice which pat away sin ; because it did that for e,ver, 
which the Lcvitical Htonements achieved for a day : l)ul we 
have not found them ever appealing to it cither as a satisfac¬ 
tion to the justice of God, or an example of martyrdom to 
men. The Trinitarians liave one idea of this event them¬ 
selves ; ami their fancy provides their opponents with one 
idea of it; of tlie former not a trace exists, on any page of 
Scripture; and (if the latter, the Unitarian need not avail 
iiiiiuself at all, in ex[)laining the langxiage, whereof it is said 
to he Ihs solitary key. 

Nowhere, then, in Scripture do we ntcet with anything 
corresponding with the prevailing notions of vicarious re¬ 
demption; everywhere, and most emphatically in the ])er- 
sonal instructions of our Lord, do we find a doctrine of 
forgiveness, a]id an idea of salvation, utterly inconsistent 
with it. lie spake often of the unqualified clemency of 
God to his returning children; never once of the satisfaction 
demanded by his justice. He spake of the joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth; hut was silent on the sacri¬ 
ficial faitli, w'ithout which penitence i.s said to be unavailing. 
Nor did he, like Iiis modern disciples, teach that there are 
two separate salvations, which must follow each other in a 
fixed order; first, redemption from the penalty, secondly 
from the spirit, of sin ; pardtm for the past, before sanctifica¬ 
tion in the jiresent; a removal of the “ hindrance in God,^’ 
previous to its annihilation in ourselves. If indeed there 
were in Christianity two deliverances, discriminated and 
successive, it would be more in accordance with its spirit 
to invert this order;—to reeal from alienation first, and 
armounec forgiveness afterwards; to restore from guilt, 
before cancelling the penalty; and permit the healing to 
anticipate the pardoning love. At least, there would seem, 
in such arrangement, to be a greater jealousy for the holi¬ 
ness of the divine law, a severer reservation of God's com¬ 
placency for those who have broken from the .service of .sin, 
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than ill the system, which proclaims impunity to the rebel 
will, ere yet its estrangement is renounced. If the outward 
remission precedes the inward sanctiheation, then does God 
admit to favour the yet unsjinclified; guilt keeps us in no 
exile from him: and though the holy Spirit is to follow 
afterwards, it becomes the peculiar office of the cross to lift 
us as we are, with every stain upon the soul and every vile 
habit unretraced, from the brink of perdition to the assu¬ 
rance of glory; the divine lot is given to us, before tlie 
divine love is awakened in us : and the heirs of heaven have 
yet to become the children of holiness. Witli what con¬ 
sistency can the advocates of such an economy accuse its 
opponents of dealing lightly with sin, of deluding men into a 
false trust, and administering sediuitive flatteries to human 
nature What! shall we, who jdant in every soul of sin a 
Hell, W’hcnce no foreign force, no external God, can pluck 
us, any more than they can tear us from our identity;—we, 
who hide the tires of torment in no viewless gulf, but make 
them ubiquitous as guilt;—we, who sufFcr no outward agent 
from Eden, or the Abyss, or Calvary, to encroach upon the 
solitude of inan^s responsibility, and confuse the simplicity 
of conscience;—we, who teach lhat God will not, and even 
cannot, spare the frow'ard, till they be froward no more, but 
must permit the burning lasb to fall, till they cry aloud for 
mercy, and throw themselves freely into his embrace;—shall 
we be rebuked for a lax administration of peace, by those 
who think that a moment may turn the alien into the elect ? 

m 

It is no flattery of our nature, to reverence dtieply its moral 
capacities: we only discern in them the more solemn trust; 
and sec in their abuse the fouler shame. And it is not of 
what men bnt of w’hat they miffht Ac, that we encourage 
noble and cheerful thoughts. Doubtless, we think exaggera¬ 
tion possible (which our opponents apparently do not) even 


• Spi* Mr. M'Ni’iU'V Lccfuri*, pp, 302, 311, 3?'^, 310, 3n. 
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in tlie portraiture of tlieir actual (character : and perliaps m’c 
are not the less likelv to awaken true convictions of sin, that 
we strive to speak of it with the voice of discriininntivc jus¬ 
tice, instead of the uionotonous thunders of vcn^^cance; and 
to draw its image in the natural tints provided by the con¬ 
science, rat'icr than in the prajtcrnatural flamc-colonr min¬ 
gled in the crucibles of Hell. 

In making penn! redeinptiiui and moral redemption sc)ia- 
rate and successive, tlic vicarious scheme, we submit, is 
inconsistent with tlie Christian idea of salvation. Not tliat 
we take the second, and reject the first, as our Trinitarian 
friends imagine; nor that wc invert their order. \Vc accept 
them both ; putting them however, not in succession, hut in 
super-position, so thai they coale.‘‘CC. Tlic power and the 
punishment of sin perish together; ami together begin the 
holiness and tite bliss of lieaven. ^Vliatcvcr extracts tlie 
poison, cools the sting; nor can the divine vigour of sjiirltual 
health enter, witliout its freedom and its joy. Th:it tliere can 
be any separate dealings uith our jiast guilt and with our pre¬ 
sent character, is not a truth of God, hut a fiction of the 
schools. The sanctification of the. one is the redemption of 
the other. The mind given up Ti; passion, or chained to 
self, or any hou' alienated from tlie love and life divine, 
dwells, whatever lie its faith, in the dark and terrible abyss: 
while he, and he only, that in the freedom and tranquillity of 
great affections, communes with God and toils for men, 
understands the meaning, and wins the promises, of heaven. 
Am I asked, ^ What then is to persuade the sinful heart, 
thus to draw near to God;—what, but a proclamation of 
absolute pardon, can break down the secret distrust, which 
keeps our nature back, wrapped in the reserve of conscious 
guilt I reply ; however much these fears and hesitations 
might cling round us, and re.strain us from the mystic Deity 
of Nature, they can have noplace in our intercourse with tlie 
Father whom Jesus represents. It needs only tliat (^dirisl 
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he truly his image, to know “ tJfat tlie Ihmlrance is not with 
him, but t'utircly in ourselves to see that there is no 
anger in his look; to feel that he iin ites us to unreserved 
confession, and accepts our self-abandoninenl to liiin; that 
he lifts the repentant, prostrate at his feet, and speaks the 
words of severe, ]>ul truest hope. Am I told, ‘ that only 
the gratiLude exthted hy personal rescue from tremendous 
danger, hyan unconditional and entire deliveranee, eiipable 
of winning our reluctant nature, (<f opening the so)il to the 
access of the Divine Spirit, and bringing it to tlie service of 
tlio I'b erlasting W illI rejoice to ackimwlcdge, that xome 
such disiiit<‘r».*ste(l power mu.^t he awakf'ucd, some mighty 
I’orrcs of tin; heart bo <'a!led out, ere tlie rcgetu'r.ition can 
take, plaec that renders us cliildren of the Higiu'st ; ere we 
can break, with true new-birtli, from the sludl of self, and 
try and train our wing''- in the atmosphere of God. The 
jH'rmiMU’nt woi-lc (»f duly must be wroiigiit liy l.lic alVcctions ; 
uol by tlie eon^l raint, however solemn, <tf liope and fear; no 
self-perfectiunaling process, elaliorated liy an anxious will, 
iju-s wannih enough to rijvn the soid’s diviner fruits; the 
waikh of outward nunality, and the slopi's <.d’ deliberate medi¬ 
tation, it may keep smooth and trim : but cannot make the 
true life-blossoms set, as in a garden of the Lord, and the 
foliage wave as with the voice of God among the trees. 1 
gladly admit that to a believer in the vieanoas sacrifice, the 
sense of pardon, tlie love of the great deliverer, may well 
fultil fills blessed rdlice, of carrying him out of himself in 
genuine idlegianec to u being most benign a id holy. And 
perceiving that, if tliis doctrine were removed, there is not, 
iu the sijaiem of which it fonuH a ami which else wovdd 

be all terror, anything that could perform the same generous 
part, 1 can under.stand why it seems to its advocates, an 
pow'er in tlie renovation of the clinraetcr, Bui 


• Ml. H'Ncik' '. I.ccnio'. p. ."•iS- 
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great as it may be, withan the limits of its own narrow 
scheme, ideas possessed of higher moral efficacy, are not 
wanting, when we pass into a region of nobler and mpre 
Christian thought. Shall wc say that the view of the infinite 
Ruler, given in the spoken wisdom or the living spirit of 
Christ, has no sanctifying power? Yet where is there any 
trace in it of the sntisfactionist’s redemption ? When we sit 
at Messiah’s feet, that transforming gratitude for an extin¬ 
guished penalty on which the i>revailing theology insists, as 
its central emotion, becomes replaced by a similar and pro- 
founder sentiment towards the eternal father. If to rescue 
men from a dreadful fate in the future, be a just title to our 
reverence, r^evinr to have deigned tliat fate claims an utfcc- 
tion yet more devoted ; if there be a divine mercy in annihi¬ 
lating an awful curse, in shedding only blessing tbcrc is surely 
a diviner still. Shall the love restored to us after long delay, 
and in consideration of an equivalent, work mightily on the 
heart; and shall that which asked no purchase, wlilch has 
been veiled by no cloud, which has enfolded us always in its 
tranquillity, nor can ever quit tlie soul opened to receive it, 
fail to penetrate the conscience, and dissolve the frosts of our 
self-love by some holier flfune? Never shall it be found 
true, tliat God must threaten us witli vengeance, ere wc can 
feel the shelter of his grace ! 

In truth, the Christian idea of salvation cannot be better 
illustrated, than by the doubt which has been entertained 
respecting the proper translation of my text. Some, refer- 

Vi, 

ring it to spiritual redemption, adhere to the common ver¬ 
sion j others, seeing that the apostle Peter is explaining “ by 
what power, or by what name^’ he had cured the lame man 
at the temple gate, refer the words to this miracle of deliver¬ 
ance, and render them thus; neither is there hmlmg in any 
other $ for (Ijcre is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we can be healedj'^ It matters little 
whicli it is j for wbetlicr wc speak of body or of inijid, Jesus 
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“ sanes ” us by ‘making im whale by putting forth upon 
us a divine and healing power, by which past suffering and 
present decrepitude disappear together; which supplies tlie 
defective elements of our nature; cools the burning of inward 
fever; or calls into being new senses and perceptions, open-' 
ing a diviner universe to our experience. The deformed and 
crooked mil, bowed by Satan, lo ! these many years, and no¬ 
wise able to lift up itself, he loosens and makes straiglit in 
uprightness. The moral paralytic, collapsed and prostrate 
amid the stir of life, and incapably gazing on the moving 
waters in which others find their health, has often started uj) 
at the summons of that voice, though perchance ‘^he wist not 
who it was;” and goi»ig his way, has found it to l)e “ the 
sabbath,” and owned the work” of one who is in the spirit 
of “ the Fatlier.” From the eye long dark and blind to duty and 
t(» God, lie has caused the film to pass away, and shown the 
solemn look of life beneath a heaven so tranquil and sublime. 
Even the dead of soul,close wrapped in baiidagcsof seltishness, 
—that greediest of graves,—have been quickened by his pierc¬ 
ing call, and have conic fortJi; to learn, ’‘ w’hcn risen,” that 
only in the meekness that can obey is tJiere the power to 
command, only in the love that serves is there the life of 
heart-felt libertyt To call, then, on tlie name and trust in 
the spirit of Christ, is to invoke the restoring power of God; 
to give symmetry and speed to our lame affections, and the 
vigour of an athlete to our limping wills. There is not any 
Christian salvation that is not thus identical with Christian 
perfectiofi ; nor any other name under hea' cn given among 
men, w'hcreby we may bo (tlnis) made irhole,^^ Let all that 
would perfect be thus minded seek the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ ;”t and they shall find in 
him a ** power to become the Sons of God.”J 
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N O T E S. 


A. 

Reiathn between Natural Religion and Revelation 

It is not easy to determine, with any precision, what is Mr. M'Neilc’s 
estimate of tlic oapabilities mid defects of natural religion. It is sub¬ 
jected to a vague and indi.«tirict disparagement throughout his lecture; 
the impression is left, that the character of (iod cannot be vindicated 
a])i)eal to hU works ; but 1 do not pcrcei\ e that the lecturer coin- 
nuts himself to any logical proposition on the subject. One of hi.s 
eouiljutor:",*^ however, lias .‘-upplietl this defieieney ; and taking, as an 
antagonist, a sentence from the sccontl f,ecture of the present series, 
has argued at length, that “ 'fhe moral Character and Unity of Cod 
a»e not diseoverahle from the works of Creation.” He affirms that “ to 
talk of ' diset'rning the moral attributes of Cod on the material struc¬ 
tures of the universe,' is not only idle, but unreasonable and the jus¬ 
tification which he otFers of this bold statement seems to comprise the 
two following argument.^ ; 

'fhat the universe is- aiudogous to a cathedral or other human edifice; 
which discloses sonicthing of the Architect’s genius and power, but 
nothing of his moral tpialitie.s : and 

That tire mixture of good and evil in the world perulexes the mind 
with opposite reports of the C’rcati'r's character. 

If scepticism were a ju-st object of moral rebuke, in w’hat terms 
might we not speak of this “ infidel ” rejection of Cod's ancient and 
everlasting oracles of nature ? For the serious doubts and jH'rplc.vities 
of the devout student of ercation, an unqualified respeel maybe enter- 
lamed. But it i.s to be regretted that the necessities of a sy.stem should 
tempt the expounder of revclati<m to assail, with reckless indifierence, 

• Jtr-v. 1>. .Iiijiifi, III )ii> Lfchiip riuhtrfi ‘‘ Tbf Uoilone -'f iIip Ivjiiilji, 
pn)\»’il i-* .1 I aLisrijiu'ialit'tti ll\o of oUi liOut .If.-'U;- ( tui'i. f- i>7.1. 
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the primitive sentiments of all Veligion. The aversion of orthodoxy to 
the theology of the unsophisticated reason and lieart is however to be 
classed among the natural antipathies. Among all the extravagances 
of modem English divinity, unknown to the sound and? healthy era of our 
national church, it is perhaps the inostaignificant: indicating that fmal 
obscuration of Christianity, in which it cannot l>e made to shine with¬ 
out putting out every other light. This destructive mode of argument¬ 
ation, which discredits everything foreign'to the favourite system, is 
the evident result of fear, not of faith: it is a theological adoption of 
the Chinese policy ; and keeps the Celestial Empire safe, by regarding 
every stranger as a possible spy, and excluding all alien ideas a.s fore¬ 
runners of revolution. The citadel of faith is defended, by making the 
most dreadful havoc of every power which ought to be its strength and 
ornament. Pat out reason, but save the IVinity; suborn experience, 
but prove depravity; disparage conscience, but secure tlie jVtone- 
ment; bewilder the sentiments of justice and benevolorice, only 
guard the everlasting Heil;—have long been the instructions of or¬ 
thodoxy to its defenders : and now we are asked to .silence tlic an- 

at 

them of nature to the God of /owe, that priests witliout dislm bancc 
may prove him the God of vengeance; and to withdraw onr eye from 
the telescope of science, which reveals the onknkss of the (h'eator’s 
work, that we may examine, through a church raicro.'^copc, the plu¬ 
rality of a Hebrew noun. Can those who taunt the Unitarians with 
the negative character of their system, give a satisfiictory account of 
the positive merits of a religion which rf/xbelieves reason, dwtrusts the 
moral sense, r/iVlikes science, </t.scredit8 nature, and for all wlio arc 
without the Bible and a fit intei'pretor, rfwowris the moral character of 
God? 

In commenting upon Mr. James’s position on this last point, I will 
confine myself to three observations-the first, relating to the con¬ 
sequences of his doctrine, if true ; the others explaining, by separate 
reference to his two arguments, why I conceive it to be false. 

(1.) If there is no trace in nature of the moral attributes of God, 
there can be no disclosure of them in Scripture. The character of 
the Revealer is our only guarantee for the truth and excellence of the 
Revelation : and if his chai*acter is antecedently unknown, if there is 
nothing to preclude the idea of his being deceitful and malignant, 
how can we he assured that bis communication is not a seduction and 
a lie ? It is not the pr®ternatural rank, hut the just and holy mind, 
of a celestial Being, that entitles his messages to reception: and 



surely it ip this alone which, in our <35)pionents’ own system, raukes 
the whole difference between the suggestions of Satan and the inspi- 
ration of God. . But let us hear, in this matter, the judgment of one 
who adorned the English clmrch, in times when solidity of thought 
and truth of sentiment were still in esteem among her clergy. Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson observes; " Unless the knowledge of God and Ids 
essential perfections be natural, I do not see what sufficient and cer¬ 
tain foundation there can be of revealed religion. For unless we 
naturally know God to be a Being of all perfection, and consequently 
that whatever he says is tme, I cannot see w hat divine revelation can 
signify. For God's revealing or declaring such a thing to us, is no 
necessary argument that it is so, unless antecedently to this revela¬ 
tion, we be possessed firmly with this principle, that whatever God 
says is true. And whatever is known antecedently to revelation, 
must be known by natural light, and by reasonings and deductions 
from natural principles. I might further add to this argument, that 
the only standard and measure to Judge (if divine revelations, and to 
distiiignish between what are time, and what are counterfeit, are the 
natural notions whivh men have of God, and of his essential perfect 
tious.”* And elsewhere, still more explicitly ; '"'ihe strongest and 
surest reasonings in religion are grounded upon the essential perfec- 
tioms of God; so that e\ en divine revelation itself doth siqipose these 
for its foundation, and can signify nothing to us, unless these be first 
known and believed. Unless wc be first persuaded of the pi ovidence 
of God, and his particular care of numkind, why should we believe 
that he would make any revelation ofhimself to men ? Unless it be 
naturally kuowm to us, that God is true, what foundation is there for 
the belief of his word ? And whut signifies the law's and promises of 
CJml, unless natural light do first assure us of his sovereign authority 
and faithfulness ? So that the principles of natvral religion, arc the 
foundation of that u'Mch is revealed ; and therefore in reason nothing 
can be admitted to be a revelation from God, which plainly contra¬ 
dicts hia essential perfection; and cousequently .f any protends 
divine revelation for this doctrine, that God hath from all eternity 
absolutely decreed the eternal ruin of the greatest part of mankind, 
without any respect to the sins and demerits of men, I am as <‘ertam 
that this doctrine cannot be of God, as I am sure that (wxl i*? good 
and just; because this grates upon the notion that mankind have of 

* Works, Loudon, KI7, vol.i. jv 
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goodness and justice. This is that which m good imu would do, 
and therefore cannot be believed of infinite goodness; and therefore 
if an Apostk or Angel frmn heaven teach any doctrine winch plainly 
overthrows the goodness and justice of God, let him be accursed. 
For every man hath greater assurance that Gotl is good Jind just, 
than he can have of any subtle speculations about jjrcdestination and 
the decrees of G<xl.”* 

It is Sijuiewhat curious, tliat in the po.sitiou which they have as- 
sinned vith respect to natural religion, our reverend opj)oiicnts are 
allying themseUes with Sociim.s: and that, in answering them, 1 
should find myself citing the wonis of an Archbishop of their own 
church, in direct reply to this great heresiarch. On the adjoining 
page to the fir.'^t from which 1 have quoted, Tillotson says, “ God is 
naturally known to men; the contrary whereof St)cinus positively 
maintains, though therein he be forsaken by most of his fol¬ 
lowers,—an (q/mion, in my judgment, very unworthy of one 
who, not without reason, wras esteemed so great a master of itu- 
son; and (though I believe he did not .see it) undermining the 
strongest and surest foundation of all religion, which, when the na¬ 
tural notions of God are once taken away, will certainly want i‘> best 
support. Resiilcs that, by denying any niitural knowledge of God, 
and his essential perfections, he freely gives away one of the most 
plausible grounds of opposing the doctrine of the Trinit).’' That 
which Socinus could afford " freely tf> (jive away,” our levcrcml op¬ 
ponents, it seems, find it necessary violently to take away.'t 

(‘i.) The nrgamenfs by which Mr, James endeavours to justify his 
repudiation of the primary sentiments of unrevealed religion, might 
be sufficiently answered by a reference to any work treating of na¬ 
tural theology, from the Memorabilia of Socrates to the last Bridge- 
water Tri atisc. But as a phrase occurring in my first lecture appears 
to have been concerned in their production, it ia incumbent on me to 
show where their fallacy lies. 

The lecturer’s reasoning stands thus : The universe is a material 
structure; and so is a cathcilral: hut a cathednd gives no report of 

* TillorsonS Worksi, Loiulon, 1717, %oK j. p. ,’>70. 

f Sflcinw* tliiis ihc whifh he attempt!) to confute: “ Hewptifir 

hotito senlotrtla iMt, hoinini nataralitcir ejubque animo imitam esse «livinltatis 
aUcujttS opinionetn, vi cuncfa regantur ac gabeinfiitiir, qiiacqno liiiin:inaoiin 
rpfHm imprintis carani gcrat, hotnhiibus ronsulat nque pro^pieijt. If.-rc m-h- 
lentia, qt»sni ao’! arbitroaufr,” fife.-' Pf<rict tionri I'lirnf. Vnutti Sorini 

,)Vw<’».o's, f. it. 
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the moral character of its arclhtect: nlitber, therefore, iloes the uni¬ 
verse t —an excellent example, when reduced to form, of the violation 
<*f the ftrat general rule of the syllogism, forbidding an undigtributed 
middle term. 

Did it never occur to onr reverend opponent that “ the material 
stnictnres of the universeare of various kinds, not all of them 
resembling a cathedral; nay, that he hinisclf (not being able *' to sit 
in a thitnble,” or even “ in the smallest ooraj>ass imaginable,'’ '* with¬ 
out inconvenience from want of room,”)* is a “ material structure,” 
in one part of bis human constitution t —a circvunstaiiee whieli might 
have suggested the distinction between organized and unoru-anized 
nature. Admitting even (what is by no means true) that ilie ar¬ 
rangements of the latter terminate, like tlie design of a min'-ter, in 
the mere ))ntdiu!tion of beauty, and indicate only genius aud skill, 
the contrivances of the former fulfil their end in tlie creation of hap¬ 
piness in the animal world, and the maintenance of a retributive dis- 
cijdine in liunian life : re.^ults which are the approjniate fruit and ex- 
pix'psioii of Ijcnevolenee and equity. Even the. beauty of creation, 
however, cannot be attributed to sentiment® as little moral in their 
character, as those which may actuate tlie human artist; for He who 
has called into being whatever i^ lovely and glorious, has created also 
percipient minds to behold it, and transmute it from a material adjust¬ 
ment info a mental possession. 

It is not even true that a work of art, like a cathedral, expresses 
no moral quality, 7'he individual builder's cbavacter, indeed, it may 
not reveal. But no architect ever producetl a cathedral; be is but 
the tool wielded by the spirit of his age ; and Phidias could no more 
have designed York jSlitister, than the associated masons could have 
adorned the Parthenon. Ages must contiihute to the origination 
of such works: and when they appear, they embody, not indistinctly, 
some of the. great sentiments which possess tlie period of their 
birth. 

(3.) The mixture of good and evil in the world bind to confuse 
our reasonings respecting the Divine Being, by jiresenting us with 
opposite reports of his character, 

'Phis argument is evulently inconsistent with the former. While 
lhal declared the siknre of creation on the moral attributes of its 
Author, this affirms its (tmhfe (and therefore doubtful) speerfi. After 

* Mr. .I.um’,'), illa-enUion eif the nnliirp i>f :* 
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all, then, there are phenomena which depose to the character of the 
Creator, if we can only interpret their attestation aright. 

The rules for the treatment of conflicting evidence are plain and 
intelligible; nor is there any reason why they should not be applied 
to the great problems of natural religion. The preponderant testi¬ 
mony being permitted to determine our convictions, the evils and 
inequalities of the Mvorld cannot disturb our feith in the benevolence 
and holiness of God; but must stand over, as a residue of unreduced 
phenomena, to he hereafter brought under the dominion of that law 
of love, which the visible systematic arrangements of Providence 
show to be general. 

Happily, no sceptical reasonings, like those on which I am ani¬ 
madverting, can permanently prevent the natural sentiments of men 
from asserting their supremacy. To use the words of Bishop Butler, 
“ Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to Cod, 
and to deny all imperfection of him. And this will for ever be a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as will consider what 
a practical proof is ; because it is the voice of Cod speaking in us.'’* 

From the opposite appearances of goiid and evil in the world, Mr. 
James derives an argument against tlie Unity of Cod, anil affirms 
that reason thinks it more reasonable to admit the existence of two 
almighty and independent Beings, the one eternally good, the other 
eternally evil.”t If the lecturer’s “ reason” really recommends to him 
such extraordinary conclusions, and insists on patronizing the Mani- 
chean heresy, the intellectual fjw.*ulty may well be in bad theological 
repute with him. The constant origin of pain and enjoyment, good and 
evil, from the ver\j same arrangements and structures, rendersthe partition 
of the creative w'ork between two antagonistic principles not very 
easy of conception ; and it yet remains to be explained, how the laws 
which produce the breeze can proceed from one Being, and those which 
speed the hurricane from another; how hunger can have one author, 
and the refreshment of food another; how the power of moral 
choice can be the gift of God, and that of wrong moral choice of a 
Demcm. 

The reverend lecturer attempts to weaken the argument from the 
unity of the creation to that of the Creator. His eccentric remarks 
on comets I must leave to the consideration of astronomers. The 


* fntrodaeiion the Analogy. 
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rest of the argument is entitled to sucH reply as the following words 
of Robert Hall may give to it. '* To prove the unity of tiiis great 
Being, in opposition to a plurality of Gods, it i» not necessary to 
have recourse to metaphysical abstractions. It is sufficient to ob* 
sexve, that the notion of more than one author of nature is incon* 
siatent with that harmony of design which j)ervades her .works ; that 
it solves no appearances, is supported by no evidence, and serves no 
purpose but to embarrass and perplex our conceptions.” * 

B. 

Trinitnriau ami Unitarian Jdpos of Justice. 

It is only natural that the parable of the Prodigal Son should be no 
favourite with those, who deny the unconditional mercy of God. 
llie place wliicji this divine tale occupies in the Unitaritm theology 
appears to be filled, in the orthodox scheme, by the story of Zaleucus, 
king of the l,ocrians; which has been appealed to in the present con¬ 
troversy by both the Lecturers on the Atonement, and seems to be 
the only cridurable illustration presented, even by Pagan history, of 
the execution of vicarious punishment. This monarch had passed a 
law, coiiden\ning adulterers to the loss of both eyes. His own son 
was convicted of the crime : and to satisfy at once the claims of law 
and of clemency, the royal parent “ commanded one of his own eyes 
to be pulled out, and one of his .son's.” Is it too bold a heresy to 
confess, that tlierc seems to me sometlung heathenish in this example, 
and that, a.s an exponent of the Divine character, I more willingly 
revere the Fatlier of the prodigal, than the father of the adulterer ? 

Without entering, however, into any comparison between the Lo- 
crian and the Galilean parable, I would observe, tlmt tlie vicarious 
theory receives no illustration from this fragment of ancient history. 
There is no analogy between the cases, except in be Auolalion of 
truth and wisdom which both exhibit; and whatever we are instructed 
to admire m Zaleucus, will be found, on close inspection, to be absent 
from the orthodox representation of God. We pity the Grecian king, 
who had made a law without foresight of its application, and so sym¬ 
pathize with his desire to evade it, that any quibble which legal inge¬ 
nuity can devise for this purpose, passes with slight condemnation ; ca¬ 
suistry rcfu.Hes to be severe with it mao implicated in such a difficulty. 


* Motloru {ofldoiity rons'nleml, p. I-**. 
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Bat the Creator atul Legifelatot^of the human race, Imving perfeet know¬ 
ledge of the future, can never be surprised into a similar perplexity; 
or ever pass a law at one tijne, which at another he desires to evade. 
Even were it so, there would seem to be less theU; is uftwoithy of his 
moral perfection, in saying plainly, with the ancient Hebrews, that 
he " repented of the evil he thought to do,*' and said, " it shall not 
be than in ascribing to him a device for preserving consiatCncj’, in 
which no one capable of appreciating veracity can pretend to discern 
any sincere fulfilment of the law. However barbarous tlie idea of 
Divine “ repentance,” it is at least ingenuous. Nor does this inci¬ 
dent of Zaleucus and his son-present any parallel to the alleged i ela¬ 
tion between the Divine Father who receives, and the Divine Son wIkj 
gives, the satisfaction for human guilt. I'he JLocrian king took a part ot 
the penalty himself, and left the remainder where it was due; but 
the Sovereign Daw-giver of Calvinism puts the whole upon another 
To sustain the analogy, Zaleucus should have pernutted an innoront 
son to have both his exes put out, and the convicted adulterer to 
escape. 

The doctrine of Atonement ha® introduced among Trinitannns a 
mode of speaking resiwcting Ciod, which grates most painfully against 
the reverential affections due to him. His nature is dismembered 
into a number of attribute.®, foreign to each other, and preferring rival 
claims i the Divine tranijuillity appears as the equihhriuin of opposing 
pressures,—the Divine administration as a resultant from the col¬ 
lision of hostile force'-. Goodnos'. pleads for’ that wliich holiness 
forbids; and the Paternal God would do many a mercy, did the 
Sovereign God allow. The idea of a conflict or embarrassment in 
the Supreme Mmd being thu® introduced, and the believer being 
haunted by the feeling of some tremendous difficulty afiecting the In¬ 
finite govei-nmeiit, the \ieanous economy is brought forward as the 
relief, the solution of the whole perplexity; the union, by a blessed 
compromise, of attributes that couj^ never combine in any scheme 
before. The main business of theology is made to consist, in statifig 
the conditions, and expounding the solution, of this imaginary pro¬ 
blem. The cardinal difficulty is thought to be, the reconciliation of 
Justice and Mercy; and, as the one is represented under the image 
of a Sovereign, the other under th«i of a Father, the question tissutnes 
this form; bow can the same being at every moment possess both 
these characsters, without abandoning any function or feeling appro¬ 
priate to either J bow, especially, can the Judge remit,—-it is beyond 
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h» power; yet, how ean the Farent punish to the uitemoet U 

eoQtrwy to nature. 

AU this dURculty U merely ftctttious, arising nut of tUe determina¬ 
tion to make out that God is both wholly Jndgc, and wholly Father, 
from an anxiety, that is, to adhere to two metaphors, aa applica- 
We, in every particular, to the Divme Being It la evident that both 
must be# to a great extent, inapproprisfte; and in nothing surely is 
the impropriety more manifest, than in the assertion that, as Sove¬ 
reign, God 18 naturally bound to execute laws which, nevertheless, it 
would be desnabfe to remit, or change m then operation Whatever 
painful necemties the imperfection of liumnn legi-lalion and judicial 
procedure may impose, the Omniscient Ruler can make no law which 
he will not to all eternity, and with entire coubent of his whole nature, 
deem it well to execute This is the Unitarian answer to the con¬ 
stant question, " How can God for^'e in defiance of his own law ?" 
It is not in defiance of his laws. every one of which will be fulfilled to 
the uttcmio'^t, in conformity with his first mteut, but nowhere has 
he declared tliat lu- would not forgive All justice consists in treats 
mg moral agents according to their character; the inexorability of 
human law aii*-cs soltly fiomthe imperfection with which it can attain 
this end, and is not the essence, but the alloy, of equity. but God, 
who searches and controls the heart, exercises that perfect justice, 
which permits the pen<il euftenng to depart only with the moral guilt. 
and pardonfa, not by cancelling an\ sentence, but by obeying his eter¬ 
nal purpose to meet the wanderer returning lioniewaid, and give hia 
blefesing to the restored. Only by such restointion can any past guilt 
be eflaced. The thoughts, emotions, and •.ufferingb of •'in, once com¬ 
mitted, are woven into the fabric of the soul, and are as incapable of 
being absolutely obliterated thence and put back into non-existence, 
as moi^ients of be«^ atrock from the past, or the parts of space from 
infinitode. Herein we beheld alike " the goodness and the severity 
apd ^dore ip him not the balance of contrary tendencies, 
l^t tibiC b»igpipiy,^^naepta«aous perfections How plainly does 

k b*^ personal unity be given up> his moral 

pf God at a<;;Mtor, to whoa hia retponsiWe 
are tn debt to the amount pf«their moral obl^arions. Is no 
less to serve as the fempdaricm aavtotis reasonhigt, thm the 
idea of him as a Sovereign* hkely to prodnep h 

vivid impression on^'ipinii^ the iasti- 
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tution of property, it miavoida^ly and innocently oceunj to us; bat to 
force any doctrinal sentiments fi*ora it, is to strain it beyond its capa¬ 
bilities. Mr. Buddicom describes it ,as a favourite with the Unita¬ 
rians: “our opponents assert, that sins are to be regarded as debts 
and as debts onfy.”* I will venture to affirm that no Unitarian who 
heard this believed his own ears, till he saw it in print; so incredibly 
great must be the ignorance of Unitarian theology which could dic¬ 
tate the statement. The sentiment attributed to us is one, against 
which our whole body of moral doctrine is one systematic protest, 
and which has place in our arguments against the vicarious scheme, 
only because it is the fundamental idea, on which that scheme is usually 
declared to rest. In one of the most recent and deservedly popular 
Unitarian publications on this subject, I find a long note devoted to 
the destruction of this pecuniary analog^', which, the Author ob¬ 
serves, “ seems very incomplete and unsatisfactory. Punishment is 
compared to a debt, supposed to be incurred by the commission of 
the offence. To a certain degree there is a resemblance between the 
two things, which may be the foundation of a metaphor ; but when 
we proceed to argue upon this metaphor, we fall into a variety of 
errors.” t That orthodoxy does incessantly “ argue upon this meta¬ 
phor,” is notorious; and the present controversy is not deficient in 
specimens. “ All that the creature can accomplish is a debt due to 
the Creator,”!: says Mr. James, who reasons out the mercantile view 
of redemption with an un.shrinking precision, unequalled since the 
days of Shylock; who insists on “ eye for eye, tooth for tooth, life 
for life,” and condemns any alteration (of course, our I^ord’s) of tliis 
rule, as “false charity, or mistaken compassionwho inquires 
whether, in the payment of redemption, an angel might not go for a 
number of men, and decides in the negative, because “ the highest 
created angel in existence” (having as much as he can do for him.self) 
“ could not produce the smallest amount of supererogatory obedience 
or merit to transfer to a fellow angel, or to man |{ and who, in reply 
to the question, “What price will God accept for the Kves that are 
justly sentenced to eternal death ?” say.s, “ the answer to this is Very 
simple; he will accept nothing but what will be a real equivalent*— 

* • Lecture, p. 

f Remarks on the commonly-receUed Doctrine of Atonement ami Sacrifice, by 
Rev. W. Turner, Jun,, A.M. Note A. second edition. 

I Lecture, p. 414. § Ibid, p. 410. |j Ibid. pp. 412, ill 
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a full compensation—an atlequate price.” * In what bible of MolocU 
or of Mammon all this is founih I know not; sure 1 am, it wag 
never learned at the feet of Chtjjst. 

Unitarian-s object to the cruelty ami injustice attributed to the 
Eternal Father, in laying upon the innocent Jesus the punishment of 
guilty men. Mr. Buddicuiu’s reply, though not new, is remarkable. 
“ Do we, however, assert any thing as to the fact of our Lord's suf¬ 
ferings, which they who deny his atonement do not also assert ? If, 
then, it be a truth historical, that he did suffer through life, agonize 
in the garden, and die on the cross, does it not appear much greater 
cruelty in God, to imitose those sufferings, which Jesus i.s admitted 
to have undergone, without any benefit to the transgressor, or any 
vindication of his own glory ?” f 

1 liad always thought, and still think, that our Trinitarian friends 
f/o assert u great clcal “ as to the Jaet” {i.e. the amount and intrinsic 
vharru'ter, apart from the. effects) *' of our Lord’s sufferings, w'hich we 
cannot admit. A human being, says the Unitariun, died on the cross, 
with such suffering us a perfect human being may endure.” Will Mr. 
Buddicom be eonteat with this description of “ the_/fic/ r” and does 
he merely wish to .subjoin, that on the death of “ this man,” God 
took occasion to forgive all men who are to be saved at all ? If so. 
1 admit that the imputation of cruelty is groundless ; and have only 
to observe, that there is no perceptible relation of cause and effect 
between the occa.sion and the boon ; and that the cross becomes 
simply the date, the chronological sign, of a Divine volition, arbi¬ 
trarily attached to that point of human history. Rut then, liow can 
Mr, Buddicom defend (as he does) the phrase “ hlood of God ?” J 
Theology can. perform strange feats; and to its sleight of words no¬ 
thing is impossible. The doctrine of the communication of properties 
between the two natures of cur Lord, comes in to relieve the difii- 
culty; and having established that whatever is true of either nature 
may be afifirmed of Clarht, and by inference, even of the other, it 
proves the ^i^riety of saying, both that the Divine nature cannot 
suffer, and yet that God bled.§ Heterodoxy, however, in its per¬ 
verseness, stiU thinks with Le Clerc of this koivuvU liiofidrw, that it is 
" as intefligible, as if we were to say, there is a circle so united with 
a triangle, that the circle has the properties of the triangle, and the 
triangle those of the circle.”!| 

f Ibid. f. 492. J Ibid. p. 507. 

11 Ar* Critic*, P. t. i. cap. i*. § 11. 
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• Lecture, p. 411. 
f Ibid. pp. .Ill, .112. 
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C. 

Tite reading in Acts xx. 28. 

No competent critic, I apprehend, can read without surprise Mr. 
Buddicom's note (H.) on the reading of this verse. The slight 
manner in which Griesbach is set aside, to make way for the autho¬ 
rity of critical editions of the N. T. since his time; the vague com¬ 
mendation of the edition of Dr. Scholtz, “ which, it may well be 
hoped, leaves us little more to expect or desire,”—as if tliere were 
nothing peculiar or controverted in the critical principles of tliat work; 
the citation of a passage from this Roman Catholic editor, in which 
the critic becomes the theologian, and makes use of his own reading 
of 0EOV to prove " that Christ is God together with the statement 
that the reading is of no doctrinal importance ; combiiie to render this 
a remarkable piece of criticism. If the learned T.ccturcr had defended 
his dissent from Griesbach, or attempted to invalidate the reasoning 
of that Editor’s elaborate note on the passage, some materials for 
consideration and argument would have been afforded. But no rea¬ 
son is assigned for the prefc;renrc of over Kvpiw, except that Dr. 
Scholtz adopts it, and says nothing about it; though Griesbach re¬ 
jects it, and says a great deal about it; and very conclusively too, in 
the opinion of rno.^t scholars, not excepting Mr. Byrth. Surely the 
paradoxical preference which Scholtz gives to the Byzantine recen¬ 
sion is not a reason for hoping that he has left us nothing more to 
expect, in the determination of the text of the N. T.; still less is it 
a reason why his readings, simply bfecauec they are his, should super¬ 
sede Griesbach’a;—^from whom, I submit, no sober critic should 
venture to depart, without at least intimating the grounds of his 
judgment. I have not seei^the critical edition of the learned Roman 
Catholic; but unless its Prolegomena contain some much better 
reasons than are adduced in his " Biblisch-kritische Reise,” for his 
attachment to the ConstantinopoUtan family of manuscripts, it may 
be safely affirmed, that Griesbach will no more be superseded hy 
Scholtz, than he was anticipated by Matthsei. 

The text in question is not one, on the reading of which Griesbach 
|!»presses his opinion with any hesitation. “ Ex his omnibus lucu- 
lenter apparet, pro lectione Otov ne nnicum quidera militare codicem, 
qui site vetustatc, site internd bonitate sud testis idonei et inoorrupti 
laude omari queat. Non reperitur, nisi in libris recentipribus, iis- 
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demqitc vel penitus contemnendis, vel misere, njultk saltern in locia, 
interpolate,"—“ Quomodo igitur, #alvi« criticee artis legibus, lectio 
0tov, utpote Omni auctoritate jtwt4 destituta» defendi queat, equidem 
hand intelligo." In the face of this decision, Mr. Buddicom reads 
0fov: and does any one then believe, that in Unitai'ians alone, theo¬ 
logical bias influences the choice of a reading ? 

The attempt to elicit from the word avplov the same argument for 
the Deity of Christ, which might be derived from the reading 9tav, I 
confess myself unable to comprehend. Does Mr. Buddicom intend 
to assert, that when any person is called Kipm (Lord) in the N. T., 
it means that he is Jehovah ? Or, when this is denoted, is there 
seme peculiarity of grammatical usage, indicating the fact ? If so, 
it is of moment t’lat this should be pointed out, and illustrated by 
examples ; the idiom not being adequately described by saying that 
" the word’’ is “ pvt in the form of an imqualifed and unequalled pre¬ 
ference,*' 

D. 

Archbishop Magee's controvei'sial Character. 

In the year iSl.i a discussion arose out of the general controversy 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, respecting the proper use of the 
word Unitarian. Those who were anxious to be designated by this 
name were divided in opinion as to the latitude with which it should 
be employed. One class proposed to limit it to believers in the simple 
humanity of our Jxird, and to exclude l^ om it all who held his pre-ex¬ 
istence, from the lowest Arian to the highest Alhanasian. Another 
class protested against tliis restriction ; suggested that, both by its 
construction and its usage, the word primarily referred, not to the 
nature of Christ, but to the personaiUy of the Codkead ; that as Trini¬ 
tarians denoted, by the prefix (Tri) tojtheir name, tho three persons 
of their Deity, so by the prefix (Un) should Uniiarians express the 
one person of theirs; that in no other way could the numerical anti¬ 
thesis, promised to the ear, be afforded to the mind ; and accordingly 
•that under the title Unitarim should be included all Christians who 
directed their worship to one personal God, ■whatever they might 
think of#c nature of Christ. It is evident that, in this latter sense, 
the name must comprehend a much larger class than in the former. 
ITio discussion between the two parties was conducted in the pages of 
the Monthly Repository, at that time the organ of the English Uni¬ 
tarian theology. 
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Meanwhile, the defenders of orthodoxy were not indifferent to the 
subject of debate; nor at all more agreed about it than their theolo¬ 
gical opponents. The majority regarded the word Unitarian aa a 
creditahk name, which was by no means to be abandoned to a set of 
heretics, hitherto held up to opprobrium by the titie of Sodnim. 
They accordingly proposed to consider it as expressing the belief in 
One God (without reference to the number of persons), in contra¬ 
distinction to the belief in many Gods ; so that its opposite should be, 
not as the analogy of language seemed to require, Trinitarian, but 
Polytheist, Thus defined, the appellation belonged to Trinitarians as 
well as to others; and the assumption of it, by those who dissented 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, was construed into a charge of 
Tritheism against the orthodox. Another party, !\owever, comprising 
especially Archbishop Magee in the church, and the High Arians out 
of it, treated the name as one, not of honour, hut of disgrace ;—were 
anxious to fix it exclusively on Mr. Belsham’s school of humanita¬ 
rians, and to rescue the believers in the pre-existcnce of Christ, of 
every shade, from its pollution;—and affected to i egard every extension 
of it to these, as a disingenuous trick, designed to swell the appear¬ 
ance of numbers, and to act as “ a decoy” for drawing ” to Mr. 
Belsham” all who were “against Athanasius.”* And so the poor 
Unitarians could please nobody, and were in imminent danger of 
being altogether anonymous. If they did not their name so 

as to take in every church, Athanasian and all, they were guilty of 
false imputation on Trinitarians, and Cf monopolizing an honour 
which was no property of theirs, If they did not narrow it to 
“ Mr. Belsham’s class,” they were accused of “ equivocation,” and 
of cunningly dragging the haritdess Arians into participation of their 
disgrace. If they denied that the whole Church of England was 
Unitarian, they committed ^ act of impudent exclusion; if they 
affirmed that Mr. l^ocke and Sir Isaac Newton were Unitarian, they 
were chargeable with a no less impudent assumption, and rebuked 
for “ posthumous proselytism,” 

Of the three possible meanings of the word, the Humanitarian, the 
Uni-pcrsonal, and the Monotheistic,—Mr. Aspkttd ably and success¬ 
fully vindicated the second; in opposition to Mr. Norris, a Trinitarian 

* on the Atonement, vol. iii. p. 335. Note, 6th Edition. T|[u* note 

is B hrbad caricature of the di&cussion in ihe Monthly Repository : .iml shows that 
the Author might bare been the Crutkshanks of theology, had his fmwiftiT always 
been 
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coiitraveraiaUst, who insisted on the tlurd, and declared be would call 
bis oppoWjcnts Sociniann', and amid the reproaches of Archbishop 

Magee» who, clung to the first, and denounced the wider application 

as a “ dishonest” “ management of the term.” With these things in 
ntiad, let the reader attend to the following passage from that prelate's 
celebrated work; 

” How great are the advantages of a well-chosen name! Mr. 
Aspland, in his warm recommendation of the continuance of the use 
of the word Unitarian, in that ambiguous sense in wdiich it had al¬ 
ready done so much good to the cause, very justly observes, from 
Dr. South, that ‘ the generality of mankind is wholly and absolutely 
governed by words and names and that ‘ he, who will set up for a 
skilful manager of the rabble, so lony as they have but ears to hear, 
needs never enquire Avhethor they have any uuder.standing whereby 
to judge : but witli two or three popular empty words, well tuned 
and humoured, may whistle them backwards and forw'ards, uinvards 
and downwards, till he is weary ; and get upon their backs when he 
is so.’ Month. Rep. vol. x. p. 4<Sl.—And w'hat does Mr, Aspfmd 
deduce from all this? Why, neither more nor less than this.—that 
the name Unitarian must never be given up ; but all possible changes 
rung upon it, let the opinions of thasc who bear that name be ever so 
various and contradictory.”* 

Now what docs the reader think of Mr. Asplaiid ? lie despises 
him, as the deliberate proposer of an imposture ; as one who sets up 
for “ a skilful manager of the rabble,” and who argues for the name 
“Unitarian,” because it may enable bis ]»arty to “get upon the 
backs ” of tlie multitude. The Archliishop, f presume, means to 
leave this impression. Let us look then to the facts. 

The quotation is from Mr. Aspland’s “ Plea for Unitarian Dis¬ 
senters.” 'fhe author is expostulating with Mr. Norris, ^Yho had 
vowed still to fajvtcn the term Socinian on dis-entients from the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and is urging the impropriety of irritating a 
religious body by giving them a disowned and confessedly unsuitable 
<lesignatioh. Mr. Aspland introduces his reference to Dr. South by 
the following {rassage; 

“ It is not without design that you cling to a known error. The 
name of Socinian is refused by us; this is one reason why an un¬ 
generous adversary may choose to give it; and again, the term having 

* Magee on the AtOHjemcnl, vol. Ui. pji. 31'J, 314, Note. 
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been used (with some degree of propriety) at the first appearance of 
this class of Unitarians, which was at a period when penal laws were 
not a dead letter, and when theological cohtroTetsies were personal 
quarrels, it is associated in books with a set of useful phrases such aa 
pestilent h^etics, teretclied blasphemers, and the like, which suit the 
convenience of writers who have an abundance of enmity but a lack 
of argument, and who, whilst they are reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing, are not secured by tbeir good taste or sense of decorum 
from taking, in loan, the excrescences of defunct authors; this is a 
second reason why the name * Sociriian ’ is made to linger in books, 
long after Socinians have departed from the stage.*' 

Then follows the note from which Archbishop IVIagee has quoted : 
but from which he has omitted the parts inclosed iu brackets. 

[“Once more, I must beg leave to refer you to Dr. South, for an ap¬ 
propriate observation or two, on the fatal imposture andforce of words.1 

" ' The generality of mankind is wholly and absfdutely governed by 
words and names; {without, nay, for the most part, even against the 
knowledge men have of things. The multitude or common route, 
like a drove of sheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed by any 
noise, or cry, which their drivers shall acctistom them to. 

" * And] he who will set up fora Wilful manager of the rabble, so 
long as they have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whether they 
have any understanding whereby to judge: but \vith two or three 
popular, empty words,’ ‘well-tuned and humoured, may whistle them 
backwards and forwards, upwards and downwards, till he is weary; 
and get upon their backs when he is so ' 

And now, may I not ask, what does the reader think of Archbishop 
Magee ? Mr. Aspland indignantly condemns the '* imposture “ 
practised by false names; arid, by a garbled quotation, he is held up 
as RESOKTixG to it. lie really says to his opponents, " Call us So* 
cinians no more, for you must know it is unjusthe is represented 
as saying to his friends, We will never cease to call ourselves Uni¬ 
tarians, for it is a capital trick.And thus, by scoring out and in¬ 
terlining, his own expostulation against a base policy is metamorphosed 
into an indictment, charging him with the very same, Mr. Byrth 
and Mr. M'Neile are men, as I believe, of honourable minds: and 
the^latter has rebuked, as they deserve, “ garbled quotations.” 1 

• Monthly Repository of Theology and General Literature, vol, x. p. 481. JS15. 
I quote from this work, rather than from Mr. Aspland’s ** Rlea for Unitarian 
senters,’* in obedieni^e to the Arrhbishop’i own reference. 
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«sk them to acquit me of outraging the memory of departed great* 
nes»«'^ 

** My respected opponents know as well as I do,” “ that dishonest 
criticism, as well as dishonesty of every kind, consists not in the 
number of the acts which are perpetrated, but in the unprincipled dis¬ 
position which led to the perpetration/’* I might therefore be content 
with the example of “ misrepresentation the most black ” which I 
have given. But from the list which lies before rae, I thiq^ it right 
to take one or two instances more, admitting of brief exposure. 

In the Authorized Version, 1 Cor. xv. 47. stands thus; " The first 
man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from 
heaventhe substantive verb in both parts of the verse having no¬ 
thing, as the Italics indicate, to correspond with it in the original; 
but being inserted at the discretion of the translators to complete the 
sense. From the second clause Trinitarians usually derive an argu¬ 
ment for the pre-existence of Chi'ist, conceiving that it teaches the 
oriyi/i q/' our Lord from heaven. Some of their best commentators, 
however, understand the clause as referring not to Christ’s past en¬ 
trance into this world, but to his future coming to judgment. Tlius 
Archbishop Newcome renders; “ The second man will he [the Lord] 
from heaven.” And Dr. Whitby paraphrases; “ The second man is 
the Lord [descending] from heaven [to raise our bodies, and advance 
than to that place] and he defend® this interpretation in a note.f 
Mr. Belshara adopts this rendering, both in the ’’Improved V'ersion” 
and in his ” Calm Enquiry,” giving, with the sanction of the authori¬ 
ties I have cited, a past verb to the first clause, b future verb to the 

second. The admirable Newcomc and Wlutb\, then, must share 

. ' .... * . 

the Archbishop's rebuke, for “ the total inadmissibility of this 
arbitrary rendering of the Unitarians, and the grussness of their en¬ 
deavour to pervert the seme of Scripture ” " Here/' he ob«e^^cs, " we 
have a change of tense, which not only has no foundation in either 
the Greek or Latin text, but is in direct opposition to both , since in 
both the perfect sameness of the corresponding clauses obviously de- 
termihcs the sameness of the tense.”! Of the ” unscholarlike ex¬ 
aggeration” of this criticism I say nothing, merely wishing it to he 
observed in passing, that Mr. Belsham’s version is not of Unitari.m 
origin, and proves no doctrinal bias, much less any “ dishonesty,” 

* Profane to Mr. Byrth’s Lecture, part i. p. vu. 
f Newtoms snd Whitby in tec, 

X Miigee on the Atonen\eot» >ol. iii. p 322. 
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But a questitm arisen reapecHng the text, as well as the truusiatiuu, 
of this verse; the phrase "the Lord,” in the second clause, being 
lUiarked by Griesbach as probably to be omitted; ajid the word 
" heavenly” to be appended at the close. The original of the common 
translation stands thus: 'o vpSros ifOpunros, ix yifs & St^rtpos 

iydpwtcos, 6 xipm 4^ oiipavov. With thc prolmblc emendations the lat¬ 
ter clause would read thus: i Ht^irtpos UpSpwwQt aipayoS 6 cvpivu>$; 
and Archbishop Newcome’s translation, conformed to this text, be¬ 
comes that of Mr. Belsham; " The fir.st man u'as from thc ground, 
earthy; the second man teiV/ 6e from heaven, heavenly.” 

There are then two points to be determined respecting this pas¬ 
sage—the reading, and the rendcritig, which, in this case, is equiva¬ 
lent to the intei'pretation also. Mr, Belsham, in his Caln> Inquiry, 
treats of both; and is accused by the Archbi-^-hop, in the following 
passage, of discu.ssing thc "unimportant matter” of the tea^t with 
great pomp; while adducing, in favour of his translation and the future 
tense, no authority except the Vulgate; " primus homo do terra, tcr- 
renus: secundus honm de ccelo, caclestis.” The indictment and argii- 
ment run thus —" The grand point to be establi.'shed for the I'^nita- 
rians is, as we have seen, the use of the future in the sec<iiid dauhc 
of the text; —‘ the second man will bk from heaven:’ — fur, if wc 
read 'was from heaven,’ actum est! it is all over with the Unita¬ 
rians ; inasmuch as, in this passage, the origin of the beino, without 
any possible pretence as to the doctrines, is unequivocally the subject. 
How does Mr. Belsham proceed ? Having made a good deal of 
flourish, as the Improved Version had also done before him, about the 
words Kiipios and ovpivm ; having also lumped together some irrelc- 
vMt matter about the Polish Socinians and Dr. Price; and having 
observed somewhat upon the interpretation of Newcome, MHiitby, and 
Alexander; having, in short, appeared to say a good deal, whilst he 
took care to preser\e a profound silence throughout (as the Improved 
Version also has done,) respecting any arguments in favour of the 
future tense in the second clause—the single point on which the en¬ 
tire question rests,—be all of a sadden, very calmly and composedly 
asserts, ‘ The Vulgate renders the text, “ Thc first man was of thc 
earthy earthy- The second man will be from heaven, heavenly.”' 
(Cairn. Inq. p- 1 ’^1 ■*) lie then triumphantly concludes, and ail is »et- 

* In Che 2nd Kditiop it ib p. 78. All my citations aic made firmn this ICdition 
of Mr. B'swork, publwhcd in I8l6j and from the 5th Edition of Archhluhop 
Magee's, published in 1832. 
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tied. Id this manner, one text after another, of those that proclaim 
our liord's pre-exietence, is extinguished by the Cahn Inquirer and 
his coadjutors. And so the cause of Socinian expurgation goes for¬ 
ward. 

“ Perhaps, in the annals of dishonest controversy, another instance 
like this is not to be found. A discussion of unimportant matter is 
busily kept up: the main point of thlFerence, and in truth the only 
one deserving of attention, the change of tense, is passed over, as if 
it were a thing not at all in dispute: the Vulgate is then quoted, in 
direct opposition ta the truth, as reading the words ‘ was’ and 
‘will be’ in the two corresponding clauses: and thus, indirectly, 
the false rendering of the text hy the Unitarians is su«-tained by a 
false quotation from the Vulgate; and by a quotation which the au¬ 
thor, if his memory had lasted from one page to the other, must 
ha\e known to be false; since, in the preceding page, he had himself 
cited the very words of the Vulgate . —‘ Prinni« homo de tend, ter- 
renus, secundus homo ck* coelo, c»lestis:’—in which, woidt there 
IS not only no justification of the change from was to will be ; but 
there in, on the contrary, as in the original Greek, a declaration, as 
strung as the analogies of language wjll admit, that the tense em¬ 
ployed in the first clause must pass unchanged into the second. In 
a word, there is given by the V’ulgate itself a direct contradiction to 
the report which is niade of it by the Calm Inquirer. The man of 
‘ sound understanding,’ however, whom he addressed in English on 
the one page, being possibly not exactly acquainted \\ ith what w as 
contained in the Lalm on the other, and being consequently unawaie 
that his autlior was imposing on him a false translation, would of 
course be fully satisfied on the authority of the \"ulgate (more espe¬ 
cially as so much had been said to leave the general impression of 
uncertainty as to the true reading of the Greek text, and the conse¬ 
quent opinion, that the Vulgate was the only ancient authority to he 
relied on,) that in this passage could be found no proof of our Lord’s 
pre-existence! What are wc to think of the cause that needs such 
support; and what of the Interests that can attract such sup- 
pofters ?’* 

Wc are to understand, then, that Mr.Belsham’s only authority for 
the tenses of his version is a wilful mistranslation of the Vulgate; and 
that he cunningly conceals from the mere English reader the circum- 


• Magee n» the Atonement. »ol in. 223, 221. 
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stance that the Vulgate, having*uo verb, has no tenses. Now, at to 
the last point, he distinctly inform his reader that there i$ no verb 
in the Latin; and as to the former, he never appecds to the naNDERiEo 
of the Vulgate at all, hut to the reaoino only. " How can this be?** 
I shall be asked; ” for the. Archbishop cites lus words, ‘ The Vul^te 
AENnKRS the text,* &c.'* True; but the Archbishop quotes him falsely; 
and the real words are, “ The Vulgate ekads the text,’* &c. Let 
the original and the citation appear side by side. 


Mr. Behham's vcords. 

"The Vulgate eeads the text, 
' The first man teas of the earth, 
earthy. The second man will he 
from heaven, heavenly.’ 

" Tliis is not improbably tbe 

TRUE REAPING.” 


Archbishop Magee's quotation. 

"The Vulgate renpkrs the 
text, ‘ The first man was of the 
earth, earthy. The second man 
will be from heaven, heavenly.^”* 


The verbs, in both clauses, Mr. Belsham has printed in italics, to 
indicate (in conformity with the usual practice in his work, and the 
Improved Version, as well as in our common translation) the absence 
of any corresponding words in tlic Latin text. This circumstance, 
which destroys the whole accusation, his accuser ha*! 5 upprcsst.d. 

And as to the " preserving a profound silence throughout respcct- 
ing any arguments in favour of the future tense in the second clause,” 
it .so happens that the " somewhat” which is observed " upon the in¬ 
terpretation of Newcome, Whitby, and Alexander,” is simply an 
appeal to these authorities on thk very matter of the future tense,— 
" the single point on which the entire question rests.” 

On the whole, can our upright and le^amcd opponents tell, whether 
" in the annals of dishonest controversy, another instance like” the 
foregoing " is to be found ?” I can assure them, that from the same 
work, I could produce many more. 

In our present controversy, our Rev. opponents have been misled 
by their reliance on this unscrupulous adversary of the Unitarians : 


• There is a pos&ibillty, which I thiok it right to suggest, of a difference between 
the two Editions of Mr. B’s work; as, however, the accusation is still found in the 
newest Edition of the Archbishop’? book, I conclude that thie is not the case. 
Ipdeed, even if the Prelate’s quotation had been verbally true, it would fn tjdrit 
have been no less false. for, at all events, Mr. B. cites the Vulgate, to give 
evidence as to the text, not the translation ; and had he used the word renders, il 
would only have been because the term naturally occurs wh«a a Vrh«ioh is 
.adduced to determine a Readino, 
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•nd by not referring to hie pages, hwe taken hia heavy responsibi¬ 
lities on themselves. In the first Lecture of the series, Mr. Quid 
has represented Dr, Priestley as saying, that the sacred writers pro¬ 
duced “lame accounts, improper quotations, and inconclusive reason¬ 
ings."* Dr, Magee has exhibited this sentence as a citation from 
Priestley's 12th Letter to Mr. Burn jf the fact being, that he wrote 
only six letters to Mr. Burn; and that neitlm in time, nor any vchere 
else, is such a sentence to be found. The first phra»e, indeed, (“ lame 
account") was once applied by Dx. Priestley to the early chapters in 
Genesis; but deliberately retracted with an expression of regret that 
it had been used. Let the learned prelate pass sentence on him¬ 
self; he says, *' It is surely a gross falsification of his author, to give, 
as one continued guototion from him, (as the established meaning of the 
form here employed, unequivocally implies,) that which is an arbi¬ 
trary selection of words drawn violently together from a lengthened 
context.”! I oan assure our respected opponents, that their Lectures 
contain other citations, drawn from the same source, which, after the 
most careful search, I believe to be no less false. And is not an un¬ 
generous use made of obnoxious writings, when we find enumerated 
and quoted among Unitarian authors, Eranson, whose scepticism re¬ 
ceived its most effectual replies from Prie.stley and his friends; and 
Gagneius, who was an orthodox professor of tlie Sorbonne, and 
preacher to Francis the First ? 

For other instances of Archbishop Magee's flagrant injustice and 
misrepresentation, I must refer to the “ Examination of his charges 
against Unitarians and Unitarianisrfi," by my learned and venerated 
friend Dr. Carpenter, who has found it only too easy to fill a volume 
with the exposure of a mere portion of them. I have purposely taken 
fresh examples, not hitherto noticed, so far as I know ; and it may 
be supposed that the earlier gleaning by Dr. Cai"penter would naturally 
yield the most remarkable results ; so that the cases now adduced can¬ 
not he thought to be pecnliarly unfavourable specimens. 

If our reverend opponents, having read this i'relate’s work, really 
think my charge against him, of “ abuse the most coarse," an “ unwar¬ 
rantable attack on the reputation of the dead," I cannot hope to jus- 
tky myself in their estimation: there must he an irremediable variance 
between their notion of “ coarse abuse ’ and mine. I regret that 

♦ Page 88. f Magee on the Atonement, vol. i. p. 170 

X VoK iil p. 57. 
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we cannot agree in a matter of ’taste which, to say the least, borders 
so closely on morals as to be scarcely distinguishable from them, and 
to be connected with the same strong feelings of approbation or dis¬ 
gust. With what levity must a writer sport with moral terms* what 
indistinct impressions must he have of moral qualities, who having 
pronounced an opponent (I quote the language of the Archbishop of 
Mr. Belsham) “ incapable of duplicity,”* can yet proceed to clvarge him 
with “ artifice and dishonesty,”t with “ huddling up a matter,”! 
with " filching away a portion of evidence,”§ with “ direct violations of 
known and with “ bad faith, unchecked by learning and un¬ 

abashed by shame ! I cannot wonder at the spirit pervading Mr. 
Byrth’s letter to my friend and colleague Mr. Thom, when I find 
that he sees nothing coarse or abusive, but only the expression of 
“ departed greatness,” in accusing an opponent of “ miserable stu¬ 
pidity,”** of “ downright and irremediable nonsense,”tt of “ pro¬ 
posing” a suggestion “ («s he avebs) with great <liffidence,”J+ of fur¬ 
nishing “ twenty-eight pages of the most extraordinary quagmire 
in begging him to “ rest assured, that to know the Greek language it 
must be learned ;”1!|} in proclaiming that he “ stands in a pillory”5f •[[ 
erected for him by a Bishop; that he belongs to " the family of 
Botherims in Morals and Metaphysics,” and is “ connected with that 
of Malaprops in Mathematics ;”♦** in ridiculing the idea of publish¬ 
ing his imrtrait; ftt >n asking him whether he has “ lost his senses;” Ji! 
and hinting tliat, whereas he knows not " how to choose between two 
bundles” of evidence, he is an Ass.§§§ Arc we to consider it a conde¬ 
scension in this distinguished Prelate, that he bends from his Epis¬ 
copal dignity to console the Dissenting ministers in their “ contem¬ 
plation of the advantages of the nationfd clergy,” and assures them 
that they have " not only more of positive profit.” btit, “ in addi¬ 
tion to this,” “ the indulgence of vanity, and the gratification of 
spleen,—qualities which, time out of mind, have belonged to the family 
of Dissent nay, further, that in preparation for their ministry, 
they hiave a much lighter “ outfit ” “ in point of expenditure,” since 
among Nonconformists, in some cases at least, “ the individual is his 
own Univei^ity; confers his own degrees and orders; and has little 
more difiiculty in the way of his vocation, than to find a new hat, a 
fitqut pony, and pair of 8addle-bags.”||j||| This is very smart, no 

• Vol ii. p. 387. t Hi. p. 248, ♦ P- 203. { p. 210. j} p. 296. 

f p. 249. •* p. 274. tt p. 239. JJ p. 82. H p. 91. 

1111 p. 132. IItp-64. ♦••p. 242. ttfp.273, JJJ p. 66. 

M$p. 14.5. !l|!l| pp. 275, 276. 
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«loubt; but does the Church exclude’us from the Universities, that 
her Bishops may enjoy the entertainment of making us their laugh¬ 
ing-stock, and inditing lampoons against us? Does she injure us 
first, that we may be insulted afterwards ? 

Mr. M'Neile speaks of the late Archbishop’s work as “ a barrier 
in the way of Unitarianism.”* It is Jio; and if its influence were 
only that of fair argument, we should wush the harrier to stand in all 
its strength. But the book has become a standard authority for every 
kind of false and malignant impression rcsjjccting Unitarians, and 
prevents, instead of advancing, the knowledge of what we are. To 
be held up as entertaining the cool and deliberate purpose of fal»i- 
fying the word of Clod ;”t as guilty of “ machinations” to “subvert 
through fraud wliat had been found impregnable by force;”! us 
“ staking” our “ very salvation on the adoption of a reading which is 
against evidence a.s distinguished for “ steady and immoveable 
effrontery,”',! und “ shameful disingenuousness;”*' as discerning in our 
Jjord "‘that one HATKn/orw on tchieh we are ternfied to hole ;”’*■’*' as so 
“ determined to resist and subvert one great truth that we “ set but 
little value on every other,” and make a ” prevailing practice" of “ ni- 
RRc T ANu nEmBB.R4.TJS FALSEHOOD:”M" to bctlius slaodcrcd by one, for 
whom his station and accomplisliments have procured, from the party 
spirit of the uge, a credit denied to any possible learning or excellence 
of ours ; tUi.s, being a grievous wioug to the character of Christianity 
ns much as to our own, we confess to ]>e a tiial hard to bear: and wc 
may well feel like the good man under successful calumny, which 
wounds hinsself a little, but tnilh and virtue more. Meanwhile, in¬ 
jury may have its comiiensations ; and since, to prove his accusations, 
even this distinguished Prelate had oeca.sion to tamper with the evi¬ 
dence, we have a fresh presumption that our cause is one, against 
which learning and acuteness, under the restraints of justice, find 
themselves of no avail. 


• Magee on the Atonement, Preface, ps^vi. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk Rev. D. James commences the Preface to his Lecture with these 
wards: “ Modem Unitarianism is a compound of Infidelity and 
Heresy.” It would be very easy for me to say what modern Irini- 
tarianism is, and to attach to it two epithets which Mr. James would 
rclisli no more than I do Infidelity and Heresy. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that this calling of name.s proves nothing but the unfitness of 
the mirnl which so indulges its temper and feeling to be engaged in 
iiiielferfual and argumentative controversy. Docs Mr. James cA'poct 
to ronvinre or persuade any Unitarians, by calling them Infidels and 
Heretics ? TheChristChurch method of Couveri^ion is very well for In- 
fallibles, who have only to denounce, and for “ ordained Clergymen,” 
who, with u simplicity of extravagance approaching the sublime, 
shrink from no comscquenccs of their first principles, and boldly a.s- 
sert that the Holy Spirit is their Interpreter of Scripture,—hut it 
displays a strange ignorance or contempt of tlie only avenues by 
which the minds of their fellow Christians can be approached, and of 
the moral and argumentative means by which alone conviction can 
be produced. 

In what sense docs Mr. James use the word ‘ Heresy,’ in the sentence 
quoted } If in the sense of error, then is he of the infallible Church 
that he decides authoritatively on such point.s ? L in the sense of 
schism and division, who docs not know that the Creed-making 
Church is the Mother of the Sects, the fomentor of our religious 
strifes ? Witli what grace or justice docs that man call another an 
infidel, who is himself an infidel in respect to the primal and universal 
Revelation, and applies himself to blot out the divine signatures from 
the .soul of man, and the material works of God.? TJiere is no infi¬ 
delity so bad as this. Tlie Apostle speaks of tlie law'written on the 
heart, and of the Gentiles who had not the Jewish Law', being yet a 

a 
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Law unto themselves, and tho Psalmist speaks of the moral ddclity 
and constancy of God being' shadowed forth by the unfnilingiiess of 
His material Laws,—but Mr. James, who makes strange w'ork with 
Bcriptore, maintains in opposition to both Scripture and Philosophy, 
“ the moral character and unity of God not discoverable from the 
works of Creation.” I have been long prepared for this. Those who 
must maintain Trinitarianism have no other resource than to blot out 
the lights of the Original Revelation.* Nature and the Soul 
must be discredited if the Trinitarian Theology is to hold its place. 
This has been long evident to all who have watched the progress of 
knowledge, and the signs of the times. The works of Ciod, and the 
oracles of the youl, must be insulted, that the Church, the Creed, 
and the Priest may remain. 

I have refen'ed but slightly to Mr. James’s IjCctnre in the following 
pages, because I wished to build up an indtpcndenl argument of great 
importance, and w’ould not be led out of iny wav to answer reasonings 
and .statements which, being answered, would leave llic real con¬ 
troversy unaffected, and without a step of advancement. Nor could 
it be of much moment to discuss the Criticism that finds the Trinity 
in a Hebrew plural—the Reasoning that, (in violation of om^ of the 
maxims of Philosophy, to attribute m more Clauses than are adequate 
to the effects.) in the Works of an Omnipotent Creator finds in unity 
of Design no proof of Unity of Being—the Scrivtuhal Argumen¬ 
tation that lays down the Mosaic Law of Vengeance, “ an eye fur 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” expressly rondnnned by Christ, as 
unworthy even of men, as the hiorality of CJod himself, “ the princi¬ 
ple of eternal right, and the law' of his own government” t—the tran¬ 
scendental Metaphysics that sec'> no difficulty in the infinite and 
omnipresent Deity becoming incarnate in a human fi'ame, on the 
ground that “ spirits occupy no space, and that thousands of them 
might be within a thimble, and the thimble on the finger of tlie 
seamstress, and her finger touch none of them.”! 

There are, however, some statements in the Preface to Mr. James's 
Lecture, professing to be testimonies from Antiquity to the Trini¬ 
tarian Doctrine, which demand some notice. To establish his inac¬ 
curacy I shall .simply oppose to his statements the statements of 
Profe.ssor Burton. 

i. “ [The word Trinity] is found in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
who was converted to the CJhristian faith about the year of our l<ord 


• Locke. 


f Mr. .Tjinie.'*'? Ltf'ture, p. tlO. 


J Spoktn, uot piintcit. 
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140.’’—p. V. Mr. James mentloDB in 9 note that some divines dispute 
the authenticity of the work in which the word is found ; but Mr, 
James is not one of those divines, for he proceeds to assert, that the 
passapje in Justin Martyr “ brings the use of the word within half a 
cemtury of the apostolic age,” 

Now let us hear Dr. Burton.—“ ‘ ThenpUli ad Autolyewn, lib. ii. 
c. 15.’ I quote thi.s passage, not on account of the sentiment which 
it contains, (for the allusion is sufficiently puerile,) but becau.se it is 
the earliest passage (a. d. 180) in the works of any of the fathers, 
where wc find the Greek word Tpioi, Trinity : and wc can thus prove 
that the term was a])plicd to the three persons of the Trinity as early 
as toward the cud of the second century. 

“ ’I’hcophilus had been giving an account of the creation, as de¬ 
scribed by Moses in tbc book of Genesis ; and following that allego¬ 
rical method of interpretation, which the fathcr.s borrowed too freely 
from tlie seliools of Alexandria, he extrnct.s a bidden meaning from 
tlic fact of the heavenly bodies being created on the fourth day. ‘ In 
like iiiunncr idso the three days, which preceded the lununaries, are 
typos of the Tiinity, of God, and his Word, and his Wi.sdom.’” 
Burton adds in a note—■“ Thi> passage is overlooked by Suiccr in his 
Thesaurus, v. ’Tiniti, who very properly observes, that the Expositio 
rc'cfa' confpssionis, in whic-h the word occurs, a)ul which has hecii as¬ 
cribed to JiLstin Martyr, is latrr than that writer by some ce?ittiries.‘’ — 
Thenl. ITorks, vol. ii. 2nd part, p. 34. 

2. “ The next who makes use of the word in his writings is Theo- 
philu.«, u Gentile convert.”—p. vi. Let us liear what Burton says of 
this 'nieopbilus, and of Ids use of the woi fl Trinity, the first who 
used it in such connection. 

“ Some doubts have been rai-sed concerning the identity and date 
of 'riieopldlu.s: but it seems to be generally agreed, that the person 
whose works have come down to us was the sixth bi.shop of Antiocli, 
and was aj)pointed to that see about the year 168. He tells us him¬ 
self that he had been bred up in heathenism, and ii is plain that his 
language and thoughts retained a lasting impression from the Platonic 
philosophy. ' ’—p. 33. 

** Wc perhaps ought not to infer from the words of Theophihia 
that the term rptas had come in bis day to bear the signification ol a 
trinity in|lft«ity. lie may have used it merely to express three things; 
and the three days, which he compares with the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, might have been spoken of by him as rpt^t tw « 
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triad, or trinity of days. In thiss sense Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of * the holy triads or trinity, faith, hope, and charityand Origen 
uses th^ terms rpiks and rcr^r for periods of three and four years re¬ 
spectively. Tertullian also, at the end of the second century, used 
the term trinitas in the same ordinary sense, for any three things. 

“ I would not therefore argue from the mere occurrence of the word 
in the writings of l^eophilus, that rptut contained a signification of 
unity, as well as of trinity : but this much is at least evident, that 
Theophilus must have considered some resemblance, if not equality, 
to have existed between the Father. Son, and Holy Ghost, or he 
would not have included them in the same type”—p. 38. 

3. “ Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, when at the stake, addressed a 
prayer to God, which he concluded in this manner ;—‘ For all things 
I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee, together with the eternal and 
heavenly Jesus Christ: with whom, unto thee, and the Holy Spirit, be 
glory, both now and for ever, world without end. Amen ,' ”—p. vii. 

Professor Barton:—“Such are the concluding words of the 
prayer in the edition of Archbishop Usher: but Eusebius has quoted 
them differently, * I glorify thee, through the eternal High Priest. 
Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, through whom be glory to thee, with 
him in the Holy Ghost, both now and for evermore. Amen.’ ” 

“ The early orthodox writers,” as Bishop Bull goes on to remark, 
while they glorified the Father through the Sen, intended to ex¬ 
press the subordination of the Son, in his relation of Son, and the 
pre-eminence of the Father, in his relation of Father: but by adoring 
the Son together with the Father, they intended to express his being 
of one substance, and his existing in the same divine essence and 
nature with the Father.”—" Theodoret informs us, that in the middle 
of the fourth century the clergy and people of Antioch were divided, 
some using the conjunction and, when they glorified the Son, (i. c., 
saying and to the Son,) and others applying the preposition through to 
the Son, and in to the Holy Ghost. This was the period when the 
dispute concerning the form of doxology became' general; and Phi- 
listorgius, the Arian historian, is speaking of the same time and 
place, when he says, ‘ Flavianus was the first person who used the 
words Glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, for 
before his time some had said. Glory to the Father through the Son in 
the Holy Ghost, which was the expression in most general use : and 
others Glory to the Father in the Son and Holy GAos/.’”—pp. 7, 8, 9. 
“ It is true that Eusebius appears to have found a different read- 
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ing in his copy of Polycarp’s prayer i and a efitkal question tike this 
can never he demonstrahly settled** —^p. 13. 

4. “ [Justin Martyr] says-*-* Him (the'Father) and that Son who 
hath proceeded from him, and the vaornsPicAx. Spinix, we worship 
and adore.* ** —^p. vii. 

Where did Mr. James find this quotation ? I shall supply some 
words which he has omitted, coming in between two clauses, which 
he has printed as continuous parts of the sentence. The omitted 
words supply a good test for a fundamental principle of Trinitarian 
interpretation, that of equalizing all persona joined together by the 
conjunctive conjunction. I shall give the omitted words in italics. 

*' Justin is answering the charge of atheism, which was brought 
against the Christians, and observes, that they were punished for 
not worshipping evil demons, which were not really gods. * Hence 
it is that we are called atheists : and we confess that we are atheists 
with respect to such reputed Gods as these: but not with respect to 
the true God, the Father of justice, temperance, and every other 
virtue, with whom is no mixture of evil. But Him, and the Son 
who came from him, and gave us this instruction, and the host of the 
other good angels which attend upon and resemble them, and the pro¬ 
phetic spirit, we worship and adore, paying them a reasonable and 
true honour, and not refusing to deliver to any one else, who wishes 
to be taught, what we ourselves have learnt.'" 

After such careless quotations, to say the best of them, I am not 
surprised to find Mr. James, with singular self-devotion, placing 
himself beside Mr. Byrth, to share the condemnation that fedls upon 
injuriomi representations, not only unproved, but disproved. Mr. 
James speaks of the Unitarian crime of distorted representatimas, as 
proved by Mr. Byrth. Mr. James may make common cause with 
Mr, Byrth, if he is unwiiw enough to do so; but I can assure him 
that hij own burden is heavy enough to bear, without encumbering 
himlelf with any portion of another’s. 

To the gr^test part .of his quotations Mr. James has given no 
reliance, so that it is impossible to verify them. If he is correct, 
he hits been more fortunate in some cases than Professor Burton. 1 
should be gkd to have the means of testing his extracts from Origen. 
He ought to haye stated, that both Bishop Bull and Dr. Priestley, when 
speaking of the Ahte-Nicene Fathers, never confounded the Trintty 
of these ynidi the, Poiiri^fNieene Trinity,, or with modem 
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Nothing oan. b« more uophilosc^hical than the manner in which 
testimonies to modem opinions Imve been found in the Fathers. Any 
words that will the sense have been pushed forward a* authori¬ 
ties. No distinction has been made between the ideas suff^ted by 
tlie words to modern readers, and the ideas of the writers otigmaUy 
suggesting the words. The suggested and the sugg&itifig ide&S WOldd 
be found strangely dij&rent. Whoever wishes to have clear ideas on 
this question^ the opinions of the Ante-Nicene FaUierSi and the origin 
of the Trinity, sliould read the portions of Cudworth’s InteUectaal 
System that bear upon the subject. 



LECTURE VII. 


THE UNSCUIPTUKAJi OIUGIN AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


liY HJiV. JOHN HALIT LTD TnOU 


TUK FATHEtt THAT IWELLETIl IN ME, HE UOETH THE WORKS,’ — 

Jdkn xiv. 10. 


It is q. profound observation of Professor Dugald Stewart, 
that you never destroy an error until you have traced it to 
its sources, until you have accounted for its origin. A popular 
doctrine, full of life in the strong faith of those who hold it, 
cannot be encountered at the height of its power, and struck 
down at once by an argument; tlie world is apt to take for 
granted that whatever is widely believed must have some 
roots in truth, and you must go jup the stream of opinion, if 
you would gradually remove this idea so supporting to error, 
of its strength and fulness, stripping away the impressions 
of magnitude as you ascend, until at last you have left all 
the strength behind you, and have come to where you can 
contemplate, undeceived, the weak and miserable beginnings 
of the turbid flood. Were some Grecian i lolater to have 
followed the gliding steps of his river God, until his majestic 
movements were shortened into the tricklings of the mountain 
spring, if the deity did not entirely disappejir, it would at 
leiwt have changed its form, and melted into the minor uyrnph 
of the Fountain. 

Whenever we encounter the doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
is received at the present day, and attempt to arrest it by the 

A 2 
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strength of Reason and the' strength of Scripture, the dood is 
too strong for us, the faith of the world flows upon the cur¬ 
rent, and we are swept aside as things that had vainly inter¬ 
posed to intercept the rushings of some mighty tide* We 
must travel up to the first droppings if w'e would demour 
strate the derived nature of this now; full stream of faith. If 
the ascent terminates before it reaches Christ and the Apos¬ 
tles, tlien its origin is not Scriptural but Ecclesiastical; its 
fountain is not in the depths of the nature of God, but in 
the airy speculations of the vain philosophy of man. 

My subject is entitled “ The unscrii)tural Origin and 
Ecclesiastical History of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” 1 
shall invert the order of these topics. I shall show' first 
where it has Us origin, that w’e may be saved the unneces¬ 
sary toil of straining and distorting our vision, in searching 
for it wd»ere it is not to be found. If I can exhibit its birth 
in Ecclesiastical history, this will so far be a proof that it 
had no previous birth in Evangelical History. If I can cut it 
off from the living fouritaiii of Revelation, and show it pro¬ 
ceeding from other springs, this will so far be a proof that it 
is human and not divine. The positive assertion contained in 
my title, if estalilished, will establish also the negative por¬ 
tion of it:—^for the Ecclesiastical rise and progress of the 
Trinity are the negation of its Scriptural origin. 

Christianity was originally delivered to Jewsj and the 
question naturally arises, how could their pure theism ever 
assume the Trinitarian modification of Unity; how, to use 
the early language of this Controversy, could the monarchy 
ever be diluted into the economy, if it had not been con¬ 
strained to adopt tills form by the overpowering distinctness 
of a Revelation ? Now we are able to prove that the Jewish 
Christians never did accept the doctrine of the deity of Christ; 
that on this account they are classed with Heretics by the 
Greek and X^atin Pathers, under the names of Nazarenes 
and Ebionites; and that nut until after the Gospel passed 
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out of the keeping of the ApoiMes, 8 im 3^ cut off from its 
Jewish spring, was cast into the midst of the Gentiie world, 
to modify and to be modified, did it come into contact 
with Heathen Philosophy, and slowly take the impress of its 
spirit. 

There were two very marked divisions of the Jewish people, 
under W’idely different influences of Religion and Philosophy, 
and not acquainted, perhaps, with the same language,— 
the Jews of Palestine, and the Jew's of Egypt. The Jew’s of 
Palestine, sheltered from commerce with the world, more by 
tlieir unsocial Faith, than by th® deep and quiet vallies of 
tlieir sequestered land, partook little of the spirit of the 
Times, and imparted to it nothing; and though after the 
Babylonish Captivity, Gentile Pliilosophy had tinctured and 
ill some sense expanded their religious views, yet when they 
returned again to their homes that influence w*as cut off, the 
living connection was no longer maintained, and its effects 
W’cre rather traditionary mixtures, than seeds of progress. 

In contrast with the insulated life of the Jews of Palestine, 
the Jews of Alexandria lived in the very centre of the world’s 
freshest ideas—Ttheir dw’elling w’as the mart of nations—and 
Grecian and Oriental Philosophy met together in their far- 
famed Schools, and mingled their Wisdom. “ ’Fhe arms of 
the Macedonians,” says Gibbon, “ diffused over Asia and 
Egypt the language and learning of Greece; and the theo¬ 
logical system of Plato (before Christ, 360) was taught, wdth 
less reserve, and perhaps with some improvements, in the 
celebrated School of Alexandria. A numerous colony of 
Jews had been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to 
settle in their new capital. W'hile the bulk of the nation 
practised their legal ceremonies, and pursued tlie lucrative 
operations of Commerce, a few Hebrews, of a more liberal 
spirit, devoted their lives to religious and philosophical con¬ 
templation. They cultivated with diligence, and embraced 
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with ardour, the theological system of the Athenian Sage. 
But their national pride would haye been mortified by a fair 
confession of their former porerty: and they boldly marked, 
as the sacred inherltahce of their ancestors, the gold and 
jewels which they had so lately stolen from their Egyptian 
masters. One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and 
sentiments of the School of Plato, was produced by the 
Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously receired as a genuine 
and valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon. A 
similar union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy, 
distinguishes the works of Pfiilo, which were composed for 
the most part under the reign of Augustus. The material 
soul of the Universe might offend the piety of the Hebrews: 
but they applied the character of the Logos to the Jehovah 
of Moses and the patriarchs; and the Son of God was intro¬ 
duced upon earth under a visible, and even human appearance, 
to perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible 
with the nature and attributes of the Universal cause.’’* 

It is not necessary that I should inquire here with great 
accuracy into the nature of the Trinity as taught by Plato. I 
think it is most probable that Plato’s Trinity was a Trinity of 
Attributes rather than a Trinity of Persons; that it corres¬ 
ponded rather with Sabellianism than with the Orthodox 
form of the Doctrine. This is a question, however, on which 
it is impossible to speak with certainty, owing, partly, to the 
nature of the ideas which constitute this compound con¬ 
ception of Deity, and partly to the gorgeous style of the 
ime^native metaphysician, whose figures we hardly know 
whe^er we are to harden into Bealities, or to fuse into Ideas. 
Authorities are divided upon this point—and we have the 
name of Cud-worth upon the one side, and the scarcely less 
Olustrious one of Guizot upon the other. Whatever may 

A'Miliiaan'* Editi<in, p. 311, 
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have been the view of Plato himself,^ it la certain that before 
Chmt, his followers, some of the purer of Uie later Pla- 
tonists, as they are called, taught a doctrine of the Trinity 
exactly corresponding to the form in which it was established 
nwrly three hundred years after the death of our Saviour, by 
the first General Council of the Christian Church. The Pla- 
tonists contemplated one original fountain of being, a simple 
unity, which virtually containeth all things,” from whence 
all other things, whether temporal or eternal, whether created 
or uncreated, were altogether derived. This Monad or 
Unity the Platonists considered as the only absolute or per¬ 
fect existence, superior to infellect or wisdom, (Logos) for 
these two reasons—first, because Intellect being concerned 
with ideas, implies numbers and multiplicity; whereas the 
Supreme is Unity ; and secondly, that because “ Knowledge 
is not the highest good, there must be some substantial tiling 
in order of Nature superior to Intellect.” In the same way 
that Goodness and Unity, the properties of the self- 
existent God, were supposed to be superior to Mind or Wis¬ 
dom, the second principle, so in its turn Intellect was sup¬ 
posed to be superior to the moving spirit or energy which 
carried ideas (the ideas of tho Logos) into Action. Ihe 
Monad, or Supreme Unity, generated Intellect, and Intellect 
as containing the intelligible ideas or archetypes of all sen¬ 
sible things, generated Soul or the spirit of Action. Hence 
the Platonic Trinity: the one Good ; Intellect (Logos or 
Nods) ; Psyche, or operating energy .t In Platonic lan- 

* “ Trinity (Monad or Good, Wisdom, Spirit o» Energy) wtia not firnt 

of all a mere invention of Plato’s, but much ancienter than him, ir plainly aflinned 
by Plotinus in these words,—* That these doctrines are not new nor of yesterday, 
but have hoeu veiy anciently delivered, though obscurely (the discour.>es now 
extsint being but Explications of them) api>eari> from Plato’s own writings; 
pA&lf SNIDES before having insteted on them.’ “ Cudwortk. Syd. p, 5 IS, —See 

aUo Bishop Berkeley’s Siria, sections 341-3G5. 

f ** The principle of every thing is more simple than the thing itself. Whesefmc 
thosensible world was made from Intellect, or the intelligible; and before thw 
must there needs be something more simple still. For many did not proceed from 
many, but this multiform thing Intellect proceeded fioin that whuh is not muliiforni 
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guage, the first in this Trinity is said to be AU things Uni- 
tmhf; the second, All things intelkctmliy; a^d the thirdj 
All thills actively or productively, I shall give one example 
of the style of the Platonists in expressing these Trinitarian 
conceptions. It is exactly that wliich the earlier Fathers 
would have used when speaking of the Christian Trinity. 

That which is always perfect generates what is Eternal, and 
that which it generates is always less than itselh What shall 
we say therefore of the most absolutely perfect Being of all. 
Does that produce nothing from itself ? Or rather, docs it 
not produce the greatest of all thiags after it ? Now the 
greatest of all things after th# most absolutely perfect Being 
is Mind or Intellect; and this is Second to it. For Mind 
beholdeth this as its Father, and standeth in need of nothing 
else besides it; whereas that First Principle standeth in need 
of no (Logos) Mind or Intellect. What is generated from that 
which is better than Mind, must needs be Mind or Intellect, 
because Mind is better than all other things, they being all 
in order of nature after it, and junior to it j as Psyche itself, 
or the First Soul i for this is also the Word or Energy of 
Mind (Logos), as that is the Word or Energy of the First 
Good.* Perfect Intellect’ (Logos, the second in the Trinity,) 
“ generates Soul” (Psyche, or Moving Spirit, the third in the 
Platonic Trinity), and it being perfect must needs generate, 
for so great a Power could not remain steril. But that which 


but simple ; as Number from Unity. If that which understanf^s be many, or con> 
tain multitude In it, then that which contains no multitude, does not properly under¬ 
stand ; and this is the first thing {-^to understand is not the First; neither in 
Essence nor in Dignity; but the Second; a thing in order of nature, after the 
First Good, and springing up from thence, as that which is moved with desire 
towards it.”—P/odnus. Cudwurlb, p. 584. 

* ** The FfgAT is above all manner of action: neither is it fit to attribute the sr- 
xchitecture of the world to the First God, but rather to account him the Father of 
that God, leAo i$ tke Artier. The S«con», to whom the energy of Intellection 
is attributed, is therefore properly called the Demiurgus, as the contriving Archi¬ 
tect, in wboM tho Archetype World is contained, and the First Pattern, or Para¬ 
digm of th^ Whole Universe, The Tiitan is that whicli moveth about Mind or 
Intellect, the Light or Efi'ulgency thereof, and its Print or Signature, which always 
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IS liere begotten also, cannot be greater than its Begetter; 
but must needs be Inferior to it, as being the Image thereof.” 
— {Plotimuf, Cudworth, p. 580.) 

Now to connect such speculations as these with Gentile 
Christianity we have the intermediate link of the Platouizing 
or Alexandrian Jews, About two hundred years before 
Christ the Hebrew Scriptures were made accessible to Grecian 
curiosity through the medium of the Septuagint Translation; 
and when comparison came to be instituted between the wis¬ 
dom of their Sacred Books, and the wisdom of the Schools, 
a strong temptation came into force upon the Jewish Pla- 
tonists, hy a system of allegory and fanciful interpretation to 
make their Scriptures divulge recondite doctrines, and by 
such imaginative means to metamorphose its simplest state¬ 
ments into the likeness of the deep and mysterious teachings 
of Philosophy. Hence arose the whole system of allegorizing 
which prevailed so extensively among the Jews of Alexandria. 
They were under two sets of influences, an affection for the 
Platonic or Eclectic Philosophy of their Schools, and a 
jealousy for their Religion that made them shrink from the 
idea that any Philosophy should contain secrets not there 
divulged.* They combined theSe fwo affections, and made 

dcpendeth upon it, iind acteth according to it. Tills is that which reduces both the 
Fecundity of the First Simple Good, and the Arcbitcctonick Contrivance of tho Se¬ 
cond into Act and Energy. Thi.s U the Immediate and as it were Mnnuary Opi- 
Jicer of the whole world, that which actually Governs, Rules, and Presideth over 
alL"— VtoHmt, ap. CuJw. p. 583. 

• “ Since the introduction of the Greek or Chaldean Philosophy, the Jews were 
persuaded of the pre-ekistence, transmigration, and inmioitality of souls; and 
Providence was justified hy a supposition, that they were couiiucd in their earthly 
prisons to expiate the stains which they had contracted in a funner state. But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are almost immeasurable. It might be fairly pre¬ 
sumed that the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was infused into the 
offspring of Mary and the Holy Ghost; that liis abasement was the j'esuU of his 
voluntary choice ; and that the olyect of his mission was to purify, not his own, 
but the sins of the world. On his return to his native skies he received the im¬ 
mense reward of his obedience t the everlasting kingdoui of the Messiah, which 
had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under the carnal images of peace, of 
conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could enlarge the human faculties of 
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their Scriptures speak the knguage of the Schools by means 
of the twmsforming process of allegorical interpretation. 
Examples without end might be given of the most extrava¬ 
gant transfigurations of the events of Hebrew History. 

As a preparation for the manner of speaking on these sub¬ 
jects afterwards adopted by the earlier Christian Trinitarians, 
1 wiU extract one passage, which perhaps most faithMly re¬ 
presents the purer views of Philo of Alexandria, the most 
eminent of the Jewish Platonizers, and whose influence ope¬ 
rating upon Christianity through the minds of the Gentile 
philosophical believers, is to this day felt upon the popular 
forms of our faith. I have only to premise that ho is speak¬ 
ing of the Attributes of God abstractly from God himself; 
and though it is more than probable that Philo as well as 
Plato never separated these Attributes from the Supreme 
Deity, still it was the necessary tendency of such personi¬ 
fications to harden into distinct persons, and with common 
minds personified Attributes very soon came to be considered 
as Real Beings. This then was tiie original source of the 
Christian Trinity. To keep the lofty and retired Essence of 
God apart from all contact with matter which was looked 
upon as evil, and from^nuftibcr which was looked upon as 
imperfect, the Powers of God were first considered as Ema- 


Cbrikt to the extent of his oeiestial office. In the langtiage of antiquity, the 
title of God has not been severely confined to the first parent; and his incoin 
parable minister, his only begotten son, might claim, without presumption, the 
religious, though secondary worship of a subject world. 

" The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky and ungrateful 
soil of ludea, were transplanted, in full maturity, to the Happier climes of the 
Gentiles t and the strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the mote readily disposed to embrace the divinity of Christ The polytheist 
and ibe philosopher, the Greek and the Barbarian, were alike accustomed to con¬ 
ceive a tongenceession, an infinite chain of angels or daemons, or deities^ or wons, 
‘ or emanhUons, issuing from the throne of light. Nor could H »eeih strange or In¬ 
credible, that the first of these aeons, the Logos, or word of God, of the game substance 
with the Father, should descend upon earth, to deliver the human race from 
vice and error, and to conduct them in the path of life and immortality.— 

~vol. viii. p, 271. 
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nation$ from Him by successive generation'^lNTRi.i.BCT 
proceeding from tlie Onb Good, and operating Energy or 
Sfirit proceeding from Intellect (Logos) to consummate its 
Ideas, and then gradualiy came to be separated from Him, by 
a very .natural process of philosophic deteriorations, and to 
be fixed dolvn into independent personalities. With these 
explanations I now quote from Philo. He belonged to the 
age of Christ, but was bom some time anterior to the Chris* 

‘ tian era s Brucker says twenty years. Philo is allegorizing the 
appearance of the three angels to Abraham, into a threefold 
manifestation of the One God: The Father b in the 
middle of all, who in Holy Scripture is by a peculiar name 
styled THE Being [He who is]: and on each side ate [two] 
most ancient Powers next to the Being, wliereof one b 
called the Effective (creative Power) and tiie other Royal; 
and the Effective, God, for by this [the Father] made and 
adorned the Universe; and the Royal, Lord, for it b fit he 
should rule and govern what he has made. Being therefore 
attended on both sides with hb Powers, to a discerning un¬ 
derstanding he appears one while to be One, and another 
while to be Three. One when the mind being in the highest 
degree purified, and passing over rfot only a multitude of num¬ 
bers, but also that which is next to an Unit,” (the Monad) 
the number of two,^^ (the other two, Logos and Psyche) 
^ endeavours after a simple and uncorapounded Idea, perfect 
of itself: and Three, when not as yet sufficiently exercised 
in great mysteries, it busies itself about lesser, and is not able 
to conceive the Being, [He who is,] without any other, 
of itself, but by hb Works, and either as creating or go¬ 
verning.” * 

Such, then, were the prevalent modes of Conception at 
the time when the Gospel passed out of the hands of strictly 
Jewbh interpreters, and came to be inspected by the eyes of 


• Philo de Abrahamo. L* Cierc’s Siipplpincnt to Hanfttnoud. p. 168. 
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Gentile Philosophers. With more or less purity of concep¬ 
tion, all the Piatonists personified the divine Attributes j and 
some of them represented these personified Attributes as dis¬ 
tinct Existences, hot hesitating to speak of a second God, 
though holding him to be derived and dependent. There is 
no trace among the purer Piatonists of any belief of three 
co-equal Gods, each possessing within himself the fullness of 
Deity, yet mysteriously united. The second and third per¬ 
sons in the Platonic Trinity were carefully represented as dc- * 
rived, dependent, and subordinate, under the similitudes of 
the stream and the fountain, the branch and the vine, the 
sun and its outshining effulgence; the relation between them 
being like that of three apparent Suns,—two of them being 
but the parhelii of the othex:, and essentially dependent on it: 
for as much as the second would be but the reflected Image 
of the first, and the third but the second refracted.” * 

Now it so happened that the Apostle John, liring at 
Ephesus, the centre of the mingling opinions of the East 
and West,” made use of this term “ Logos” as already fami¬ 
liar to those for whom he wrote, and with the purpose of 
impressing upon the word the higher and purer meaning at¬ 
tached to it by the Jews df Palestine; wresting it from the 
philosophical to the strictly Jevrish or Christian sense. No¬ 
thing could be more natural than that the Apostle should 
adopt the style of the philosophic schools in the midst of 
which he wrote, especially since it was not peculiar to them, 
but already in use among the Jews; and that endeavouring to 
connect truth with familiar modes of speaking, he should 
attempt to infuse into the word the more spiritual ideas with 
which it was already associated in his own language. 

St. John,” says Guizot, was a Jew, horn and educated 
' in Mestine j he would naturally, then, attach to the word 
Loffog the sense attached to it by the Jews of Palestine. 


* ('lulwuilh, p. S90. 
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Closely examined, the ideas which he gives of the Logos can¬ 
not agree with those of Philo and the school of Alexandria; 
they coireepond, on the contrary^ with those of the tTews of 
Palestine. Perhaps St. John, employing a well known term 
to explain a doctrine which was yet unknown, has slightly 
altered the sense: it is this alteration which we appear to dis¬ 
cover on comparing different passages of his writings. It is 
worthy of remark, that the Jews of Palestine, who did not 
perceive this alteration, could find nothing extraordinary in 
what St. John said of the Logos; at least they comprehended 
it without difficulty; while the Greeks and Grecising Jews, 
on their parts, brought to it prejudices and preconceptions 
easily reconciled witli those of the Evangelist, who did not 
expressly contradict them. This circumstance must have 
much favoured the progress of Christianity. Thus the fathers 
of the Church, in the rivo first centuries and later, formed 
almost all in the school of Alexandria, gave to the Logos of 
St. John a sense nearly similar to that which it received from 
Philo.* Their doctrine approached very near to that which, 
in the fourth century, the Council of Nice condemned in the 
person of Arius.’’t 

It would not be possible, within iny present limits, to trace, 
with a mhmte accuracy, how tlie Logos of the schools be- 


• “ It WHS in this moJe of apprehending tho Divine Being that the doctrine of 
the Tiinity had its origin. The Logos of the fi»st four ccutunes was in the view 
of the Fathers both an .attvihute or attiibutcc of God, and -v proper person. Their 
philosophy was, in general, that of the later Vlatonists, and tin y transferred from 
it into Christianity this mode of Conception. In heating oi this fact, so strange, 
and one which will be so new to many of my readers, I will quote a passage 
from Origen, the coincidence of which with the conceptions of Philo and the later 
riatonists is apparent. ‘ Nor must we omit, that Christ is properly the Wisdom 
of God t and is therefoie so denominated. For the wisdom of the God and Father 
of All heW not its being in bare conceptions, analogous to the conceptions in human 
minds. But if any one he c-ipoble of forming an idea of an incorporeal bting of 
diverse forms <f thought, trlach rotnprehend the Lonot fthe archetypal forms] cf alt 
thingSt a being indued with Ife, and haring as it were a soul, he will know that the 
Wisdom of God, who i» above every creature, pronounced rightly concerning her¬ 
self; The Loid created me, the hcgliming, his way to his workN,'”—Ortgen, 0pp. 
iv. 119, 40,—tjuolcd by Noiton on the Trinity, p. 211-2. 

] Mihnan's Gibbon, vol, ui. p 113 
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came connected with the Logos of the Gospel; and after- 
wards, nnder the necessity of adjusting these conceptions 
witii the nominal Unity of God, changed its form into the 
present theory of the Trinity. It wUl readily be imagined 
that the Gentile Christians, accustomed to associate ideas of 
external power with their Deities, and at the same time to 
contemplate them in connection with humanity^ would 
shrink from the bare and unclothed conception of the cruci¬ 
fied Jesus 5 would endeavour to throw around their new faith 
a mystic splendour that might protect it from the ridicule of 
Heathen scoffers, and naturally seize upon means so obvious, 
the language offered by St, John, and the ideas offered by 
their own philosophy, to connect the pre-existent soul of 
Jesus not nith Humanity, but with God, In this way they 
could remove the shame and odium of the cross, that stum¬ 
bling block to the Jews, and to the Greeks foolishness. We 
little realize with what distaste and abhorrence a Hebrew 
looking for the Messiah, and a Philosopher speculating on 
the nature of the divine Emanations that were the Mediators 
between God and men, would contemplate the despised Ga¬ 
lilean executed as a malefactor. Neither do we realize, as we 
ought to do in this connection, the magnanimity of Paul: " I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ■/* so much has the technical jargon 
of theology overcast the moral sublimity of the Apostle’s 
spiritual meaning. 

I shall now, with as much distinctness as a subject purely 
literary will admit, attempt to exhibit to you the gradual trans¬ 
formations, by which tliese Conceptions slowly assumed the 
present orthodox form of the doctrine of the Trmity. If this 
bad been a doctrine of Revelation, it would, of course, have 
been perfect at once j but arising out of accidental circum¬ 
stances and accidental ideas, it naturally required mai^y fresh 
adjustments to make it consistent with itself, and to protect 
it, by skilfully chosen words, against all the troublesome at¬ 
tacks of theological ingenuity. This was not the work of a 
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momept nor of a century,—^Iwndredb of years passed over 
before the doctrine assamed any fixed form j nor was it until 
the thirteenth century that the present form of the doctrine 
of three Gods, numerically one, was authoritatively decreed.* 
Those who tell us of an "unimproved and unimprovable 
Revelation,'* must surely be strangely ignorant of the history 
of Trinitarian Theology, 

There are three Creeds of the Church of England, each 
of them to he referred to distinct Periods of Ecclesiastical 
History, and becoming more Unitarian in proportion as we 
approach the Apostolical times, more Trinitarian in propor¬ 
tion as we recede from those times. These three Creeds I 
shall make serve as heads under which to introduce my proofs 
of the rise and progress of the Trinitarian Doctrine. 

The first Creed is Unitarian. It was Uie only Creed 
known to the Church for three hundred and twenty-five 
years. 

The seamd Creed is partly Trinitarian, fixing the Deity 
of Christ, but saying nothing of the Deity of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Creed contains Trinitariauism, though not in its 
final and perfected, yet in its boldest and most extravagant, 
forms. 

The first Creed is known by the name of the Apostles' 
Creed. It is not known by whom it was written, nor wheai 
it was written; t h'lt though we have no verbatim copy of it 
until after the Nicene Council, but only more or less of the sub¬ 
stance, and some of its clauses are evidently < f a later date, it 
may substanrially be regarded as descriptive of the faitli of the 

* S«e Cadworth, p. 603, 4. 

f “ The creed which was first adapted, and that perhaps in the very earliest 
age, by the Church of Rome, was that which is now called the Apostles’ Creed, 
and it was the general opinion, from the fourth century downwards, that it wm 
actually the production of those blessed persons assembled for that purpose. OtiT 
evidence ia not suifleient to estabiiah that fbet, and some writers very confidently 
reject it. But there is reasonable ground for our assurance that the fom of foith 
which we still repeat and inculcate was in use and honour in the very es^ly pro* 
pagation of our icligioii*"—ir<n/<iiayto«'r History the, Churchf p. 37. 
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Church at an early age.* • ‘‘ The Christian system,” says 
Mosheim, as it was hitherto taught, preserved its native 
and beautiful simplicity, and was comprehended in a small 
number of articles. The public teachers inculcate-d no otjicr 
doctrines than those that are contained in what is commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed j and in the method of illustrating 
them, all vain subtleties, all mysterious researches, everything 
that was beyond the reach of common capacities, was carefully 
avoided. This will by no means appear surprising to those 
who consider that, at this time, there was not the least con¬ 
troversy about those capital doctrines of Christianity which 
were afterwards so keenly debated in the Church; and who 
reflect that the bishops of those primitive times were, for the 
most part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable rather for their 
piety and zeal than for their learning and eloquence.”— 
(Ecclcs, Hwt. cent. ii. p. 11 . ch. 3.) 

Here, then, is the first Creed of the Church, long re¬ 
verenced as a formula drawn up by the Apostles themselves, 
and perhaps still by some unwittingly honoured as such. It 
contains some departures from the simplicity of Gospel lan¬ 
guage, as in creed-making must necessarily happen 5 for 
creeds are required only by those for w'hom the Scriptures 
are not sufficiently definite or .sufficiently safe. So far as it 
is a Confession of faith, it demonstrates that the belief of 
the primitive Church was strictly Unitarian. 

The Apostles\ Creed, 

I believe in, God (or, as tlie earlier notices of this Creed 
hava it, “in me God,” also, one only God the Father 
Alipighty,”) the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our X<ord, who w'as 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, bpni of the Virgin Mary, suf¬ 
fered undier/Pontius PUate, was crucified, dead and buried; 

* ** fgiuiaus, Justin, imet Irenmis make no mention of it, but they occasionally 
rereM teordt contained in it, which is held aa proqf that they knew it by 
heart,”— Waddvngttfn. 
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he descended into hell; the third Hay he rose again from the 
(lead; he ascended into heaven, and sittetb on the right hand 
of Gon, the Father Almighty: from thence he shall 
come to Judge the quir'k and the dead: I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the holy Catholic Church; the communion of saints; 
the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body; and 
the life everlasting. Amen. 

Prom the various transformations of this Creed in the 
pages of Ecclesiastical writers, it is evident that it was not a 
fixed but a growing formula, and that additions were freely 
made to it accjording as the heresies of the time miglit seem 
to require the introduction of a new clause. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is plain, that the Ages which had their faith stated in 
this creed had not yet confounded Jesus with God j that he 
who is simply and solely described as the Son of God, cruci¬ 
fied and dying, rising from the grave, and sitting now on the 
right hand of the Father Almighty, was not yet exalted into 
the Second Person of the Trinity, equal to God in all 
things. 

Now it is not a little remarkable, that many orthodox 
writers perceived and deplored the lamentable deficiency of 
this faith of the primitive Church; and some of them boldly 
dechure, that the Christian Fathers were not yet initiated in 
these high mysteries. M. Jurieu, ” quoted by Jortin, “ whose 
zeal against heresy is well known, assures us that the fun¬ 
damental articles of Christianity were not understood by the 
Fathers of the three first centuries j that the «rue system be¬ 
gan to be modelled into some shape by the Nicene bisliops, 
and was afterwards immensely improved and beautified by the 
following synods and councils.** * 

Bishcqi Bull declares, that almost aU the Catholic writers 
before Arius* time seem not to have known any thing of the 
invisibility and immensity of the Son of God j and that they 

• Jojfin, En'lcs. IJi'.i. vol. ii. p. 

U 
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Qft$sin of him in such* E manner as if, even in respect of 
'his4iviiie nature, he was piitey ni^k, and circutnseribed in 

Such sentiments are only to be paralleled by some 
passages from these Fathers themselves^ who declare that 
such notions as they had of the divinity of Christ they had 
derived solely from the Gospel of Sfc. John, and that the 
other Evangelists had but an obscure knowledge of this sub¬ 
ject. “None of them,” says Origen, “disclosed his divi¬ 
nity so purely as John.”* “John,” says Eusebius, “ com¬ 
menced with tlie doctrine of the divinity, that having been 
reserved by the divine Spirit for him as the most wortliy/’ t 
And, later, Chrysostom declares that the other Evangelists 
were like “ little children, who hear, but do not understand 
what they hear, being occupied with cakes and childish play¬ 
things but John taught, “ what the angels themselves did 
not know before he declared it.” This doctrine was not 
published at first, for the world was not advanced to it. Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, and Luke did not state what was suitable to bis 
dignity, but what was fitting for their hearers. John, tlie 
Son of Thunder, advanced at last to the doctrine of the di¬ 
vinity.”! 

I shall now cite some pruofs from the Christian writers of 
tlie three first centuries, to show tliat though, in correspond¬ 
ence with Platonic doctrines, a derived and subordinate divi¬ 
nity was ascrilied to Jesus, nothing like the present ortho¬ 
dox fittth was dreamed of, and that the highest authorities on 
these subjects, Cudworth for instance, are fully aware that, 
for nearly four hundred years, the Creeds of the Church em¬ 
braced nothing more than the Platonic Trinity, 

And, first, I shall give one distinct testimony from Origen, 
to which others might be added from Irenmus andTertullian, 
*of the Unitarianim of the Jewish Christians j 
- “ And when you consider the faith concerning our Saviour 

♦ Comment in JobAn. voL U. p. 5. j Hist. lib. iii. c. 24. 

X Cbtya, Op. vol. vL p. 171; vili. p. 2 
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of those of the ’Jews who believe in Jesus, some thinking 
him to be the son of Joseph and Mary, and others of Mary 
only, and the divine Spirit, but still without any belief in his 
divinity.”* And they of the Jews who hav6 received Jems 
as the Christ, go by the name of Ebionites.”t 

4 

I am next to cite evidence that, for the first three hundred 
years, the Christian writers acknowledged the inferiority ^ 
Jems to his Father, though ascribing to him a derived divi¬ 
nity. It is not until a. d. 140 that we find any very distinct 
mention even of this description of divinity as belonging to 
Jesus.l 


Justin Martyr, A* D. 140. 

I will endeavour to show that he who appeared to Abra¬ 
ham, Jacob, and Moses, and who is called God, is different 
from the God that made all things,— numerically different, 
though not in will ; for I say that he never did any thing but 
what that God Who made all things, and above whom 
there is no god, willed that he should do and say.”§ 

Irenwus, AJD* 178. 

We hold the Rule of Truth, that there is one God Al¬ 
mighty, W'ho created all things by his Logos.”... Tins is the 
Fariier of our Lord Jesus Christ; and of Him it is that Paul 
declared, There is one God, even the Father, who is 
above all, and through all, and in us afl.”]! 

Clemens Alencandrinvs, A,D, 194. 

There is one unbegotten almighty Father, and one first 

* Comm. In Matt. sec. 161. f In Celsum. lib. ii. p. 5fi. 

X Profrssor Burton gives some instances of the use of the word God l>\ Ign.'itius, 
A. D, 107, In connection with Christ. Nothing can be more slender and insuf¬ 
ficient than his other evidences of the tecognitton of these doctrines b, the A][K)i 9- 
lolica] Fathers. 

§ Dial, cum Tryph. p. 2S2. || Lib. i- cap. 19 , u. cap. 3. 

B 2 
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b^otten, by whom all things were, and without whom no¬ 
thing. was made. For one is truly God,* who made the begin^ 
nit^ of all tilings, meaning his first-begotten son.^’* 

TertuUimf A.D. 200. 

** I do not speak of Gods and Lords; but I follow the 
Apostle} so that if the Father and the Son are to be named 
together, I call the Father God, and Jesus Christ Lcftrd: 
though I can call Christ God when speaking of himself 
alone.” And he goes on to explain this by declaring, that a 
ray oi the sun may, with sufficient propriety, be called the 
sun.t 

Origen, A.D. 230. 

‘‘We may by this means solve the doubts which tenrify 
many men, who pretend to great piety, and who are afraid 
of making two Gods, and, through this, fall into vain and im¬ 
pious opinions; denying that the nature of the Son is dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Father, and who acknowledge that he 
is Gt>d in name only; or denying the divinity of the Son, 
and then maintaining that his nature and essence is different 
from that of the Father. For we must tell them that he 
who is God of himselfi is The God, as the Saviour states in 
his prayer to the Father, ‘ that they may know thee. The 
only true Godbut that whosoever becomes divine by par- 
talung of his divinity, cannot be styled The God, but a God, 
among whom specially is the first born of all &‘eaturesfX 

Npvatian, A,D, 251, 

“ He, although he was in the form of God, did not think of 
robbery of being equal with God. For though he knew 
tl^t Father, he never likened or 

compitfe^J himsfs^ with God the Father, remembering that 


• Strom, lib. vi. p. S44* ‘PHestley’s HhU Early Opinions, 
f A4vers. Prax. c. 18., J Comraehi. voi. ii. p. 47; 
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he was from the Father, and that he had what he had be¬ 
cause the Father had given it to him/’* 

Lactantm9y A,D, 310. 

‘‘ He showed his fidelity to God, in that he taught that 
there is one God, and that he alone ought to be worshipped. 
Nor did he ever say that he himself was God. For he would 
not liave preserved his fidelity if, being sent to take away a 
number of gods, and to assert one God, he had introduced 
another besides that one. Wherefore, because he was so 
faithful, because he arrogated nothing to himself, that he 
might fulfil the commands of Him who sent him, he received 
the dignity of perpetual priest, and the honour of Supreme 
King, the power of a judge, and the title of God.” t 

And not inconveniently to multiply evidence, let us come 
at once to the very orthodox Athanasius himself, and we shall 
find hoAV little this Father knew of the nice adjustments of 
that Creed which now passes under his name. 

Athanasimj A.D. $25, 

“ For there is one God, and there is not another besides 
Him. When it is said that the*Father is the only God, that 
he is one God, ‘ I am the First,’ and * I am the Last,’ it is 
well said. This is not said, however, to take away from the 
Son; for he also is in the one, first, and only one, as 
being the only Logos, Wisdom, and Effulgence of him who 
is THE one, and the alone, and the Supueme.”|: 

" And Athanasius himself, who is commonly accounted the 
very Rule of Orthodoxality in this point, when he doth so 
often resetnblc! the Father to the Sim, or the original Light ; 
and the Son to the splendour or brightness qf it, (as likeu*ise 
doth the Nicene Council and the Scripture itself,) he seems 
hereby to imply some dependence of the Second upon the 

* Cap. ii. p. tS4, f Lib. iv, see. 14. 

X Orat. iii. com. Ari^n. 
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First, and subordination tb it. Especially when be deola- 
reth, that the TVce Persms- of the are not to be 

looked upon as Three Prine^tkSi not to be resembled to 
Three Suns, but to the iS»»> and ite splendour, and Us deri^ 
vatwe lights** ^ 

Now I may sum up the impression of tliese passages in 
the words of the very learned Cudworth But particu* 
larly as to their gradual subordiimtion of the Second Hy¬ 
postasis to the First, and of the Third to the First emd Se¬ 
cond, our Flatoniek Christian doubtless would therefore plead 
them the more excusable, because the generality of Christian 
Doctors, for the first three hundred years after the Apostles^ 
times, plainly asserted the same; as Justin Martyr, Atihena- 
goras, Tatianus, Ireneeus, the Author of the Recognitions, 
Teitullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Gregorius Thau- 
matuigus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Lactantius, and many 
others. All Whose testimonies, because it would be too te¬ 
dious to set down here, we shall content ourselves with one 
of the last mentioned;—‘ Both the Father and Son is God: 
but he as it w'cre an exuberant fountain, this as a stream de¬ 
rived from him: He like to the sun, this like to a ray ex^ 
tended from the sun.’ And'* though it be true, that Athana¬ 
sius, writing against the Arians, does appeal to the tradition 
of the antient Church, and amongst others cites Origen’s 
testimony too j yet this was only for the Eternity and Divi¬ 
nity of the Son of God, but not at all for such an absolute 
co-eqmlity of him with the Father as vrould exclude all de¬ 
pendence, mbordination, and ivferwrity ;t those antients so 

• Ctadworth. Intel. Sys, p. 599. 

f Inattentido to this distinction vitiates the whole reasonings of Dr. Burton’s 
learned work on the Anti-Nicene Fathers. There is no doubt that the deity of 
the Son and even of the Holy Qhost is spoken of before the Council of Nice, but 
a{«rays in the Tlatttnic or derived sense, never in the present orthodox sense of 
ca-eqaal and ittdependenL The word con-substantial proves nothing to the con¬ 
trary, for a Flatonist would not have objected to the application of the word to 
the second dnd third persons in his Trinity, as partaking of, or derived flrom the 
Essence of the one itnprenjie. See Cudworth's argument to this effect (fntoL Sys. 
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uiianimppsly, agreeing therein^ that they are by Petavius 
therefore ta^ed for. Platonism^ .and having by that means 
corrupted the parity of thei^hmtian Faiths in thia article of 
the Trinity* Which how it can be w reconciled with those 
other opinions^ of Eo(desia5tic Tradition being a Rule of 
Faiths imd impossibility of the visible Churches erring in 
any fundamental pointy oannot easily be understood. How¬ 
ever, this general Tradition, or Consent of the Christian 
Church, for three hundred years together after the Apostles’ 
timas, though it cannot justify the Platonists in any tiling 
discrepant jfrom the Scripture, yet may it in some measure 
doubtless plead their excuse, who had no Scripture Revela¬ 
tion at all to guide tliem herein; and so at least malte their 
error more tolerable or pardonable.” * 

We come now to a time when these floating and indefinite 
coneeptions were to assume more fixed fprmsu It is appa¬ 
rent that so far the Christian Fathers fluctuated between 
their desire to exidt Jesus into the Logos of God, and the 
restraining fear of adopting ideas or expressions not recon¬ 
cilable with the strict unity of the Deity. “ Tlio suspense 
and fluctuation,” says Gibbon, “ produced in the minds of 
the Christians by these opposite4endencies, may be observed 
in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the 
end of the apostolic age, and before the .origin of the Ariaii 
controversy. Their suffrage is claimed with equal confidence 
by the orthodox and by the heretical parties; and the most 
inquisitive critics have fairly allowed that if tiiey had the good 
fortune of possessing the, Catholic Vepty,.they have deli¬ 
vered their conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes 
contradictory language*” Ideas so naturally irreconcilable, 

p. 597), who contends UMf: jajr C9~emnfUd and cmsttbatantial, the Nicene Conncil 
meant nutbiitg more <han thf Son wi& ge»eriefUly God, of the same nature, 
hiU numerkaUff dilferent, having hia own distinct Essence. See ofso Dr. .Bnrto>n 
on a passage similar to o«e from Tcrtullian already quoted, where he is misled hy 
nfft atteoding to this distitiction.->7/<eoA. iVitrks, voL ii. p. 39. 

^ Cudy^Qrtli. liitelL Sys. p. 595. 
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aa Jqsus when conteinplateH as the Son of God, and Jesus 
when-contemplated as the Wisdom of God (Iicgos)^ with per¬ 
sonality attached to it, were certain sooner or later to betray 
their inconsistency, and to stand out from one another in op¬ 
posing attitudes. They could be held in combination only so 
long as two very atrdng but opposite influences, (a desire to 
meet the conceptions of the prevalent Philosophy, and a 
desire at the same time to preser\^e unviolated the Jewish and 
Christian doctrine of the Unity of God,) operated tog^her to 
prevent theologians looking too closely into their Faith, or 
attempting too strictly to harmonize its elements. 

The elements of a necessary separation existed in that con¬ 
fused system by which the earlier Fathers brought together 
Jesus the Christ, and the Logos of the purer Platonists, into 
the same conception; some of them inclining to the idea of the 
Son of God being an eternal emanation from the Fsitber, like 
light from the sun, veiling the difficulty of a Son being co- 
eternal with his Father under the unmeaning phrase, ^ ever¬ 
lasting generation'—and some adopting the lower view that 
he was only the highest emanation from the origin of all 
Spirits, the first of created Beings, and the instrument of 
God in all the other works of Creation. These specu¬ 
lations," says Gibbon, “ became the most serious business of 
the present, and most useful preparation for a future life. 
A theology which it was incumbent to believe, which it was 
impious to doubt, and which it might be dangerous and even 
fatal to mistake, became the familiar topic of private medi¬ 
tation and popular discourse,* The cold indifference of phi- 
Josophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion j and 

• “It h«d been the vice of the Christians of the third century, to involve themselves^ 
‘ in certain metaphysical questions which if considered in one light, arc too sublime 
te become the subject of human vrit; if in another too trifling to gain the atten¬ 
tion of Ve&sonahie men.’ (Warburton.) Tfie rage for such disputations had been 
communicated to religion by the contagion of philosophy.; but the nianner in 
which it operated on the one and on the oUier was cssentiaUy different. With t^e 
philosopher sudi qmwtions were objects of the understodhig oply, subject of 
comparatively dispassionate speculation, whereon the verss^e ingenuity of a .minute 
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even tb® metaphors of common *langnage suggested the fal¬ 
lacious prejudices of sense and experience. The Christians, 
u^ho abhorred the gross and impure generation of the Greek 
mythology, were tempted to argue from the familiar ana¬ 
logy of the filial and paternal relations, The character of 
8on seemed to imply a perpetual subordination to the volun¬ 
tary author of his existence; but as the act of generation 
in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be supposed 
to transmit the properties of a common nature, they durst 
not presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration of 
the Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father.—^Their tender 
reverence for the memory of Christ, and their horror for 
the profane worship of any created being, would have en¬ 
gaged them to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the 
Loffos, if their rapid ascent toward the throne of heaven 
had not been imperceptibly checked by the apprehension of 
violating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father 
of Christ and of the Universe.” 

Christ, when viewed as the Wisdom or Logos of God, 
was by a natural transition of thought placed within the ef¬ 
fulgence of the divine glory; but when viewed not as an 
Attribute but as a Person, tliC Son and Messiah of the 

mint! miglit employ or waste itself. But with the Christian they were matters of truth 
or falsehood, of belief or disbelief. Hence arose an intense anxiety respecting 
the result, and thus the passions were awakened, and presently broke loose and 
proceeded to every excess. From the moment that the solution of these questions 
was attempted by any other method than the fair interpretation of the words of Scrip¬ 
ture ; as soon as the copious language of Greece was eagerly applied to the 
definition of spiritual things, and the explanation of heavenly mysteries, the 
field of contention seemed to be removed from earth to dr—where the foot found 
nothing stable to rest Upon ] where arguments were easily eluded, and where the 
space to fly and to rally was infinite; so that the contest grew more noisy as 
it was less decisive, and more angry as it became more prolonged and complicated. 
Add to this the nature and genius of the disputants : for the origin of these dis¬ 
putes may be traced without any exception to the restless imaginations of the 
East.” • ♦ • 

“ We must also montiou the loose and unsettled principles of that age, which 
had prevailed before the appearance of Christianity, and had been to a certaia 
extent adopted by its professors— -those, for instance, lehicA justified the means 
the end, and admitted fraud and forgery into the service tf reVtgion"—Waddingtfm, 
Church Hist. p. 89. 
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F^tiiier, iMs Idea woutd pass away, iiDd the distinction 
between Ood and Christ become too visible to be coufnsed* 
lb this state of opinion two. parties naturally appeared, se> 
panning the twoidef» that entered into the jn^evalent concept 
tioh of Christ, each taking up One of them as representing 
ike whde truth respecting his nature and pemon. The Arians, 
alarmed at the idea of two Gods, inclined to that part of the 
conception which represented Jesus as the Son and Mes¬ 
senger of the Father, but at the same time elevating him 
above all other created beings, and giving him an existence 
before the Worlds were; The Athanasians, on Uie other 
hand, inclined to that part of the conception which repre¬ 
sented him as the Logos of the Deity, and under the reac¬ 
tion, and the necessity for more strictly defining the hidden 
sense of doctrines, produced by the Atian Creed, attempted 
to conquer the difficulty of his Sonship by representing him 
as an eternal emanation from the very substance of the Deity, 
and exalted him into an equality with God, though at tlio 
same time they described it as a derived and subordinate 
equality. It is unavoidable in describing these views to 
make use of contradictory words. The ideas are irreconcil¬ 
able, Mid were only saved from plainly apjiearing so by being 
involved in. a cloud of mystical or rather no meaning words 5 
for words must either be significant of ideas, or no-sensc. 
This then was the subject of the great Arlan and Trinita¬ 
rian Controversy, which in the fourth Century shook the 
peace of the world. It turned upon this point, whether 
Christ was of the same essence as the Fatlier, and therefore 
not Seated but begotten or emanating; or whether he was as 
the Arians thought, made out of notlung, and. therefore a 
created Being. Neither of them contemplated him as inde- 
p^dent. of the Supreme Deity, but the Athanasians rc- 
gardi^, hun a con-substantial and co-eternal emanation; 
the Arians, though assigning him the highest rank, regarded 
him as seated like other beings. , Smih are the great ques¬ 
tions of a metapliysioal and dogmatical religion. iSuch are the 
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mysteries on which Byno^^ loi4 Coxmeihi heve legislated. 
Such are the aubieets in which Bcclei^tuse huFC shown 
more interest than in the ol ^ hfe of Christy .«ii4 
the moral hopes and pr^paratdoim ol Such 

are the subject m^ter of Creeds^ the dry hushs of dootiine, 
the spiritless formulas on which souls are starved, the bread 
of Christ converted into a stones and yet in the eyes of many, 
superior to practical discipleship, to Charity and the Love of 
God, to the spirit of Brotherhood and the trustful faith of 
Duty. 

It was to settle this dispute that the hrst general Council 
of the Church was assembled at Nice a. d, 325* The Em¬ 
peror Constantine attended in person. He had previously 
remonstrated with the contending parties, and entreated them 
not to disturb the peace of the Empire and of toe Church, 
for matters the most insignificant and small.* But he did 
not know the temper of Controversialists; nor what things 
become important in their eyes, f The Athanasiaiis prevailed, 

* 6irip (JLtKpSv Kol Xtav 

f “ Let U8 itmginc:, then, a council called by a Christian Emperor, by a Con¬ 
stantine, a Cunstantius, a Theodosius, a Justinian, and three, or lour; or five hun¬ 
dred prelates, assembled from nil quarters, to decide a theological debate.” 

" Let us consider a little by what various fitutives these \arious men maybein- 
flueneed, as by reverence to the emperor, or to his councillors and favourites, his 
slaves and eunuchs ; by fear of offending some great prelate, as a Bishop of Rome 
or of Alexandria, who had it In his power to insult, vex, and plague all the bishops 
within and without his jurisdiction; by the dread of passing for heretics, and of 
being calumniated, reviled, hated, anatlicmatized, excommunicated, imprisoned, 
banished, fined, beggared, starved, if they refused to submit; by compliance with 
some active, leading, and Imperious spirits, by a deference to a majority, by a love 
dietating and domineering, of applause and respect^ by vanity and ambition, by 
a total ignorance of,the question in deba,te, or a total. inditTerence about it, by pri¬ 
vate friendships, by enmity and resetihitent, by old prejudices, by hopes of gain, by 
an indokint dibpositiott, by good nature, by the fetigue of attending, and a desire 
to be at home, by the love of peace and quiet, and a hatred of contention, &c. 

“Whosoever takes these things into due consideration, will not be disposed to 
pay a blind deference to the authority of general Councils, and will rather be in¬ 
clined to judge that ' the Cou-dcRhetd by the Apostles was the first and the last 
in which the Holy Spirit may be afiirnied to have presided.’ 

“ Thus far we may salbly go, and submit to an Apostolical Synod; but if once 
we proceed one step beyond this, we go we know not whither. If we admit the 
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and “ the con^substantiality of the Father and the Son was 
established;by the Council of Nice ” Under this word how¬ 
ever lurked future. Controversies, and by con-substantiality 
the Council of Nice meant, not the present doctrine of three 
persons in one God, but merely sameness of nature or kind, 
such a sameness as three men may possess who are generi- 
cally the same but numerically different; and this is openly 
admitted by the highest authorities, Petavius, Cudworth, 
Le Clerc, Jottin. ** The majority," says Gibbon, “ was di¬ 
vided into two parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency 
to the sentiments of the Tritheists, and of tlie SabelUans. 
But as those opposite extremes seemed to overthrow the 
foundations either of natural or revealed religion, they mutually 
agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles j and to dis¬ 
avow the just, but invidious, consequences which might be 
urged by their antagonists. Tlie interest of the common 
cause inclined them to join their numbers, and to conceal 
their differences; their animosities were softened by the 
healing counsels of toleration, and their disputes werje sus¬ 
pended by the use of the mysterious Hoinoomim (Consub- 
stantial}, which either party was free to interpret according 
to their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, wlpch . abqut 
fifty years before had obliged the Council of Antioch to pro- 
liibit this celebrated term, had endeared it to those theolo¬ 
gians who entertained a secret but partial affection for a 
nominal Trinity. But the more fashionable saipts of tlie 
Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory 

infalUSPity of one Q«aeral Conncjl, wliy not of ano$jit«rf And |ivl«ere .ftbalt w« 
stop? At the first Nicene Council,. A. d. 325, or at the second Nicene Council, 
A. 0, 787 ? They who disclaim private judgment, and believe the infalliblliiy bf 
the Church, act consistetitly In hblding tlie infallibility of Councils} but they who 
take their fsuth frdm the Scriptures, and not ffom the Church, should be. careiiU 
not to require nor to yield too much regard to such assemblies, how numerous 
soeWr, Jfuhibers, in this case, go for little, and to them thfe old Proverb may 
beapjdied^— 

‘ Est turba semper argumentum pessim!.' 

If such Councils make righteous decrees, it must have been by strange good 
luck.”— Ecckb. Hist. vol. ii. p. 183*4, 
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Naaianzen, and tile other pdlaxs* of the Church, who sup¬ 
ported with ability and success theT^icene doctrine, appeared 
to consider the expression mMliame as if it had been 
synonymous with that of nature •, and they ventured to illus¬ 
trate their meaning, by affirming that three men, as they 
belong to the same common species, are con-substantial or 
horaoousian to each other* This pure and distinct equality 
was tempered on the one hand by the internal connection, 
and spiritual penetration, which indissolubly unites the divine 
persons, and on the other by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 
independence of the son. Within these limits the almost in¬ 
visible and tremulous ball of Orthodoxy w^as allowed securely 
to vibrate. On either side beyond this consecrated ground 
the heretics and the dmmons lurked in ambush to surprise 
and devour the unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the Spirit of the war, rather 
than on the importance of the Controversy, the heretics who 
degraded, were treated with more severity than those who 
annihilated the person of the Son.^^* 

We are now arrived at that great period in the faith of the 
Church, when the dignity of tlfe Son was authoritatively 
settled bv tlie Nicene Council. Here is a brief account of 
its proceedings. "The Bishops began by much personal 
dissension, and presenated to the Emperor a variety of w'ritten 
accusations against each other; the Emperor burnt all their 
libels and exhorted them to pieace and unity. They then 
proceeded to examine the momentous que stion proposed to 
them. It was soon discovered that the differences which it 
was intended to reconcile might in tlieir principle be reduced 
to One point, and that point might be expressed by one word, 
and thus the question appears to have been speedily simpli¬ 
fied (as indeed was necessary that so many persons might 


• Milmaa’s Ed. vol. 155. p. 3.11. 
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come to one conclusion on so mysterious a subject) and re¬ 
duced to this-^whethcr the Son was or was not dofisubstdntial 
with the J*ather, Then arose sdbtile disceptations respecting 
the meaning of the wofd, ^ about which some conflicted with 
each other, dwelling on the term and minutely dissecting it; 
it was like a battle fought in the darft j for neither p.irty 
seemed at all to understand on what ground they vilified each 
other.* However the result was perfectly conclusive; they 
finally decided against the Arkn opinions, and established 
respecting the two first persons in the IVinity, the doctrine 
which the Church still professes in the Nicene Greed.”* 

This doctrine is as follows ;—you will perceive that it is 
partly Trinitarian, and mify partly^ a derived deity being at¬ 
tributed to the Son, and no deity whatsoever attributed to the 
Holy Spirit. Changes were afterwards introduced into this 
Creed to adapt it to the growing orthodoxy of the times, i. 
shall mention tliese in their proper places; meanwhile I give 
the Nicene Creed of the Nicene Council;— 

The Nicene Creeds A.D. 3$5. 

“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of 
all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten and only begotten of the Fatlier; 
that is of the substance of the Father, God of (out of) God, 
Light of (from) Light, very God of very God, begotten, not 
made, consubstantial with the Father, by whom all tilings 
were made both iu heaven, and in earth; who for us men, and 
for our salvation, descended and was incarnate, and was made 
man, suffered, and rose again the third day, ascended into the 
heavens, and will come to judge the living and the dead. 
(We believe) also in the Holy Ghost, 

“ The holy Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematim 


* Waddington, Church Uist. |i. SS. 
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those who say. that there was a lime when, the Son of God 
was not, and that before he was begotten he Was not, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or Of another substance 
or essence, and is created, changeable, or alterable/^ 

“ Such," says Jortin,. " was the Nicene Creeds aS it stood 
originally and Ijefore it was interpolated by subsequent Coun¬ 
cils. Our church hath dropped the anathematizing clauses 
at the end, and one cannot help wishing that the Nicene 
Fathers had done the same^ The Christians in times follow¬ 
ing were perpetually making anathematisms, even upon the 
slightest and poorest occasions j and it is really a wonder that 
they did not at last insert in their Litanies, ‘ We beseech 
Thee to curse and confound the Pelagians, Semi-pcl^ans, 
Nestorians, Eutychians, Monothelites, Jacobites, Iconoclasts, 
and all heretics and schismatics.’”* 

The history of the fourth century is almost entirely taken 
up with the persecutions of Consubstantialists against Arians, 
Arians against Consubstantialists, and the minor strifes of the 
subdivisions of these sects. After the death of Constantine, 
the Emperor Constantins sided with the Arians, and then the 
persecuted became the persecutors, for wherever a dogmatical 
Religion is held, wherever Creeds are the Essentials of Salva¬ 
tion, of course no Charity can be learned in the School of 
Suffering. There is an admirable passage contained in Arch¬ 
deacon Jortin’s most instructive remarks on Ecclesiastical 
H istory. It extorts a smile to observe with what unconscious¬ 
ness dogmatic Theologians of all ages insult their fellow-dis¬ 
ciples, id the name and for the love of God, and close their 
act^ of persecution with the words of affection and bless¬ 
ing 

** In the fourth century were held thirteen Councils against 
Arius, fifteen for him, and seventeen for the Semiarians; in 
all forty^-five.t 

* Ecclcs. Hist. voL ii. p. 2t0. 

t “ Tbc Clirititian Raligjion, which in itself is plain and simple, Ik (ConsUntius) 
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** How coii}4 ti|xe Ariains^ in the i>f Constwitins and 
Valens, bring tihemselves to »nch an unrchristian persecuting 
temper? Hpw could they oppress their fellow-Christiana^.the 
Cozuubstantialists, who, supposing them to have been, in 
error, fell into it tibrough a religious fear of ascribing too little 
to their Redeemer, and of not paying him sufficient honour ? 
Can a man love his saviour, and hate his brother for a mis¬ 
take of this kind? 

And how could the Cons^bstantialists persuade them¬ 
selves that an Arian, who perhaps had suffered for professing 
Cluristianity in times of distress, who believed Christ to be 
his Maker, his Saviour, his King, and his Judge> would e/ioose 
to detract from his dignity, and to offend him. in whom he 
placed all hia hopes of salvation ? Human nature is . not ca¬ 
pable of this folly; and if the man were in an error, yet in 
such a person the error must have been involuntary, a mere 
defect of the understanding, and not a fault of the will. 

“ A Christian and a lover of peace, who lived in obscurity, 
and whose name I cannot tell, stood up and said:—^My 
brethren, the things to be believed are few, .tlie things to be 
done are many: but you behave yourselves as if the reverse 
of this were true. St. Paur tells you, “ The grace of God 
that bringeth Salvation hatli sq)peared to all men j teaching 
us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in tins present world, looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearance of the great 
God, and (of) our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Concerning the na¬ 
ture of /esus you ffispnt© incessantly, and coru^emjing the, 
word Gracef you,will probably dispute no less j but the rest.of 

confounded by the dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the parties by 
the i?roight of his authority, he cherished and propagated, by verbal disputes, the 
differences which his vain curiosity hM ejtd^ Jhe JiighlVAya^ were covered 
with troops of bishops, galloping from every to th« AssemhUes, wbj^h they 
call synods ; and while they laboured to reduce thft.whok.sect .to their .own parti¬ 
cular opinions, the public establishment of the posts vWW.ftlwtWt by 

hasty and repeated journeys.”— Ammiama, n$ quoted fcy Gi^bm, voh HI. p. 9i1, 
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the sentence you disregard as of small consequehee orimj^rt- 
ance* What, I beseech you, must ^e Jews and the Pagans 
conceive 6f you and ofyouirireK^bh? And what do the holy 
angels thinkj who look down upon your contentions ? Those 
blessed and compassionate spirits pity yob, and think you 
mere children. But when i^om contending you proceed to 
beating your fellow-servants, to persecuting and destroying, 
they consider you as most malicious and wicked children; 
their pity is changed into indignation, and they would strike 
you dead, if the Supreme Governor did not stay their hand, 
and remind them that such disorders must needs arise, and 
shall one day be rectified.’ 

So said Utix& Vnkmwn ; but behold the consequence ! The 
Consubstantialists called him tn Arian, and the Arians called 
him a Gonsubstantialist. 

The Nicene Fathers having anathematised the Arians, the 
Emperor seconded them, and banished Arius and the bishops 
who sided with him, and ordered the books of Arius to be 
burnt; and added, ‘ If any man be found to have concealed 
a copy of those books, and not to have instantly produced it 
and thrown it into the fire, he shall be put to death. The 
Lord be with you aU !’ — {Eccles, Hist, vol. ii. p. 205.) 

1 shall now summon two authorities, the one Cudworth, 
the other Jortin, to prove that the Nicene Fathers had no 
knowledge of the present doctrine of the Trinity, and that 
they believed Christ to be the same with God, not nume¬ 
rically, but as partaking of the tame nature, belonging to the 
same class'of beings Wherefore it seemeth to be im- 
questionably evident, that when the ancient Orthodox Fathers 
of the Christian Church maintained against Arius, the Son 


**'ConstAnt}iie'»'conduct wm vMiablc- aftcfwa^s, M he understood 

not thia j^plexcd and Cbatiure controversy, and lie acted as he was influenced at 
diflbrent tttnea by the eceteaiastics of each party) who accused one another, not 
only of heterodoxy, hut of helng enemies to the Emperor, and of other fltuUs and 
inisdemetmorB/^<—/or/<n. 
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to be Co>essential or Consubstantial with the Father, though 
the word be thus interpreted, of the emne emence or mbstanee, 
yet they universally understood thereby, not a samenose qf 
singular and numerical, but ot common or ■.universal essence 
only; that is the generical or specihcal Essence of the God¬ 
head ; that the Son was no Creature, but truly and properly 
God” * ♦ * 

" We have now given a full account of the true and genuine 
Platonic Trinity; from which it may clearly appear, how Ihr 
it either j^reeth or disagreeth with the Christian. First, 
therefore, though some of the later Platoniste have partly 
misunderstood, and partly adulterated that ancient Cabala of 
the Trinity, as was before declared, confounding therein the 
differences between God and the Creature, and thereby laying 
a foundation for infinite Polytheism; yet did Plato himself mA 
some of his genuine followers, [tfwngh living before Chris- 
iianilg,) approach so near to the doctrine thereof, as in some 
manner to correspond therewith.” From whence 

it may be concluded, that as Arianism is commonly supposed 
to approach nearer to the truth of Christianity than Photini- 
anisin, so is Platonism undoubtedly more agreeable thereunto 
than Arianism, it being a certain middle thing, betwixt that and 
Sabellianism, which in general was that mark that the Nicene 
Council also aimed at.” 

Tiiis is more fully explained in the next extract:— 

“ Athanasius in sundry places still further supposes those 
three divine hypostases to make up one entire divinity, after 
the same manner as the Fountain and the Stream make up 
one entire riven*, or the root, and the stock, and the branches, 
one entire tree. And in this sense also is the whole Trinity 
said by him to be one Divinity, and one Nature, and one 
Essence, and one God. And accordingly, the word Homoou- 
sios (Consubstantial) seems here to be taken by Athanasius 
in a further sense besides that before mentioned i not only 
for things agreeing in one common and general essence, as 
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T%Ye6 indii>idml tnen are Go*essential mth one another ; but 
also for such as concurrently together, make uj> one entire 
thing* and are therefore Jointly essenlaal thereunto.—In all 
which doctrine of his there is nothing but what a true and 
genuine Platonist would readily subscribe to. Prom whence 
it may be concluded, that the right Platonic Trinity differs 
not so much from the doctrine of the Ancient Church, as 
some late writers have supposed."— Si/s. p. 691, 
608, 619-20.)* 

But here it will be asked, perhaps, what was the doctrine 
of the Nicene Fathers, and what did they mean by Consub- 
stantiality. It is impossible to answer this question without 
using logical and metaphysical terms. 

By the word Conmbsiantial, they meant not of the same 
numerical, or mdi%ndual substance, but of the same generical 
substance or subsistence. As, amongst men, a son is eon- 
mbatantial with his father j so, in their opinion, the Son of 
God is consubstantial with the Father, that is, of the same 
divine nature. 

By this word therefore they intended to express the same 
kind of nature, and so far, a natural equality. But according 
to them, this natural equality excluded not a relative in¬ 
equality ; a majority and minority, founded upon the ever¬ 
lasting difference between yiving and receiving, causing, and 
being caused. 

** They had no notion of distinguishing between person and 
being, between an intelligent agent, and an intelligent active 
substance, subsistence, or entity. 

“ When they said that the Father was God, they meant 
that he was God of himself, originally, and underived, 

* **KotwitIutAn(!lingalI wMch it must be granted. th.at though this co-rssen- 
tiality afthb thfee petfiO.iW in the Trinity docs imply them to be all God, yet does 
it not Ibnpw fifom of necessity that they arc therefore 0»e GiuV' —Cud- 

w6rt\ p. 59$. 
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“When they said that the Son was Go(l,the^ tlfftt 

he was God by .ffeneration or di»ivaiion. - ' , . 

‘•The Unity of God they maintairredi;'and they defended 
it, first, by considering the Father as the First Cause, the 
only underived and self-existing; secondly, by supposing an 
intimate, inseparable, and incomprehensible union, connec¬ 
tion, indwelling, and co-existence, by which the Fathet wm 
in the Son, and the Son in the Father; and thirdly, by say¬ 
ing that in the Father and the Son there was an unity of will, 
design, and consent, and one divine power and dominion, 
originally in the Father, and derivatively in the Son. 

“ In process of time, Christians went into a notion that 
the Son was ‘ of the same individual substance ■with the 
Father, and with the Holy Spirit,’ and they seem to have 
done this with a view to secure the doctrine of the Unity. 

“ The schoolmen took up the subject, and treated it in 
their way, which they call ewplamingy and which men of 
sense call impenetrable jargon.^^ — [Jortin, J^ccles. Hist, vOl. ii. 

p. 202.) 

You will observe, that so far no mention had been made 
of the separate deity of the ^loly Spirit. The original Nicene 
Creed is silent upon the subject. It was a question that 
grew out of the deity of Christ. • The philosophy of the times, 
no less than the reluctance to be deemed the followers of a 
crucified man, led to the deification of Jesus, and afterwards, 
from the personifications of the Holy Spirit, in such expres¬ 
sions as “ I will send unto you the Comforter, even the Spirit 
of Truth,” and from its frequent connection with the lilime 
and mission of Christ, arose the idea of a separate divinil^, 
a tliird person in the Trinity. The Platonic Trinity would 
indeed have naturally led the early Fathers to the conception 
of a third principle, and in some of the Anti-Nieene Writers 
this conception appears; but the Controversy was carried on 
with almost exclusive reference to the deity of Christ, which 
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m^epeRdent of tl?e general b^urdln of their writings, clearly 
appears from the fact;, that’when defending themselves against 
tlie charge of violating the Unity of God,^ they always state 
the objection, so as to show that the accusation against them 
was that they were introducing a second God.” 

Accordingly it was after the Council at Nice, when the 
deity, of the Son was established, that orthodoxy took a 
second and consequent step, and proceeded to establish the 
deity of the third person in the Trinity.* 

This was effected towards the close of the fourth century, 
A.D. 381, by the Second General Council, that of Constan¬ 
tinople, when the following addition was made to the pre¬ 
viously deficient orthodoxy of the Nicene Creed. The Ni- 
cene Creed had simply stated, “Wc believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” The Council of Constantinople rectified the error 
thus: ‘‘We believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of life; who proceedeth from the Father; who w^ith the Fa¬ 
ther and Son together is worshipped and glorified ; who spake 
by tlie prophets.” Still, how'ever, the adjustments were not 
correct, nor the formula of perfect orthodoxy. It occurred 
to the Church, centuries after, that the Holy Spirit was de¬ 
scribed in the Scriptures as befng dependent not upon the 
Father alone, but as being “sent” by the Son; and that 
therefore the Third Person must hold that relation to the 
Second which the Second did to the Third, and must there¬ 
fore be derived not from the Father alone, but from the Fa- 


4That liule is said concerning the separate divinitv of the Spirit of God in 
the Scripture is evident to every body j but the' reason that Epipbanius gives 
for it. witl not be easily imagined. In order to account for the Apostles say- 
iog BO little concerning the divinity of the Holy Spirit, and omitting the men¬ 
tion of him after that of the Father and the Sou, (as when Paul says, ‘tliere 
is onejdod and Father of ail, of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whotn are all things,*} he says that *the Apostles writing by the in¬ 
spiration of the Spirit, He^t^ld not choose to introduce much commendation of 
Himself, lest it should give us an example of commending ourselves.* '*— Priest¬ 
ley's History of the Corruptions (f Christianity, p. 60. 
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ther and Son togelherr* Accordingly tliis new ide% ese^tiel 
to Salvation, was included in the formula bo long in thie 
respect defective, with what fatal consequences we , are , notf 
told; and at last, in the ninth c^tury, a perfectly accurate 
and saving description of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son was embodied in the Nicene 
Creed, some five hundred years after its first construction. 
So slowly did the “ unimproved and unimprovable revelation” 
of dogmatic divines advance to its perfection. Yet we are 
gravely told of the faith of the Church,—a faith human all 
over; and of the traditions of Christian antiquity,—tradi¬ 
tions whose origin we can trace at a great distance from apos¬ 
tolic times, and whose constant increase, in proportion as we 
recede from those times, would seem to imply that the fur¬ 
ther Councils of the Church were removed from the Apos¬ 
tles the more they knew about them—the accuracy of 
inspired Tradition differing, as of course it should, from 
common Memory and common History, by being in an in¬ 
verse ratio to the distance. This is no subject for ridicule; 
but only the sacred feelings and high themes that are neces¬ 
sarily associated with such extravagance, have so long saved 
It from the most merciless exposure. Those solemn themes, 
the awe and loveliness of which Ecclesiastical History has 

♦ " The Holy Spirit, if he be God, as the objection is stated by Rasil^ mutt 
either be begotten or unbegotten. If he be unbegotten, he is the Father; if be¬ 
gotten, the Son; and if he is neither begotten nor unbegotten, he is a creature.*'— 
Priettley's Hist. Early Opinions, voL ii. 331. 

This is the least offensive specimen I could find of the common objections made 
to the separate deity of the Holy Ghost at tiie time the doctrine was first proposed. 
The plainer and coarser forms of the objection, unhesitatingly hiindled by the 
fathers, I withhold fiom reverence. But let the reader consult the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Period. The difficulty stated by Athanasius, Basil, and otheifS, 
overcome by establishing a certain mysterious or rather no-meaning diffi^enee 
between begotten and proceeding. Such is always the easy refuge of mystics. The 
line is a filtnt one between unintelligible ideas and ho ideas at all. ** The mdMty 
of the Son," says Austin, " differs from the procestion of the Spirit, otherwise they 
would be brothers." I doubt whether it is right to disclose to all eyes the morbid 
anatomy of Theology; but I assure my readers that I am revcrentiafly for¬ 
bearing. 
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^Oite its best to lower and.degrlilfir beye yet repaid the dis- 
smice by dropping something of iheir own solemnity on its 
unworthy pages, and by taking every thing that is associated 
with God and Christ within the protection of the sentiment 
of reverend, have shielded Ecclesiastical^ History from that 
unspafing criticism which perhaps would have been more ser¬ 
viceable to Truth, and productive of a reverence higher and 
more ])rofitable towards both Christ and God. 

In the history of the doctrine of the Trinity, the settle¬ 
ment of one Controversy always gave birth to another, in 
the progressive attempt to make mysteries intelligible. The 
deity of Christ naturally gave rise to some curiosity res¬ 
pecting the humanity of Christ. Hitherto all parties, Arians, 
Athanasians, and Unitarians, according to their respective 
views, had for the most part agreed that the Christ consisted 
of one body and one spirit; and their controversies related 
simply to the rank and nature of that spirit. The Arians 
believed the soul of Jesus to be the first of created intel¬ 
ligences, the highest Emanation from God. The Platonic 
Christians thought that the Logos used instrumenlally the 
body of Jesus, and supplied the place of a human soul. 
When the Council of Nice, hewever, established that the 
spirit of Jesus was mimbstantial with that of God, the idea 
naturally presented itself that, since Jesus expired upon the 
cross, this was to represent the divine nature as capable of 
suffering and death. Now those who were the most ortho¬ 
dox, whose views and language receded to the extremest dis¬ 
tance from those of the heretical Arians, would neccvssarilv 
fall into modes of conception and expression which implied 
this revolting extravagance. Accordingly Apollinaris, one of 
the most zealous Athanasians, and the bitter enemy of Anus, 
freely, and unconscious of heresy, followed out his prin¬ 
ciples with perverse consistency, and openly spoke of the 
Logos of God supplying the place of a human soul in the 
body of Christ; and,* of course, undergoing all that a spirit, 
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SO situated, could suiafer**^ But so, uanrow is tlie irsy ,0f 
orthodoxy, that the sealous Fatl^r was ujadB <juickly 
cover that by starting aside from one heresy, only a, little,too 
sharply, he had immediately &dlen into another} for the pit* 
falls of damnable error lie upon each side of the hair*breadth 
way of Salvation. By pursuing too exclusively the deity <4 
Christ, Apollinaris overlooked his humanity, and taught the, 
heresy of “one incarnate nature,” and the con«e<luent suf¬ 
ferings and death of God. Tliis ijppious extreme, being 
condemned by the Asiatic Church, tliough popular in Egypt, 
orthodoxy naturally took a rebound; and Apollinaris, having 
confused the two natures into one, Nestorius separated them 
into tu'o, to such an extent, as virtually to destroy the mys* 
tical union. Here was another and an opposite heresy equally 

• “ In the age of religious freedom, which was determined by the Oound! of 
Nice, the dignity of Christ was measured by private judgment, according to the 
indefinite rule of Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when his pure and proper 
divinity had been established on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the Catholics 
trembled on the edge of a precipice, where it was impossible to recede, dangerous 
to stand, dreadful to fall; and the manifold inconveniences of this creed were ag¬ 
gravated by the sublime character of their theology. They hesitated to pronounce; 
that God himself, the second person of an equal and consabstantisi Trinity, was 
manifested in the fiesh ; that a being who pervades the universe, had been con¬ 
fined in the womb of Mary; that hisneternal duration had been marked by the 
days, and months, and years of human existence; that the Almighty had been 
scourged and crucified; that his impassible essence had felt pain and anguish; 
ttiat his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance; and that the source of life 
and immortality expired on Mount Calvary. These alarming consequences were 
affirmed with unblushing simplicity by Apollifiaris, bishop of Lnodicea, and one 
of the luminaries of the church. . The son of a learned grammarian, he was skilled 
in all the sciences of Greece; eloquepce, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous 
in the volumes of Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to the service of reUgion. 
The worthy friend of Atbmnaeius, the wbrthy ant^hjst of Julian, he brskVely 
wrestled with the Anans and Polytheists, and thoun^ he affected the rigour of 
geometrical demonstration, his Commentaries revealed the literal and alli^riGial, 
sense of the Scriptures. A mystery which had long floated in the looseness o? 
popular beliefi. was defined by hiS perverse diligence in a'technlcal form; and h« 
first proclaimed the,memorable words, One inoavn«|<t Ifetute of GJirisI,'^ Vfltklt 
are still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the eburebra of AslA Egypt, )m4 
A'lthiopia.'^ He taught that the Godhead was united or mingled With dm body of 
a man;' and that the the eternal wisdom,supplied in the flesh theptoce tfed 
oflSce of a human 'touV'--Qibbcn, vol. viii p. 279. 
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f^ttO the oithoddxy of t!wr Church and the salvation of 
mBhkmd 5 for if suOh waa loose connection of the two 
imtitiTes^ tiieii) God b^ing incapable of suffering, only the 
human nature of Jesus itodefwent crticifixion and death. But, 
on the other hand, if this was so, then the sufferings of 
Christ were only those of a man; and all the mystery of the 
Incariiation was dissipated, and became ineffectual for any 
theological purpose. 

A new cohtroversy consequently arose, respecting the 
right adjustments of these saving connections between the 
humanity and the deity of the Christ, “ Before this time,” 
says Mosheim, “ it had been settled by the decrees of former 
Councils, that Christ was truly God and truly man; but there 
had as yet been no controversy, and no decision of any coun¬ 
cil, concerning the mode and effect of the union of the two 
natures in Christ. In consequence, there was a want of 
agreement among the Christian Teachers in their language 
concerning this mystery.” This controversy, which, for 
some time had been carried on without attracting towards it 
definitively the public authorities of the Church, drew at last 
the eager notice of all Christendom; when Nestorius, the 
Prelate of Constantinople, carried the distinction between 
the two natures to so definite a point as to deny that the Vir¬ 
gin Mary could, with any propriety, be denominated the 

Mother of God j” and that her tities should be limited to 
that of “ Mother of Christ” or Mother nf Man.” This was 
r^rded, by the orthodoxy as reducing the death of Christ to 
that df a mere man, and the mystery of the Incarnation to 
little better than a trick of words. It was no easy matter in 
thdse'timcs to avoid, on the one hand, confounding the two 
naturea; and, on the other, separating them so distinctly as 
to destroy the whole theological value of the mystical com¬ 
bination: not have modern Theologians been more successful 
in adjusting this puzale than their perplexed and perplexing 
predecessors. 
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The chief alarmist upon thia occasion of the liefesy of 
Nestorius was Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria, an aito- 
gaut and aspiring man, who ^adly seiaed upon a tempting 
opportunity to humble his rival, the bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople, “ Some jealousy which at that time subsisted re¬ 
specting the relative dignity of the two sees, probably height¬ 
ened the contention, and is believed by some to have caused 
it. Whether that be or not, the two Patriarchs anathema¬ 
tized each other with mutual violtnce; and such troubles 
were raised that the Emperor (Theodosius the younger) 
deemed it necessary to convoke a General Council for the 
purpose of appeasing them. It was assembled at Ephesus 
A.D. 431, and stands in the annals of the Church as the 
Third General Council. Cyril was appointed to pre¬ 
side, and consequently to judge the cause of his adversary: 
and he carried into this office such little show of impartiality, 
that he refused even to wait for the arrival of the bishop of 
Antioch and others, who were held friendly to Nestorius, 
and proceeded to pronounce sentence, while the meeting was 
yet incomplete. To secure or prosecute his advantages, he 
had brouglit with him from Egypt a number of robust and 
daring fanatics, who acted“as his soldiery; and it liacl i>een 
skilfully arranged that Ephesus should be chosen for the de¬ 
cision of a difference respecting the dignity of the Virgin j 
since popular tradition had buried her in that city, and the 
imperfect Christianity of its inhabitants had readily trans¬ 
ferred to her the worship which their ancestors liad offered to 
Diana.” * 

Such are the assemblies from which our Creeds date their 
birth; by whose authority the Rule of Faith was determined; 
and whose character is described in the words of the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius when dismissing this very Council of 
Ephesus—God is my witness, that I am not the author of 


* Waddinglon, Hist, of the Church, p. 1S2. 
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this coofusion* His providence discern and punish the 
gniljby. Return to your proyinoes} and may your private 
virtues repair the mischief and scandal of your meeting.’^ 
At this council it was decreed, by bishops who could not 
write their own names,that the Union of the human and di¬ 
vine nature in Christ was so intimate that Mary might pro¬ 
perly be called the Mother of God. The influence of Cyril 
prevailed chiefly by intimidating the bishops and bribing the 
imperial household. “ Thanks to the purse of St. Cyril/’ 
says Le Clerc, the Romish Church which regards Councils 
as infallible, is not, at the present day, Nestorian.” “ The 
Creeds of Protestants are equally indebted to St. Cyril for 
their purity.” t 

U'he triumphant opponents of Nestorius, as is invariably 
found in the history of Church Controversies, pushed tlieir 
triumph to such an excess, as to fall into the opposite error, 
and revived the formerly condemned heresy of ApoUinaris, 
of the incarnation of but one nature. Eutyches the friend of 
St. Cyril and the bitter enemy of Nestorius, openly preached 
“ that in Christ there was but one nature, that of the incar¬ 
nate Word.” The Church was again in a blaze, and again 
tlie Emperor summoned a Council at Ephesus, a.d. 449, 
over which presided Dioscorus, the successor of St. Cyril as 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Here the sentence of the last Coun¬ 
cil was reversed, and Orthodoxy was pronounced to be the 
doctrine of one divine nature in Christ, and only one. This 
Council, however, owing principally to the opposition made 
to it by the Bishop of Rome, was never authoritatively recog¬ 
nized by the Church, and such was its character for tumult 
and brutality that it is marked in Ecclesiastical History by 
the Wpressive name of the Assembly of Banditti. 

Speedily then was this heresy, inconveniently sanctioned by 
a Council of the Church, of only one nature in Christ, which 


* Juttiti, vol. iii. p. 116. 


f Norton on the Tumty. 
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in effect represented Qod as subject to suffering and di^atb, 
replaced by tiie orthodoxy of two natures in one person^ 
which was attended^ hower^i) with the opposite dISiculty of 
so separating the Ghod from the Man as to nullify the mysti¬ 
cal efficacy of liis sufferings.* But who will devise a form of 
words in which irreconcilable ideas shall be reconciled^ and 
no weak point be exposed in the skilful statement of a fiction? 
Thb fourth obnbbal coun^cil of tlie Church was held at 
Chalceth^n, a.d. 451. There are two things most remark¬ 
able respecting this Council j first—^that it declared Jesus to 
be of the same essence with God as to his divine nature, only 
in the sense in which he was of the same essence with other 
men as to his human nature, thus denying his numerical one¬ 
ness with God, and merely referring him to the same class of 
Beings, making him generically one, as two men are ;t and 
secondly—that though the majority of the Bishops favoured 
the doctrine of one nature, they were obliged by the obstinacy 
of the Emperor Marcian, in conjunction with the Bishop of 
Rome, to reverse at one of their sittings their decision at a 

• ** Hence many questions arose, which gave rise to as many controversies. 
For example, it was debated, Whether the two natures in Christ were so unitc'd as 
to become one | or whether they rehiained distinct t Whether, since Christ was 
bom, and died, and rose again, it could be said that God was born and died, and 
rose again f 

** Whether the Virgin Mary, who was the Mother of Christ, could be railed the 
Mother of God ? 

** Whether Christ were two persons, or only one ? 

“ Whether Christ was everywhere present, in his human, as in his divim' 
nature 1 

" Whether one person of the Trinity couM be said to suifer for us 1 

** Whether the whole Trinity could be said to siiftbr for us? 

** Whether in Christ there were three substanoea, or only two 7 
, ** These, goestiona produced altercation and strife, and then anathematisms, and 
then fightings and murders.”— Jortin, vol. iii. p. 117. 

’ To these might be added the question proposed by the Emperor 'Heracllusr 
AiO. fiSC, to his Bishopa—“ Whether Cbris^ .of one person but two natures, was 
actuated by a.siogle or a double will ? ” This gave rise to what was called the 
MowikUi^ (one will) Controversy, as that respecting the singfe nature railed 
the Monopbysite (one nature) Controversy. 

f Jortin, vohfU. p. 124i'. 
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formeTj ftTid firtaHy to deorae that orthodoxy consisted in he- 
Hevihg ** Jesus Christ to be one person in two distinct na¬ 
tures, without any confusion or mixture." It was in vain,” 
says Gibbon, " that a tnUltifude of episcopal voices (the ad¬ 
vocates for only one nature) repeated in chorus * The defini¬ 
tion of the Fathers is orthodox and immutable! The heretics 
are now discovered! Anathema to the Nestorians 1 I^et 
them depart from the synod! Let them repair to Rome!^ 
The Legates threatened, the Emperor was absolute, and a 
committee of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 
was imposed on the reluctant assembly. In the name of tiie 
fourth general Council, the Christ in one person, but in two 
natures, was announced to the Catholic world: an invisible 
line was drawn between the heresy of Apollinaris and the 
faith of St. Cyril; and the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp 
as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the master hand 
of the theological artist. During ten centuries of blindness 
and servitude, Europe received her religious opinions from 
the Oracle of the Vatican; and the same doctrine, already 
varnished with the rust of antiquity, was admitted without 
dispute into the creed of the Reformers, who disclaimed the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff. The synod of Chalcedon 
still triumphs in the Protestant churches; but the ferment of 
controversy has subsided, and the most pious Christians of 
the present day are ignorant, or careless, of their own belief 
concerning the mystery of the incarnation.”* 

Still the great difficulty pressed upon this decision, that the 
God was so separable from the man as to destroy the mysti¬ 
cal value of the incarnation with respect to the sufferings of 
Jesus. A resource was found, (for when are Theologians 
without resources?) in what has been called the doctrine of the 
Communication of Properties, which meant that though God 
was incapable of sufferings or death, yet that through the 


• Milman's Edit. vol. viii. p. 312. 
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mystical union of the human and divine, there might be a 
transmission of qualities from the one to the other, so as to 
attach an infinite efficacy to the sufferings and death of the 
human part of the compound Christ. “ The doctrine of the 
Communication of Properties,’^ says Le Clerc, is as intelli¬ 
gible as if one were to say, that there is a circle which is so 
united with a triangle, that the circle has the properties of the 
triangle, and the triangle those of the circle.” What sense 
those who have asserted the sufferings of God have fancied 
that the words might have, is a question which, after all that 
has been written upon the subject, is left very much to con¬ 
jecture. I imagine that it is at the present day, the gross con¬ 
ception of some who think themselves orthodox on this point, 
that the divine and human natures being united in Christ as 
the Mediator, a compound nature different from either, ca¬ 
pable of suffering, was thus formed.”* 

I have now detailed the progress of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it gained accessions from the various controversies 
that arose out of the Nicene Creed. W'c come now to the 
Third Creed of the English Church, that of Athana¬ 
sius. Orthodoxy in this creed approaches to its perfection 
of precise, if not intelligibte, statements; though, strange to 
say, we shall find that even here something of completeness is 
wanting, and that the later schemes of the Trinity have cor¬ 
rected the Athanasian formula, as dwelling too much upon 
the derived nature of the Son, and not asserting with suffi¬ 
cient force his independent identity. 

No general Council of the Cfiurch established the Athana- 
sian creed; nor does any one know who wrote it, nor when it 
was first introduced. From one of its clauses, the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and Son, which secret was 
not made known to the Church until the eighth century, it 
becomes evident that this theological paradox proceeded from 


• Norton on the Trinity, p. 18. 
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the ingenuity of some monk of the dark ages. The whole 
force of this Oeed depends upon two distinctions, which I 
presume no one can perceive, betweeij ‘‘created” and "be¬ 
gotten,” and between " begotten” and " proceeding.” The 
Son is not created but and the Holy Ghost is not 

begotten but proceeding. And tliis is truth! food for the 

Soul! the heavenly light sent from God to refresh man’s 
inner spirit, and to fill him with the aspirations after per¬ 
fection, which in this world of temptation are to keep him 
true to his immortal destinies, to connect him with' his 
Example and Fore-runner, once tried upon the Earth, now 
peaceful amid the skies! To one asking, " What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?” the answer of Jesus addressed itself to 
the spiritual life of the disciple, but the answer of the Church 
of England addresses itself to a perception of certain meta¬ 
physical distinctions, and is contained in that creed which 
" unless a man keep whole and undeliled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.” 

The Aihanmian Creed. {A. D. 500 —800.) 

Whosoever will be saved; before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholick I^aith^ 

Which Faith, except every one do keep whole and uude- 
filed: without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 

And tlie Catholick Faith is this; that w^e w’orship one God 
in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; 

Neither confounding the Persons : nor dividing the Sub¬ 
stance. 

For there is one Person of the Father, another of tlie Son; 
and another of the Holy Ghost. 

But the Godhead of file Fatlier, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is aU one; the Glory equal, the Majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father is, such is the Son: and such is the 
Holy Ghost. 
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The Father uncreate;, the Son uncafeate* and the Holy 
Ghost uncreate* 

The Father incomprehensibk^ the Son incomprehensible: 
and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal: and the Holy Ghost 
eternal. ' , 

And yet they are not three eternals: but one eternal. 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor three 
uncreated: but one uncreated, and one incomprehensible. 

So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty: 
and the Holy Ghost Almighty. 

And yet they are not three Almighties: but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God: and the Holy 
Ghost is God. 

And yet they are not three Gods: but one God. 

So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord: and the 
Holy Ghost Lord, 

And yet not three Lords: but one Lord. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity ; to 
acknowledge every Person by himself to be God and Lord; 

So are we forbidden by the Catholick Religion: to say. 
There be three Gods, or three Lords. 

The Father is made of none r neither oreated, nor begot¬ 
ten. 

The Son is of the Father alone s not made, nor created, 
but begotten. ' 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son: neither 
made» -mt created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 

So there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Soiti not 
three Sonss one Holy Ghos^ not three Holy Ghosts, 

And in this Trinity none is afor^ or after other : none is 
or less than another; 

But the whole three Persons are co-etemal together: and 
co-equal. 
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iSo that in all things, as is aforesaid: the Unity in Trinity, 
and the Trinity in Unity, is to be worshipped. 

He therefore thet will be saved: must thus tlunk of the 
Trinity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation; tliat 
he also believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

For the right Faith is, that wc lielievc and confess; that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man; 

God, of the Substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds; and Man, of the Substance of his Mother, born in 
the world; 

Perfect God, and perfect Man : of a reasonable soul and 
Imman flesh subsisting; 

V Kqual to the Father, as touching his Godhead : and infe¬ 
rior to the Father, as touching his Manhood. 

Who although he be God and Man: yet lie is not two, but 
one Christ; 

One; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh : but 
by taking of the Manhood into God; 

One altogether; not by confusitui of Substance: but by 
unity of Person. * 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man : so God 
and Man is one Christ; 

Who suffered for our salvation: descended into hell, rose 
again the third day from the dead. 

He ascended int o heaven, he sitteth on the right hand of tlie 
Father, God Alniighty: from whence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise again with their hodies: 
and shall give account for their own works. 

And they that have done good shall go into life everlasting: 
and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 

This is the Catliolick Faith: which, excelit a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved. 

n 
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I shall now give you the history and character of this 
Athanasian Creed in the words of Waddington, one oi the 
ablest Ecclesiastical Historians, I might say the ablest, for 
Jortin did not pretend to write a History, that the Church 
of England has produced. You will recollect that one of the 
Lectures, to be delivered at Christ Church, announces “ the 
Athanasian Creed to be explained and defended.” Without 
wishing to anticipate that Lecture, hew now, and recollect 
then, the opposing voices of the Church. 

^ Before we take leave of this period, (from a. d. 600, to 
A. Di 800,) it is proper to mention, that the first appearance 
of the Creed, commonly called Athanasian, is ascribed to it 
with great probability. There can be no doubt that this ex¬ 
position of faith was composed in the West, and in Latin; 
but tile exact date of its composition has been the subject of 
much difference, 'fhe very definite terms, in which it ex¬ 
presses the Church doctrine of the Incarnation, are sufficient 
to prove it posterior to the Councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, or later than the middle of the fifth century.* Again, 
if we are to consider the doctrine of the double procession of 
the Holy Spirit, as being expressly declared in it> since that 
mystery was scarcely made matter of public controversy until 
the eighth century, it might seem difficult to refer a creed, 
positively asserting the more recent doctrine, to an earlier age. 
But the historical monuments of the Church do not quite 
support this supposition; the Creed, such probably as it now 
exhits, is mentioned by the Coimcil of Autun, in the year 
670, find its faithful repetition by the Clergy enjmned; and 
we find the same injunction repeated in the beginning of the 
ninth age. 'rhus it gradually gained ground; nevertheless 
there seems to be great reason for the oplniim, that it was 


^ Tapsensia hath been supposed, by many, to have biHfen the iMakei- 

of the Athanasian Creed about this time (the close of the SflH century). Others 
are of a difTercnt opinion. But it matters little by whom, or where, or when it was 
composed.”—vol-iii. p. 131. 
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not wiiversaliy received even in the western church until 
neaiiy two centuries afterwards. 

** Considered as an exposition of doctrine, the Athanasiau 
Creed contains a faithful summary of the high mysteries of 
Christianity as interpreted by the Church of Rome. Con¬ 
sidered as a rule of necessary faith enforced by the penalty 
of Eternal Condemnation, the same Creed again expresses 
one of the most rigid principles of the same Church. The 
Unity of the Church comprehended Unity of belief; there 
could be no salvation out of it; nor any hope for those who 
deviated even from the most mysterious among its tenets. 
And tlius, by constant familiarity with the declarations of an 
exclusive faith, the heart of many a Romish priest may have 
been closed against the sufferings of the heretic, rescued (as 
he might think) by the merciful chastisement of the Church 
from the flames which are never quenched ! 

It would be irrelevant in this work, and wholly unprofit- 
ablcj to inquire how far any temporary circumstances may 
have justified the introduction of the Athanasian Creed into 
the Liturgy of our own Church—constructed as that Church 
is on the very opposite principle of Universal Charity. But 
we cannot forbear to offer one remark naturally suggested by 
the character and history of this Creed, that if at any futum 
time, it should be judged expedient to expunge it, there is 
no reason, there is scarcely any prejudice which could be 
offended by such erasure.**' The sublime truths which it 
contains arc not expressed in the langiij^e of Holy Scripture; 
nor could they |iossibly have been so expressed, since the 
inspired writers were not studious minutely to expound in¬ 
scrutable mysteries, neither can it plead any sanction from 
high antiquity, or even traditional authority; since it was 


• “ The opinions of some of our own ChurGhnicn on this subject ere collected 
by Clarke to hia book on the Trinity. The exptewion of Bishop Tomline cannot 
be too generally known. ‘ Wc know,’ he says. • that different persons have de¬ 
duced different, and even opposite doctrines from the words of Scripture, and con- 

D 2 
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composed many centuries after the times of the Apostles, in 
a very corrupt age of a corrupt Church, and composed in so 
much obscurity, that the very pen from which it proceeded 
is not certainly known to us. The inventions of men, when 
they have been associated for ages with the exercises of re¬ 
ligion, should indeed be touched with respect and discretion 5 
but it is a dangerous error to treat them as inviolable; and 
it is something worse than error to confound them in holiness 
and reverence with the words and things of God.”* 

In reading tliese words the wish involuntarily arises that 
the temper, as well as the sound learning and jdiilosophical 
spirit, of the able writer was shared by all his brethren. Yet 
it does sound strange to hear a dignitary of the Church of 
England describe a Creed of his own Church, as liaving its 
only use, during the days of Romish intolerance, in shutting 
up, through familiarity u ith its i)ersecuting spirit, the avenues 
of relenting mercy in the hard liearts of priests; and now 
in the milder Church of England, constructed, we are told, 
though we liad not discjovcred it, on the principle of 
Universal Charity,^^ of absolutely no use whatever, so that 
there hardly exists even a prejudice which its erasure would 
offend. Yet this is the very Creed which, in the course of 
this controversy is to be explained and defended. If the 
Church of England is, indeed, founded in the principle of 
Universal Charity, some of its Ministers are very heretical 
interpreters of its spirit, and yet we must do them the justice 

se^uently there mns>t be many errors among Christians; but sincd the Gospel 
no where informs us what degree of error will exclude from eternal happiness, 
I am reatly to acknowledge that in my judgnuent, notwithstanding the authority of 
former times, our church would have acted more wisely and more consistently 
with its general principles of mildness and toleration, if it had not adopted the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. Though I firmly helieve that the 
doctrinea themselves of this creed are all founded in Scripture, I cannot but con¬ 
ceive it both unnecessary and presumptuous to say, that exceptevery one do keep 
them whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.’ 
potUhn, part iii. art. viii. 

* Church History, p. 220. 
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of confessing that the Creeds and Articles of the Church are 
equally unfortunate expounders of the spirit of UniYersal 
Charity, Men of Christian and gentle temper interpret 
Articles of Faith through their own gentle spirit; but fanatics 
read hard formulas with different eyes. We can only ^\^sh 
that the religion of this excellent historian was the religion 
of his Church, and that his Creed was as Christian as his 
heart. 

I have now only to mention the more modern and final 
form of the doctrine of the Trinity. It arose out of the still 
unsettled meaning of the long used word Cormibstantial, 
wliicli, as T have before stated, was used by many of the later 
Fathers, and those eonsidcred pre-eminently orthodox, as 
Cyril, to signify not a numerical sameness, but merely a 
sameness of species or nature, and so the Trinity virtually 
taught the doctrine of three Gods. Arid this conception was 
prevalent not only after tlie Council of Nice, a. d. 325, but 
after the later Councils of Cotistaut.iuople, a, d. 381, and of 
Ephesus, A. D. 431. I give the history of the last transfor¬ 
mation of the Trinity in the words, and with the autliority of 
Cud worth:— 

It is certain that not a few of*thosc Ancient Fathers, who 
were therefore reputed orthodox, hecause they zealously op¬ 
posed Arianism, did entertoiii this opinion, that the three 
hy^iostases or Persons of the 'frinity liad not only one Ge- 
neral and Universal Essmee of the Godhead, belonging to 
them all, they being all God ; but were also Three Indivi¬ 
duals, under one and the same ultimate species, or specific 
essence and substance of tlie Godhead; just as three individual 
men, (Thomas, Peter, and John,) under that ultimate species 
of Man, or that specific essence of Hnmtmify, which have 
only a numerical difference from one another.”. 

And because it seems plainly to follow from hence, that 
therefore tliey must needs be as much three Gods as there 
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are Tlkree Men, these learned Fathers endeavoured with their 
logic to prove, that Thrm Mm are but abusively and iinpro- 
perly so called ITTirec j they being really and truly but One, 
because there is but one md the same Specific Essence or Bub^ 
stance of human nature in them all; and seriously persuaded 
men to lay aside all that kind of langmige. By which same 
logic of theirs, they might as well prove also, that afl the men 
in the world are but One Man, and that all Epicuruses Gods 
were but one God neither. But not to urge here that, ac¬ 
cording to this hypothesis, there cannot possibly be any rea¬ 
son given why there should be as many as Three such indi¬ 
viduals in the ^ecies of God which differ only numerically 
from one another, they being but the very same thing thrice 
repeated; and yet that there should be no more than Three 
such neither, and not Three Hundred, or Three Thousand, 
or as many as there are individuals in the species of Man; 
we say not to urge this, it seems plain that this 'Trinity, is no 
other than a kind of Tritheism, and that of Gods independent 
and co-ordinate too. And, therefore, some would think that 
the ancient and genuine Platonic Trinity, taken with all its 
faults, is to be preferred before this Trinity of Bt. Cyril, and 
St. Gregory Nyssen, and several other reputed orthodox 
Fathers; and more agreeable to the principles both of Chris¬ 
tianity and of Reason, However, it is evident from hence, 
that these reputed orthodox Fathers, who were not a few, 
were far from thinking the three hypostases of the Tri¬ 
nity to have the same sinyular existent essence ; they sup¬ 
posing them to have no otherwise, one and the same essence 
of the Godhead in them, nor to be one God, than three in¬ 
dividual Men, have one common specifical essence of Man¬ 
hood in them, and are all One Man. But as this Trinity 
came afterwards to be decried for TrUkmtk, so, in the room 
thereof, started up that other Trinity of Persons numericedly 
the earn, or having all one and the same singular existent 
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essence; a dodnne which teemdh not to ham hem own6d by 
any public authority in the Christian Church, save that of the 
Lateran ComcU * 

Such is the close of the Ecclesiastical History of the doo 
trine of the Trinity. The fourth genial XiateiRn CounciJI^ 
A, D. 1316, which established the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, the growth of the dark ages, passed also out of the 
hands of tlieological artists, in its perfected and orthodox 
form, tliis singular evidence of the fixed and primiripe 
faith of those who taunt Unitarianism with its want of fixed> 
ness, and describe their own creeds as the “unimproved 
and unimprovable revelation.” It is this workmanship of 
Councils which is so confidently referred to the inspiration of 
Apostles. No w'onder that they u’^ho preach orthodoxy as 
saving Faith, revealed from the first by God in a perfect 
form, say so little to their hearers of the history of their 
creeds. There is good reason why Ecclesiastical History 
should be little encouraged by the divines of the English, or 
of any other dogmatical Church. It is with good reason that 
the Universities show about the same degree of favour to 
Ecclesiastical History and to Moral Philosophy. They have 
an instinct that tells them of theft* enemies. 

Let me now summarily restate the obligations of the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity to the human and erring sources of opi¬ 
nion, 

I. Oriental philosophy led tlie Jews of Alexandria, before 
the time of Christ, to allegonze the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures. 

II. The Jews of Alexandria formed the connecting link 
between Christianity and Grecian Philosophy. 

HI, Platonic Theology put its own mytlxological mean¬ 
ings on the expressions Logos, and Son of God,\ 

- ♦ Intel. Sys. p. 602, 4. 

f “ It mast be ocknowledjijied that the first couicrls from the Platonic school 
took advantage of the rcsembloRcc between livai)g‘'Uc and Platonic doctrine on 
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IV. At tiie beginning of the fourth century this mytholo¬ 
gical conception Imd gained such ground that, with a severe 
struggle, and a controversy that shook the world, a general 
Council decreed tliat Christ in his divine nature belonged 
tha seme ela»g of Beings with God. 

V. In a second general Council, the third Person in the 
Platonic Trinity found, by public authority, a parallel in the 
Christian Trinity, and became^ for the first time, the faith of 
the Church. 

VI. A third general Council, a, d. 4.31, distinguished, for 
theological purposes, the deity from the humanity of Christ. 

VII. A fourth general Council, a. d. 451, found it neces¬ 
sary, for theological purposes, to unite the deity and huma¬ 
nity ill one person. 

VIII. The fourth general Lateran Council, a. d. 1215, con¬ 
summated theTrinity and prepared the way for theinquisition. 
Having established such a faith, it became necessary to take 
means to enforce it. Persecution is the first-born of Dog¬ 
matism. In the phrase of Robert Hall, quoted with appro¬ 
bation in Christ Church as a felicitous expression, orthodoxy 
is Tiecessitated^’ to be a Persecutor, to treat as a Drcmon 
and Enemy of Souls every*form of Christianity but her own. 
It is a necessity of her nature, she pleads,—a simple consis¬ 
tency with her own principles. True,—the reasoning is with¬ 
out a flaw;—but then a question arises, does a Nature of 
which these are the “ necessities^* breathe the spirit of Jesus? 
Who can think of Jesus as being necessitated to condemn any 
thing but sin ? 

Having shown how much the doctrine of the Trinity has 
to do with Ecclesiastical History, 1 have now to show how 
Httk it has to do with Scrijiture. 

0 fthe Godhead, to apply the principles of (their old phil(^phy to the 
explii^atipn and eonfirmadon of the articles of their faith. They defended i( hy 
arguments drawn from Platonic principles, and even pfopoUadild it In PUWnic 
language,*'— Ihruky. 
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IL It is admitted by all^Tmitarian and Unitarian alike, that 
a belief in One Ood is the first principle of a pure religion. 
The slightest departure from this truth involves polytheism 
and idolatry. One Creator, one Father, one object for our 
worship and our love, is the plain and broad distinction be¬ 
tween an idolatrous religion, and the Supreme Veneration of 
that spiritual God who claims an undivided empire through¬ 
out the vastness of creation. A perception of this truth does 
not require an advanced state of Society or Mind: nor can 
it be proved that even in the thickness of pagan darkness it 
was ever doubted. Heathen Pl)ilosopliy,*,tliough it might 
associate with the One Spirit, too pure and iinmoveably serene 
to come in contact with matter, subordinate agents of crea¬ 
tion (which does not differ mncli from the Trinitarian con¬ 
ception*), yet could read the glory of one Mind upon the out¬ 
ward universe, and see one Intelligence, (>ne Pow'er, one 
Will of love diffused through Nature: Judaism had this 
idea for its soul: and the Gosjiel has republislied it in such 
distinct and resplendent light, that it is the universal faith of 
Christendom. So overpow’eruig is the evidence, so clear 
is Nature’s testimony to the existence of one God, so con¬ 
spicuously has jffevelation set it "forth in the centre of her 
splendours, that Trinitarlanism, with what consistency we 
shall presently inquire, claims to be received as a believer in 
the Unity of Deity, It is a most triumphant acknowledg¬ 
ment of the brightness with which the great truth, that Gad 
is Qmj shines out from his Worksf and from his Word, that 

• Sec the Rev. [). James’s acknowledj'mont of the Sahor Jiuatiou of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit to the Father~-of tlietr inferiorityand the iUusfrations 

of the King and the Duke of Wellington, wliich Trinitarian Theology thinka 
apposite, 

f We were told, indeed, in Christ rhureh, by the Rev. D. James, that there 
might exist any number of persons in the divine Kssenoe, three thousand as well 
as three, and thtit only becanse Scripture had revealed no more had Christiana 
fixed upon that number as making up tliu divine Unity. And this is so cliwir a 
(a»i^ttence o£ the principles of Trinitarian Theology, tliat the view must be 
awribed to all Ti'iniiariutis, Scripture, however, though it litis only tev&ttle4 
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erto the Trmitamn percelyes Uie necessity of reconciling 
his yie\^ with this fundamental pnnciple; and'ratiber than 
depart hrom it> he prefers to maintain that threh tnhy he 
one> and one may be three ;-^hough the Fa^er, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, have each separately idl that constitute 
an infinite and all^perfec^ God, and have distinct oMoes^ and 
appear ih disrinct, if not directly opposed (diaracteTs, yet that 
there may he a mysterious unity in the essence of a tri-pei:** 
sonal Deity. 

I am relieved then from the necessity of proving that God 
is One. It is a truth which no one explidtly denies 5 which 
the Trinitarian professes to hold as firmly as the Unitarian 5 
and therefore as the undisputed doctrine of the Bible we 
take it as the admitted groundwork of our argument. We 
might call upon Nature to multiply proofs of the Unity of 
the designing Mind, which the universe reveals; we might 
appeal to the regularity of her silent movements and to the 
sublime order that reigns throughout her gliding worlds, to 
attest the Oneness of that Intelligence whose volitions she 
obeys: we might ask Philosophy whethm* one infinite 
Cause was not sufficient for the finite or infinite wonders of 
creation; whether in aU her discovmieS she has ever per¬ 
ceived a single evidence of a divided government; and whe¬ 
ther eternal Laws holding immutable dominion throughout 
aU worlds that Science has explored, are not subliraest proofs 
of the fidelity of the one presiding Spirit who trifles not 


has Dot declsred that there are no more personi in the Godhead—fo l^at^t 
vise above what u written to limit the divine Monarchy tothe Eco- 
NOMY of three Ferfons. 

But feriher than this it was declared by the Rev. D. James that nature con- 
f^ped ^0 of One,God, not even in the Trinitarian sense of Onepess, for 

that mmy Gods might unite to build the world, os many men had united to build 
tke Liverpool Custom Ilbuse. What would the Ar^itect of that bMldhtg say to 
thhritffVasiottfOf the unity of his designing mind?. Mr. darnel repeatedly, informed, 
his phidiapee that he always appealed to reason! Such is Vj^en, it 

reasons. But I suppose this view must he considered os a peculiarity of thp in¬ 
dividual preacher.' 
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wiUi tiie feeble mtellect of maii^ but reveak himself eonsi#^ 
t;ea% to seeking imixk of : His ehildren: we might go to 
our own ^eart^,,md feel the jpressure of one divine hand 
upm its tumultuous afifections^ and ask Aether in our sor> 
rows mr our joys, our wants or our aspirations, we resortedi 
to more than one God, or needed other shelt^ than that of 
one ali-suJKcing Father and Friend; and, finally; we might 
open the volume of Revelation, and read to you tke testi¬ 
mony of Prophets from Moses to Christ, that the liord our 
God k one Lord, and there is none other but He;—^but 
it appears it would be a needless task to prove a doctrine 
which no one doubts, or to treat as a question of controversy 
tlie universal faith of the Christian world. 

We stand at once then upon the undisputed truth of the 
Oneness of Deity, and taking this as our uncontested vano 
tage ground, we proceed to inquire how much is involved in 
the admisiMon. What are we to understand by this sublime 
and unquestioned, and apparently simple truth, that God is 
One ? Tliere are two answers to this question, and the state¬ 
ment of each of them will introduce us to the Controversy. 
The Unitarian answers, that the words are human words, and 
of course used in a human sense ;*that the revelation was to 
man, and that no caution was given to him that he was not 
to attach human ideas to the language in which it is con¬ 
veyed ; that God is too tender and too faithful to sport with 
the understandings of His children, to involve their frml intel¬ 
ligence in inextricable perplexities; and that, therefore, when 
He pubfishes to the World, withxiut €s>phmtim, the Unity 
of his own nature, he intends men to affix to the w'ords the 
ideas always associated with tliem; he does not use language 
to mislead, but asserts the Amplest and most intelligible of 
truths, that God is one Mind, one Person, one undivided 
and indivisible Spirit, to -whom alone belong underived ex- 
istei^e> infinite perfections, and unshared dominion, 
lliese are the only ideas our minds ordinarily attach to such 
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language,—this is the only experience we have of Unity; and 
if the words,. when applied to God, bear a diierent meaiv 
ing, and so have a tendency to deceive us, some caution, 
we think, would have been given by a God who was deliver¬ 
ing a Revelation to his Children.. The Unitarian believes 
that a revelation from God is a revelation of Ught 5 and vrith-. 
out any temptation to i)ervert the meaning of words, he re¬ 
ceives, in the simple and ordinary import of tlie language, 
the plain and reiterated announcement that God is one.” 
If God used human w’ords, he surely used them for the 
purpose of conveying ideas to human minds ; for language is 
not necessary to Him, much less wmuld human language be 
the vehicle of His infinite thought. If, then, He used the 
words in a sense not human, and therefore unknown to us, 
instead of instructing, it would betray and mislead. 

The Trinitarian answers, that though he believes in the 
Unity of God, yet tliat Unity is totally different from the 
unity of all otlier beings. He believes that in the One God 
there are three distinct and infinite persons, presenting 
themselves to human contemplation in different characters, 
and as the objects of different affections; the first reigning in 
Heaven, the second in intimate and inseparable connection 
with a dying man upon the Earth j the first immutable in his 
immensity, the other corning down from his eternal throne 
to wrap his infinite essence in a covering of human flesh; the 
Eatlier sending the Son, and the Son satisfying the demands 
of, the Father j the Father the cause and origin of all things, 
but holding, himself loftily apm:t, whilst the Holy Spirit takes 
the office of communion with men, and becomes the Com¬ 
forter, Teacher, and spiritual Friend of the human souls, 
the Father’s creative energies, acting thjiQugh the Son, 
fiaUed f;nto existence. This, then, is the doctrine of the 
Trinity t three equal Persons, each Supreme, eaclve perfect 
and infinite Deity, and yet so united as to constitute buf one 
undivided God* * v.'' 
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We are ttmntingly told of the vagtie statements of Unita¬ 
rian Doctrine. Now nothing can be more nnjust than this, 
or farther from the facts, “ Controversially described,” Uni- 
tarianism is the most definite thing imaginable. It simply 
saysj No, to every one of the allegations of Trinitarianism. 
There are, at the very least, five different forms in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity has been explained and defended j and 
to every one of these five shifting modifications, we repeat 
our definite negative. There is the widest difference among 
Trinitarian Theologians as to their method of stating and ex¬ 
plaining the influence of Atonement and of Original Sin; and 
to every one of these varieties we equally repeat ouf simple 
negative. Where, then, is the superior definiteness of Trini¬ 
tarian statements ? We affirm, of all its characteristic doc¬ 
trines, that they are untenable in any form whatever. This, 
surely, is definite enough. 

I am not aware that I have stated the dt>ctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity in a way which any Trinitarian could disown; and the 
first observation I make upon it is this, that in this view of 
the oneness of God, in connecting the deity of the Father, 
and the deity of the Son, and the deity of the Holy Spirit, 
with a strict unity in the godhead,•the Trinitarian has at least 
departed from the ordinary acceptation of language. We will 
not assert the absolute impossibility of his retaining a belief 
in the Unity of God, because we have no right to question 
his own solemn assertion of the fact, or to set limits to the 
powers of another’s faith; but he will not deny that he be¬ 
lieves God to be one, in a sense totally diflerent from that in 
which he believes himself to be one j that it is a unity of 
three minds, each a perfect God, and capable of acting sepa¬ 
rately,—in so much that it is a warning of the Creeds,—not 
to confound the Persons. It is not a unity of Mind, nor a 
unity of Wiil> nor a unity of Agency, nor a unity of Person, 
which the Trinitarian regards as constituting the Unity of 
God, but three Minds, three Wills, three Agents, three Per- 
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softs, mysteriously making oi^ Deity. I ask, were it not for 
the OTerpowcrmg brightness with which the Bible reveals the 
doctrine of one God, would the Trinitarian encumber him*c 
self with the difficulty of combining it with his other views; 
would he not rather simply confess that three persons made 
three beings, and not one being; and represent the world as 
under the threefold, but harmonious, government of a Crea¬ 
tor, a Saviour, and a sanctifying Spirit ? 

We have thus, then, two admissions on the part of the 
Trinitarian, which I ask you distinctly to liear in mind. He 
admits the Unity of God; and he admits that wlien he 
attempts to combine that Unity with a Trinity, he uses the 
word in an unintelligible sense, and understands, or rather 
nuirks, by it something entirely diffierent from the oneness of 
any other being,—a oneness in short of which he himself is 
capable of forming no conception. That is, he retains the 
form of wards that God is one; but these words convey to 
him no distinct idea,—and yet words are the signs of human 
ideas he confesses that God is not one in any sense of that 
word that he can comprehend; and that, therefore, when he 
^ofesses his faith in the Unity of God, he is using language 
which is unifiteUigible evCft to himsdf. This he must ac¬ 
knowledge, for he calls the Trinity a mystery; but the mys¬ 
tery he will admit is in the Unity, not in the Trinity: the 
mystery (that is, the no-mcaningness to man, for this is the 
only meaning the word will here bear, tlie difficulty being 
not in dfce vastness or spirituality of the Conceptions, but in 
their IrreconcUableness,} is nnt that them are three Persons, 
but that the three are me. Now this is the confession of 
every Trinitarian: he can form very distinct notions of the 
IViiiity, but he admits that he cannot reconcile |he$e,notions 
with an;^ human idea of imity; it is unintelligible. It is in* 
conceivable, it is an apparent contradiction to all'otberimen; 
to him only a parados:; it Is an unfathomable mystei^ : (a sad 
desecration that solemn word); but still he pit^essee ^ to 
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believe it,—he maintains tbftt he can hold " the form of 
sound words and as to thm^hf9, it is his duty to have 
none upon the subject. He knam that it is revealed that 
God is One; and he thinks it is revealed that God is in 
Three; and without any attempt to hannonise these two 
statements, he professes to believe them both. 

Now taking our stand on the conceded truth that. God is 
revealed to be one, we ask for equal evidence that He is re¬ 
vealed to be Tbree Persons. We ask throughout the Bible 
for one plain assertion of this doctrine. We shall be satis¬ 
fied with even one, and we think it is not asking much. We 
ask but for a single text in which it is declared tliat there 
are three infinite Minds in the Unity of but one infinite God. 

It is admitted that there is no distinct statement of tliis 
doctrine in any part of the Scriptures; and here again we rest 
upon another confession of all instructed Trinitarians,* that 
this mystery is nowhere found in express terms; tliat if 
taught at all it is taught by implication; that it is no part of 
the direct revelation, but merely an inference which may be 
collected from certain appearances, certain verbal phenomena. 
Now I ask if this doctrine was intended to be revealed, 
it have been so left} If the Trinity is as strictly true as the 
Unity, could the one have had the witness of Prophets and 
Apostles, and shine forth as the clearest light on the revealed 
page, whilst the other was left to be gathered from some ob¬ 
scure and incidental intimations which the most gifted minds 
have not been able to perceive ? Is it credible that if the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, were three Persons 
in One God, there should be nowhere in the Bible a single 

• Who are the competent diritics, of whom Mr. Byrth speaks as retaining the 
text of the three HeOvenly Witnesses 1 The Bishop of Salisbury, 1 suppose. 
If thia had .been ,iJnltarian' Criticism, Mr. Bynh would have called ft defective 
Scholarship,or dishonesty. He can discriminate in favour of those who err upon 
his own side. See a curious statement of the external evidence affecting this 
texf, 1 Ibhn V.' f/tn the second volume of Burton's Theological Works, p. 11^ 
lapd pdrt,; i' 
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statement of that truth j* and« ouglit not this extraordinary 
fact make us very cautious to tty the soundness of tlie in* 
ferences, human and erring modes ofreasmiing^ upon which, as 
upon its foundation, this stupendous doctrine is laid ? 

There are two passages in the Bible, and only two, in which 
God, and Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit are mentioned 
together.' It is recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel as the last 
words of the risen Jesus, that he ascended to his Father, 

r 

leaving to the world the legacy of his truth—" Go ye there¬ 
fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
(properly into the name) of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost”—^baptizing them into a belief of God, 
and of Christ, and of the power and comfort of the Holy 
Spirit accompanying the truth, and witnessing to it in the 
hearts of all who receive it purely.f The Apostle declares 
of the Jew^s that they w^ere baptized into Moses, and the 
Evangelist declares of Christians that they were baptized into 
Christ, (see also Rom. vi. 3; Gal. hi. 27,) and the plain mean¬ 
ing of such language is that they were baptized ir»to the 
Truth which God had revealed through Moses and through 
Christ. What support then is there here for the doctrine of 
a Trinity ? Is this indeed *the strongest scriptural evidence 
that Trinitarianism can boast of—that because three distinc¬ 
tions follow one anotheiHr-God, and his Prophet, and his 
Spirit witnessing to his truth in the hearts and before the 
eyes of His children—therefore the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of God in communication with man, must be a person, dis¬ 
tinct from God, because the other two words express persons 

*• “ It W reasotiablo to expect, that those doctrines, which tprm the leading ar¬ 
ticles of any system, iiumli be plainly staled in the hook which professes to make 
that'system known.”— 

’ t “ y® tl?S®iCefore ^nd teach all nations, baptising, them in the name «f tlie 
Father, had of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ That i^ * Go ye therefore into 
all ahid feach or disciple all nations, baptizing them Into the profession 

plidightlon to obey the doctrine taught by Christ, Miltb authority 
ftom God the Feiheir, and confirmed by the Holy Ghost.' ” — Lardner. 
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—and therefore these thi^ are co-eqhal and are one. Such 
is the Interpretation that iiifoduces Tiinitsniankm. la there 
a single hint in this passage of three persons in one Godf 
What can be made out of it more than the Saviour’s last 
injunction to his followers, to carry through the world that 
glorious and sanctifying truth, which the one God manifested 
through his well-beloved Son, and accompanied With the 
energy of his spirit. The Holy Spirit is a Scripture ex¬ 
pression for God in communication with mm, naturally or 
supernaturally. 

Tlie only other passage in which Jesus Christ, and God, 
and the Holy Spirit, are mentioned in the same sentence, 
must receive a precisely similar explanation. St. Paul con¬ 
cludes the Second Jipistle to the Corinthians in these vrords— 
** The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 
Now what is this but a beautiful and affectionate prayer that 
the Corinthians might be partakers of the grace of God that 
was in Jesus Christ, of the love of their Heavenly Father, 
and of the gifts and influences of his holy spirit ? Indeed 
this passage, like all others brought to prove the Trinity, is 
of itself quite suflicient to overthrow that doctrine. The 
name God in it, is not applied to Jesus Christ nor to the holy 
spirit: and to prove that holy spirit does not mean a jicrson, 
but the spiritual energies of God in communication with man, 
the word communion is used:—a participation or commu¬ 
nion of a person is without meaning—a communion in holy 
and Imvenly influences is beaut^ul and everlasting truth. 
Such are the only pretences that Trinitarianism puts forth, 
that it is openly, taught in Scripture 1 We ask for no other 
passages scripturally to disprove the doctrine. 

tiOt Us nO’?!^ attend tb ihkt Infeteniial reasbning by which 
if Is etlempted to be proved that Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit ere United with the Father^ to forfn three persons in 
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one God* There are some texts in which divine attributes 
are supposed to be ascribed te Jesus, and the same mode of 
reasoning being applied to the Holy Spirit, it is btferred that 
Christ is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God—and that to 
preserve the consistency of Scripture, it is necessary to main¬ 
tain both tliat God is One, and that God is Three. Now I asik, 
does not tliis look like a seeking of evidence for the doctrine 
after Ecclesiastical History had introduced it, under the in¬ 
fluences and motives already described, rather than like the 
natural way in which such a doctrine would break from Reve¬ 
lation itself upon the notice of the world? Had not the 
doctrine its true origin in human and worldly influences, and 
then was not an origin sought for it in the Orientalisms of 

I 

Scripture language ? This then is the method of reasoninsi by 
which this doctrine, so vast, so awful, if it be true, is at¬ 
tempted to be proved; and upon the soundness of this inferen¬ 
tial process does Trinitarianism depend. So that Orthodoxy 
after all its sneers against the pride of Human Reason, de¬ 
pends for its own life upon the correctness of human reason¬ 
ings,—and then erects the results of this process of fallible 
reasoning into the Essential^ of Salvation. 

There are several passages in which Christ is supposed to 
be called God, though there is not, I think, one clear instance 
of such an application of the word; and even if there was, we 
have Christ’s own interpretation of the only sense in which 
such language could be applied to him. " Jesus answered 
them. Is it not written in your law, I said ye are gods ? if he 
call^ them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the 
jScripture cannot be broken j say ye of him whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world, ^Thou blasphemest 
became I said I am the Son of God 

ar0 qttly two passages in the whole gospels, in which 
the title baa ever been supposed to be given to Christ, and 

' ' V • .To)jn X. 34. - 
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these both occurring in the SEme gosptel, so thnt three of the ^ 
gospels never were even supposed to have a trace of euch 
language. One of these passages in the Proem of St. John’s 
Gospel has already been explained in the course of the pre¬ 
sent Controversy, and the other is the expression of Thomas, 
who, the moment before he made the exclamation, knew, so 
little, of Christ and of Christianity that he would not believe 
that Jesus was risen from the dead. It is from the lips of 
the unbeliever of one moment, and the inspired of the next, 
that we are to receive the high mystery of the Trinity, But 
in truth the exclamation of Thomas will not bear to he 
sobered down into a revelation of doctrines^—My Lord, 
and my God!” The first of these clauses was an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise, a sudden and passionate recognition of 
Jesus; the second was the natural and immediate transference 
{common in cases of supernatural impression, witli all minds, 
pious or profane,) of the thoughts of Thomas to that awful 
and wonder-working God, whoso power and presence were 
so visibly manifested in the resurrection of his Christ. There 
is no evidence, in the remainder of the gospel, or in the hook 
of the Acts, or throughout the New Testament, that Thomas, 
or the rest of the Apostles, for a*moment beUeved that Jesus 
was God, Now, since this was a doctrine that they certainly 
had no conception of, previous to the death of Christ, there 
must have been an occasion, when, if true, it broke for the 
jini time on the astonished minds of the disciples. Now is 
it possible to believe that such an occasion could have passed 
umnarked —that no amazement, no awe would be eiepressed — 
and that as we foiU6w them in tdieir course, we should be unable 
to distinguish between the moments when they did not, and 
the moments when they did understand, that the being with 
whom they had been living in familiar intercourse was the 
everlasting God ? Could such a discovery burst upon any 
human nundj and that mind raanifcsL no emotion—not a 
ripple on the current of sentiment and feeling to show when 
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itivas that these disciples began to know that they had 
been the familiar friends of the living God ? I confidently 
state that the thing is not credible nor possible. The dis¬ 
ciples wonld not have been hnman> if such things could be. 
We know that after the ascension, as before, they always 
speak of him as " the man approved by God, by signs and 
raimcles which God did by him, and whom God railed from 
the dead Do such things admit of explanation from the 
known course of human sentiments and emotions, if Trinita- 
rianism is true ? We think not. 

There is another passage in the Gospels supposed to teach 
the deity of Christ—and hence so far used as an inferential 
proof of the doctrine of the Trinity:—1 and my Father are 
one.” Beautiful expression of the soul of Christ, excelled 
in beauty only by that life which yet more spiritually de¬ 
clared that He and his Father were one, for “ what the Son 
seeth the Fatlier do^ these also doeth the Son likewise I” Why 
are we compelled to examine coldly, or turn an instant from 
the deep religious meaning of this perfect filial utterance of 
the Son of God ? It expresses that harmony of purpose with 
God which is the result and peace of the spirit of true re¬ 
ligion, and which was perfect in the mind of Jesus, because 
in him was perfect the spirit of faith in Providence, of tnist- 
ful submission to his FatheFs will. The cup that my Father 

hath given me, shidl I not drink of it ?” Well might he say, 
and yet how wondrous it is that any being could say, and yet 
retain his intense humanity, I and ray Father are one! ” 
Clear;proof of the inspiration of the Christ! But how the 
be^y fades away if this very being was God himself, and all 
his submission of will is but an artifice of words 1 How bard, 
artificials and unlovely, does tiac ever fresh gospel become 
wh|n wabmitted te the tortures of systems, and system^makers! 
What'*lk;xfifiei«nce in. genuine spiritual power on the heatt ^ 
of man Jesus living imd dying in the peace ofg^A^; 

in the trust ihat a-Wy God will keep the destinies of a holy 
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mind, that his Providenoe will TecmHpense the Eight—and 
Jesus not living and dying in the strength of the •mral ele> 
ments of faith, but actually associated with the omniscient 
mind of God, so as to be an inseparable person! Such should 
be the difference between the genuine spiritual energy of 
Unitarian and Trinitarian representations of Christianity. 

Jesus, in the context, explains in what sense he uses this 
beautiful expression, “ I and my Father are one,” and he 
there positively denies that the employment of it impUes any 
claim of equality with God. Let our Lord be his own in¬ 
terpreter, and let the solemn and affecting words 1 am about 
to quote, silence for ever the vain plea, that this exquisite 
expression of the moral sentiment and spirit of Jesus, was 
intended to be doctrinal and Trinitarian. If so, there is 
equal proof for all Christians being portions of the Godhead. 
“ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word; that they all may be 
one; as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us:—and the glory which thou gavest me I 
have given them; that they may be one, even as we are me ; 
I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one; and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” ♦ 

The only other passage of any force in which deity is sup¬ 
posed to be accorded to Jesus, t I do not notice here, because 
it has already been abundantly examined in the present Con¬ 
troversy. 

I would now call your attention to the precise state of the 
argument so far as we have advanced in it. We have taken 
for granted the Unity of God, which no Christian denies. 
We have found that the belief of three persons in one God 
is not reconcilable with any human conception of that ad- 
mittod unity: we have found that riiere was no direct evi¬ 
dence in the Bible for the doctrine of rile Trinity: and lastly, 

• John *vH. 20, 23, f Row. Sx. 5, 
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we have examined some of the very strongest passages of 
i^ipture^ on which that doctrine is attempted to be esta^- 
b^ished, through an ir^erential mode of reasoning. 

I might stop here then, and without looking at the Scrip¬ 
ture evidence against the doctrine, but only the evidence in 
its favour, declare that such a doctrine could not possibly 
have such an insufficient publication. The very passages 
Drought forward to sustain it, disprove it. They all speak of 
derived powers, and of glory communicated. They are all in 
the strain,—Therefore God, even his God, hath highly ex¬ 
alted him, and given him a name that is above every name.” 
Nay, take that passage, than which there is none in whioli 
dominion is more emphatically ascribed to Christ, and see 
how it closes!—^^and when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that 
did put all things under him, that God may be all in all.”— 
1 Cor. XV. 28, We shall not, however, treat Trinitarianism so 
lightly as to dismiss it, unproved upon its owm showing; we 
shall not rest satisfied with pointing out the insufficiency of 
its Scriptural authority, but bring against it the overpowering 
force of opposing Scripture j and as we have given specimens 
of the biblical evidence for, advance something of the Inblical 
evidence against, the Trinity. * 

In the first place, then, this doctrine cannot be true, be¬ 
cause there are some passages in which it is expressly and 
plairdy declared that the Father alone is the one God, not the 
Father, and the Son, and the Spirit, but the Father. 
", Father 1—^thisis life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
" But to us there is but one God, the Father^ of v^hom 
are all, things, and we in Him, and one Lord J^US Chrisf;> 
‘by whom are all things, and we by him.” ;, - ^ ' 

"ijiere is one Lord, one faith, one baptism^ .One 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through and in 
you all.” 
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Of that day and Idiat hotif knoweth no man, no not the 
angela which are in Heaven j nei/Aer the Bm, hut the Fa¬ 
ther/^ 

These declarations are arurely sufficient to protect Unita- 
rianistti from having no warrant in Scripture. They contain 
direct, positive, definite assertions j they aSsert that there is 
one God, and that Jesus Christ is mt that God. It is not 
possible for human language to express more clearly or more 
guardedly the simple faith of Unitarian Christianity. Yet we 
are told that only the ingenuity of heretics has obliged Trini¬ 
tarians to have recourse to unscriptural language. Strange, 
certainly, that Holy Writ should have itself expressed the 
creeds of heresy and damnable error, and rendered it im¬ 
possible to express in its sacred words the Creeds of 
Truth! 

I quote, in the second place, some passages out of a mul¬ 
titude, in which ideas are connected with Christ which are 
utterly inconsistent with the supposition of his deity. I 
came not to do mine own will.” I can of myself do no¬ 
thing.” If I honour myself, my honour is nothing; it is 
my Father that honoureth me.”—^/ohn viii. 54. For as the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to tlie Son to 
have life in hmiself.”—John v. 26. “As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I Iwe hg the —John vi. 57. ‘‘ I 

have not spoken of myself, but the Father who sent me. He 
gave me a commandment what I should say, and what I 
should speak.”—John xii. 49, 50. 

“ The word w'hich ye hear is not mine, but the Father's 
which sent me.”—John xiv. 24. 

“ I ascend to my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God”—-John xx, 17. 

When ye have lifted up the Son of man on high, then 
shall ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself; 
blit as .my Father hath taught me I speak these things.”— 
John viii, 28. 
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Ecclesiastical History has already acquainted us with the 
device that sets aside the plain meaning of these passages. It 
is said that Jesus Christ had two mtures^ was composed of 
two mindS; that he was both man and God; and thus does 
I'rinitarianism openly assert mysteries of an opiwaite charac¬ 
ter. Three Persons in one Essence is unintelligible enough ; 
but no sooner is this propounded to us, than we are called off 
to a directly opposite mystery of two Essences in one Person. 
And here we cannot be put off witli the metaphysical so¬ 
phistry that we do not know the nature of God, for we do 
know something of the nature of man ; and we do say that 
never was there a greater abuse of the moral meanings of the 
word Faith, than to set forth, that God’s nature and man’s 
nature so united together as to form one inseparable person, 
may be embraced as an object of Faith. The true nature 
and office of Faith is to carry us from the seen to the unseen, 
—to give us moral confidence in that world which we do not 
see, from our moral experience in this world which we do 
see,—and in that portion of God’s ways which the future 
conceals, from what we know of that portion of them which 
the present unfolds. Faith is moral, not metaphysical ; and, 
above all, finds no merit and no efficacy in ai^nting to un¬ 
meaning words. 

As before, of the doctrine of the Trinity, so now of this 
doctrine of the Hypostatic Union, as it is called, I ask for a 
single hint throughout the New Testament of the incon¬ 
ceivable fact that, in the body of Jesus, resided the mind of 
God and the mind of man,—two natures, the one finite, the 
other infinite, yet making but one person,—a difficulty you 
will perceive the very opposite of that of the Trinity; for 
whereas it teaches three persons in one nature, this teaches 
ttro natures in one person. But We have dready traced, in 
Eedesiastioal History, the ori^n of this view, and theneo^s^ 
sitf of its in subservience to the doctripe of the 

Trinity. 
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I Rill only apply on© Bcriptwal test to this theory of the 
two natures in Christ. And it is one from which Trinita¬ 
rian^ cannot l^cape by their ordinary refuge of avoiding one 
set of statements by referring them to the humanity of Jesus, 
and another set of statements by referring them to his deity. 
It is God the Son, whom Trinitarians represent as becoming 
incarnate ifa the body of Jesus j it was God the Son who 
took humanity into union with deity; therefore whenever 
Jesus, ill his human nature, speaks of the divinity that dwelt 
within him, inspired him, and wrought through him, it must 
be God the Son to whom he refers. But this is never the 
case : Scrijiture does not know this doctrine, nor support its 
requisitions. It is always, “ the Father wlio dwelletli in me. 
He doeth the works.” 

It was asserted in Christ Church, that if tliere is not a 
plurality of persons in the godhead, the oriental style, let 
us make man in our own image,” and the use of the plural 
where we use the singular, made the word of God an agent of 
deception, and affected the morality of the divine mind. 
This is bold language; and, considering the evidence, as un- 
scholariikc as bold. We refrain from a retort in the same 
spirit. We look with unaffected ’s^onder upon the mind that 
is reckless enough, and ignorant enough of the sources of 
error within itself, to dare to say, if I am not right in my 
interpretation of Scripture, God is a deceiver.” Yet sucli 
men can charge others with making themselves judges of re¬ 
velation, and saying what God mist mean. 

I have not taken up that other thread of supposed scrip¬ 
tural intimations, which is thoi^ht to connect the Holy Spi¬ 
rit as a third Person in the unity of the godhead. This por¬ 
tion of the argument, strangely neglected by Trinitarians, 
who generally take for granted the deity and personality of the 
Holy Ghost as following without debate from the deity of 
Christ, since three not two is the favourite mythological and 
theological number, is however to form the subject of a sepa- 


V 
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rate Lecture in Christ Church, not yet delivered. Why 
there should be any necessity, on Trinitarian principles of 
theology, for a third person in tlie Godhead to perform “ the 
worky* as it is called, of the spirit of God in communica¬ 
tion with man, after the sacrifice of Christ had left the Fa- 
therms love free to operate, we cannot perceive, except npon 
the Platonic principle, that the Supreme One in the Trinity 
is an Essence perfectly abstracted, immoveable, and without 
action. Not wishing, however, to anticipate the argument, 
I shall only adduce one remarkable passage, in proof that 
the Holy Spirit could not, in the first age of the Gospel, 
have a deity and personality ascribed to it distinct from the 
deity and personality of God the Father. When Paul came 
to Ephesus, he found there some disciples, of whom he in¬ 
quired,—" Have you received the Holy Ghost since you be¬ 
lieved The answer is remarkable: We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” Now is it pos¬ 
sible that the Holy Ghost should be the third person of the 
Trinity, a constituent person in the Christian God, and 
that these ^‘believers,” though only disciples of John, should 
have been uninstructed in the doctrine ? TiTie Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of God, God himself in communication with man, 
naturally or supernaturally, the enlightening ijjfluence of the 
Spiritual Father revealing Himself to the spiritual nature of 
His children. 

I do not know what may appear convincing to other 
minds, but to me the Ecclesiastical History of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, witl^ its rise in human sources of Philosophy 
and Motive, and not in Revelation, seems a fact capable of 
being most clearly traced. Rarely indeed does the origin of 
an error so conspicuously disclose itself: rarely is its course 
so open to observation. On the other hand, if there is not 
decisive proof in Scripture of the strict and personal Unity 
of God, I must think that it is vain to prove any doctrine 
from the words of the Bible —{or sure I am that there is no 
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doctrine more distinctly, more guardedly, more simply, more 
repeatedly stated, tlian the great doctrine, that there is One 
God, and that the Father is that God. 

We are told that the " invisible things of God are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead.” Yet the Universe reveals no 
Trinity. Reason knows and requires no Trinity. Natural 
Religion is not Trinitarian. Scripture speaks of One God 
the Father, and of One Lord Jesus Christ. Gentile Philo¬ 
sophy and Ecclesiastical History are Trinitarian. In their 
pages we find this subject. Ecclesiastical History has nar¬ 
rated the rise and progress of these doctrines—and to Eccle¬ 
siastical History shall they finally be referred,—when another 
chapter is added, a chapter that unliappily yet remains to be 
written, the history of their decline and fall. 
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LECTURE VIII 


MAN, THE IMA HE OF GOD. 


BY UK\' ilENKY 


•' FOR A MAN INDEED OUGHT NOT TO ('OVER IILS HEAD, FORASMUCH A8 
Hi; IS THE IMAGE AND GLORY OF GOD 1 ('(«•. xi. 7 

"AND WHEN HE CAME TO HIMKELF, HE SAID—HOW MANY HIRED SER¬ 
VANTS OF MY FATHER'S HAVE IIREAD ENOUGH AND fo .SPARE, AND 1 
I'RRISH WITH HUNGER. 1 WILL ARISE, AND CO TO MY FAfllER, AND 
WIJ.L SAY (LNTO HIM -FATHER, I HAVE SIN N ED Air A1NST HEAVEN AND 
BEFORE THEE. AND AM NO MORE WOUrilY TO HE CALLED THY SON; 
MAKE ME AS ONE OF TUY HIRED SERVANTS.’—AkAc .vv 17—19 


\Vu are often told that man was orijjinally created in the 
image of his ]^[aker; andj in the rsamc connection^ we are 
told that, in his fall, he lost it. If this be true, we might 
('xpect tliat Scripture writers, in alluding to fallen man, would 
never ascribe to him so holy a resemblance. Paul, however, 
docs it in one of the texts 1 have quoted; and Paul is not 
alone in this ascription. In an ordinance to Noah, imme¬ 
diately after the deluge, we find the same truth made the 
foundation of a most solemn injunction. ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
loan^s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made he man.”* Had the resemblance of God 
been eifaced from the soul of man in the fall of Adam, there 
had been in this ordinance neither meaning nor solemnity. 
Since, therefore, the sacred writer uses the fact of man*s like¬ 
ness to God to stamp deeper guilt on the crime of murder; 

• fton. ix. 6. 

A 2 
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since, moreover, that fact is alleged after the narration of the 
fall,—^we are justified by Scripture in claiming this high and 
glorious distinction for our universal nature. 

I have quoted the second text, because the principle im¬ 
plied in it is identical with tl>at which I stand here to main¬ 
tain, namely, that sin is not of our nature, but against it; 
tliat it is not consistent with it, but contradictory to it; that 
to be sinful, is not to lie natural, but unnaturaL, Sin, pro¬ 
perly sjieaking, is moral delirium; and the progress towards 
that last paroxysm wdiich, by revulsion, arouses tlie soul 
from its madness, is eloquently symbolised in the parable 
from which my second text is taken. Having tried all that 
sin could offer him; having sunk to the very husks of carnal 
appetites, and vainly sought thus to satisfy the hunger of an 
immortal soul, wearied, disappointed, and disgusted j sa¬ 
tiated, but not satisfied, the prodigal arises from his torpor; 
he awakens from his wildering dream; the delirium that so 
long beset liim is dispersed ; with a cairn and clear brain he 
finds himself in open day-light, and discerns the empty and 
unsubstantial vanities for which, in a false hope, he spent his 
labour and bis strength, Vo reap at Is^t, in the bitterness of 
a repentant heart, nothing but grief, tribulation, and an¬ 
guish. 

Sin is not a following of nature, but a violence on it; 
not conformity, but contradiction to it. And so, as when 
returning life beats in the palsied heart, or the dawn of rea¬ 
son bursts again on the madman’s brain, the prtrdigal is said 
** to come to himselfwhen the spirit of moral renovation 
opens on him with compunctuous visitings of nature, and 
reveals to him a full sense of his condition. In his guilt he 
was at variance with all the moral instincts of humanity; 
and, in the sorrow of repentance, he needed as much to be 
afc peace with himself as M'ith his father* It is universally 

thus* God has established a certain order and barmonv in 

■* • 

our nature, appointed to each faculty a place and a pur- 
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pose ; and, in disturbing this arrangement, we become trans¬ 
gressors. We cannot sin against God without also sinning 
against our own aonls, for in them is the primitive revelation 
of God; and in thus sinning against our own souls, we may 
practically resist all the divine attributes of which our weak 
faculties are the dim reflection; God’s wisdom in the abuse of 
our intellect; his greatness in the loss of our moral dignity ; 
his goodness in the destruction of our charities; his purity 
in the corruption of our hearts. Unitarians are accused of 
making sin a light matter. We protest against the justice of 
the accusation. We hold sin to be the^greatest of evils, and 
the most dire of miseries. W'e hold it not as a mere social im¬ 
propriety, but we regard it as a dark disloyalty against con¬ 
science and against God. Much suffering, w'e know’, it in¬ 
flicts on society; but slight, indeed, is it compared with the 
ruin and devastation it works in our own souls. Here, at 
first, God impressed his image; here, at last, he fixes his 
tribunal: it is here his voice was heard in kindness, it is here 
it shall be also heard in judgment. God’s government is, like 
himself, spiritual. Man rules by outward power, God by 
inward inspiration; and it is the peculiarity of the divine 
legislation that, in the same indiv’idual, it attaches the con¬ 
demnation to the crime; forces transgression, to pronounce 
its owm sentence, and to inflict its own punishment. Human 
society has set up various bulwarks to guard its security; 
human law^-givers have accompanied their enactments 
fiercest penalties; and before Draco, and since, millions upon 
millions of God’s erring creatures have been offered, a san¬ 
guinary sacrifice to justice: superstition has personified all 
hideous evil in Satan,—the mighty sinner of creation,—the 
minister of eternal vengeance^—the great executioner of the 
universe; superstition has spread the limitless prisons of hell, 
and fi.Ued them with tortures, and lit those flames which it 
asserts are kept burning by the breath of an angry God^ and 
are never to be quenched during his everlasting existence j 
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but we assert, there is no scorn of society, there is no tor¬ 
ture of most cruel laws, there is no hell of superstition, 
deep, burning, and eternal as it may be, that can equal the 
agonies which man’s own sense of wrong and degradation 
heap upon his overwhelmed and sunken spirit. The gloiy of 
an immortal soul is beyond all outward glories; the majesty 
of empires and crowns, the splendour of the sun, the beauty 
of the firmament, the riches of the universe, are notliing in 
comparison. We say to those to whom it is our privilege to 
minister, though you were stripped of all that constitute your 
frail and present hap|)iness; though saddest reverses hecame 
your lot; though God laid his hand heavily upon you and 
your family, tore you from that rank and station that now 
make your glory; though your children and friends were one 
by one snatched from you, until you stood in the world-wil¬ 
derness like a branchless and a blasted tree ; though all illness 
of body and grief of mind were yours,—having an upright 
soul, it is but a light affliction compared with a guilty con¬ 
science, which could wield over earth a universal sceptre. 
The w'ages of sin is death,—death in tlie most tremendous 
meaning of that tremendous word,—death of purity, death 
of holy confidence, death''of self-respect, death of inward 
and outward peace. Sin' is misery, and the worst of miseries, 
—one that carries with it its own vengeance, is self-punished 
and self-cursed. True, we recognize no omnipresent and 
invisible tempter j true, we hold no gross and eternal punish¬ 
ment ; we preach no original malediction, and no inherent 
depravity; we proclaim no sin which blots out all light and 
hope around the mercy-seat of God, and scathes the heart of 
man with everlasting despair. True, we show you no maniac 
penitents, bewildered in the madness of remorse, shrieking 
on the death-bed which conscience peoples with furies. We 
announce no deity corning from heaven, putting on the frail 
existence of humanity, and expiating on the crosa the sin 
which had closed all access to peace. We. cannot, and if we 
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could we would not, freeze your hearts with ideas of torture, 
nor a|)pal you with threatemnga, nor echo on your ears the 
groans that never cease, the weepings, the wailings, the 
knashing of teeth, the sighs and hopeless complainings that 
swell for ever and ever a thickening smoke of torment. Inde¬ 
pendently of these things, there are other considerations 
more solemn,—more solemn, because more true,—there is 
our conscience; there is our peace ; there is the dignity of 
our whole spiritual nature j there is reverence for duty; there 
is the power to enjoy what is pure and beautiful; there is 
fitness for communion with God, w'ith all the righteous and 
the excellent,—these may be lost, or clouded by sin; and 
they may be so lost as never fully to be recovered. We count 
sin no slight evil, either as to its inward spirit or outward in¬ 
fluence : as 1 have stated, so we preach. And here, once for 
all, I enter my protest against the impeachment which charges 
us with stripping guilt of its danger and its awfulness. 

I. Human nature, according to the point from which we 
regard it, has a good or an evil aspect, each perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, and each perfectly true. The whole truth is then in 
neither separately, but in both conjointly. Fixing too in¬ 
tently on either, and carrying our ideas to extremes, we may, 
on the one side, flatter human nature above its merits; or, 
on the other, be guilty towards it of injustice: on the one 
side see in it all possible good, and on the other nothing but 
incorrigible evil: on the one side soar into Utopianism, and 
on the other descend into Calvinism. ITie Calvinistic view 
we hold to be false, the Utopian impossible. We have no 
idea of any perfect goodness or perfect happiness in this 
world, either possessed or to be attained. Whilst we pace 
our way in this earthly pilgrimage, sin and suffering must 
more ot less track our steps; the prodigaFs confession, and 
the publican^s prayer, must still be ours; the most favoured 
of God’s children have to meet, and bear their allotted 
griefs,^to see their glory grow dim, the desire of their eyes 
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vanish, and to look onward and backward through the mist 
of tears.. Sufficient of stem realities press upon us to crush 
at once the vision of a painless and sinless beatitude. Phy¬ 
sical wants and sufferings, the inevitable condition of our 
mortal nature, were there no other, are of themselves equal 
to the purpose. While an hospital exists among men, breath¬ 
ing with groans and sickly in its very look; while a death¬ 
bed is found, steeped in the weepings of affliction; whilst a 
stone marks and commemorates a spot where the dust is 
sacred to affection and to sorrow; the wildest dreamer has 
enough to rebuke his enthusiasm, and to cool it into sober¬ 
ness. And extreme or exaggerated expectations of our na¬ 
ture, are in still stronger contradiction to our moral consti¬ 
tution than our physical. In every individual, however 
humble his grade, and however sluggish his faculties, there is 
abundance to make him aware that perfection here is neither 
his condition nor his destiny,—numberless desires, passions, 
hopes, fears, expectancies; and no one imagines that all his 
desires are to he gratified, all his passions fulfilled, all his 
hopes accomplished, all his fears removed, all his expec¬ 
tancies realized. Want and wish pursue their strife to the 
end. As it is with the individual, so is it with society; for 
as society is an aggregate of individual persons, social cha¬ 
racter is an aggregate of individual characters. Evils, sins, 
and sorrows, must always, we fear, exist, both in the depths 
and on the surface of the great community: we look for no 
period in future time, when those antagonist passions and 
rivalries shall he extinct—which place man into resisting con¬ 
tact to man, when riches, and fame, and power, shall not be 
sought for with avidity and strife, and create the throng of 
passions which spring from their desire and their abuse; we 
look for no |>eriod when the strong universally will use their 
strength in righteousness and mercy, when the poor and the 
weak shall cease to he victims, and have full justice done to 
them: we dare scarcely hope for a period when the massive 
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throne of tyranny, whether political or sacerdotal, should he 
swept away upon the flood of emancipated progression; and, 
with equal fear, we think of the tyrannies of caste and creed, not 
less dark or obstinate; and although not entirely in despair, 
we look forward with timid anticipation to a time when the 
war of opinion shall be changed for Christian peace, and the 
fierce cry of bigotry give place to the hymn with which the 
angels sung our Saviour’s birth. We see no prospect that men 
shall lay aside their selfishness, and act in the spirit of uni¬ 
versal cliarity, or that they shall so curb it as to harmoniae 
it with the good of others! that they shall become universally 
disinterested, forbearing, candid, and generous; tliat the 
proud man will put oft' his scorn, and the oppressor break or 
throw away his sceptre. Moral and social evils wull unques¬ 
tionably be mitigated, but the sources of them lie too deep 
for extinction,—^w'ere extinction desirable, which it is not: for 
these elements of our nature are wrong only accidentally; 
while, essentially, they are right. Knowing that an argu¬ 
ment gains nothing by concealing the objections to it, I have 
thus far been liberal in admissions: I will make one admis¬ 
sion more. I acknowledge that an over-estimate of the actual 
condition and prospects of human nature, as Well as their 
undue depreciation, is likely to have injurious consequences. 
One of the worst is this; that, creating vivid and unreal 
hopes, they rebound with harsh and cruel disappointments ; 
the fervour of expectation turns into despair; the glow of 
generous, but blasted enthusiasm, cools down into apathy, 
if it does not wither into cynicism; ei stacy that was too in¬ 
tense to last, and too extravagant to be well founded, either 
renounces altogether its early faith, or, casting away its hope, 
coniplains through life in grief and despondency. Desires, 
bright and beautiful, are broken, and tlieir light scattered in the 
dust. Aspirations, once too big for utterance, turn back to the 
bosom that nourished them,—hitherto their palace, now their 
prison,—and thore waste away in hopeless thinking, or die in 
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the echoes of unavailing murmurs. Such mistakes are to be 
lamented, but not to be scorned j for that suffering is not to 
be despised which has its foundation in profound and exten¬ 
sive sympathy. And it is not in the power of minds more 
obtuse and slow to measure or conceive the pain of those 
who, with a moral imagination that goes out to the very 
limits of humanity, and a piercing sensibility that enters into 
tlie hidden places where suffering weeps unnoted, and sin lies 
down unredeemed, that in the spirit of unselfish love feels 
the woe and guilt of a race, as though they were personal 
afflictions, it is not easy, I say, to estimate the pain such 
men undergo: when some conjuncture of events, w'hicli 
seemed the dawn of virtue, of liberty, of peace, of brother¬ 
hood, turns out a mockery and a contradiction; when they 
live to see that their noblest aspirings were hut as the bab¬ 
blings of vanity; that the circumstances of which they 
augured most hopefully, proved as empty as shapes of vapour 
painted by the rising sun; that changes, of which they pro¬ 
phesied in most exulting strains, reversed all their calcula¬ 
tions, lliis is no vague speculation ; there have been many 
instances in fact, and we can imagine many more. Had 
Lutber been defeated in his attempt for religious reformation; 
had Howard departed to bis rest with the sorrowful con¬ 
viction that he left cells as dark, and prisoners as hopeless, as 
he found them ; had Wilberforce closed his life in despair of 
all redemption for the slave; had Washington fought in vain 
the fight for independence, vseeing no prospect for liis 
country, but submissively to bear the yoke for ever; we have 
no doubt that each would have experienced a more oppressive 
anguish than from the keenest of personal afflictions. In 
such cases there were, of course, the soundness of concep¬ 
tion and wisdom of execution which ensure success; but in 
others, it often happens that the disappointment is not the 
less bitter because the expectations were baseless. 

Opposed to this scheme is that of rigid Calvinism. By 
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the latteF system the whole nature is described as hopelessly 
corrupt, and language affords no colouring which can give 
shades deep enough for the theological picture. Minutest 
analysis is used to prove man such a being, that when con¬ 
sidered you find him to be a compound of fiend and brute— 
such a being that you wonder God would allow him to dis¬ 
grace existence, to pollute creation, and not annihilate, and 
blot him out from the universe, siudi a being tliat if cor¬ 
rectly described the very continuance of society becomes a 
miracle and a marvel. Ills intellect, we are told, is utterly 
and spiritually darkened, his will the slave of sin, set to work 
iniquity greedily, his imagination corrupt, his passions re¬ 
bellious, his afFectioiiK per^'crtcd, incapable of good in thought, 
word, or deed, and completely devoted to evil. Taking this 
view as correct, we might suppose the prime use of man’s 
understanding was to devise wickedness, of his memt}ry to 
prolong the thoughts of it, of his will to form only guilty re¬ 
solves, and of his passions to riot in all that is vile and un¬ 
godly. We liave thus the whole spiritual and moral man 
steeped in black and baleful infamy. To sustain these asser¬ 
tions, appeal is made to experience; and proof is found of 
entire and universal depravity in lustory, laws, and literature. 
Any conclusion drawn from these goes but to testify what we 
arc ready to concede, that man is an imperfect being, and 
that the evidence of his imperfection is stamped upon most 
of his actions and productions. But the testimony is par¬ 
tially and unjustly quoted. Another estimate of the same 
evidence would argue as strongly, and even more so, for the 
inherent goodness of man. If ,we take the instance of hu¬ 
man laws it will at once illustrate and confirm my assertion. 
If laws prove the existence and universality of crime, they 
prove also the existence and universahty of the sense of 
justice, for laws, so far as they embody general principles, are 
the expression of common and collective sentiments. Indi¬ 
rectly, they prove yet i^iorefor, after all, the great mass of 
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truth and rectitude exists independently of laws, is such as 
no law could reach, is in, fact such that without it no law's 
could have a moment’s force. In the effort to make good an 
indictment against human nature, an industry and labour 
are expended, as perverse as they are pertinacious; the lowest 
purlieus of depravity are raked, the deepest mines of wicked¬ 
ness are w'orked with a zeal as ardent as the veriest raiser w'ould 
seek for hidden treasure, the blackest evils of the worst times 
are adduced, the pages of history that arc the most darkly 
stained, are tom out and severed from the context; and for 
what purpose is all this ? Why, to make the noblest work of 
God odious ; to vilify that nature which was glorified in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. If human nature is so 
thoroughly depraved and vile, as so frequently asserted, the 
scheme of orthodoxy is most improbable, and a fallen huma¬ 
nity, as it paints humanity, instead of giving Christianity con¬ 
sistency, renders it the most perplexing of paradoxes. For if 
man be thus naturally vile and depraved—corrupted in every 
faculty, whence these high counsels in heaven concerning 
him ; whence the union of three infinite and co-eternal per¬ 
sons to save a wTetch, the extinction of whom would have been 
mercy to the universe; whence the counsels of the Father, 
the incarnation of the Son, and that death of a God-man on 
Calvary, at which we are told the angels trembled and creation 
stood aghast j along wfith all, the constant and supernatural 
agency of the Holy Spirit ? If man be really as worthless 
and as wicked as W'e are often told he is, all this, (with reve¬ 
rence I speak it,) seems a want of wisdom and a waste of 
strength. Though it may be considered over bold I will go 
a step further. If the one sin of Adam was to work such 
complete ruin in all his countless posterity; if it was to be 
the source of such an irremediable wickedness, and unrelieved 
misery, if notwithstanding the united work of three infinite 
agents, there was still, to be a bottomless pit and an everlast¬ 
ing smoke of torment, a black and boundless ocean of guilt 
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and pain, swelled by gloomy streams ever and ever flowing 
in from earth, for which infants were sealed in their birth, 
to which the lost are consigned in their death—^if this be the 
lot to which the great mass of our species is destined—of 
which the first tear is a symbol, and the last sigh a passport, 
—if hell still is more peopled than heaven, then the infinite 
agencies of redemption might have been spared, this hopeless 
and illimitable anguish might have been extinguished, and 
the annihilation of our first parents would have been the 
greater mercy and the greater salvation. 

Appeal is made to scripture with still greater confidence 
than to experience. There is one to whom reference is never 
made for testimony to this doctrine, and that is onr Lord 
Jesus Christ; and if such doctrine were true, it is strsinge 
that he who needeth not that any should testify of man, be¬ 
cause he knew what was in man, did not reveal it, and stamp 
it with all the solemnity of Ins authority. It may with confi¬ 
dence be asserted that such a dogma as the inherent and 
universal corruption of human nature is neither asserted nor 
justified by any Scrij)ture from Genesis to Revelations. Tlie 
Bible, I admit to be a moral, an^^also a providential history; 
and in this relation, I admit also, that it contains many strong 
statements of human w'ickedness; but they all refer to periods 
of pernliar degeneracy, and a fair study of tlic context "will 
plainly show they have defined limitations. In the appendix 
to this lecture I will subjoin a list of texts usually pleaded 
for this doctrine, the mere exhibition of which is sufficient to 
expose its utter want of a Scriptural ‘hundation.* On the 
present occasion I sliall confine my remarks to'the proofs 
alleged from Paul to the Romans. StripTj^ing the sub¬ 
ject of all the mysticism with which it luas been encum¬ 
bered, and identifying ourselves with th e mind and times 
of the apostle, let us clearly see what^\vas his object, and 
then we shall truly apprehend the na/ture of his argument. 
Paul’s object was twofold ; first, to sWqw that the Gospel was 

♦ Sec Appendix, j. 
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universal. This was opposed to the circumscribed nation¬ 
ality of Judaism. Secondly, tliat it was inward and spiritual. 
This was again opposed to the ritual and legal exactitude of 
Judaism, ^riic General course, therefore, of tlie argument 
is directed against Jewish thoughts and Jewish prejudices, 
and to maintain tlie admissibility of the Gentiles to the Chris¬ 
tian church. He has then to make good two propositions:— 
namely, that God. is impartially and equally the God of all 
men; and that fidelity of heart is the essence of all true re¬ 
ligion. We might sum up the whole system of the Apos¬ 
tle in two simple sentences of his letter: “ Is he the God of 
the Jews only ? is he not also the God of the Gentiles ? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also.” ^Fhe other assertion is, that with 
tlie heart man believeth unto righteousness.” Proving these 
two principles, lie utterly demolishes all Jewish claims. The 
Apostle proceeds fo open the new aspect which Jesus pre¬ 
sented of the character of God—that of grace or mercy. 
Moses proclaimed Jehovah as a God of law, Jesus revealed 
him as a God of grace. Paul cautiously, but Avith power, 
argues most convincingly that in this relation only can men 
confidently approach him, ,.but in this relation there is free 
access for all. None have a claim from merit, for all are 
guilty. With remarkable prudence, he takes, first, the case of 
the Gentile, and the state of the world in his own time saj)- 
pUed him examples in melancholy abundance. There was, 
therefore, no ground for Gentile exultation or Jewish jealousy, 
for the gospel was offered to the Heathens, not as a thing of 
^n^t but of favour,not as reward for tbeir holiness, but as 
a remedy^/ the Jews, who looked with bitter 

contempt oh?^ themselves, who imagined every spi¬ 
ritual advantag alone, this would he most 

t)ffensive. The question which thence arose was this t-— 
As the Gentiles ob\ously were accepted before God, only on 
the ground of his whether the Jews could claim ac¬ 
ceptance on any Apostle had most con- 
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vincingly shown that the Gentiles had violated the sense of 
duty inscribed upon their hearts, with equal force of reasoning 
lie proves that the Jews had violated the precepts written in 
their law; one, therefore, had no right to accuse the other— 
both were guilty in the sight of God, and both had equal need 
of his mercy,—But, the Jews were not only wrong in their 
ideas on the extent of the Creator's goodness, but also on the 
true nature of human virtue. As they considered his special 
providence confined to themselves, so they imagined the only 
acceptable obedience was in the rigid observance of their own 
minute precepts and ceremonies. In opposition to this Paul 
contends that justification is by faith, and not by’ the works 
of the law—not a faith which implies a mere assent to 
a series of scholastic jiropositions, but a faith w'hich con¬ 
sists in a trusting and confiding spirit. The Apostle places 
saving holiness, not in outward and measured precepts, but 
in living and inward principles—in allegiance to God and 
Christ, in the loyalty f)f a true and pure heart—in the spirit 
that makes obedience more a life than a law. To say then 
that God holds man sternly to a code of inevitable condem¬ 
nation, to say that any one trai^sgression, liowever slight, 
sets at naught the whole tendency of tlie character and life, 
not only leaves Paul’s reasoning without force, but subverts 
the gospel to its very foundations. Our Lord in the parable 
represents a master as thus addressing his unforgiving servant, 
O thou wicked servant, 1 forgave thee all that debt because 
thou desiredst me-—shouldcst not thou also have had com¬ 
passion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee ?” 
The character of God as described by ortliodoxy is the con¬ 
tradictory of this. But w’e are informed that God is a Jiulge, 
and, analogous to human judges, on the tribunal of the uni¬ 
verse, lays aside all private considerations. The assimilation 
is at once low and false. God has no evidence to examine, 
no proliabilities to balance, no decision to arrive at, no for¬ 
mal sentence to pronounce—there is no distinction in the 
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case l>etween God and man, analogous to that between an 
earthly, judge, and his accused fellow-mOrtal j there is no such 
distinction with Gh>d as a personal relation and a publie one, 
for God is the same in all relations. dominion is in the 
spirit; there he reurards, and there he punishes; there is no 
reward separate from the direct results of righteousness itself 
issuing in blessedness, and no j^enalty separate from the re¬ 
sults of sin itself issuing suffering, and each in the proportion 
in which the character is sanctified or depraved. Forgive¬ 
ness of sin then, is peace of conscience, springing from a 
regenerated heart, and when man with a thoughtful and en¬ 
lightened spirit can forgive himself, God forgives him. We, 
at least those of us personally engaged in this controversy, 
maintain no such doctrine as the pardon of sin on con¬ 
dition of repentance—as if repentance were something offered 
and remission an equivalent received instead. On the con¬ 
trary, we see in repentance but the painful revulsion of a soul 
from a moral state found by sad experience to be unworthy 
of it: a struggle upward in many sighs and fears to the high 
estate from which it has fallen, in repentance itself we sec 
but an additional instance of the anguish which sin never 
fails to entail. We regard it not as a merit, but a'penalty. 
We grant the universality of sin, as fully as any can assert it. 
We know it is written, ^‘all men have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God”—and we admit the trutli of the 
assertion. Wherever man is, there will be sin, for we ex¬ 
pect in no place —no, not in heaven itself—^to find in man 
the perfection of a deity. It has been a.sserted, that every 
man has an ideal in his soul above his actual Conduct. This 
has been used for condemnation of our nature, we take it as 
the glory of it—as an evidence that the spirit of God is ex¬ 
tinguished in no man. We are ready to concede, not that 
the open transgressor comes short of the glory of God, but 
the best mCn come far short of the glory of their own ideal, 
and the sense of .that short coming is acute, in the degree 
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that their apprehensions of moral loveliness are clear and 
purified, fiivery mnn with his conscience in a right state 
lamenjts with more heart-felt sorrow the sins which are inward 
than those which are outward, not those which have been ex¬ 
posed to the world, but those which only God has seen. 
We desire in no sense to mitigate tlie deep injury of sinful¬ 
ness j hut when we are told, that God, in vindication of his 
holy law, must subject man to an unsparing standard of 
judgment, orthodoxy to be consistent should have the un¬ 
mitigated penalty inflicted on every personal transgressor. 
We are unable to conceive how the righteousness of any 
law can be vindicated by contriving an escape for the guilty 
by the suffering of the innocent, Wc do not make void the 
law—^nay, we establish it, for we hold, and we preach it also, 
that transgression vindicates in the person of the sinner tlie 
claims of holiness, righteously and completely, in anguish 
and tribulation. I hear close the polemical division of this 
lecture, and now for the remaining time I shall dwell on views 
more positive. 

II. Having elucidated two extreme and false systems 
of human nature, I shall now adduce some of these essen¬ 
tials which properly entitle it to be considered in the likeness 
of God, I shall pass over the faculties of mere intellect and 
taste, for these are not denied. I do this for the sake of 
brevity, for it would be easy to prove that without sense of 
moral beauty in the soul, even these could have no high de- 
velopement, philosophy would lose its wisdom, science its 
uses, painting its glow, architecture it.> majesty, sculpture 
its grace, poetry, tmd el<xi«euce their inspiration. It would 
be easy, I maintain, to show, that without conceptions of 
the divine, the true, the right, and the beautiful, there would 
be neither power nor materials in human nature from which 
tp create a single great work of mind, nothing to evince the 
might of genius or the immortality of thought. I shall, 
however, in all my subsequent remarks, confine myself to 
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what without dispute is strictly moral. We contend not for 
au infallibility in man’s reason, neither do we assert impec¬ 
cability in his will; as we admit error in the one, we can 
admit sin in the other. But when wo speak of the moral 
nature of man, we regard it not partially, but as a wdiole, 
not in its accidental exceptions, but in its essential eorjisti- 
tution. Of this constitution we assert that virtue and good¬ 
ness are the true and native attributes. For the position that 
sin is not natural but unnatural, not in accordance with Im- 
manity but contrary to it, we have the testimony of the great 
bishop Butler .*—“ Every work,” he says, of nature and 
art is a system; and as every particular thing, both natural 
and artificial, is for some use or purpose, out of or beyond 
itself, one may add to what has already been brought into 
the true idea of a system, its conduciveness to this or more 
ends. Let us instance in a watch; Suppose the several 
parts taken to pieces and placed apart from each other; lot a 
man have ever so exact a notion of these several parts, unless 
he considers the respect and relations which they have to 
each other, he will not have any thing like the idea of a 
watch. Suppose these several part« brought together, and 
any how^ united, neither will he yet, be the union ever so 
close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to that 
of a watch. But let him view these several pai’ts put to¬ 
gether, or consider them as to be put together in the manner 
of a watch—let Ivim form a notion of the relation which 
these several parts have to each other, all conducive in their 
several ways to this purpose, showing the hour of the day,— 
and then he has the idea of a watch. Thus it is with the 
inward nature of man. Appetites, passions, affections, and 
the principle of reflection, conscience, considered severally 
as the inward parts of our inward nature, do not at all give 
us an idea gf the system of thivS nature. And this our na¬ 
ture is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it ap- 

• Pref. tw Sermons. 
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peats, that its nature, that is, constitution or system, is 
adapted to measure time. What in fact commonly happens 
is nothing to t)ie question. ISvery work of art is apt to be 
out of order: but this is so far from being according to its 
system, that let the disorder increase, and it will destroy it.” 
The author then goes on to say, that—Nothing can pos¬ 
sibly be more contrary to our nature than vice, meaning by 
nature not only the several parts of our internal frame, but 
also the constitution of it. Poverty and disgrace, tortures 
and death, are not so contrary to it. Misery and injustice 
are indeed equally contrary to some different parts of our 
nature taken singly, but injustice is moreover contrary to the 
whole constitution of the nature.” And here I will repeat a 
fine remark from the same noble thinker, used already, in a 
note by one of my fellow-labourers in this discussion.— 
“ We should learn,” says the philosophical prelate, “ to be 
cautions lest we charge God foolishly, by ascribing that to 
him, or the nature he has given us, which is wholly owing to 
its abuse. Men may speak of the degeneracy and corrup¬ 
tion of the world, according to the exjiericnce tliey have had 
of it, but human nature considered .as the divine workman¬ 
ship should, methinks, be treated as sacred: for in the image 
of God made be man.” * 

In human nature, under all its fonns, we recognize two 
eternal moral elements; which, though frequently perverted, 
can never be destroyed. I mean sympathy and conscience, 
the feeling of a common nature, and the sense of right and 
wrong. If we consider the truth, the power, and extent of 
sympathy, though nothing else remained in man, this alone 
would prove his assimilation to God; would prove, to use 
the language of the Apostle, that he was still a partaker of 
the divine nature. In what numberless forms is it mani¬ 
fested !—rising from instinct to godliness. Wc see it in 
family affections. Wherever we meet a liomc, however rude 

* See XoU’ 2. 
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the beings th^t it shelters, vrhether it be scooped in the 
show, or be a tent bn the desert, wherever "the loves of 
parents and children, of brothers and sistefs, are interchanged 
within the sphere of its operation, We have the spirit of a 
common heart. We see it also in love of colintry. From those 
who surround him in his dwelling, man enlarges the compass 
of his affections, until they embrace those who, with himself, 
tread the same soil, and speak the same tongue. The general 
glory, honour, and prosperity of his country, become dear to 
him; and from habits of loving association, there, more than 
any where else, the heavens have a brighter smile, and nature 
wears a kinder face. Every nation has had its piitriots; and, 
whether successful or not, whether victorious in the field or 
bleeding on the scaffold, they evince the power With which 
the sentiment of common good can overcome the force of 
selfish interests. We see the strength of sympathy in the 
love of man generally, and especially in that species of it 
which assumes the fonn of compassion. Whence else the 
mass of goodness which proves that humanity, with all its 
evils and its errors, is a most merciful nature. Misery, in 
any form, is an appeal that is rarely disregarded. The stran¬ 
ger, whose face we never saw before, if it be seamed and 
marred by suffering, in his misfortune becomes a brother; 
and what is yet harder, our foe, in his sorrow, seems once 
more a friend. Men find it hard to pardon a prosperous 
enemy; but there are few so callous whom a fallen one 
would not disarm of hatred. Hunger, thirst, cold, naked¬ 
ness, desertion, orphanages, imprisonment, sickness—every 
want that afflict the wretched—^have their provision in human 
mercy, not only from individual hands, but from collective 
hearts. When man is maligned as utterly corrupt—as at 
enmity with God and his kind, we may point to thou¬ 
sands occupied in works of beneficence, and to refugees for 
misery in every land, and claim as witnesses against the ac¬ 
cusers. And we stop not with the woes that fall diriectly 
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under the Eensessufferers whu wasted their sighs and 
their tears in darkness, have been thought of vdth grief by 
those whom they, knew not, and visited with glad tidings 
when they least expected* The piercing supplication of 
wretchedness has been sometimes wafted across continents and 
oceans without failing, or being weakened by the distance; 
and the cry of anguish, uttered at one extreme of earth, has 
fallen with power on human hearts at the other. We speak 
not of bodily wants alone, but equally of the soul’s wants. 
Tlie ignorant iiave those who feel and work for them, and 
there are some who do not scorn the most guilty ; there are 
many pure souls who never themselves knew contamination, 
who can turn with mercy to the despised, and bleed with sor- 
sow that the work of God should lie so deep in ruin. And, 
whether with right or wrong principles, whether by right or 
wrong agencies, whether in right or wrong methods, this sen¬ 
timent can have no illustration so sublime as the various ex¬ 
ertions here, and throughout the globe, for the religious 
regeneration of mankind. Is there, then, nothing godlike 
in the spirit which gives unity and love to home; nothing 
godlike in the,s|)irit which, with unselfish devotion, causes a 
man to sacrifice his own interests in his nation’s good; no¬ 
thing godlike in the spirit which makes the sufferer a bro¬ 
ther, , whether stranger or enemy; which can pierce the 
haunts of loathsome want; which can feel for the body and 
the soul, and draw near, in generous pity, both to distress 
and crimewhich dreams, with tortpred imagination, of the 
unseen tribulation of the dungeon, an^l rests not until the 
fresh breeze is on the prisoner’s brow, and the bright and 
cheerful sunshine on his eye; which stretches forth its ample 
charity to the utmost regions of earth; and, wherever there 
is a complaint of physical or spiritual need, admits it is a 
. brother’s cry, and hears it not in vain ? 

. I^he very passions, which might seemingly he urged against 
this reasoning, are but so many confirmations of it. Men 
have sometimes tried to be independent of others; they 
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failed. Men haVe tried to live apart from others, and to dis¬ 
pense with the general affections of hfej they failed. Men 

have tried to 9ot Opinion at defianccj and to ^i^gard esteem; 

they also failed. And, in the few rare and extreme cases in 
which men have been more than usually sordid, selfish, and 
anti-soeial, the isolation to which they have, been abandoned 
evinced their conduct to be averse to nature; and, whilst it 
proved their folly, inflicted tlieir chastisement. Emulation, 
envy, jealousy, vanity, ambition, and various other pas¬ 
sions, afford evidence to the same pui'pose: for, what is 
emulation, but the struggle for the greatest share of appre¬ 
ciation ; and envy, but the malignity of disappointment j and 
jealousy, but the suspicion of not possessing it,—perchance, 
of not deserving it; and vanity, but the puny desire to at¬ 
tain, or the timid l.ope that it already has it; and ambition, 
but the strong effort of a strong nature to have a lasting life 
in the admiration and memory of men: all, in their several 
ways, converging in evidence of one truth, namely, that 
community of feeling is amongst the greatest distinctions of 
our nature. In truth, it is only by this that man understands 
man. It is this that opens to man the heart of man ; that, 
from the first human being to the last, forms a chain of com¬ 
mon emotion, which indissolubly links mankind of all gene¬ 
rations into one brotherhood. Without this, history would 
be a dead letter; laws and customs, but puedes; arts, con¬ 
fused and shapeless ; past languages and literature, but empty 
babble; and by-gone religions and philosophy, but unintel¬ 
ligible names. This common sympathy is that by which we 
know the meaning of history; by wliich we know the force 
of laws and customs; by which we know the beauty and im¬ 
mortality of art; by which we are enabled to interpret lan¬ 
guage, literature, philosophy, and religion; by which we are 
made one with our race, and identified in kindred with all 
that have ever ennobled or adorned it. 

A second characteristic I have mentioned, in man, is the 
sense of duty, the sense of right and wrong. In this more 
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than in any othinr quality km bears the impress of his divine 
original* The sense of duty is an essential part of human 
natut^. A man might as well endeavour to lay aside the 
consciousness of his rational existence as to get rid of the 
itlea of an immoveable distinction between good and evil, 
between virtue and vice. 1 know that, in the operations of 
tlie mural sense, there have been apparent contradictions; but 
if wc were to deny it on tliis ground, we should deny the ex¬ 
istence even of reason itself, for many of its conclusions are 
apparently contradictory. We assert the reality of the ra¬ 
tional faculty, but not its infallibility; in like manner, we 
assert the reality of the moral faculty, but not its infallibility. 
1 know that it seems various in its operation, not only from 
national and religious difl'crences, but also from individual 
sophistries. Men pronounce just judgment on the sins of 
others; but when they come to pass sentence on their ov n, 
they invent a thousand excuses for justification or leniency; 
but these excuses do not satisfy themselves. And when they 
are alone with their ovn hearts, in silent and sober thought, 
the deception will not bear to be scrutinized, and truth is 
justified by conscience. The sense of duty is universal. 
Wherever we meet man, we meet one who, in some way or 
other, is the creature of moral feeling; and although the 
moral sentiment may be superstitiously or fanatically directed, 
there are essential ideas in wliich it never changes. Wild 
actions and awful evils may, I know, be perpetrated under a 
mistaken sense of duty, and done v ith the fiercer zeal be¬ 
cause they are considered to be duty. Under its influence, 
men can not only sacrifice others but themselves: in one age 
or country, a man can lacerate himself before an image or an 
idol, or look calmly on the rack on which a tortured fellow 
creature shivers, or he can come from his retreat of self-in¬ 
fliction to the place where he persecutes; and, if the case 
compelled, he could go himself from that to the stake of 
martyrdom. The sentiincnt is true to itself, and the misdi* 
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rection of it lies in other sources: yet ufitU ah its diversities, 
justice, mercy, and truth, nave ever the instinctive approval 
of conscience, whilst wrong, cruelty, and falsehood, under 
whatever forms disguised, are abhorrent to it» The sense of 
duty presents man to us in the most glorious aspects of his 
nature; and that sentiment is not always misdirected. By its 
power in the soul, we observe appetites governed, passipns 
subjected, and temptation overcome ; by its inspiration, when 
necessity calls, we obsen^e men devoting themselves in the 
spirit of martyrdom to truth and light, casting pleasure 
aside, forsaking whatever was dear to them, and despising life 
itself. Whatever change for good has occurred in the history 
of man, is a witness for the force of duty, for it has been 
worked out in much travail and self-denial; whatever we have 
most precious in our spiritual or social blessings, whether 
our liberties or our religion, we owe to the spirit of duty $ it 
is enshrined in the memory of all our benefactors; it is con¬ 
secrated in the blood of martyrs. Signal instances, of this 
kind may strike more forcibly from tjieir distinctness and 
saliency; but the mightiest energy of duty is in the economy 
of general life. Go into the open mart of the world, and, 
in all the astonishing complexities that are spread over tJiat 
wide scene, consider to what an extent man trusts man, wid 
is trusted in return, mutual confidence forming the immu-;, 
table foundation of the vast social structure. It is base in¬ 
justice to human nature to assert that all this is the effect «f 
interest or fear; without pervading coi^cience, mere interest 
or fear would be as powerless , to sustain society as the arm of 
man to move the orbs of heaven; without conscience, human 
laws could either have no existence or no power,—mere ropes 
of sand, that a touch could sever; passion would have no 
scruple, desire no limit, but po.wer^ and selfishness no control,, 
but a superior opposing force : the strong would prostrate 
the weak by violence, and the weak would in turn overreach, 
tlie strong by guile, deceit, and fraud. r, ^ 
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1 am willing to admit, as 1 have before admitted^ that social 
man is encompasai^ with many injurious influences, and 1 
know that he does not always esea^ guiltless; I know that 
many vices are generated in society, and nourished by its 
corruptions; that pride, both worldly and religious, walks 
through life With anti-social heart and clouded brow, wrapped 
up in its own miserable importance, exulting in vanities, 
self-worshipping and self-cnslavcd; that covetousness, sur¬ 
feited with acquisition, still works on, and still cries “morej;” 
that licentiousness goes its way in dtu^kness, and leaves de¬ 
struction in its path ; that envy broods over its own solitary 
and unacknowledged malice, sickens at the pleasure or the 
fame it cannot reach; that gospel charity is often slain in the 
collision of creeds and passions, and Christian zeal heated into 
bigotry but these, I repeat again, are not our nature, and 
judgment against it on such grounds is quite as unjust, as if 
we should seek out the hospitals to test the health of a 
community, visit but prisons to decide on its morals, and 
pass only through asylums for lunatics to form an opinion of 
its intelligence. But even in its sins, humanity loses not the 
evidence of its divine relationship. *The image of God may 
be darkened, but the impress is deep as ever. The capacity 
of sin equally implies the capacity of holiness; transgres¬ 
sion implies the knowledge of a law, inspired or revealed; 
the violation, therefore, of moral injunctions includes the 
high capability of moral perception. Whence but from the 
greatness of our nature is the deep misery of sin—^whence, 
1 might say, but frorti its holiness?—whence but from its 
adaptation to goodness, are the ruin and the dislocation 
which guilt Can work in our whole inward frame and consti- 
tutibn? llience it is, that it is that the conscience, de¬ 
throned and humiliated, is torn by remorse, worse incom¬ 
parably than bodily torture; thence it is, that the affections 
either become a total and disorganized wreck, or, wounded 
by a sense of shame and lost dignity, bow clown with sorrow 
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or wittier in despair. Thence it is, that the good and pure 
are shunned, and the evil sought, for the one cause a feeling 
of contrast too painful to he borne, tlie other afford a refuge 
by their moral assimilation, and the spirit needs support 
wherever it can be found, llience it is, that when the 
guilty have utterly lost their own respect, and the approba¬ 
tion of the virtuous, that crime becomes desperation and re¬ 
morse madness,—that conscience is silenced in delirious self- 
defence, and that plunge after jdunge sinks them lower and 
lower in the gulf of spiritual perdition. And yet human cha¬ 
racter is rarely ever such a wreck as not to have some rem¬ 
nant to justify its origin and parentage; some embers of the 
sacred fire smouldering in the sanctuary,—some gleams of 
affection,—some dawnings of memory, that open to the weary 
spirit the quiet and happiness of better days,—some femches 
of mercy that has yet a sigh for wretchedness,—some visit- 
ings of compunction,—some unconscious desires to be good 
once more,—some timid hopes of pardon,*—-some secret 
prayers to be made better. The human soul is a great mp- 
tery, and so indeed is human life j wc observe a few pal¬ 
pable and external manifestations, but how little know we 
of the secret and unseen workings! Tliat the good in every 
human being, even such as strikes us as the worst, prepon¬ 
derates over the evil, is, I am persuaded, not the imagination 
of a fanciful charity, but a fact and a reality. 

But though more crime existed in actual life than has ever 
been alleged, our doctrine would yet be true. We enter on 
no defence of man in the whole of his conduct. We con¬ 
tend for his inherent capacities, and in arguing for these, we 
are entitled to select our illustrations from the highest speci¬ 
mens of nature, and not from the lowest. We contend for 
its capacity to subjugate passion to"* principle—to sacri6(5e 
present desarcs to progressive good—^to resign selfish inte¬ 
rests to hunian ones-r-to give the spiritual and eternal a pre¬ 
dominance over the sensual and the temporal; and we con- 
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tend for thb, not as a thing possible, but a thing proved: 
w«‘contend feu* what has its evidence in abundance of ex¬ 
amples, If we could point to one patriot, to one philan¬ 
thropist, to one martyr, to one holy man, in each of these 
tlie fact would have sufficient attestation : but humanity has 
its armies of patriots, and philanthropistSj and martyrs, and 
saints. With these the lowest of us are united in a kindred 
nature, and dignified by a common brotherhood. But pass¬ 
ing from characters of tliis magnitude, come wc to the ordi¬ 
nary existence that is common to us all. Every life, from 
the palace to the cottage, is one more or less of self-denial 
and labour—K>ne in which we must continually defer to others 
and work for them. Cast your imagination over the vast 
throng of this busy world: consider the countless modes in 
which they are all toiling with head and hand, from the man 
of genius to t)»e labourer of field or factory,—from tlie proud¬ 
est merchant to his meanest seryant,^—scarcely a movement 
in it all that has not a reference to others beyond the agent, 
—scarcely a movement that has not some connection with a 
human love or a human duty. Retire from the crowd to 
their dwellings, and, except in cases«of last degradation, they 
are, on the whole, retreats of mutual kindness. If there be 
grief, there is compassion,—if there be illness, there is un¬ 
wearied tenderness,—if there be death, there is sorrow. It 
will perhaps be said, that all this may very weU consist with 
a reprobate state. If so, it only proves that no state is so 
reprobate, as not to be consistent with a great mass of ex¬ 
cellence. If to confer happiness and show mercy be not 
goodness, we are at a loss to explain fclm goodness of God or 
of Christ. And as we descend in the scale of society^ we dis¬ 
cover human nature with peculiar trials, and also with peculiar 
virtues. Amongst the poor and laborious classcsfwe may find 
some grossness, but we find much goodness; and to a conside¬ 
rate mind the wonder will be, that their grt^ssness is not more, 
and their goodness less. We behold them often patient under 
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manifold oppi*es^ions, forbearing against many “wrongs j nn* 
cbinplaimng in the midst of afflictions, toUing on frbm yortth 
to age m the same routine of laborionS mobMony j resigned 
in illness, thoogh it takes that strength from them whiOh is 
their only refuge, merciful to each other, giving aid to want 
out of want; all divine evidence that there is in humanity a 
godlike spirit, which nothing can suppress, not sin, ignorance, 
poverty, nor any ill of life^ 

I have spoken of our divine affinity chiefly in the goodness 
that unites us to our species, but there is a tendency tow’ards 
God himself in which that affinity is still more clearly seen. 
It is made manifest in our capacity to know God. God is a 
spirit, and must be spiritually apprehended. We must there¬ 
fore have some attributes in common. If there be not some 
qualities in oUr souls corresponding to the nature of God, he 
would he to us a nonentity, and we could neither know him 
nor love him. ITie knowledge of God is a spiritued revela¬ 
tion, and by that Which is within us we interpret tlie revela¬ 
tion and give to it a meaning—his power in the movement of 
our will-*his intelligence in the rectitude of our reason—his 
goodness in the sympathies of our affiections-^his holiness in 
the law of our conscience. It is made manifest in our capa¬ 
city to imitate God. The apostle says, Be ye followers of 
God as dear children and our Saviour himself exhorts Us 
to “ be merciftil even as he is merciful,” and to perfect 
even as he is perfect^** To imitate any being with whom We 
had no assimilation of nature, it requirCvS no argument to 
proris an utter impossibility;' But this principle has a moral 
valueTat* beyond its theolc^calimport—in breaking down the 
distance which we usually place between our hearts and God j 
in drawing him within the circle of our nearest affections j in 
uniting us tb hifri in a more filial trust, in taking fear from 
our love and inspiring life in our obedience—proving to us 
that God is -Verily hnd indeed our Father, as Christ is our 
brothei'j that God out Father is imitable by his children; 
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tha^ Christ our biothor by a perfeet confomiif^y. to his will 
has rsvealed and proved its truth. That we have affinity 
with Clod is farther made manifest hy our need of him. 
Consciously or unconsciously every man is seeking after 
Gody or after what God alone can give him. Whether blindly 
or otherwise, we all feel the want of him in our souls, for in 
whatever direction we turn our desires, we are yearning after 
the perfect and the infinite i we have the proof of it in our 
disgust, our dissatisfactions, and discontents. Who does not 
hear of the insufficiency of the world ? And what does that 
mean ? The vanity of pleasure; But why is pleasure vain ? 
why does he who tries it in all its enchantments, weary at last 
even to repugnance ? The vexations of wealth ? But why 
are riches vexatious ? Why do they disappoint the hope 
that longed so deeply for them, and leave complaints still in 
all tlie fullness of success ? The fatigues of power ? But, 
why again is power fatiguing, when no sacrifices were too 
painful, and no toils too harrassing in tlie career for its at¬ 
tainment ? It is simply because pleasure, wealth, or power, 
can never fully occupy the human soul, unlimited in capacity 
and desire, perishable things bring it only chagrin, when in 
lavish expectation it looks for complete fruition. Nor is it 
alone that we call the world, which proves insufficient, but 
still higher, the pursuits of knowledge, and the creations of 
genius; the greatest sage feels himself at last a child, and 
the most inspired poet wishes for things more beautiful than 
he has ever conceived, and scenes brighter than he has ever 
im^ined. Even in truest religion this sentiment may be 
discerned in operation, in alternations between fear and faith, 
between despondency and hope. A longing for the invisible 
and the boundless may be traced in all the higher forms of 
superstition—in ever)' effort to overcome the thraldom of the 
body and to achieve the spiritual emancipation, from the 
ascetic^ that in the first centuries peopled the deserts of Asia 
to the fiagellants that in the middle centuries overran the 
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continent of Europe; from tlie penitent that scorches himself 
on an Indian plain, to the monk that laahcs himself in a 
Spanish cloister. Now to what do all these, some true and 
some mistaken, refer, to what do they point ? Evidently to 
something which the soul cannot find on earth, to God, per- 
feot and infinite, in whom at last it will attain repose and full¬ 
ness. -i\nd thus we have two great truths intimated at the 
same time; for the conscious want that tells us of our need 
of God reveals also our immortality, and the one is the glory 
of the other. 

Now, in conclusion, let me ask to what purpose is all this 
blackening of human nature ? It cannot promote humility; 
for to be humble is not to be degraded. If a sense of 
degradation corresponded with humility, we should be more 
humble as we descended to the level of the brutes. It can¬ 
not inspire a poignant sense of guilt, nor a true feeling of 
confession, for as it takes away natural dignity it leaves no¬ 
thing from which a man can fall; and as it denies personal 
capacity, it must in the same degree weaken the feeling of 
personal accountability. He whose moral sorrow will ever 
lie most profoundly is pne that has the consciousness of 
having abused high and great capacities; of having, by 
his own sins, become unworthy of his nature; of having 
done despite to the spirit of God within him, the light 
that ligbteneth every mati that ccjmcth into the world; 
of having apostatised from his godlike destiny. But to 
tell a man, as orthodoxy does, first that he is morally im¬ 
becile, and then that he is personally guilty, is an absolute 
derangement and confusion of all our moral ideas. It is 
well that essentially the sources of our conducjt in general, 
arc beyond the reach of theology; or doctrines like these, 
would stop all motives to exertion, would destroy the 
hopes of the good, and strike dead the efforts of the penitent. 
As it is tibey ate not without great and serious evils. They 
take from virtue that which is its most noble distindtion. 
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when rightly uncjerstood, a sense of individual and indepen¬ 
dent action i —they attach a slavish spirit to religion*, which, 
to a great extent, stifles the free and voluntary service of the 
heart. Yet worse still, to maintain an extreme theory, men 
are driven to malign their nature, and to seek for all manner 
of blame against it—to deny the excellence and reality of 
virtues—of which an unsophisticated oliserver could not 
entertain a doubt, to invent all motives for goodness but 
the true ones. It is a sad necessity in which men place 
tlicrnselves when they are compelled to violence to their own 
hearts, and injustice to those of others, u'hen their system 
forces them to repress their rising pleasure in the beauty of 
virtue, and to change their unbidden admiration into quali¬ 
fied condemnation. If the man called heretical, or one called 
unregenerate, visit the sick, clothe the naked, do in fact 
every work of mercy, have a heart of love and a hand of 
bounty—revere his God in all sincerity, and w'Drship him in 
truth, the evangelical moralist must assert, that it is all 
worthless, and is, in fact, of the nature of sin. Though one 
who is called regenerate should do no more, and to all evi¬ 
dence, nut in a better spirit, he is e|teemed a most godly and 
pious Christian. The man wdio cannot believe as the creeds 
or a party require, may do every work which Christ will 
judge him by, and lie refused his name; but if he has the 
blessing of his master in heaven, he may care little for the 
anathema of men upon earth. If Unitariaiiism delivered us 
from nothing else than this spiritual injustice, it is a great re¬ 
demption. 

If I am asked, in turn, why I maintaih the doctrine of 
human dignity, I answer, first, because it raises my homage 
to God. I understand him no otherwise than as he is em¬ 
blemed in the human soul, exalted and purified: without this 
creation is a blank to me, and the scripture a dead letter. 
Regarding it also as his w'ork, 1 revere him through his work, 
the more profoundly, the more I believe it worthy of him. 
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I cannot conceive it an honour to God, that the only being 
here who has capacity to know him, the only being who 
reflects his attributes, the only being who admires his uni- 
verse and discerns him in it, should be wholly corrupt; I 
cannot think that such a doctrine gives him glory. I answer 
secondly—because it teaches me to hope for man j teaches 
me to hope for him in this world and the next: while 
I have faith in the capacity, I can never lose hope in 
the developement, but if man be powerless as well as de- 

'{s 

pressed, I have no proper ground for expectation, and the 
difiiculties of the present are softened by no light from tlie 
future. But as it is, believing that man has great inherent 
capabilities, for knowledge, for liberty, for virtue, and for 
happiness—I lose not my confidence, I observe him as in the 
Struggle of discipline, and in preparation for the period of 
redemption; and wherever I see ignorance, or slavery, or vice, 
or misery, I do not despair of a time, when these heavenly 
faculties shall have achieved their emancipation. 1 answer, 
lastly, I mamtain the doctrine because it teaches me to honour 
man. I feel how necessary it is for us in this world of out¬ 
ward show, and where ,putward show has so much power, 
that we should have some strong sentiment by which to give 
our appreciation to those who have no external dazzle with 
which to attach us: in this world of grades and inequalities, 
where rank and wealth, and genius, so continually throw 
their enchantments about us, we need a sentiment before 
which rank and wealth and genius are nothing, in regarding 
those who. have them not, and also those who have: and no 
sentunent can be more powerful, more holy, or more sublime 
i than, this, that they are the immortal children of God, destined 
fpr his presence, and made after his likeness. Having this 
faith, then, ignorance, sin, poverty, may come safely before 
us, without wiy fear of that infidel contempt with which tney 
are too often treated* Show me then a man, and no matter 
what his condition, if I be true to this faith, you point me 
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to ail object of most solemn interest. Show me the red man 
of the American forests, or the black man of tropical deserts, 
and untaiVie and ferocious though he be, he has ndthin him 
an indelible title to my reverence. His rude and unclothed 
form enshrines a soul in the image of God, as well as the 
most polisfhed of his civilized brethren. Show me the veriest 
serf or slave who seems chained to the soil—the gospel which 
is equal to bond and free, tells me to behold in him the heir 
of a glorious inheritance; his title is his nature; it burns in 
his blood, and it is stamped upon his brow, its appeal is in 
the fire or moisture of his eye—no power, can efface it, 
for the hand of God has impressed it:—show me even the 
criminal who seenjs all but lost to every sense of duty, I am 
not justified in despairing, much less have I auy title to scorn. 
We dare not despise in the lowest state the child whom God 
regards—we dare not cast off whom Christ has not rejected, 
nor disown the brother for whom he died. If we be right- 
minded, and have any syn\pathy with the spirit of Jesus, his 
moral wretchedness should be his most eloquent appeal. ^Ve 
never know the whole power of Chrisliariit)' until we have in¬ 
terest in man as the child of God* and revere him as God’s 
image, until we behold the throng around us in relation to their 
mighty and improvable capacities—until we see in the lowest 
and the worst, objects of hope and moral influence, witli un- 
dying souls which no vice or passion should conceal. In 
this faith the messenger of God may go with confidence to 
guilt and suffering, and bring with him no mocking offers of 
blessedness and peace; then may he c^i on souls to re¬ 
joice which were ready to perish in despair, pour the dews 
of heaven on many a closing hour, andi silence the doubts of 
many a fearing spirit. Thus, believing we should have trust 
unshaken, look forward to the consummation, when that 
humanity which here has only its trials, shall be hallowed 
with the infinity and eternity of its maker. 
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Note 1. See page 13. 

Having in the Appendix of my former lecture “tated from sources of 
authority the doctrineh of Calvinism on the nature of man, I here 
enumerate some of the principal texts on which those doctrines are 
said to be founded. Tlie que.'*tion, it is to be kept in mind, is not 
whether man is or is not capable of great depravity, whether sin of 
various degrees and extent has not existed in all ages, and does not 
exist at present in all places. That sm has entered into the wuild is 
a fact undisputed, no matter when or how ; that sin is universal is a 
point also, upon which wc are on both sides agreed. The true sub¬ 
ject of dispute between us is, ‘•imply, this. Is human nature a nature 
of radical and inherent dejiravity ? or is not goodness more properly 
its characteristic than evil ? Now we jiuaintaiu that all it.s essential 
tendencies establish the latter question in the aiftrinative, and no 
Scriptures prove the former. I shall take those quotcil in the most 
approved Cidvinistic formularies. 

Gen. iii. is alleged ns giving an account of the origin of sm : 
“ And the Lord said to the woman, what is this thou hast done ? 
And the woman said, the serpent beguiled me mid I did eat.’* Tlicie 
wc have the account of Adam’s temptation and transgression, with 
the penalties pronounced upon the beguiler and his dupes. Now in 
whatever light we regard this passage, whether as a mj thos, an alle¬ 
gory, or a literal narrative, it implies nothing of the doctrine asserted, 
or the consequences attributed to it; namely, the loss of all original 
righteousness, and entire defilement in ail the faculties and pait& of 
the soul and body: the imputation of their sin to mankind, bur¬ 
dened with the penalty of eternal death. When we find these ideas 
extracted out of one obscure passage, we may well a.sk is it (Tnitarian- 
ism or orthodoxy which adds to the Scriptures ? These ideas are not 
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in the passage itself, nor in any other supposed to be co-rdative, nor 
in any number of passages fairly conjoined and fairly interpreted. 

Gen. vi. 5. ** God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth.” This states merely a general fact, that of an evil condition 
of society, for which judgment of God is represented as poured out 
from heaven. But it is alleged, tliat in the same connection we read 
“ that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is only evil con¬ 
tinually.” This clause only expresses the original idea with more im¬ 
pressive force. No one in the worst state of ati individual or a nation will 
attempt to maintain that such words can have a rigid and literal applica¬ 
tion . Besides, in that very time, Noah is made an express exception; for 
we read that " the Lord said unto Noah, come thou and all thy house 
into the ark, for thee have I seen righteous before me in this genera¬ 
tion.'* But though the literal meaning were insisted on, it could 
but literally extend to men of that time ; and the rule of interpreta¬ 
tion by which our opponents define the character of man, we are en¬ 
titled in the next verse to apply to the character of God. “ It 
rented him,” we are told, “ that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart.”-! If on the literal principle we are 
to conclude man wicked in every thought and imagination, on the 
same principle we are to conclude that God can repent, and that he 
can be grieved at the heart. 

Jer. xvii. 9. " The heart is deceitful above ail things and des¬ 

perately wicked,” is an exaggeration of the same kind with that we 
are considering. It was utt<^red when the Jewish nation was in a 
state of sad coiTiiption, and the prophet's feelings were passionate 
against his countr 3 nonien in grief and indignation. If we ai'e to take 
all the prophet’s words as coolly and deliberately uttered, then what 
shall we say to the tremendous language in which he curses his ex¬ 
istence and his birth. 

£ccl. vii. 29. “ God hath made man upright, but they have 

sought many inventions.” Tliis expression contains no matter of 
controversy j the first part states our view, and the latter clause of 
the -verse, by no torture of criticism can be made to imply inherent 
and enrire depravity. 

Psalm li. Behold 1 was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
hnother conceive me.” The import of this expression is to be judged 
of from the general tone of the Psalm, which is most passionate and 
penetential, inspired by the deepest spirit of remorse. David uttered 
these complainings in profouudest self-acousatiou; but there would 
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be Httle for tiepentiince to deplore, if he could remove the blame from 
himf.elf to his uattire, and bury individual guilt in a cormption to 
which he was subjected in common with all men, Ibe force and 
meaning—the piercing and eloquent deprecation of the whole com¬ 
position, combine to show it is one of individual experience, the idea 
of original sin leaves it vapid and pointless, makes it, not the anguish 
of a convicted sinner, but the sophistry of a deluded hypocrite; not 
a lamentation for vice, hut an excuse for it. These passages are the 
few which can be found in the Old Te‘<tament that have any direct 
reference to a tenet said to be inculcated throughout the whole of 
Scripture. If we turn to the New Testament we find tlie evidence 
quite as seantj, and quite as inconclusive. The texts advanced are 
commonly taken from the epistles, principally from tluise of Paul, and 
of Paul’s, mostly from the Romans. Few or none can he advanced 
from the gospel histories, and the discourses of Christ have no refer¬ 
ence to such a doctrine. 

Rom. iii. 10. " 'fhere is none righteous, no not one: there is 

none that nnderstandeth," 8^c., &c. Correspondent to this passage 
IS the 14fh Psalm. Both David and Paul refer to the peculiar de-" 
pravity of their times. But, in the sense of absolute and guiltless 
perfection, unquestionably, the general assertion may be made of all 
men 

Rom. V. 12—19, and 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45, 49. The apostle, I 
apprehend, institutes a comparison between the imperfect man, sym¬ 
bolized in Adam, and the perfect man revealed in Christ; between 
the earthly and the heavenly, the mortal and the immortal; death 
shown forth in the one—life manifested in the other. 

Rom. vii. 18. “ For I know that in me, (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing j for to will is present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good, I find not.” Ver. 25. ** So then with my 
mind, I serve the law of God, but with my flesh the law of sin.” 
And the apostle had said in the preceding vemes, “ I d^dight in the 
law of God after the inward man; but I find a law in my members 
w'arring against the law (rf my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members.” This is an eloquent and 
fervent out-pouring of individual experience, no more intended as a 
universal description than any passage in the journal of John Wesley 
or Thomas Scott. Involving as human nature docs, a twofold con¬ 
stitution, a struggle between desire and conscience is a necessary con¬ 
dition of its moral existence. This is inevitable, unless a being is 
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above orbfeneatli temptation ; but tlic very struggle implies the power 
of the Ttioral sense j the possession of the moral sense is an element 
of human dignity even in defeat, how much more in triumph. Without 
the power of transgression or the danger of falling, there is of course no 
trial, and in the human sense no virtue. Bat there are some expres¬ 
sions of Paul’s more general and comprehensive, and to these I shall 
devote one or two remarks. 

Rom. viii. 7, “ The carnal mind (ri ^potnjua t?s crapKoi —^the mind 
of the flesh) is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” 

Gal. v. ] 7. ” For the fle.'sh lusteth against the spirit,( 'h yip o-ip( 
iviBv/uT Kara ro» vyev/iaros) and the spirit against the flesh; and these 
are contrary the one to the other.” The scriptural use of the word 
” flesh ” (<»■«;>{) implies two meanings ; first, the excess of the inferior 
desires, which is in reality contrary to God, and therefore sin ; for God, 
though he has implanted these subordinate desires, has subjected them 
to certain laws, beyond which they are at variance with his will and with 
his providence. In this view the carnal mind is properly at enmity with 
God,and is not subject to the law of God. Secondly,the inferior desires, 
parenthetically not actually sin, but in general the causes of sin. When 
St. Paul says money is the root of all evil, we do not surely understand 
him to mean that the pursuit of gain is in all cases a root of wicked¬ 
ness ; for We may conceive innumerable instances in which the strug¬ 
gle for money is connected with the sublimest erf virtues. We merely 
conclude that it is a very dangerous desire, and liable to very dan¬ 
gerous abuses. Under the designation, therefore, of earthly or fleshly, 
may be classed three orders of desiie—that of gain, that of pleasure, 
and that of power. These are essentially evil in themselves or they 
are not. If we conclude they are, we must then charge the fault on 
God who ha? given them, or we must become Manachees, and sup¬ 
pose the existence of two principles, one good, and the other evil; 
if they are not, the sin is in their abuse, and not in their existence, 
and though the criminal be condemned the nature is absolved. I 
shell mention but a very few more texts advanced in favour of this 
doctrine* 

Eph. ii, I—3. “And you hath he quickened,” Ac. A mere de¬ 
scription this, of the age, answerable both to Jews and Gentiles: 
and to^the same purpose is the passage from the same epistle, 
(c. ix. v. 18.) ” having the understanding darkened—being alienated 
from the life 6f God through the ignorance that is in them> because 



of the bUndnesa of their hearts.” Such is the scriptural evidence 
for one of the most appalling and destructive doctrines that ever 
clouded humanity; a doctrine which impugns the best and truest 
affections, and destroys at one fell stroke the idea pf spontaneous 
virtue,—which is compelled to classify the most beautiful and most 
base, if devoid of certmn doctrinal distinctions, under one appellative, 
—which debases human nature—gives man the vileness of a slave, 
but does not honour God with the glory of a sovereign. To exhort 
man to have the perfection of an angd, and to tell him he has the 
nature of a fiend, to tell him that he is " utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, amidst 
absurd pranks of theology, is surely the most absurd. And be¬ 
tween believing this, or rejecting it, the only alternative left us, is to 
be at one side or the other of the gulf which separated Lazarus from 
Abraham. 

See Drummond’s excellent Essay on Original Sin, and a very ml- 
mirable tract on the same subject, by the late Dr. Cogan, entitled 
” A Layman's Letters to Mr, Wilberforce.” 


Note 2. Sec page 19. 

Tjiekb is no writer in modern times to whom we owe so much for a 
true and elevated Philosophy on Human nature as to Bishop Butler, 
the most profound and accurate analyst of the moral faculties of man 
that has ever illustrated the principltfe of Christian ethics. He was 
not a man to take wholesale assertions; he subjected our moral nature 
to the exact and rigid test of philosophical anatomy, and one delibe¬ 
rate sentence of his, is worth ten thousand disquisitions from tra¬ 
ditional theologians, who, parrot-like, repeat and repeat again the 
jargon, that has grown as shile from mouth to mouth, as the starling's 
“ let me out, let me out”—many of whom have no other reason than 
that they have heard it so cried out before them. Bishop Butler has 
examined human nature, and he has given testimony in its favour— 
he has vindicated it** dignity, and he has by a deep philosophy, which 
seemed to be little comprehended by those who would debase humanity 
demonstrated its essential excellence. He has proved by irrefutable 
arguments, its natural disinterestedness, its goodness, its necessary 
conformity with truth and viytue. These are to be sum but its 
general tendencies, with many exceptions-—yet, why such a line of 
argument should be deemed insufficient in moral philosophy, and, be 



Hcimitted as cogent in nntura] theology, it is difficult to conceive,—• 
Take for instance—in the body the case of the or the ear: no 
one questions, that the eye is admirably adapted for seeing, and the 
ear for hearing; and though the one may grow dim or the other be¬ 
come deaf, it is never asserted that the constitution or nature of each 
—on the whole—is contradictory to that for which it was intended. 
There are, it is true, various evil manifpstations in human nature; 
but there arc others good—at least, in seeming. Cynical Philosophers 
and Calvinistic Theologians concur in making the evil substantial, 
and the g:ood factitious, llie answer which this profound reasoner 
gives to the philosophical opponents of human nature will be a suffi¬ 
cient reply to both. *' Suppose,” he says, " a man of learning to be 
writing a grave book upon human nature—and to show in several 
parts of it, that he had an insight into the subject he was consider¬ 
ing. Amongst other things the following one would require to bo 
accounted for; the appearance of benevolence or good-will in men 
towards each other in the instances of natural relaticm and in others. 
Cautious of being deceived with outward show, he retires within him¬ 
self, to sec exactly what that is in the mind of man from whence this 
appearance proceeds; and upon deep reflection asserts the principle 
in the mind to be only the love of power and delight in the exercise 
of it. Would not everybody tliink here was a mistake of one word 
for another ? That the philosopcr was contemplating and account¬ 
ing for some other human actions, some other behaviour of mao to 
man ? And could any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what is com¬ 
monly called benevolence or good-will v/as really the aftectioii meant, 
but only by being made to understand that this learned persbn had a 
general hypothesis, to which the appearance oi good-will could no 
otherwise be reconciled ? That what has this appearance is often 
nothing but ambition; tljat delight in superiority—often (suppose 
always) mixes itself with benevolence, only make? it more specious 
to call it ambition than hunger the two; but in reality that passion 
does no more account for the whole appearances of good-will, than 
this appetite does. Is there not often the appearance of one man's 
wishing that good to another, which he knows himself unable to pro¬ 
cure him; and rejoicing in it, though procured by a third person ? 
And, can love of power any way possibly come into account for this 
desire oritlelight ? Is there not often the appearance of men’s dis¬ 
tinguishing between two or more persons, preferring one before an¬ 
other, to do good to,'in cases where the love of power cannot in the 
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least account for the (hetinotioii or preference ? For this principle 
can no otherwise distinguish between objects, than as it is ft greater 
instance and exertion of power to do good to one rather than to an¬ 
other. Again, suppose good-will in the mind of man be nothing hut 
delight in the exercise of power; men might indeed be restrained by 
distant and accidental considerations, but these restraints being re¬ 
moved, they would have a disposition to, and a delight in mischief as 
an exercise and proof of power; and this disposition and delight 
would arise from the same principle in the mind, as a dispositioii to, 
and a delight in charity. Thus cruelty as distinct from resentment, 
would be exactly the same in the mind of man as good-will, that one 
tends to the happiness, the other to the misery of our fellow-crea- 
turcs, is, it seems, merely an accidental circumstance, which tho mind 
has not the least regard to. These are absurdities which even men 
of capacity run into, when they have occasion to belie their nature; 
and will perversely disclaim that image of God which was originally 
stamped upon it: the traces of which, however feint, are plainly dis¬ 
cernible upon the mind of man.” Many passages might be quoted 
from this great writer in vindication of humanity, but I shall adduce 
hut one other: it is from the same discourse, (The first sermon on Hu¬ 
man Nature,) as that I have already extracted—and much to the same 
pitn>ose. “ Mankind,” be says, “ have uiigoveraed passions, whidi 
they will gratify at any rate, as well to the injury of others as in con¬ 
tradiction to known private interests, but as there is no such thing as 
self-hatred, so neither is there any such* thing as ill-will in one man 
towards another, emulation or resentment being away: whereas there 
IS plainly benevolence or good-will: there is no such thing as love of 
injustice, oppression, treachery, ingratitude; but only eager desire 
after such and such external goods, which, according to a very 
ancient observation, the most abandoned would choose to obtain by 
innocent means, if they were as easy and eflfectual to their end ; even 
emulation and resentment by any who will consider what these pas¬ 
sions really are in nature, will be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection, and the principles and passions in the mind of man which 
are distinct both from self-love and benevolence, primarily and most 
directly lead to right behaviour with regard to others as well as to 
himself, and only secondarily and accidentally to what is evil. Thus 
though men to avoid the shame of one villany are often guilty of a 
greater, yet it is easy to see that the original tendency of shame is 
to prevent the doing of shameful actions; and its leading men to 
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conceal such actions when done, is only the consequence of their 
being done, that is, of the passions not having answered its first end.” 
-—(See also the acute and original Essay of Mr. Hazlitt's, on The 
Principles of Human Actions, in which the leading idea of Butler‘a 
Philosophy is rigidly examined and illustrated.) 


Pascal vindicates the dignity of Human nature in some of his most 
beautiful tlioughts. Those who are acquainted with the theology of 
Pascal (and who are not ?) will scarcely suspect him of leaning too 
partially to the brighter side of our nature. I quote a few passages 
from his writings, as much for the pleasure of copying them, as for 
the support they aftbrd to my general argument. 

“ L’homme est si grand,” he obseiwes, “ que, sa grandeur parait 
m^me en ce qu'il se connait miserable. Un arbre ne se connait 
pas raisdrable : il est vrai que e’est 6tre mist?rable que de se connaitre, 
qu’on miserable ; mais aussi e’est grand que de connaitre qu’on est 
miserable. Ainsi toutes mvs^rcs prouvent sa grandeur:—ce sent 
miseres de grand seigneur, misercs d’un roi d<5poss4d6. 

Nous avons si grande id^e de Tame de rhomme que nouane pou- 
vons soulfrir d’en 6tre m^pris^, et d’ n’6ti’C pas dans I'esteme d’une 
Sroe: et loute la f61icitb des hommes consiste dans cette estitne. 

“ Si d’un c6t^ cette fausse gloirc que lc« hommes cberchent est unc 
grande marque de leur misbre et de leur bassesse, e’en une aussi de 
leur excellence; car quelque possessions qu'il ait sur la terre, de 
quelqoe 8ant4 et commodity Vssentiellc qu’il jouisse il n’est pas satis- 
fiut, s’il n’est pas dans i’estime des hommes. Il estime si grande la 
raison de Thomme que qudque avantage, qu’il ait dans le monde, il 
se croil malheureux s’il n’est plac4 aussi avantegeusement dans la 
raison de Thomme e’est la plus belle place du monde; ricn ne peut le 
d^tourner de ce d6sir, et e’est la qualitd la plus ineducable du coeus 
de rhomme ; jusque-lSt que ceux que m^prisent le plus les hommes, 
et qui les 6galent aux b^tes veulent encore en f^tre admires, et contra- 
disent 4 eux-m^mes par leur propre sentiment; la nature, qui est 
plus puisante que toute leur raison, les convainquant plus fortement 
de la grandeur de I’homme que la raison nc les convainc de sa bais- 
sesse.”—** h'homme n'est qu’un roseau le plus fatblc de la nUture; 
mais e’est un roseau peasant. Il ne faut pas que I’univers entier 
s’arme pour I’^raser. Une vapeur, une goutte d’eau suflit pour le 
tuer. Mais qUand I’auivers r^craserait^ I’homme serait encore plus 
noble que ce qui letue> parce qu’il salt qu’il memt, et I’avantage que 
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I’utiivers a sar lai, Tuaivers n’en sait Hen, Ainai toate notre dignity 
consiste dan? la penafie c'est de la qu’il faut nous relever, nqn de 
I’espace et de la dur4e.” " II est dtaigcroux de trop voir Thomme 
combien il eat 6gal aux Mtes sans lui montrer aa grandeur. II est en¬ 
core dangerenx de lui fair trop voir sa grandeur sana sa bassesse. II 
est plus dangereux de lui laisser ignorer Tun et I’autre: roais est 
ties avantegeux de lui representer Ton et Tautre.’" (Pens^es de 
Pascal.) 

I have adduced the testimony of Bishop Butler as to the soundness 
of our views on human nature : I shall here transcribe a few pas¬ 
sages from a writer, in whose language a kindred philosophy 
licoomes most eloquent and inspiring—I mean Doctor Channing.— 

“ I repeat it,” he says, “ showing the moral power of faith in the 
diviuc capacities of man, to resemble our Maker we need not quarrel 
with our nature or our lot. Our present state, made up as it is, of 
aids and trials, is worthy of God, and may be used throughout to 
assimilate us to him. For example; our domestic ties, the relations 
of neighbourhood and country, the daily interchanges of thoughts and 
feelings, the daily occasions of kindness, the daily claims of want and 
suffering, these and other circumstances of our social state, form the 
best sphere and school for that benevolence which is God's brightest 
attribute ; and we should make a sad exchange by substituting for 
these natural aids any self-invented artificial means of sanctity. 
('hn“tianity, our great guide to God, never leads us away from the 
jiath of nature, and never wais with the unsophisticated dictates of 
conscience. We approach our Creator by every right exercise of the 
jiowers he gives us. Whenever we invigorate the understanding 
by honestly and resolutely seeking truth, and by withstanding what¬ 
ever might warp the judgment; whenever we invigorate the con¬ 
science by following it in opposition to the passions; whenever we 
receive a blessing gratefully, hear a trial patiently, or encounter pen! 
or scorn with moral courage ; whenever we pe*form a disinterested 
deed; whenever we lift up the heart in true adoration to God; 
whenever we war against a habit or desire which is strengthening 
itself against our higher principles whenever we think, speak or act 
with moral energy, and devotion to duty, be the occasion ever so 
humble or familiar; then the divinity is growing within us, and we 
are ascending towards our Author. The religion thus blends with 
common life. We thus draw nigh to God 'without forsaking men. 
We are thus without parting with our human nature, to clothe our- 
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selves with the divine.” (Diseonrse at the ordination of the Rev. 
P. A. Parley.) Honour is due to all men on the ground of the worth 
and dignity of their nature, Ihd of this the eloquent writer shows 
C hristianity a proof and an illustration, The wllolc of this religion 
is a testimony to the worth of man in the sight of God—to the im¬ 
port ance of human nature—to the infinite purposes for which we were 
f rastoed. God is there set forth as sending, to the succour of his 
human family, his beloved Son, the bright image and representative 
of his own perfections; and sending him, not simply to roll away a 
burden of pain and punishment, (for this, however magnified in sys- 
terns of theology is not his highest work) but to create man after that 
divine image which he hira'^clf bears, to purify the soul from every 
stam, to communicate to it new power over evil, and to open before 
it immortality as its aim and destination—immortality by which we 
are to uqjierstand, not merely a perpetual, but an ever-improving and 
celestial being. Such arc the views of Christianity. And these 
blessings it proffers, not to a few, not to the educated, not to the 
eminent, but to all human beings, to the poorest and the most fallen ; 
and we know that through the power of its promises, it has, in not a 
few instances, raised the fallen to true greatness, and given them in 
their present viitue and peace, an earnest of the heaven which it un¬ 
folds. Such is Christianity. Men viewed in the light of this religion, 
are beings eared for by God, to whom he has given his Son, on whom 
he pours forth his spirit; and whom he has created for the highest 
good in the universe, the participation of hts own perfections and 
happiness. Such is Christianity. Oar scepticism in our own nature 
cannot quench the bright light which religion sheds on the soul and 
on the prospects of mankind; and just so far as we receive its truth 
we shall honour all men.’ (Discourse on “ Honour due to All 
Men.”) 

“Theologians,” remarks a powerful writer, “ say, that the very infant 
comes into the world under the wrath and curse of the Deity. They 
never learned that by observing the glory of God in the face of 
Christ. No such withering frown ever sat on his benignant coun¬ 
tenance. Think of Christ's wrath with a child! Think of Christ 
cursing a child! 1 must read in the Gospel that he did so, before I 
believe that God does so, and that the Calvinistic doctrine of original 
sin is true. In the strong horror of the human heart at the monstrous 
combination of i^ch ajperson with such an action, 1 read the con¬ 
demnation of tkat Roomiest article of a gloomy creed; and if it be a 



fiiul calumny on Christ, it must, exalted as he was, be a yet fouler 
calumny an God. I would sooner believe the one than the other. I 
would sooner imagine some Jesus of Nazareth encountering some 
fond father and fonder mother, in the first freshness of their parental 
feelings, as they pass beneath * the gate of the temple which was 
called the Beautifulless beautiful in the sculptured forms of marble 
oil which its gorgeous architecture rested than in the living human 
group which wore there bearing the babe to the altar to dedicate if to 
the God pf its fathers ; and encountering them with that solemn mai* 
ledictiou which would sink into their souls and corrode their lives ; 
than I would imagine Omniscience, which witnesses each man’s 
birth, life, and death, to be in all earth’s scenes of parental anxious- 
iies.s and fondness over belplc&s infancy, flie all-pervading presence of 
an Almighty curse. Yet this is the doctrine into which thousands 
upon thousands of children are catechised. Why will not parents and 
teachers lead them, not to Calvin, but to Christ ? So should^hey re¬ 
ceive a blessing, even as did those children, notwithstanding that there 
were not wanting, even then, erring disciples to intercept their ap- 
jiroach and forbid their coming. As his bles.«ing was on them, so is 
that of his and our God, llis doctrine, his conduct. ‘ Their angels,’ 
he says, ‘ do always behold the face of my Father which is in hea¬ 
ven they arc the peculiar object? of the providential care which, by 
the number, and swiftness, and power of those supposed winged mes¬ 
sengers, wa? pictorial tyjnfied; and again, ' Suffer little ^'hUdren, and 
forbid them not, to come to me, for of,such is the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven !'*’—Christ and Christianity^ a series of Sermons, by the Rev, 
W. J. Fox: which for energy of thought, richness and beauty of 
imagery, truth of moral analysis and description, force and eloiiuence 
of language, may be placed iu the very highest class of pulpit oratory, 
and even iu that class be ranged with its rarest specimens, 'The taint 
of heresy has robbed them of their due fame, for in those days, with¬ 
out the proper admixture of orthodoxy, logic only beats the air, and 
eloquence speaks to the deaf adder that will hot hear the voice of the 
channer, charm he never so sweetly. 

I quote with great pleasure one or two passages from Mr. Dewey, 
as illustrative of our common doctrine on human nature : 

*' Tlte theologian says that human nature is bad and corrupt. 
Now taking this language in the practical and popular ?ense, I find 
no difliculty iu agreeing with the theologiau. And indeed, if he 
would ronfmc himself—leaving vague and general declamation and 



technieixl phraseology—he would confine himself to facts; if he 
would confine himsdf to a description of actual bad qualities and dis¬ 
positions in men, I think he could not well go too far. Nay more, I 
am not certain that any theohjgian’s description, so far as it is of thus 
nature, has gone deep enough into the frightful mass of human de¬ 
pravity. For it requires an acute perception that is rarely po-^sessed, 
an^ a liigher and holier conscience, perhaps than belongs to any, to 
discover and declare hom bad, and degraded, and unworthy a being a 
bad man is. I confess that nothing would beget in me a higher rc ■ 
spcct for man, a real—not a theological and factitious^—^but a real and 
deep sense of human sinfulness and unworthiness—of the mighty 
wrong which man does to himself, to his religion, and his God, when 
he yields to the evil and accursed inclination'* that find place in him. 
This moral indignation is not half strong enough in those who profess 
to talk the most about human depravity. And the objection to them 
is, not fliat tlrey feel too much or speak too strongly, the actual 
wickedness, the actual and distinct sins of the wicked; but they speak 
too vaguely and generally of human wickedness; that they speak w«th 
too little discrimination to every man as if he were a murderer or a 
monster; that they speak, in fine, too argumentatively, and too much 
(if I may say so) with a sort of argumentative sati‘*faction, as if tliey 
were glad that they could make thi** point so strong.” 

The next extract is in advocacy of human nature, eloquently plead¬ 
ing for it in a low and guilty condition. 

"The very pirate that dyea the ocean wave with the blood of his 
fellow-beings; that meets his defenceless victims in some lonely sea 
where no cry for help can be heard, and plunges his dagger to tbc 
heart that is pleading for life, which is calling upon him by all means 
of kindred, of children, and of home, to spare—yes, the very pirate 
is such a man as you or 1 might have been. Orphanage and child¬ 
hood ; an unfriended youth; an evil companion ; a resort to sinful 
pleasure; familiarity with vice; a scorned and blighted name ; seared 
and ermshed afTections; desperate fortunes—-these arc the steps that 
might have led any one amongst us to unfurl on the high seas the 
bloody flag of universal defiance; to have waged war with bar kind ; 
to have put on the terrific attributes; to have done the drcfidful 
deeds; and to hnvo died the awful death of the ocean robber. 
How many affwtiflg Relationships of humanity pleail with us to pity 
him! That head that is doomed to pay tilio price of blood once rested 
upon a raothet’s bosom, Itte hand that did that accursed work, and 
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shall soon be stretched cold aud nerveless in the felon’s grave, w«» 
once taken and cherished by a father’s hand, and led in the \«ays 
of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. Tlie dreaded monster 
of crime has once been the object of sisterly love aiid all domestic 
endearment. Pity him, then. Pity bis blighted hope and his crushed 
heart. It is a wholesome sensibility, it is meet for frail and sinning 
creatures like us to cherish. It forgoes no moral discrimination, 
feels the crime, but feels it as a weak, tempted, and rescued creatare 
should. It imitates the great Master; and looks with indignation 
upon the offender, and yet is grieved for him.”—Deuvy. 


Additional Remarks, &,c. 

“ Our Ij^jrd Jesus Christ,” says Mr Buddicom, “ hath solemnly 
and emphatically said, ‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
'saved, but that believeth not .shall be damned.’” (Yes, but is this to 
believe what our opponents tell us, and to be baptized into the faith 
of Athanasius }) ” Unitarians,” he continues, “ assert that they fulfil 

Ihe requirement, and therefore are safe from the penalty. Wc, on 
the other hand, are uR.«urcd, tlial a.s it would be treason against the 
sovereign of these realms, to acknowledge her claim only to a part 
of her dominions, while her royalty over the remainder was utteily 
denied; so the l;nitarian scheme which would give unto the Saviour 
the honours of a prophet and a witness, while it would unspherc him 
from that full-orbed glory wherein He shines through the revelation 
of his grace, is treason against him and against the Majesty of God, 
who willeth ‘ that all men should honour the son, even as they honour 
the fiithcr.’ Thus convinced, we deem the professors of that systeni 
to be under sentence of spiritual outlawry, which if it be not reversed, 
will end in the terrors of the second death.”—liCct. 8, pp. 438,439. 

The tone in which we have often been spoken of in this controvensy 
appc'ars to assume that we iu some degree doubt the ’ sincerity or 
charity of our opponents. We deny them nenher. We know the 
history of religion well enough to be aware that as severe things 
have been done in sincerity as to pronounce that men dishonour 
(hrist and God, that they are under sentence of spiritual out¬ 
lawry, and if they repent not (i. e. do not turn to the opinion of their 
antagonists) shall surely endure the second death; we can easily be¬ 
lieve that men say these things shiccrely ; for except from the neces¬ 
sity of conviction, wc do not imagine they would reiterate perdition 



and d«nunciation aa often as they do. We dpny not the sincerity in 
whidi an oppontmt may hold an opinion or resist one: but though 
the ipotive may not be impeachable, the quality of the opinion itself 
may be in the last degree onti-social and pernicious. The men who 
built the Inquisition did it in perfect sincerity: the men who sat on 
its judgment-seats were for the most part sincere, so were those who 
d]q|gged the heretic from his home to the dimgeon, and from the 
dungeon to the stake. And so are those who tell us that our faith is 
damnable. Men may on account of belief consign antagonists to 
hcU-flre for eternity; but unless the evidence be most clear, to pro¬ 
nounce the judgment requires a goodly quantity of courage. As little 
willing are we to refuse our opponents the charity they claim, if by 
that be meant a desire to promote good in their idea of it: hut we 
may very fairly doubt the justness of that idea. Believing that he¬ 
retics, such as we, are in the way to cteinal destruction, it is neither 
inconsistent with candour or charity to tell us so, m the hope of re¬ 
claiming us ; and if theologians imagined that inflicting bodily suffer¬ 
ing might have a similar effect, we are compelled to admit them to 
the same merit. I'he worst effect of harsh and austere doctrines Is 
that they produce liarsh and austere feelings ; and the professors of 
them, under their induraring process, can do deeds from principle 
which even bad men would rarely do from passion. One perverted mo¬ 
tive is worse than a thousand evil actions. Chai-ity in her own native 
sweetness is meek and gentle as the dove, and yet theolog) has often 
made her ravenous as the vulture; charity as she came from heav en 
marked her way in tears of mercy, bu^ theology could so pervert her 
as to cause her wade to the lips in blood. The charity of the heait 
is very ditfrrent from the charity of creeds; and when we hear 
English clergymen condemn the Romish Church as uncharitable, we 
naturally aSk on what ground ? Is it because she condemned heretu •*? 
So do you. Is it because she has a wrong test of heresy ? Her test 
is substantially the same as your own. You assume that wc do not 
behove in Christ, because we do not believe in your creed: she as- 
name* thbt you do not believe in Christ because you do not believe 
in her cotaicils i you denounce eternal torments on us for want of 
your feith j and She delivers you to the same destiny for want of hei 
fbith ! th« tabdoed ground of heresy and orthodoxy may be circum¬ 
scribed or extensiVe^^the jicintsmaybe few or many, the principle is 
the same, or if there be kny difference, it is but breaking the big end 
or the little end of the W#are accused as traitora against Cod 
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and Christ, and to make the indictment clear against us. it is illus¬ 
trated by the instance of rebdlion against a sorereign. This is a 
heavy charge, but one both unjust and felse. It is evil intention that 
constitutes crime : a traitor opposes his sovereign and intends his de¬ 
thronement ; but though we should even mistake the nature of Christ, 
can any one who thinks for a moment venture to say our intention is 
for his dethronement ? Let us suppose the ease, no uncommon fine, 
of an Eastern monarch who should disguise himself, and that some 
uf his subjects failed, in their ignorance of his rank, to pay him the 
customary honours ; what should we think of his justice, if he should 
call this treason, and impale the wretches who were unconscious of 
having offended him. It is too monstrous even for Eastern despot* 
ism. Or take the case in our own history; what should we think of 
Alfred’s rectitude and clemencv, if when he ascended the throne from 
luh poverty, he should have thrown the shepherd's wife into a dun¬ 
geon and chain.s, because, in his disguise, she uttered against him a 
surly rebuke. Tlie instance is not entirely parallel, but the analogy 
goes far enough for my purpose. Now, though Christ were in reality 
the Deity which orthodoxy proclaims him, the circumstances of his 
earthly life, and the concealment of his infinite nature, were certainly 
sufiictent to excuse some in ignorance for taking him to be tliat which 
he appeared; and to punish them for so natural an error, would not 
be a vindication of majesty, but a capricious exhibition of cruelty. 
The legal and political mode of illustration is a favourite with the 
reverend lecturer, P. 450, we have a quotation from Blackstone, 
and the distinction very admirably elucidated of private WTongs and 
public wrongs, civil injuries, crimes and misdemeanours, &c. Sir 
William Blackstone never, I imagine, anticipated the honour that his 
Commentaries would be used to illustrate the principles of the divine 
government; and one of the last ideas, I apprehend, that entered 
his brain in delivering his lectures, was, that he was giving exposi¬ 
tions on the ways of Providence. The Preachci in the <M^er of illus¬ 
tration, ga^e a passing blow “ at those wretched and guilty disturbers 
of the public peace in one of our own colonies who lately crossed the 
borders of a friendly state to slay and ruin and destroy, under the 
name of sympathisers " An allusion, doubtless, extremely loyal; but 
in the present case not very logical- (LiCCt. p. 452.) In this part of 
the discourse we have other distinctiona, showing that man is a public 
offender, that God is not a person but a sovereign, in relation to guilty 
man, and that a sovereign is diflerent from a person; that God is not 
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a creditor but a judge, and that a judge is different from a creditor. 
All this may be very acute, very legal, but, theologically, it has one 
imperfection, that of mistaking entirely the relation between God 
and man, of turning fidse analogies into false premises, and, of 
course, deducing from them false conclusions; of properly having 
nothing to do with the true matter in hand, and leaving the question 
pretisely where it was before, " Our opponents,'’ says the Treacher, 
“ assert that sins are to be regarded as debts, and as debts only.” We 
assert no such thing, have never asserted it, but all the contrary, and 
to such an idea the whole tone of our argument and of our system is 
in most perfect contradiction. We have no such low view ot God 
as to think that man could owe him anything, nor an) such pre¬ 
sumptuous view of man as to imagine he could make payment to his 
God. Yet upon this poor assumption whole pages of declamation arc 
wasted, for if it serves any purpose it is but to beat down the man ot 
straw which the lecturer himself had fashioned. We hold no '-uch 
view, and therefore we have never defended anv such. We do our 
best to maintain what we assert , if others assert doctrines for us, 
we leave them the pleasure of the refutation ; although it is only when 
men invent opinions for opponents that they have the double enjov- 
ment of first building up and then pulling down. We do not regard 
sins as debts for which payment can be made to God, but we may 
fairly assert that on this principle rests the whole scheme of orthodoxy. 
What are the atonement andjrighteousncss of Christ but a payment 
or equivalent to God for the salvation of the elect ?—the very nature 
of the system implies this idea, and in truth it is the only idea that 
gives it even the appearance of consistency; for crime as such can¬ 
not be punished m the person of another, but a debt can be fairly paid 
by the money of another. If I commit high treason against tht ovc- 
reigu—to borrow an analogy from the Preacher—it would be -ad 
work to lay the head of some one else on the block for it—but if I 
owe a severe creditor a thousand pounds, a rich and generous friend 
may pay it in my stead, and no social principle is violated by the sub¬ 
stitute, 

Mr. Buddicom makes the following modest apology for the pre¬ 
sumed infallibility of himself and brethren, and their right to attack 
all heretical deniers of it. “While, however,” he observes, "we 
are prepared to contend for the lawfulness and duty of an affectionate 
inroad upcai the regions of spintual error, wc remember that our 
movement is not purely and primarily aggressive. A volume of Lee- 
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turcs, preached expressly on the controverted doctrine# of Chris¬ 
tianity (as the lecturer denominated his subjects), in a chapel now 
occupied by one of our respected opponents, has been before the 
world. In these and other similar measures, the fortress of true 
Christianity, the only safe munition of rocks for the souls of men, 
hath been attacked hy mine, und sap, and open assault. And shall 
there be no attempt to countermine, no sally made, no ami raised, in 
d forward movement for the truth as it is in Jesus ? Our regret is 
rather due to the culpable silence of the past, than to the proceeding 
of the present time." (Lect. p. 440.) The reverend and respected 
Preacher refers to a volume of Lecture**, by the Rev, George Harris, 
delivered in this towm sonic years ago: those Lectures, unfortunately, 

I d(j not possess; liut I have read them with much pleasure, and 
many pus.s;igcs of them 1 should wish to quote in support of my own 
general arguments. But the Lecturer greatly mistakes if be imagines 
that we complain of orthodox aggression. Contioversy, political and 
religious, is the fair expression of civilised and progressive opinion. We 
do not blame those who oppose us,—we have never done it,—wc have 
not complained tliat war wa.** made on us, but we did nio<*t righteously 
tomphun tlint the fair laws of warfare were denied us. Our people were 
invited to go to Christ Church to listen to wise and learned men, to 
be converted, by hearing tlieir religion spoken of as blasphemy and 
outlawry—to hear themselves designated as enemies to their God, and 
dethroners of their Saviour, and the spiritual sloycis of their kind. 
They were denied any religious equality. They were abused, and 
vituperated, and denounced; but they were not listened to—Uieir 
condemnation was sternly uttered—but their defence had not even the 
poor tribute of a hearing. Nay, grave clergymen pleaded that they 
could not have their religious sensibilities disturbed or hurt by Uni¬ 
tarian roughness, as if manly controversialists were to shrink from op¬ 
position with the fastidious delicacy of timid devotees. We neither 
complained of controversy, nor avoided it; on the contrary, we met 
it promptly, sincerely, and willingly—with ability, it is possible, in¬ 
ferior to our opponents—but not with less zeal, less alacrity, or less 
honesty. When our respected opponents challenged our attendance, 
it vas not as antagonists on the opposite sides of r subject open to 
discussion, but as accused to give in their confession of repentance, 
or as criminals to hear their last sentence of punishment. We, how¬ 
ever, blame not the Lecturer, nor his party—we rather agree with him 
and them. We have received a lesson which we needed; Unitarians 
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have stood too long on the defensive, when they should have beeu 
on the aggressive: had they been faithful to their trust, it may be that 
the degrading dogma of original sin, and the atrocious doctrines of 
election and reprobation could not now. in this country, be matters of 
dispute. “Our regret (to use the words of the Lecturer) is rather due 
to the culpable silence of the past than to the proceedings of the pre* 
sent time." It is a remarkable fact in the history of religion, that 
all the doctrines wliich have been most generally condemned as heresy, 
have been pure or benignant ones; and all persecutions and reli¬ 
gious hatreds, bodily or social, have been directed against their pro¬ 
fessors. Not to mention the Christians, who burned Jerome and 
Huss, we might refer even to the heathens who poisoned Socrates— 
to uphold the personality of Satan—the reality of his existence, and 
the malignity of his nature,—to declaim upon hell’s torments and to 
announcift eternal perdition on the great mass of God’s family—to 
create excitement by the grossest pictures of vice and misery is tlit 
certain way to popularity. Th.e popular taste, as it has yet been 
developed or nurtured, has been coarse and ferocious, and if any thing 
could prove to me the doctrine of universal depravity, it would be the 
toleration of the horrors of Calvinistic orthodoxv 
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PREFACE. 


r N preparing this Lecture for the press, after an examination in its printed 
form of that to whicli it is a Iteply, I do not find that tlie Trinitarian argu¬ 
ment has been strengthened by additional evidence, or by a more logical 
statement, so as to require any modification of my impressions of its weight 
and cliaracter. 

Mr. liates has in his Appendix drawn out some of his scriptural evi¬ 
dence, and I can only require any one to examine it, in order not only to 
estimate its cogency in reference to this particular question, but also to 
obtain a very accurate idea of the peculiar genius of Trinitariaii interpreta- 
titm. I shall select tv o passages as perfectly descripth e of the manner in 
wliich the believer in a verbal and logical revelation draws doctrinal con¬ 
clusions from the mere words of hcripfurc. 

Jlorc is one of the Trinitarian Scriptural proofs of Tliree Persons in the 
I nily of the Godhead. 

“ 2 Tliess. iii. b. ‘ 'I'he Loan direct your hearts into the love of God, 
,iud into the patient waiting for Christ.’ 

“ In these passage! the Tlirce Persons are distinguished. The Lord to 
vvlunn the piayei is in both instances directed ; God, crew our Father ; and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That the Lord thus distinguished from God the 
I'utfiei, and our Lord Jesus Christ, and addressed in prayer, is the Holy 
Giiosr, is evident flora the analogy of Strjpture, which teaches that sanc- 
lijication, for which the Apostle prays, is the peculiar work of the Holy 
Gliosl.”— Mr. Hates’ Appendix, p. 590. 

Mttv, using the same description of logic, we have only to quote a pas¬ 
sage in vhieh sa/ictijication is ascribed not to the Holy Ghost, but to God 
our Fatiiur, m order to overthrow the whole of this verbal and raouruful 
trifling with the sublime and va.st purport of revelation. 

“ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may bo one, o« we are . . . . Sanctify them through thy 
tiuth ; thy word is truth.”—John xvii. 11, 17. 

llic second descriptive specimen I select, of the genius of Trinitarian 
interpretation, is the following alleged scriptural proof of the separate 
Deity and Personality of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Jlev. i. 4. ‘ John to the seven Churches which are in Asia: Grace be 
unto you, and peace, from him which is, and which was, and which is to 
come ; and from the seven Spirits which are before his throne.’ ” 

'Hie seven Spirits, we are told, is a symbolical designation of the One 
Spirit. Nothing however can be more clear, e\ on on the verbal principle, 
lhan that the seven Spirits are the seven Messengers, Angels, or Ministers, 
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which, partaking themselves of God’s Spirit, were His instruments of com¬ 
munication with the seven Chiurclies of Asia enumerated by the Author of 
the Apocalypse, and which are represented as being before his throne, de¬ 
riving their own insiiiration from Him.—“The mystery of the seven stars 
which thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven gulden candlesticks. 
ITie seven stars are the angels of the seven Churches; and the seven can¬ 
dlesticks which thou sawest are the seven Churches.”—Rev. i. 20. 

On this, the la.st opportunity, perhaps, which I may have, of saying any 
thing in connexion with these Lectiire.s I cannot but express my own 
regret, and point it out to public notice, that we have been necessitated by 
circiunstances, not to prepare merely and deliver as pulpit addresses, but 
to print and hx in a permanent form, dissertations upon moat important 
and agitated questions, within a period of time altogether insudicient to do 
any justice, I will not say to the subjects, but even to our own ideas of the 
subjects. 'The accidental advantage, in tliis respect, obtained by the I^cc- 
turers on the Trinitarian Theology, with ample time and undivided 
strength to bring out a single Lecture ou a single topic, onglit to be in¬ 
cluded as an element of judgment, if the real value of the contrasted views 
is to be estimated by any, by the results of the present controversy. F4)r 
myself, it is with great pain tliat I think of so much written, in the most 
sacred cause, almost extempore. 'J'lmt tliis necessity lias occasioned any 
defects except such as have been an injury lo our own views of Tniih, by 
failing to bring out its full strengtli, I am not aware. 1 am not aware 
that, in any respect, we have, through haste, orerstoted our case. I am 
aware, for my own part, that it might have been much strengthened by 
additional force of evidence, and clearness of statement. I may be allowed 
to state, that in the course of three nmnlhs I have been obliged to write 
and print to the extent of an octavo volume of nearly four hundred pages. 
It is impossible that such an exposition of our views should not he crowded 
with imperfections, and indefinitely feebler than it might be. May wc ask that 
this consideration will be taken into tbe account by all those who are now 
forming an opinion of the merits of the Trinitarian and Unitarian I'hoo- 
logy, from this discussion of it. May we ask those who, in the love of ilic 
Truth, and in confidence in the God of Truth that no Truth cun injure 
them, wish the real evidence to ho presented to their minds, to read the 
original sources, the New and the Old Scriptures, afresh, without fear, without 
an unfair and biassing horror of what they have been cradled to dread as 
heresy, without the intellectual infidelity of studying a revelation from Gf d 
with the previous interpretations of men, colouring all their associati'M.) 
with the very words of the document, and preventing their ever receiving 
a pure impression firom the original evidence unmixed with the whispers 
and suggestions of some self-authorized Interpreter who is in terror lest 
they should miss the essentials of the revealed religion, and derive from it 
some ideas that would destroy. 

lAverpool, jlpril 1839. 



LECTURE IX. 


THE COMFORTER, EVEN THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH, WHO DWELLETH 
IN US. AND TEACHETH ALL THINGS. 


fay KEV liAMILTOI. 


" IF YE LOVE ME, KEEP M¥ COMMANDMENTS AND I WILL PRAY THE 
FATHER, AND HE SHALL GIVE YOU ANOTHER COMTORTER, THAT HE 
MAY ABIDE WITH YOU FOR EVER. EVEN THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. WHOM 
THE WORLD CANNOT RECEU E, BECAUSE IT SEETH HIM NOT, NEITHER 
KNOWr i H IITM BU T YE KNOW HIM, FOR HE DWrLLI.l II WITH YOU, AND 
SHA1 L BE IN YOU I WILL NOT LEAVE YOU COMFOK 1 LESS, I MTLL COME 
10 YOr XIV 15 IS 


It is very remarkable that whenever the doctrine of the 
Trinity is discussed, the debate is almost always exclusively 
occupied by the single question of the deity of the Christ, 
and if that can he established, the controversy is considered 
at an end. Controversialists glide from the doctrine of the 
deity of the Son to the separate deity of the Holy Spirit, in a 
way ¥vhich plainly shows that one inroad being eflected on 
the personal unity of God, and the principle once loosened, 
another division of it is conceded upon much easier terms, 
Muthout fear, without caution, ivithout reverence. Why in- 
d p/I should men scruple to admit three persons into the 
unity of the Godhead after having got over the first great 
difficulty of admitting two ? A third person adds nothing to 
the difficulty of a second person, and if we cannot maintain 
unbroken the principle of one God, in our own sense of one¬ 
ness, then the extent to which the princijde is violated, whe- 
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thep by three persons, or any other number, is really a matter 
of a very minor importance. Having admitted that there 
may be two persons in the godhead, it would be very absurd 
to take an objection against there being three; for the ana¬ 
logy of unity, in the only sense we are acquainted with it, 
the unity of a Imman being, having once failed us, we must 
never plead it again. The principle that admits two minds 
in the being of one God will equally admit any number 
whatever, provided Scripture accords to them the dignity, 
and our struggle and reluctance will be felt most strongly on 
the first of these invasions of our own idea of unity, and 
will yield more and more readily at each successive one. 

This is the only explanation I can conceive, and a very 
natural one it is, of the weak and unguarded state in which 
Trinitarians have left the separate personality and deity of 
the Holy Ghost. I do not wonder at their preference for 
that word. Ghost, in this connection. It materializes the 
word Spirit, puts the true idea out of immediate sight, and is 
so far a preparation for introducing the conception of a third 
person, which never would naturally have arisen from the use 
of the more intelligible expression “ the Holy Spirit,“ the 
Spirit of God.” I apprehend that all minds, though long 
familiarized with the idea of a plurality of persons in the 
godhead, would be greatly shocked, if that plurality was con¬ 
ceived to be either more or less than the mystic number 
three. A multitude of deities, discharging different offices, 
but partaking of the one Essence of the godhead, would be 
thought a completely Heathen conception—^and a reduction 
of the present orthodox idea, so as to represent only two 
persons in the one God, would strike a Christian mind as 
scarcely less pagan. Yet upon Trinitarian principles tins is 
evidently a mere prejudice of Custom. Tliere is no more 
reason, so far as our understanding is concerned, for there 
being three persons in the godhead than for there being 
only two, and whether there be one, two, three, nr a 
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countless number, is a question to which our Reason ought 
to be entirely indifferent, having no a priori opinion or prin¬ 
ciple of its own upon the subject: and submitting to the 
letter of the Revelation with equal readiness, whether it dis¬ 
tributes the Essence of the Deity among a Trinity, or among 
any other plurality of minds. Now I would ask Trinitarians 
wliether they have schooled themselves into submission to this 
j»rinciple—wliether they would receive four persons in the 
Godhead as readily as they receive three, provided the same 
mode of inferential interpretation which nuvr establishes the 
Trinity, succeeded in showing that a furtlier distribution of 
the essence of the godhead w'as required, in order to make 
our Theology consistent wnth the exact wording of the Scrip¬ 
tures. I ajqjrehend that most minds amongst us w^ould revolt 
at the idea of four persons in one God, contemplated as a mere 
possibility^ Yet surely in a Trinitarian this would be very 
unreasonable. As a licriptvre doctrine he miglit. reasonably 
discard it as unfounded—but as a possibility, as a subject on 
w'hicli, previous to Revelation, he ought to have no prejudice 
whatever, be must on bis own principles have no objection 
to the plurality of divine persons oKtending to any number, 
and be as prompt, to submit his faith to five as to three, pro¬ 
vided five can be shown to be the proper inference from the 
words of Scripture. A consistent Trinitarian must feel no a 
priori objection to any number of divine persons united toge¬ 
ther. Having conceded that on this subject his Reason is 
no guide, and his Nature no analogy, there is but one ques* 
tion he has a right to ask,—“ Is it so wTitlen 

And even if it should be granted that Scripture reveals 
three divine persons and reveals no more, yet upon his ow'ii 
principles, a consistent Trinitarian should be cautious in as¬ 
serting that there are no more. Scripture nowhere asserts 
that there are only three persons in the godhead—and surely 
it is being w'ise above what is written, for a Trinitarian to 
confine God’s essence within the limits iuw'hieb He has been 
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pleased to reveal Himselt’, and to make the communications 
He has opened upon us the measures of the infinite possi¬ 
bilities of Ilis being. A Trinitarian reverently and with be¬ 
coming modesty stating his own doctrine, and not presuming 
to know more of God than is revealed, ought to content him¬ 
self with saying—that Scripture discloses three divine minds 
in one Deity, but that whetlier there are any wore than three, 
Scripture does not declare, and he would hold it arrogant to 
assert. If the Unitarian is wise contrary to wdiat is written 
in confining the unity of God to one person; the Trinitarian 
is wise above what is written in confining it to three persons, 
and with less excuse, for that one is neither more nor less 
than one is at least a natural supposition—but after having 
admitted that one may be three, tlicre is nothing but precipi¬ 
tancy and dogmatism in determining that it can be only three. 
A consistent and scripturally modest Trinitarian should sim¬ 
ply state, that God his Father, God his Redeemer, and God 
his Sa)ictificr, contained all the revelation that was required 
for the salvation of his soul—but as to whether there might 
not be other divine persons in the plurality of the godhead, he 
held it to be a high mystery, w'hich he did not presume to 
speak upon—that only these were revealed, and therefore he 
knew no more, but yet he did not dare to assert that his ne¬ 
cessities, the requirements of a being so feeble, comprised and 
exhausted the whole capabilities and personalities of the 
godhead. But Trinitarians are not so modest. They charge 
the Unitarian with presumption for limiting the divine es¬ 
sence to one Person—and then they proceed themselves, 
with no warrant from Scripture, and none they assert from 
Reason, to limit it to Three. 

If two not three had been the favourite mythological 
number, if a Duality and not a Trinity had been the Platonic 
conception, then, I am satisfied, that the Christian world, 
though it might have witnessed the deification of the Christ, 
would never have heard of the separate deity of the Holy 
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Spirit. And this assertion is amply borne out by the his¬ 
torical fact, tliat the deification of the Spirit followed after¬ 
wards as a consequence from the deification of the Son, and 
that the earliest form of the charge made against the Plato' 
nizing Christians by stricter believers in the unity of the 
Deity, states the whole extent of their heresy to be that of 
introducing a second God,—nothing as yet being said about 
third. 

It is well known to all in wliom duty has so far prevailed 
over distaste, as to make them turn in sorrow the heavy 
pages of Ecclesiastical History, that there was no dis<;ussion 
respecting the divinity of the third person in the Trinity 
until nearly the cud of the fourth century. Nothing can 
surpass the cool and easy confidence whicl) sets aside this 
undeniable fact by boldly asserting that up to this time the 
doctrine w^as never disputed—and tliat the absence of evi¬ 
dence in support of this doctrine only arises from the absence 
of doubt, that nobody stated vvhat nobody denied. 
tlic separate deity and personality of the Holy Ghost never 
doubted, and yet not one prayer addressed to Him in Scrip¬ 
ture, not one ascription of praise, uot one doxology in which 
his name is introduced, so that when the Church desired to 
associate the third person in the honours of Christian wor¬ 
ship it could find no Scripture formula, and had to make one 
for the occasion j—not one debate for nearly four hundred 
years upon the deity of the Holy Ghost, although the deity of 
the Second Person, to whom the Tliird Person even after his 
deification was held to be subordinate, was constantly debated, 
and yet the doctrine never doubted nor denied! Now if the 
doctrine was never doubted or denied, since the doctrine of 
the deity of the Son was most certainly both doubted and 
denied, why is it that the Holy Spirit does not appear as the 
Second person in the Trinity instead of the Third—wliy is it 
that the Council of Nice previous to this time, when the doc¬ 
trine began to be doubted and denied, asserts the deity of the 
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Father, and the deity fit the Son, but does not assert the deity 
of the Holy Ghost—and why is it that the earliest chaise 
against the philosophizing Christians was that of introducing 
a second God, if there was already a second divine person ac¬ 
knowledged, and therefore the true charge should have been 
that of introducing a third It is remarkable that the same 
very learned writer, the late Professor Burton, who is the 
great Trinitarian authority upon these subjects, after having 
resolved the absence of controversy into the possible a1)sencc 
of doubt as to the deity of the holy Ghost, records the very 
first instance in which the Holy Spirit is introduced into a 
doxology of the Church as taking place in the fourth century. 
He quotes Philostorgius the Arian historian, who declares, 
that Flavianus of Antioch, having assembled a number of 
monks, was the first to shout out. Glory to the Father, and t(j 
the Son, and to the holy Spirit; for before his time some had 
said, Glory to the Father, through the Son in the holy Spirit, 
which was the expression in most general use; and others. 
Glory to the Father, in the Son and holy Spirit.^’* Gibbon 
relates this matter thus. He is speaking of a temporary 
triumph of the Allans over the Athanasians, and of the 
means employed by the Athanasian laity to manifest their 
unwilling acceptance of the Arian Bishops. “ The Catho¬ 
lics,^’ says the historian, “ might prove tf) the %vorld, that 
they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their eccle¬ 
siastical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The first 
of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success, that it was soon diffused over the Christian 
world. The doxology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the 
glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but material 
infieetions; and the substance of an orthodox or heretical 
creed, may be expressed by the difference of a disjunctive or 


• See Forrest on the origin and piogie--* of ti«r Trinitarian Tbeolo>cy, }». 10 
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a copulative particle. Alternate responses, and a more regu¬ 
lar psalmody were introduced into the public Service ])y 
Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active laymen, who 
were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, bands of 
well-disciplined singers were stationed in the cathedral of 
Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, was triumjdiantiy chauiited by a full chorus of 
voices; and the Catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
doctrine, the Arian prelate, wIjo liad usurped the throne of 
the venerable Eustathius.” Out of such disorders in the 
Church, from the rebellious device of laymen to insult an 
heretical Bishop, s}>rung the doxology of our present creeds. 

It is very instructive to look a little closely into some of 
tlie [jassages from the early Fathers which are brought by 
Trinitarian** as evidence of the recognition of their doctrines 
by the primitive Church. There is unquestionably much 
vague language that will readily coalesce with the conceptions 
of a modern orthodox believer j but as soon as you examine 
uith any strictness, you tind that though they use lan¬ 
guage very loosely, notliing could he further from their modes 
of thinking than modern orthodoxy. For instance, we find 
the Son and the Holy Spirit meutionctl as objects of a Cliris- 
tian^s reverence—but it is very remarkable bow many of 
these cases occur when the writers arc defending themselves 
against a charge of Atheism, as if they were desirous when 
repelling such charge to show how many sources of venera¬ 
tion their religion disclosed. Tlie early • 'hristians who be¬ 
lieved in only one God were called Atheists by the Heathens. 
To believe in only one God was in their estimation the next 
thing to believing in none at all. Those wlio believed in 
many gods were likely enough to call the Christians Atheists, 
just as in the present day lecturers in Christ Churcli call 
Unilarianism a God denying Heresy.* In vindicating them- 

* Sip the Rev. !■'. <k-di<«tiort nf lik Lfvtiire. 
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selves against this dangerous calumny the early Christians 
were naturally led to extend rather than to diminish their 
objects of worship, and accordingly in a passage quoted by 
Professor Burton, from the earliest Father on whom depend¬ 
ence can be placed, we find not only the Son and the Spirit, 
but interposed between the Son and the Spirit, the angels of 
Heaven, associated together in their reverence. Hence the 
passage is quoted by Roman Catholics in support of the wor¬ 
ship of Angels. And if it is good for the one purpose, it is 
equally good for the other; nay, if it is any proof of the sepa¬ 
rate deity of the Holy Spirit, it is equally proof of the deity 
of the angels who are mentioned before him. The passage 
is from Justin Martyr whom Professor Burton places a. i». 
150. Hence it is that we axe called Atheists : and we con¬ 
fess that we are Atheists with respect to such reputed gods as 
these t but not with respect to the true God, the Father of 
justice, temperance, and every other virtue, with Avhom is no 
mixture of evil. B\it Him, and the Son who came from 
Him and gave us this instruction, and the host of the other 
good angels which attend upon and resemble them, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore, paying them a reason¬ 
able and true honour, and not refusing to deliver to any one 
else, who wishes to be taught, what we ourselves have learnt.^’t" 
There is another passage from Justin Martyr, also given by 
Burton as evidence of the early recognition of the Trinity, 
but which is manifestly nothing more than the natural anxiety 
of the writer when meeting a charge that perilled his life, the 
charge of Atheism, to show the full extent of his sentiments 
of reverence. "That we are not Atlieists,^^ says Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, " who would not acknowledge, when we worship the 
Creator of this Universe, and Jesus Christ who was our 
instructor in these things, knowing him to be the Son of this 
true God, and assigning to him the Second place. And I 
shall prove presently, that we honour the prophetic Spirit in 

• Burton, Tbcol. V orki, vol, H. Snd part, p Ifi 
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the thwd rank, and that we are reasonable in so doing,”* 
Now let it be recollected that these two passages, extending 
as far as possible the objects of a Christiairs reverence, occur 
in Justin Martyr’s Apology for Christianity against its Gen¬ 
tile oppressors, in which he complains that the Christians 
were treated as Atheists, and unjustly punished for not wor¬ 
shipping the gods. I shall only quote one other passage 
exhibiting the modes of thinking respecting the Holy Spirit 
among the early Fathers. It is from Origen, a. d. 240, per¬ 
haps the most eminent of them all, and sliows clearly, not¬ 
withstanding the frequent vagueness and obscurity of their 
writings, how far they were removed from modem Trinita- 
rianism, and that their forms of thought uere derived from 
Platonism much more than from Christiani<y- or more strictly 
from Platonism engrafted on Christianity. He is speaking 
of the Son, and commenting on those words at the beginning 
of St.John’s Gospel—all things were made liy him.” 

If it is true," says Origen, that all thincfs were made by 
himy we musl inquire whether the Holy Ghost was made by 
him; for as it seems to me, if a person says tliat the Holy 
Ghost was made, and if he grantij that all things were made 
by the Logos, he must necessarily admit that the Holy Ghost 
w'as also made by the Logos, the latter preceding him in 
order of time. But if a person does not choose to say that 
the Holy Ghost was made by Christ, it follows that he must 
call him unproduced, if he thinks that this passage in the gos¬ 
pel is true. But ilicre may be a third f>piuion, beside that of 
admitting that the Holy Ghost was made by the Logos, and 
that of supposing him to be uncreated, namely, the notion of 
there being no substantial individual existence of the Holy 
Ghost distinct from the Father and the Son. We, how¬ 
ever, being persuaded that there are three hypostases (per- • 
sons), the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and believing 
that nothing is unproduced beside the Father, adopt tins as 
the more pious and the true opinion, that all things being 

* Burton, p. 21. 
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made by the Logos, the Holy Ghosl is more honourable than 
all of them, and more so in rank than all the things which 
were made by the Father through Christ. And perhaps this 
is the reason why he is not called the very Son of God, tliere 
being only one who by nature and origin is Son, viz. the only 
begotten, who seems to have been necessary to the Holy Ghost, 
and to have assisted in forming his hypostasis, not only that 
he might exist, but also that he might have wisdoni, and 
reason, and righteousness, and wliatever else we su[)pose him 
to have, according to his participation in those qualities 
which we have before mentioned as attributed to Christ.” 

Such,” says Burton, “ is this extraordinary, and I must 
add unfortunate passage of Origen, whi<*h I have quoted at 
length, and have endeavoured to translate with the utmost 
fairness. If the reader should decide from it that Origen did 
not believe in the eternity of the Holy Ghost, he will think 
that the enemies of Origen were not without grounds when 
tliey questioned his orthodoxy. It is not my intention 
entirely to exculpate him. He is at least guilty of indiscre¬ 
tion in entering upon such perilous grounds and in specu¬ 
lating so deeply upon points which after all must elude the 
grasp of human ideas and phraseology.” Professor Burton 
calls this passage “ unfortunate,^’ for no reason that we can 
see, except that it discloses too plainly Origen’s ignorance of 
Mo<!ern Trinitarianism, and shows too clearly in what sensf' 
we are to understand the Platonic language of the Fathers. 

There are two modes of proof by which Trinitarians under¬ 
take to establish the separate existence of the Holy Spirit as 
a third person in the godhead. The first mode is by infer¬ 
ences from such passages of scripture as seem to attribute tlie 
titles and offices of deity to the Holy Spirit. Tlie second 
* method of proof is by independent considerations of Theology 
which profess to demonstrate the necessity of a third person in 
the godhead in order to compleat the work of man’s sal¬ 
vation. 

Trinitarians say, that Scripture both calls the Holy Spirit 
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God, and assigns to Him a work which none but God coiik| 
accomplish. Now in both these respects we have not a 
shadow of difference with the Trinitarians. We believe as 
firmly and we hope as fervently as they do, that the Holy 
Spirit is God, and that the Holy Spirit has connections with 
our souls which none but our God could hold. We have no 
controversy with the Trinitarians, when they assert the 
Deity, and Personality, and Operations of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a mere piece of controversial dexterity to put these 
jioints prominently forward as the true grounds of our dif¬ 
ference— and, whether designedly or not, an unfair impression 
is produced against us, by such a mode of statement, as if we 
were deniers of the deity and agency of the spirit of God—if 
indeed any meaning could be found in such a denial, sup¬ 
posing we were extravagant enough to make it. To deny the 
deity of the Sjiirit of God, would be a proposition as abso¬ 
lutely without meaning as to deny tlie humanity of the spirit 
of man. We iverc told by the Lecturer in Christ Church to 
Avhoin this subject was committed, that it was of no avail for 
rnitarians to advance passages in which the Holy Spirit sig¬ 
nified not God himself, but his po*v’er and influence exerted 
upon man, for that tljese occasional meanings of tlie expres¬ 
sion ivere fully conceded; and tliat what ive have to do, is to 
disprove thelVinitariati interpretation of oHior passages which 
attribute to (be Holy Spirit, deity, personality, and opera¬ 
tion. Now the Trinitarians must allow us the privilege of 
taking our faith from ourselves, not from them, and in carv¬ 
ing out for us tins employment, the Leeiui t at Christ Churcii 
would set us to the task of disproving our own convictions, 
of overthrowing our own interpretations, of answering and 
op^iosing (ntraeltm. There is only one point of difterence 
between the Trinitarians and ourselves upon this subject, and 
that is the only point to which their arguments never have a 
reference, lliey maintain and we maintain tliat the Holy 
Spirit is God. They concede and w’c concede that the ex- 
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pressioii Holy Spirit in scripture frequerjtly signifies that 
jjortion of God’s spirit which is given to man naturally or 
supernaturally. They maintain however that the Holy Spirit 

is, not the one God, but a third person in the godhead —and 
here we separate from theWy maintaining that the Scripture 
evidence for such a distribution of the Godhead among seve¬ 
ral persons is totally imaginary, and that tlie theological rea¬ 
sons for such a distribution betray the most arbitrary and 
unworthy limitations assigned by man to the infinite and spi¬ 
ritual nature of God. Now will it be believed that when 
^frinitarian controversialists treat this subject they uniformly 
put forward those views of it Avhich we do not deny, as if we 
denied them, and they as uniformly pass over the only point 
of difference between us, and avoid all close grapjding with 

it, laboriously proving that the holy Spirit is God, which of 
course we believe, and then taking for granted tliat he is a 
third person in a Trinity, leaving the argument at the very 
point where argument ought to have commence<l ^ Will it 
be believed that the l^ecturer at Christ Church exhausted his 
strength and time in assiduously provhig that the spirit of 
God was God, and that it had understanding, will, and 
power f Will it be believed that of nearly a three hours’ lec¬ 
ture, certainly not more than five minutes v as devoted to the 
only point of difference between us—that the common ]:>arts 
of our faith W'crc laboriously proved —if indeed such an iden¬ 
tical proposition, as that the sjjirit of God is God, can be 
called faith—and the single controverted part left intact I 
in my turn take the liberty of dec laring that it is of no avail 
that Trinitarians adduce passages of seri{)turc attesting the 
Deity, Personality, and Operations of tlie Holy Spirit, for 
that this is conceded, if an identical proposition can be con¬ 
ceded,—and that what they have to do is to prove that the 
spirit of God is not the one God, but a third person in the 
godhead—and if the liCrturer had devoted his three hours to 
this, tlie only point in controversy, lie might ha\e greatly 
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aided, or greatljr injured his cause, and have aiforded an 
opportunity for testing the mutual strength of our views in a 
way which is now not possible. Disappointed of finding the 
controversy conducted with any closeness by the Lecturer in 
Christ Church on the only point by us denied, namely a deity 
of the Holy Spirit, personally separate from tlic deity of our 
one God, I turn to a published sermon of Dr. Tattershall’s, in 
tlie hope of finding some discussion of our true difference 
from an associated authority. But here unfortunately again 
])recisely the same principle is pursued of proving what is not 
denied, and of passing most slightly over the only point of 
difference. In a sermon consisting of thirty-four pages just 
three are devoted to the matter in controversy,^' and these I 
grieve tf> say occupied with rcasi>nings so verbal and uu- 
satisfactoi'y, that one is amazed that a manly and reverential 
mind could offer or could accept them as the solid and sub¬ 
stantial proofs of a doctrine that affects to such an extent the 
being and nature of God. I think it not unbecoming here to 
declare, that with respect to the two modes of proof adopted 
by Trinitarians to establish the separate deify of tlie Holy 
Spirit, the Scrijitural proof, and fhy Theological proof, I have 
long and laboriously sought in llieir own w riters, for some dis¬ 
tinct conirovcrsial statement of the scriptural and theological 
adjustments of this subject; I haveexaniincil their scliolars and 
critics for the verbal part of the argument, and theii divines 
for the theological part of it. and nowhere can 1 find anytliing 
definite or tangible to grapple witli or oppose. It is at least 
my conviction that never was so serious a doctrine as that of 
a third jierson in tlie godhead admitted upon evidence so 
small, and I cannot conceal my strengthened impression, that 
it has glided into most minds as an easy consequence from 
the deitv of Christ. Again wc avow' our belief that the Holy 
Spirit is (bid, but wc declare that w'e cannot find any scrij>- 
tural evidence that he is a separate God (personally) from 

* “ Tbc rtpity and {'ruonalilv oi the Hf>)\ Spiiit," 20—23 
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God our Father^ or any theological evidence that He performs 
a work within our souls^ which work may not be performed by 
God our Father. If Trinitarians wish to establish their own 
doctrine,* it is to these two points that they ought* to confine 
themselves. 

Abandoned then to our own methods of discussing this 
subject by opponents who assert a doctrine that we deny, and 
prove only those portions of it that we admit, I shall endea¬ 
vour to ascertain, first, the Scriptural meaning of the expres¬ 
sion, “ the Holy Spirit ” or “ Spirit of God.” 

1 shall examine the more difficult passages which are 
usually appealed to in this controversy. 

I shall examine what Trinitarians call the work of the 
Spirit,” in order to asceriain whether it requires a third Iver¬ 
son in the godhead, or whether God our Father is not suffi¬ 
cient for it. 

And I shall close with some statement of our own views of 
the connections of the spirit of God with the spirit of man. 

The expression “ Holy Spirit ” when used in scripture will 
1 think always be found to designate not God as he is in 
Himself, whom no man kpoweth, but God in communication 
with me spirit of man. Whether the Deity holds intercourse 
with his creatures naturally or supernaturally, the name ap¬ 
plied to Him in scripture, with respect to those feit or mani¬ 
fested connections, is that of the Ilcdy Spirit. And there is 
most holy and beautiful reason for this peculiar usage. God 
is 3 spirit; and he is therefore only spiritually discerned. 
Through our spirits He speaks to us. In our spirits He 
abi4^ with us. Eye hath not seen him; car hath not heard 
hiaWH—bttt through that portion of his spirit which He has 
giv<jiu Us, wc know Him, and are His. It is not God without 
us> but God within us that we know and feel. Externally 
WO know Him not; personally we conceive him not; ns He 
is, in hi* own essence and perfections we cannot think of 
Him—but He has put His own spirit within us, and that, jn 
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j>roportion as we have it and cherish it, reveals Him unto us 
—lie has lighted up from Himself a candle of the Lord in 
our spiritual being, and if by communion with Him we keep 
oil in our lamps, and our lamps trimmed and burning. His 
spirit which bloweth where it listeth, listeth to blow upon us 
and to feed our flame. And how shall the sj)irit of man pre* 
pare itself for fresh communications from the spirit of God ? 
Only ])y removing from his own spirit whatever is at variance 
witli the spirit of God—^by cleansing the temple, that the holy 
one may be able to conic to us and manifest himself to a na¬ 
ture that lias reverently sought to put away all deadening im- 
purify, and to brighten tlie spiritual image in which it was 
made—by courting the voices of the soul—by listening amid 
the tumults of the world to hear God speaking in our con¬ 
science— by cherishing through obedience, and inviting 
through prayer the intimations, that by His spirit, from which 
ours are derived. He gives us of Ills will. The sjnrit of God 
originally made the spirit of Man : the spirit of God retains 
its connections with the spirit of Man so long as man does 
not by uuboliness and alien sympathies drive out that holy 
Spirit: and in measures more abundantly as we jirepare our¬ 
selves to receive of His, does He hold communiou with us 
through afleetions and affinities fitted to aiiprcheiid Him; 
and He transforms the will that obeys Him from glory to 
glory as by the spirit of the Lord. I apprehend that the 
preparation which was made by God for the reception 
of the gospel and spirit of Jesus Christ, shows the prepara¬ 
tion which all men must make who would q lalify themselves 
for fresh communications from the Holy Spirit of our Father. 
The baptism of repent aiice prepared the way for the baptism 
of the holy spirit and of fire. The heart had to be cleansed 
before the spirit of God could descend upon it, and hold com¬ 
munication with it. And ever must there be a Baptist Mi¬ 
nistry breaking the dread repose of sin, awakening the dead 
heart, and creating the consciousness of want, before the 
Christ of God can breathe in his gentle hre;<th upon our 


B 
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souls, saying unto us, “ receive yc tlie holy spirit/’ The 
holy spirit of God reveals itself to the spirit of man in ])ro- 
portion as we remove unholiness from us. What use of lan¬ 
guage then can bo more affectingly elevating and solemn than 
that which designates God, when in communication with man, 
as the Holy Spirit? A spirit, he is spiritually discerned : 
and holy, only those that are holy ha\e affinities uitli 
Him.' 

Such then is the primary signification of the expression 
Holy Spirit when used in the Scriptures—the Holy Spirit of 
God naturally or supernaturally in communication with the 
spirit of man, and in fuller communication in proportion as 
man by holiness seeks it and prejjares himself for it. From 
this however there is derived a secondary signification, and 
so natural and easy is the derivative meaning, that it is a 
strong confirmation of its primary. That portion of liis spirit 
W'hich God communicates to man, may be regarded as .-.epa- 
rated from Him. It lias entered into man and l)ceome 
his. It is a gift, an inspiration from our God. Man 
has become the possessor of it, but still God is the 
origin of it, and therefore though iniparted to us it may 
stiU be spoken of as God^s holy spirit. There arc there¬ 
fore in Scripture two significations of the Holy Spirit—the 
primary one—God in communication with man—and the 
secondary one—that portion of his spirit which God ins 
communicated, naturally or supernaturally, and which ha 
become ours. Wc have received the Holy Spirit, uhen wc 
have spiritually received what only God can communicate. 
These two comprise, I believe, all the meanings of the ex¬ 
pression, Holy Spirit,God communicating to man, and 
secondly that portion of His spirit, which, by coninmnica- 
tion, man^s spirit has received. 

I shall'give some instances of each of these applications of 
the phrase. 

There can be no difficulty in all those cases in which the 
holy Spirit signifies God himself in spiritual communication 
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With man.—“ And when they bring you into the synagogues, 
and unlo magistrates, and powers; take ye no thought how 
or whal tiling ye shall answer, or what ye shall say. For 
the Holy Ghost shall teach you, in that same hour, what ye 
ouglit to say.”—Luke xii. 11, 12. Now in the parallel pas¬ 
sage ill fSt. Matthew’s Gospel w'C have the expression, the 
Holy Ghost, cxjihiincd to mean the spirit of God our Father. 

” But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak. For it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall sp(*ak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
tlie sjjlrit of your Father which speaketh in you.”—Matt. x. 
19, 2(1. ‘^Knowing this first, that no jirophecy of the Scrip¬ 
ture is of any jirivate interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man : but holy men spake, as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” “ As they ministered 
to the T.iOrd and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Se])arate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the vork whereunto I have called 
them—so they being sent forth by the Holy Spirit departed 
unto Sclcucia.”—Acts xiii. 2,^. 

'^riie expression the Spirit of God ” is sometimes 
used with the same signification, ynly with this ditTerence, 
tliat “ the Spirit of God ” frequently signifies the essence 
and being of God as He is in Himself, whilst the cx- 
jiressioii the Holy Spirit ” is 1 believe never employed 
except to designate our heavenly Father when in living 
eommunieation with the spirits of his children. “AVhat 
man knoweth the things of a man, savt the spirit of a man 
that is in him ? Even so the things of Gc I knoweth no man 
[or no one] but the spirit of God.”—1 Cor. ii. 11. Here if 
the spirit of man means man, the spirit of God must mean 
God, and how in opposition to language so precise and defi¬ 
nite, a separate personality could be introduced into the god¬ 
head, called the spirit of God, it is difficult to imagine. 
“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither sliall I flee 
from thy presence ?”—Ps. cxxxix. “ By his spirit he has 
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garnished tlie heavens; lii*! hand lias formed the crooked 
serpent (the galaxy).—Joh, xxvi. 1.3. 

I shall now adduce some of the more remarkahle cases in 
which the various expressions, “ spirit,” “ holy spirit,” and 
spirit of God,” arc used to designate that portion of God’s 
spirit which naturally or supernaturally has entered into man, 
and liecome ours, but which in reference to ITirn from whom 
it was derived, and with whom it retains blessed connections, 
is called the spirit of God. God being a Spirit, and man 
being a spirit, whatever man knows or feels of God, may, 
not figuratively, but with the strictest truth, be called the 
Holy Spirit within him. If ye then being e\il, kmnv how 
to give good gifts unto your clnldren, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father giro the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
liim.”—Luke, xi. 1,3. Now that the Holy Spirit signifies 
here not a third person in the godhead, but our heavenly 
Father’s gifts and inspirations to the soul, is clearly sliown by 
the parallel passage in St. AfatthcM^’s gospel—“ If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven give 
good things id i\\Qm that,ask Him”—Matt.vii.il. Hut 

as it is WTitten, eye hath not seen, nor car heard, neither 
have entered into the lieart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. But God hath re¬ 
vealed them unto us by his spirit: for the spirit searchetli 
all things, yea, the deep things of God.”—1 Cor. h. 9, 10. 
Now here the spirit is used first in its primary sense of God 
in communication with man, and immediately after in its 
secondary sense of that portion of His spirit comniunh-atccl 
to man, for it is just in proportion as it partakes of His spirit 
that the spirit of man searclietli all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. God enlightens and man receives—hut the 
light which has entered into man, since it came from God, 
may well continue to be called the Spirit of God. “ Now we 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which 
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i«5 of GoH j—but tbc natural man receiveth not the things 
of the spirit of God: neitlier can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But we have the mind of Chris ” 

—1 Cor. ii. 12—IG. Here the Apostle distinctly declares 
that our portion of the spirit of God is the mind of Christ.^’ 

In proportion as we have that'we know Him, the only true 
God, whom to know is life eternal. “ Likewise the spirit 
also helj)cth our intirmifcies: for we know not what we should 
pray for as wc ought: but the spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings that cannot he uttered.”—Rom. viii. 26. 
Now nothing can be more marvellous in all tbc marvels of 
scri]jtuTC interpretation, than that this spirit within us which 
vents itself in groanings that cannot be uttered shoidd ever 
have been referred to a third personality in the godhead. 
How beautiful is this pas'^ngc when truly and spiritmlhj con¬ 
sidered ! We know not what to pray for as wc ought; our spiri¬ 
tual apprehension is feeble and dim; and our vague yearn¬ 
ings after the heavenly and the perfect are tiot distinct enough 
to present clcarly-dchned objects to our jmrsuit and love; 
yet wc liavc a lioly impulse witliiii us, a divine tendency 
leading us towards God; God lias given us this Spirit, and 
partaking of His ng,ture it sighs after the ])crfection to which 
it is akin; it knows not fully its heavenly origin and end, but 
still true to the divine instinct it yearns after Him and tends 
towards Him; it sighs for a glory and a happiness which it « 
cannot distinctly conceive or express, Imi God who gave it 
understands the prayer, and hears this intercession of His 
own spirit—that divine impulse plan:od by Himself which 
now supplicates Him to make bright its dim longings and to 
help t forwards unto that glory towards which the divinity 
withii. it tends—and He who searcheth the heart knoweth 
what is the mind of that spirit which He himself put there, 
and that it maketh intercession with Him, for all holy ones,* 

• “And he that se-ULheth the heart knowetli wli.it is the niiiul of the Spirit, 
horaiisc it mnhelh intcicession for the Saints, aciording to (he will of God.*' 

—Rom. MU. 27. 
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that He would fulfil the promise of the heavenly impulse that 
sighs for good.* How has Triiiitarianism destroyed the spiri¬ 
tual power of the Scriptures, Ijy taking all this hcJiutiful and 
holy meaning out of the individual heart, and for the sighings 
which cannot be uttered after the immortal and the good, 
which God, who inspired them, comprehends and blesses, sub¬ 
stituting a third Person in the godhead wdio intercedes for us 
to another Person, with groanings that cannot be uttered ! 

I believe that these two significations of the expression, 
“ Holy Spirit,” so closely connected as scarcely to .be two, 
will explain all^the cases of its scriptural occurrence; first, 
(jod Himself in conimunication W’itli the Soul, and secondly, 

4|l 

tliat portion of His spirit which He has communicated to 
man, and which as being His, derived from Him, and a i)or- 
tiou of the true knowledge of His Mind, is cdlcd His Holy 
Spirit. 

I shall now exa’inine the Scriptural eviclencc w’liich is 
cliietly relied upon in this controversy, as proving, not the 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, for here wc agree, 
but a personality and deity distinct from tliose of God our 
Father. 

“ Go ye tlierefore, and teach all nations, baptizing tlmm in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


* “ It is said that God has promised his Spirit to those who ask for if. But the gift 
ol the fePiuii, (iiat vnc/( 0 ?{ of whieli St. John speaks (prohaldy in aiiusion to the 
anointment of the Hebrew priest>, the interpreters of tlic Old Law), was not iiitemled 
as arhetk btit as a oijidf to the rational mind of man. ‘ He will^uMWe you into all 
the truth,’ namely of the simple Gospel. The Ditine Spirit of truth has been 
promised to sincere Christians, to puide them into all that conoerns their iuor.nl 
safety. The two setBiTS—the Spirit (i. e. the mind, so we may tall it wilhoiil 
it reverence) of God, and the spirit of man, thoiip'h infinitely apait from each other 
in their nature, are clearly represented by St. Paul as analogous (I miglitsay akin) 
to each other. Nor could it be otherwise, sinre the one is the fountain-head of 
leason, the other a derived stream. ‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infir¬ 
mities: for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the S[»irit 
Itself maketh inteicession for us (with sighs not exptcased in words)i. e. ilie 
divine impulse after holiness wliirh is in us, makes us sigh for what we raimot 
express: hut God, who gives us that Spirit, kuows what it is wc wish for.”—06- 
'•rrvalions uu Ilricsji and Orlhodoty. hy the Rev. J.B. ff'hitc. 
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(jhost.”—Matt, xxviii. 19; or, into the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, the word, ^Miarae,” by an idiom of the 
Hebrew language, being redundant. 

To baptize into a pcrs>on was a form of expression signify¬ 
ing the reception of the religious ideas associated with that 
person. Thus the .Jews were said to be baptized into Moses, 
because they received the religious ideas associated with the 
institutions of that Prophet: and on the other hand, the 
Samaritans were said to be baptized into Mount Gerizim, 
})ecau,sc they received the religious ideas associated with the 
l)clicf that there, and not at Jerusalem, w^as the appointed 
I)lacc of the Temple. The formula then of baptizing in the 
name of the Father, and of the Christ, and of the Ilolf Spirit, 
signified nothing more tlian the acceptance of the religious 
ideas associated with God in this new' manifestation of Himself, 
revealed through the Christ, and accompanied by the opera- 
lions of His Spirit, w'ituessing, hoih internally and externally, 
t(j the new light that iiad come into tlie Avorld, the promised 
reign of the spirit of God. These were the w'ords which most 
readily w’cre associated w'i(l), and suggested those religious 
ideas wliich were looked upon as constituting the character¬ 
istic faith of one wdio w'as w'illing to enter into the gospel 
kingdom of Heaven, that is, to adopt the Christian idea of 
God and of Religion. The Father, the Christ, the Spirit of 
God in us giving us some communion with that Father, by 
uniting us through spiritual sympathies w'ith that Christ— 
is not this of the very soul of Christ ianity ? God manifested 
in Jesus, and our souls accepting the revelation, because the 
spirit of our Father within us draws us toAvards him who had 
the same spirit without measure—is not this to express in a 
few words all the characteristic and peculiar ideas of Chris¬ 
tianity, and therefore most fit to be used as suggesting sum¬ 
marily to matured converts the new faith into Avhich they 
w'cre baptized ? The same set of ideas might have been as 
fully expressed by the shorter form of being baptized into 
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Christ,” for this would imply the possession and acceptance 
of all the religious ideas associated with his person and mi¬ 
nistry—and accordingly we find that in every recorded case 
of baptism or allusion to baptism in the Acts of the xVpostlcs, 
and in the Epistles, the expression simply and briefly is to 
“ baptize into Christ,^' and never once is there an allusioii to 
the form of baptism into the Fatlier, and the Son, and the 
Holy Gliost. Now this demonstrates two things ; first that 
the Apostles did not look upon these words as a form pre¬ 
scribed by Christ ; and secondly, that they did not regard 
them as a confession of faith in a tri-personal God, else would 
they never have neglected all mention of the first and third 
persons, and simply baptized into Christ, that is, into the 
religion of the Christ. There is a remarkable confirmation 
of this view, if indeed it can be supposed to want confirma¬ 
tion, in the language of Paul to some disciples at Ephesus, 
who had not received the witiicssing power and presence of 
the Holy Spirit. They declare that they had not so much as 
heard whether there was any Holy Spirit. To what, then, 
says the Apostle were you baptized; not into v:honi, observe, 
but into what were you baptized,—that is, was not the ma¬ 
nifestation and participation of God’s Spirit one of the reli¬ 
gious ideas and expectations of your faith as converts. And 
they answer that they had only becR baptized into the bap¬ 
tism of Jolin, who had promised the Holy Spirit, but had no 
power to confer it. And then Paul baptized them into Jesus, 
and they received the Holy Spirit. Now can any otie read 
this passage and believe that the Holy Ghost implies the 
third person in a Trinity: was it not simply a portion of 
God’s spirit received by the first believers as an attestation 
to the religion of the Christ ? 

Nothing can be more arbitrary than to assert that baptism 
implies the personality and deity of that into wiiich a person 
is baptized. The Apostle Paul says that Christians were 
baptized into the death of Christ. Kom. vi. 3. Is the death 
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of Christ therefore a person and a God ? Is it not simply 
one of the religious ideas which their faith embraced ? 

The personality and deity of the Holy Spirit we indeed do 
not deny; but the methods by whicli Trinitarians attempt 
tlie proof of this self-evident proposition, are, like all proofs of 
identical propositions, unsatisfactory to an extreme. The 
Lecturer in Clirist Church, when meeting the objection, that 
baptism into Christ was no proof of his deity, because we 
have also the expression, “baptism into Moses,” dropped out 
of sight the true bearing of the objection against the dei/t/ of 
Jesus, and argued that the expression, baptism into Moses, 
was so far a proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, be¬ 
cause Moses was a person. Was the death of Christ, a 
person ? Was Mount Gerizim, a person ? We do not deny 
the personality of the Holy Spirit— though this is no w'ay of 
proving it. Wc do deny that the deity of Christ is implied in 
baptism into his name, and the force of the expression, baptism 
into Moses, in this hearing of it, was either not seen or was 
put aside. 

l^he argument, that because //tree trords follow one another, 
without any expressed distinction, they must all refer to sub¬ 
jects of the same nature, co-equal and co-extensive, and tliis, 
too, as the strongest, indeed the only direct evidence of a 
'frinity in the Godhead, is really one of those arguments for 
a doctrine of revelation, which a mind with any reverence 
know's not how properly to discuss. I am glad to be able to 
say, that Dr. Tatte'’shall pronounces this to be only a pre- 
SKHipfivc proof of the separate personality of the Holy Spirit, 
that is, in fact, no proof at all, but mere.y such a hint as might 
lead to the presumption that there may be additional evi¬ 
dence, and which, therefore, in the absence of such additional 
evidence, amounts to nothing. If any one, however, advances 
such an argument, we have only to ask first, is any one really 
<‘outcnt to rest such a doctrine on such a proof, and call this 
Revelation ? and secondly, to advance in our (urn, other pas-. 
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sages of Scripture, where this principle of interpretation can¬ 
not be maintained. If the concurrence of the words. Father, 
and Son, and Holy Spirit, necessarily implies that each of 
these refers to a person who is God, and that when tahen to¬ 
gether they make up the entire nature of God—then, I ask, 
what is the necessary inference from such expressions as 
these,—“ 1 charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the elect onsets, that thou observe these things ?”— 
1 Tim. V. 21. Now if the argument is conclusive that infers 
in the one case the deity of Jesus, it must be equally conclu¬ 
sive, when it infers, in the other, tlie deity of the elect angels. 
The Trinitarian answer will he,—AVe know that the angels 
are not God, and in accordance with this knowledge, we in¬ 
terpret tlie passageand equally do w'e answer, that when 
such a passage is given us as proof of the deity of tlie Lortl 
Jesus, we kiiow that he was a man, and in accordance w’ith 
this knowledge do we interpret the passage. Other instances 
might be given of similar modes of expression :—“ And all 
the people greatly feared the I^ord aiid Stmiuel,'’ 1 Sam. xii. ; 
and more strikingly still, Rcv\ iii. 12 , where the vame of a 
place is associated as a religious idea, with the names of God 
and Christ. Him that ovcrcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he sholi go no more out; and I 
will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of 
the city of my God, which is New Jerusalem, which cometh 
down out of Heaven from my God, and \ I wilt write upon hhn] 
my new name.” 

There is only one other passage in which these three ex¬ 
pressions occur together; and it must have a precisely simi¬ 
lar explanation: ‘‘ITie grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with you all.” Now here the expression “ communion. 
of the Holy Spirit,” fixes the meaning of the passage. The 
word communion signifies “participation,” “a having in 
Thus St. Paul speaks of “ the communion of the 


, common; 
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sufferings of Christ,” Philipp, iii. 10. In this sense, then, 
it can have no reference to a person, and must signify simply 
a participatitm of that spiritual jjresence, comfort, and power 
«)f God, which was the promise and the witness of the religion 
of the Clirist. In explaining such passages, we have again and 
again to recal ourselves to the belief, that we arc actually con¬ 
sidering the strongest Scriptural assertions of the doctrine of 
a Trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead. The first 
Kpistlc of St. Paul to the Coriiitliians closes thus: “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. My love be with 
you all in Christ Jesus.^’ Who thinks of inferring the equality 
of Paul witli .lesus ? And yet, if such a mode of reasoning is * 
allowal)lc, from tlje close of the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
tIlians, it is imjiossible to give any reason for its not being 
equally conclusive when a])plied to the close of the first 
Lpistle of the Corinthians. But such verbal reasonings are in 
every way unworthy of the solemn character of revelation, nor 
can llic mind long dwell upon tlicm without feeling how pain¬ 
full) they interfere with the sentiment of Reverence, and what a 
lowering it is of Christ and Christianity to place them in such 
hglits. 

Cl 

Tlic portion of Scripture, however, whu“h is mainly relied 
upon to prove the disf inrt deity and personality of the Holy 
Spirit, is that most solemn and faithful promise of Christ to 
his disciples, in which the Spirit of Truth is described 
as a Comforter wbich the Father would send in his name, 
and who, when he came, would testify of Jesus, and bring 
to their rcinciubrance all things that he 1 ad said unto them, 
!nit which they had not understood. Now Ictus connect this 
jirotnise of a Comforter previous to his death, with a similar 
promise after tlie resurrection, and then chdeavviur to ascer¬ 
tain the-meaning. In the first chapter of the Book of Acts, 
at the eighth verse, it is written, “ Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you : and yc shall 
be witnesses unto mo, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
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and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth,’’ 
Now we shall find that the Holy Spirit which came upon 
them was the Spirit of Truth, a truer knowledge of Christ, 
a portion of the Spirit of God, a sympathy with and an un¬ 
derstanding of the Mind of the leather of Jesus, which they 
did not possess before j—in tlie one case comforting them for 
the loss of their friend and their master, by giving them a 
participation of his and of his Father’s Spirit,—in the other 
case, qualifying them spiritually to be witnesses unto him, to 
be his Apostles and Preachers, an office for which their pre¬ 
vious misconceptions of the true character of the Christ, their 
alienation from the true Spirit of God, as manifested in 
Jesus, had totally disqualified them. Why it was that Jesus 
must “go away,” in order that tlie Spirit of Truth might come 
unto them, in order that the Spirit of tlic world should be 
separated from their ideas of the Christ, and the Spirit of 
God take its place, we shall fully see. Previous to the death 
of Jesus, the views of the Apostles respecting their Messiah 
rvere Jevvish and worldly—after the Resurrection and 
Ascension they became Christian and Spiritual. I low was 
it that Jesus must personally leave them, in order that the 
Spirit of Truth might come unto them ? “ It is expedient for 
you that I go away; for if I go noc away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” 

The Death, the Resurrection, and the Ascension of the 
Christ, introduced a necessary change into the conceptions 
of the Apostles ; these drove out of their Messianic idea the 
spirit of the World, and introduced into it the spirit of God. 
Tliey could not retain their Jewish ideas of the reign 
of the Messiah, in connexion with the crucified Jesus. 
If they held by their Jewish faith on this matter, they must 
abandon Jesus. If they held by Jesus, they must abandon 
their Jewish ideas, and remodel their faith. But God takes 
care that they shall hold by Jesus: and this is His mode of 
spiritualizing their <*onccptions of Christ and of Christianity. 
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(jtod lifts him from the dead and places him in Heaven. The 
Christ returns to earth to show that God was with him j and 
he ascends into Heaven, to repel the imagination which other¬ 
wise might possibly arise, nay, which actually had arisen, that 
even yet he might raise his standard on the earth, and realize 
the gigantic illusion of the Jew. By this means, the Apostles 
were jdaced in this position;—they must retain tlicir faith in 
Jesus, for how could they battle against God, or hold out 
.against such evidence as tho Christ rising from the tomb, and 
the Christ passing into the skies ;—and yet if they are to re¬ 
gard Jesus as their Messiah, they must modify all their Jewish 
views, and conceive of the Christ ane\v. And accordingly this 
Avas the })lan and process tjf their conversion, of their intro¬ 
duction to the true Christianity, of their ba[>tism into the 
S])irit of God. Since Jesus Avas thus evidently the Christ, 
and yet could not be adapted to their JcAvish vicAvs, of course 
all their Jewish A'icavs must yield, and adapt themselves to h\m. 
His life and flcstinics AA’cre the fijted facts, Avith which their 
conceptions of the Christ must now' be harmonized. You 
now sec how' when the Spirit of Truth came upon them, it 
testilied of Jesus, it took of his and showed it onto them, it 
threw illumination upon W'ords and deeds of his, which, wlicn 
contemplated from the Jewish point of vieAV, caught not the 
sympatliics of tlicir souls, and like invisible writing, AA'aited 
for the heat and light of Truth to fall upon them, and bring 
out the meaning. His Death struck doAvn a principal part of 
their errors: and his Exaltation forced upon them a new idea 
of his kingdom. Never again could they confound the Mes- 
siali with a temporal prince. Whatevei Christianity might 
be, henceforth it must be connected Avith the immortality of 
IlcaA'en. Christianity could not he separated from the Christ, 
and the Christ was with God; and they remembered his 
prayer and promise, that they were to be witli him where he 


was. 
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All this would necessarily be suggested to them from their 
identifying the Christ with the risen Jesus, Nothing more 
would be necessary to* unfold this train of spiritiial’thouglit. 
It was the first fulfilment of that profound prophecy, “ When 
llie Comforter is come, even the Spirit of Truth vhich pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me, and shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remem¬ 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” And this Spirit 
of Truth did lead them into all truth—it gave them no new 
revelation, but it called to their remembrance, and taught them 
to understand a revelation which Jesus had before offered to 
them ill vain—and so, in the words of his own promise, it 
glorified him, for it “ took of his, and showed it unto them.” 
The Apostles were now in a position to look upon the Christ 
from a right point of ■sdew, and to receive the Spirit of Truth 
and God. The scales of illusion dropped from their eyes, 

• and they began to see Jesus as he was. From the hour tJiat 
circumstances constrained them to draw their Christianity 
from the life and destinies of the Christ, their minds began to 
open, and the Spirit of Truth to teach them all things, and to 
call to their remembrance whatsoever Jesus liad said unto 
them, no longer dimly understood, but irradiated with moral 
light, because seen in right connexions, and explained by the 
interpretation of events. Who can retain his fancies in op¬ 
position to direct experience ? and experience was now en¬ 
lightening the Apostles. How could they go on dreaming 
of an Earthly Prince, when their Christ was in the skies 
From that hour their souls began to be transfigured, and they 
walked in the light of the other world, and the Christ to whom 
they looked became their leader to Immortality. How could 
they go on in their unspiritual imaginations, when the Cap¬ 
tain of their Salvation stood constantly before their eyes, a 
crucified man, and a risen immortal ? From that hour they 
became soldiers of the Cross, and their only victories were 
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over themselves, and tlie powers of evil; and the only battle- 
c‘ry of the Son of Man, when idol after idol fell prostrate be¬ 
fore the Truth, and their Master in the skies, in the successes 
of liis faith, led on the movements of humanity, and, wherever 
his spirit struck root, banded a new force against the enemies 
of man, and mustered fresh hosts for conquest. IIow could 
they go on in their national arrogance, and in their sectarian 
intolerance, when they were obliged to draw their moral no¬ 
tions of Christianity from the life of Christ, and that spoke 
such different lessons^ From that hour their anti-social 
temper began to soften, their exclusiveness to bend and give 
way, their deep-cut lines of national distinctness to disappear 
in the fully developed features of our common humanity. In 
the light of ?nft Spirit, what could they be but children of 
Cod, and brethren of mankind ’ They had to harmonize his 
Kingdom wdth his Character, and that led them into all truth. 
They had to read the glory of God in tlie face of Clirist; and 
the light that beamed there was grace and truth. They had 
to take their Christianity from the Master’s life, and that kept 
them right. Its lesson was of the one fold, and the one 
sliepherd—of the one God and Father of all, and of one type 
of the connexions between humanity and Heaven—one Me¬ 
diator between man and God, the man Christ Jesus. And 
so at last, when fitted for it by the teaching of events, the 
Spirit of Truth, at once their Comforter and their Teacher, 
descended upon them, and then they became witnesses unto 
him.” Tlicy read his life anew, and reported it to the world, 
and the world read it too, and has ever '^ince been studying 
that exhaustless revelation. They saw in ..t more and more of 
tlie Saviour’s spirit and purposes, and after the illumination 
had come upon them, the providence of God so disposed the 
external events that affected the infant Church, that they 
went forth bearing the light that lighted them unto all the 
world. Persecution scattered them from land to land, and they 
went carrying with them their priceless treasure. They were 
hunted from city to city, but all the faster Hew the Gospel. 
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The stake received theiti, and it became as a new cross of 
Christ, and the blood of his martyrs witnessed unto him. 
Are we speaking of the same men w^ho in Gethsemane’s gar¬ 
den forsook their Lord and fled—w'ho in tlic Temple Court 
denied him to his face—who, when he was led to the Cross, 
abandoned him in terror, and when he died tlicre, laid their 
heads in the dust, because their poor ambition was fallen to 
the earth ? Arc they the same men, who in the Gospels arc 
narrow-minded, ambitious, and false—that in the Acts of 
the Apostles come forth bold, resolute, spiritual witnesses for 
Jesus, and dauntless martyrs to his tni h ? We can scarcely 
believe that we are reading of the same men, wdien wc turn 
from the page of the Evangelists to the record of their deeds, 
after tlie Death and the Ascension of the Christ anniiiilatcd 
their errors, and the Spirit of Truth and of God had fallen 
upon them. Contrast the prayer,—“Lord grant us to sit 
on thy right hand and on thy left in thy kingdom,” or, “ Lord 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?”—with 
this, “ Lord, thou art God, which hast made Heaven and 
Earth, and the Sea, and all that in them is; who by the mouth 
of thy servant David hast said, W’hy did the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine vain things ? The kings of the Earth 
stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against tiie 
Lord, and against his Christ. For of a truth against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy counsel determined before to be done: And now. Lord, 
behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word; by stretching 
forth thine hand to heal, and that signs and wonders may be 
done by the name of thy holy child Jesus!” How came this 
dilFerence ? What passed over them and turned them into 
new men ? The Spirit of Truth had come unto them, that 
great Comforter, the Spirit of understanding and of God; 
they saw it all, and they were worldly and weak no more, but 
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strong ill the Lord, and in the po'ver of }iis might ? Andtliis 
Comforter never again left them ; the truth broke upon them 
and became tlieir stay for ever,—it was the Spirit of God 
dwelling in them, and abiding for ever, his impcrishalde light 
in the soul, once given never to be withdrawn. It was just 
the difference lietwecn Spiritual liglit and Spiritual darkness, 
in their effects uj)on character. It w^as just the difference bc- 
tiveen tlie spirit that is of the world, and the spirit that is of 
God. It was just the difference between our nature when it 
is right and w'lien it is wTong with God ; wlien it is stumbling 
in darkness, the dujic of illusions, and when it is furnished 
witli everlasting principles, and walking in the light of life, lii 
the Gospels they are men palsied by the feebleness of error 
—in the Acts of the Ajiostles iliey arc men omnipotent in the 
power of Truth. Is this change in their characters capable of 
being accounted for > Yc'-', if yon grant the facts of Christ's his¬ 
tory,—but not otlicrwise. How otherwise you are to get across 
the chasm between the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
I know not. Take those facts as causes, and the bridge is 
easy. What a step is it from tlie fishermen of Galilee to the 
Apostles of Christ—from the ignorance of Jewish peasants, 
to the Communicators of the mightiest impulse that Society 
has; ever felt, the agents of the mightiest influence that ever 
Ib'ovidcnce has put forth upon the soul of man,—the creators 
of neiv institutions, new forms of character, new civil rela¬ 
tionships;—bcforewlio.se preaching religions and empires fell, 
—at whose word Lilierty first started in^o life, not as a spirit of 
opposition, but as the gentle child of brcdierhood and love,— 
and who are still in the monuments they have left behind 
them, the heralds of human progress and the revolutionizers of 
the world! Who will deny that the spirit of God w^'is here ? 
Not we : we arc ready to maintain it against the world. Who 
denies that the spirit of God still accompanies his Gospel ? 
Not w'e : we believe it in the depths of our hearts. IIow ivon- 
derful the impulse, these men gave, and still give to the heart 


c 
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of the world! What difficulties had they to conquer! their own 
characters, and violent prepossessions—and they conquered 
these. The curse of the Priest, the arm of the Kuler, the 
scoff of the People—and they conquered these. The attrac¬ 
tions of Heathenism ; the licentiousnesss of its morality; the 
graceftilness of its idolatry; its religion for the senses; its 
philosophy for the sceptic; its indifi'ercuce to speculative 
truth; its equal regard for all gods, and all forms of u'orslnp 
that would only be content to dwell together in peace,—and 
they conquered these. Think of this wonderful History, and 
say whetlicr you can explain it except as the New Teslarncnt 
explains it. What would account for the fortunes of tl»c 
Apostles, if Christianity was not from God ? The worhl of 
Causes and Effects 's but a game of (’’hance, if such things 
can be, and their origin an accidental imagination, tlicir foun¬ 
dation a falsehood or a dream. Who will account for s\icli 
men being enlighloned against their own wills, and forced 
into the front ranks of humanity contrary to their own de¬ 
sires—if the history is not true ? But rob not tlie History 
of its true pow'cr—take not the spirit of life out of the gospel 
—by telling us of a third person in the Trinity whom Jesus 
sent to supplant the free minds of the Apostles. No, it was 
the free spirit of God acting upon t]»e free spirit of men tliat 
opened their eyes to see tlie tilings that were liiddcn from 
them before; and they walked forth in the light of these wmn- 
drous events, and looked now upon their Christ as those from 
whose spiritual sight the bandage of the world had been taken 
away. The Comforter, which is the Spirit of truth, came 
unto them, and taught them all things, and rectifying their for¬ 
mer misconceptions took of the tilings of Christ, and showed 
it unto them. He spoke not of himself. He added nothing 
to the revelation already made by Jesus:—the divine charac¬ 
ters were already impressed on the life and destinies of the 
Christ—and the Spirit of Truth guided them to it, and 
brought out the full meaning of the already finished revela- 
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lion. Still does the world want light to read that revelation. 
Still does many an interpreter come to the reading of it with 
a Jewish veil upon his heart. But there is new light still 
to break forth out of God’s word. Although it would almost 
seem as if another day of Pentecost would be needed to drive 
out the spirit of the world, the spirit of system and of man, 
by the mightier Spirit of God—and to guide our exclusive 
tempers, our sectarian and narrow hearts into the religion of 
reality—of the merciful and jierfcct Christ, full of grace and 
truth. 

It is impossible to display with any minuteness the confu¬ 
sion that is intniduced into the Scriptures by the supposition 
that the Holy Spirit is a third infinite Mind associated with 
the Father and the Son. In one passage it is said, If 1 
east out devils by the Spirit of Go(/, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you;” in another passage it is said, " If 
I with the fntjer of God cast out devils, no doubt the king¬ 
dom of God is come unto you.” Are we to understand then 
diirerent things by “ the Spirit of God ” and “the finger of 
God,”—or do they not both plainly signify the power and 
presence of the One God who wrought in Christ:—“ the 
Father who dwelleth in me. He doeth the works.” 

In one passage it is said, “ Wait for tlie promise of the 
Father—^ye siiall be baptized with the holy spirit not many 
da)s hence.” In another passage of the same writer it is 
said, “ Tarry ye in the city, until ye be endued with poioer 
from on h'lyh^^ Are we to understand by the Holy Spirit 
anything different from ‘ power from oi higli f or rather are 
w'e not to understand by both the fulfilment of the iiromise 
of the Father by His own power and presence ? 

In one passage it is said, “We are his witnesses of these 
things, and so is also the Holy Spirit, which God hath given 
to them that obey Him.” In another passage it is said, “ Tlie 
works that 1 do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
me.” Is it not evident then that the works w'hich the Apos- 

c 2 
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ties did, were the works of God, Ilis spirit working by them, 
witnessing to the truth of their testimony ? 

If the Holy Spirit is a distinct Person from God the 
Father, then the third Person, and the first person in the 
Trinity, nor the second j)er3on, must on the Trinitarian view 
be regarded as the Father of Jesus, for it is written, “ the 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” And yet the Trinitarian 
hypothesis is, that it was neither the third person, nor the 
first, but the sec'ond person in the godhead, that took hu¬ 
manity into union with his deity. But there is no end of 
these painful inconsistencies. So again Jesus is said to be 
raised from the dead by God, and again to be " quickened 
by the Spiritbut surely the Trinitarian hypothesis would 
require that the divine nature of the Christ, the second per¬ 
son in the Trinity, should raise up the human Jesus, with 
W’hich it had been united. Who will harmonize these things 
for us ? Who can without pain, nay, without asking pardon 
of God for the irreverence, contemplate His spiritual nature 
in such representations ? 

It is said of the Holy Spirit, tliat He would not sjieak of 
himself. Can He then be a distinct God in the unity of the 
godhead, and not speak of Himself ? Is this the reason that 
Scripture contains no proof of his separate existence ? Is it 
not evident that the Spirit of Truth, added ywth\iMj to the 
revelation that was in Christ, but brought it out, ilbimimted, 
by an after influence on the minds of the Apostles, what he 
said and chd ? 

It is said in Scripture that no one knows the Son but the 
Father—and that no one knows the Father but the Son :— 
but if the Holy Spirit is a third person in the godhead, equal 
in every respect, this must be an erroneous statement. 

The last scriptural proof I shall give that the Holy Spirit 
is not a third infinito Person in the godhead is the very deci¬ 
sive one that Scripture offers not a single ascription of praise 
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or glory to Him, and contains not a single doxology in which 
He is included. Could this be so if he was really and dis¬ 
tinctively God ? Scripture contains ascriptions of praise to 
Christ, and even to tlie Angels; it connects together the 
names of God and Christ, in innumerable cases where it 
makes no mention of the Holy Spirit.—John v. 17. xiv. 21. 
" Father !—this is life eternal to knowjijphee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Now if Tri- 
nitarianism is true, the Father, and even with the addition of 
Jesus Christ wdiom He has sent, does not constitute the only 
true God. 

“ Our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.”—1 John i. 3. 

‘‘ Grace be with you, mercy, and peace, from God the 
Father, and from the T>ord Jesus Christ, tlie Son of the 
Father, in truth ajul love.”—2 John i. 3, 

‘‘He that abideth in the doctrine of the Christ, he hath 
both the Father and the Son.”—2 John i. 9. 

For whoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he shall come 
in his own glory, and in his Father’s, ajid of the holy an¬ 
gels.”—Luke ix. 2G. 1 Tim. v. 21. 

“ lie that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment; and I will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life, but I will confess his name before mv Father and before 
his angels.”—Rev. iii. 5, 

“And every creature which is in Heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such a are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sltteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.”—Rev. v. 13. 

Now if it be a fact that there is not one scriptural ascrip¬ 
tion of glory to the Holy Ghost, how is it that the Church of 
England can so confidently say, “ Glory he to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ? as it tvas so in the 
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beginning, is now, and evei' shali ^e.” The beginning that is 
here spoken of must have begun after all the books of the 
New Testament were written. We have already traced in 
ecclesiastical history the beginning of that doxology, in the 
latter part of the fourth century—and a beginning in its at¬ 
tendant circumstances not very reputable, nor such as should 
be countenanced those who preach submission to Church 
Authorities. 

The learned and profound Lardncr, modest as learned, 
remarks upon the assumption contained in this doxology of 
the pmyer book, as it vas in tlie beginning.” “Doubtless 
this is said by many a ery frequently, and with great devofion. 
But can it be said truly ? Does not that deserve consider¬ 
ation ’ Is there any such doxology in the New Testament > 
If not. how can it be said, to have been in the beginning 
Are not the books of the New Testament the most ancient, 
and the most authentic Christian writings in all the world ? 
It matters not much to inquire, when this doxology w'as first 
used, or how long it has been in use, if it is not in tlie New 
Testament. And whether it is there or not may be known 
by those who are pleased to read it with care: as all may, in 
Protestant countries, where the Bible lies open, to be seen 
and read by all men.” (Postscript 1. to “ A Letter on tlie 
Logos.”) 

Weak and almost incredibly insufficient as is the scriptural 
evidence for a third Person in the godhead, the theological 
evidence is still weaker and more arbitrary; and betrays most 
fully those inadequate conceptions of the divine nature which 
form the supports of all the popular creeds and churches. 
You are aware of the Trinitarian argument for the necessity 
of a second person in the godhead; for these orthodox theolo¬ 
gians presume to reason upon abstract principles about the 
nature of God to an extent that the Unitarians whom they 
condemn for this very practice never have approached to 
and which indeed we hold to be arbitrary and presuming to 
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the last degree. We are gravely told by divines who profess 
the utmost humility and a horror of all speeulation, that if 
God was one Being in the sense that we are one. He would 
have no resources in his own Nature enabling Him to forgive 
Sin; and that if there were not at least two persons in the 
godhead, the one to make atonement and the other to 
receive it, our Father in Heaven would be placed in these 
circumstances,—either He must forgive, and since his Law 
had been broken without the infliction of an adequate pe¬ 
nalty, exhibit his Character without Truth ; or He must 
refuse to forgive, and retaining his Truth, exhibit his Cha¬ 
racter without Mehcv. Now when a human reasoned lays 
down these preliminaries as necessary parts of the constitu¬ 
tion of the divine mind, I am amazed that he has ever after 
the conscience to charge other men with rash speculations 
on the subjects of Theology, or with reasoning upon ab¬ 
stract ])rinciples about the things of God. Atonement is 
made for every sin: in that the Trinitarian is right. The 
sinner bears upon a burdened soul the weight of the cross, 
and faints in sorrow. Tlirough a crucifixion and an agony 
does every erring heart return to God. The penalty is paid 
in bitter shame and tears, in the consciousness of degrada¬ 
tion and of eternal loss, in the deep humiliation of a spirit that 
has quenched within it the divine flame, and treated with no 
respect tlie image of God in which it was made. Can such 
a being sin and escape without atonement—can a spiritual 
creature darken the angel and cherish the animal, and yet 
pay no penalty, start at last with no h< rror, and throb with 
no remorseful agony ? No—the sinner must die in his sins, if 
he is to esciipe the piercings of his better nature, the open 
eye of his conscience fixed in aw^ful steadiness of gaze upon 
the terrors of his state. Who that has ever felt a throb of 
l>enitencc, who that has ever known the ])rostration of a soul 
awakened to a sense of sin, the deep misery of the purer 
spirit looking sorrowfully on the debasements of our being. 
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as Christ looked upon Peter, who that has ever felt these 
things will deny that sin, every sin, has its atonement, and 
instead of questioning the vicariotis sacrifice as too dreadful, 
will not rather put it away from him only as too ca&y, too 
unreal, too remote from the sense of individual agony and 
burden, to meet and satisfy the inward and untransferable 
reality ? We blame not the Trinitarians for speaking of the 
atonement required by sin. We blame them for not treat¬ 
ing that subject with sufficient strictness, with sufficient 
severity, with sufficient energy of application to individual 
consciences. How much more awakening it is to tell a man 
of the atonement that he pays within, of the cross that is 
laid upon his humiliated heart, than to tell him of a meta¬ 
physical necessity in God's nature that required the death 
of an infinite being, the blood of God, for this awful ex¬ 
pression is used and defended at Clirist Church,* to make 
satisfaction for the offence of a finite creature. This is tlie 
arbitrary assumption of Trinitarianism that requires most 
to be exposed, that tlie sin of a finite being is an infinite 
quantity, and that Iiis penitence cannot atone for it, for his 
penitence is not infinite. Now the men who assert this 
strange thing, should at least be cautious how they charge 
Unitarians with arbitrary reasonings and speculations. Can 
Reason exhibit, or does Scrij)ture any where say, that the 
sin of finite man is infinite in the sight of God, and yet 
unless this most extravagant of all propositions can be esta¬ 
blished the whole Trinitarian Theology falls to the ground, 
for then the only atonement for sin will be the crucifixion of 
the erring and repenting spirit, and none more dreadful can he 
given or conceived. I am perfectly aware that cautious and 
refined controversialists would not assert the infinite cha¬ 
racter of man’s sinfuhiess, and that they would explain away 
tlie doctrine of the Atonement; but the Lecturers at Christ 
Church are not cautious controversialists, they have no iio- 
• Sec the Rev. Mr, Brnhlitoai’s Lectuit 
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tioii {>f such refinements, and they do assert it witliout abate¬ 
ment. If God^s unity, says one of them,* was like man’s 
unity. He could not forgive, yet preserve His holiness. And 
therefore I suppose, since man has no tri-personal resources 
in his unity, that he can forgive only because his holiness 
is of an imperfect kind, and as his holiness becomes more 
strict he will less readily forgive, so that when he becomes 
quite perfect he will be quite implacable. But perhaps the 
Trinitarian resource in this difficulty, is that man too forgives, 
yet keeps his truth and holiness, in consideration of the 
atonement offered for all sin. The immoral plea that man is 
not fhe LmoyiveTf cannot be offered by those whose difficulty 
is one respecting holiness. A holy mind is as much bound 
by the laws of holiness, as if it was itself the Law'giver. 

1 have introduced here fliis arbitrary, metaphysical, and 
uiiscriptural speculation, employed by the Trinitarians to 
establish, a priori, the necessity of a second person in the 
godhead, only to prepare you for a similar mode of reasoning 
wliich is applied to prove the necessity for a third person in 
the godliead. lliere are works, they say, carried on in the 
soul of man, that require a Third Person, another infinite 
Mind in the godhead. Solemnly we say that this is making 
too free with the infinite nature of God. What are those 
works, or what works can be conceived, to w’hich God our 
Father is not adequate ? Is it not very like irreverence for a 
human being to say ,—my salvation cannot be carried on by 
one infinite and perfect Spirit, but requires three infinite and 
perfect Spirits > Ought not such concl sions of Reason as 
tlicsc to be very distinctly supported by Revelation before 
they are advanced with any boldness, and other men called 
no Christians, and treated accordingly, for no other iniquity 
than that of humbly refusing to speak so confidently of 
God’s nature, and to put these limitations upon Him without 
proofs But even supposiiig that the ortliodox reasonings 

* The Rev, H. M'Nt'ile 
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about the nature of sin were correct, and the inability of one 
perfect mind to forgive his creatures, and rescue a sinner 
from his sins, established, what necessities remain that re¬ 
quire the existence of a third infinite Mind— what operations 
within the human soul are to be carried on, for which God 
the Father and God the Son are not sufficient? I know 
nothing more wonderful than that the Christian w'orld should 
at this day admit the existence of a third person in the god¬ 
head, without ever raising the question, or having the doubt 
suggested to them, is not God our Father svfficient for these 
things > I intreat you to discard from your minds the Trini¬ 
tarian assertion that w'c deny the operations attributed by 
them to the Holy Spirit—wc do not deny them—the con¬ 
nexions of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man wc* liolcl 
as the most solemn, intimate dnd blessed tnitli, the very 
soul of worship, of hope, and of spiritual life—take away 
this, and religion has neither power nor meaning—but w’c do 
deny tliat the Spirit of our Father is insufficient to maintain 
every spiritual connexion with the souls of his children ; we 
bring the secret griefs, penitence, and aspirations of our 
being to Him who heard the prayers and strengthened the 
soul of Christ;—and when light descends upon us, so that we 
almost hear the encouragements of His voice, and see the 
beckonings of His hand, we know that it is the Spirit of our 
Father who sends the blessing from above, and gives to them 
that ask. 

Wc entreat Trinitarians to address themselves to this par¬ 
ticular point, and to explain to us the moral or metaphysical 
necessities tliat require a third person in the godhead, and 
render two perfect and infinite Minds inadequate to the work 
of Man^s Salvation. They are very explicit and full in their 
statement of reasons exhibiting the incompetency of one 
infinite spirit to save a sinner, and necessitating the intro¬ 
duction of a second—we ask them to be equally explicit in 
explaining to us the inadequacy of two Beings, each of them 
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possessed of the full perfections of godhead^ to rescue, teach, 
comfort, and bless, that not naturally unkindred spirit of 
man, which Scripture tells us is * the candle of the Lord,^ 
and ^ the inspiration of the Almighty.’ It will not serve the 
Trinitarian theologiaiis to refuse us this explanation on the 
grounds that they take the doctrine as it is revealed, and in¬ 
quire no further—^for they do enter into very copious expla¬ 
nations of the theological necessity for a second person in 
the godhead, and they very confidently state it as a fact in 
divine metaphysics, that if the resources of God could not 
have supplied two infinite minds, no sin could ever have 
found a pardon—and if after this readiness of explanation 
respecting the second person they refuse us all explanation 
respecting the third, the conclusion will certainly be sug¬ 
gested, that they offer no explanations only because they 
have none to offer. Conceding for a moment the funda¬ 
mental principles of Trinitarian theolog)’^, that the Father of 
our spirits could not receive the penitence of His children 
and shed His blessing upon their returning hearts, until for¬ 
giveness was rendered possible by a co-equal and co-eternal 
God meeting the demands of a Righteousness that, if dwell¬ 
ing in only one perfect Mind, could not pardon;—what is 
there I ask after the sacrifice of Christ had removed the dif¬ 
ficulty, and opened the communication between Go^and his 
children, and left the divine spirit free to love, and operate 
upon, the justified,—what is there remaining to restrict the 
workings of the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Spirit of God 
our Father—^to render him incompetent i jt our sanctifica¬ 
tion, in addition to the previous incompetency for our re¬ 
demption, which Trinitfirians are so far from scrupling to 
assign to Him that they make it a first principle of their 
theology, and attempt to prove it by Reason. 

Our One God they tell us, in the human sense of oneness, 
would be a helpless Being; on their very first sin, lus chil¬ 
dren would lie plucked out of His hands, and find him a God 
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unable to save. Or, if He could forgive the repentance of 
His creatures, it would imply a Morality so lax, that He 
would be a God not worth serving.* To such dizzy heights 
of Theology do Trinitarians who abjure Reason in religion 
carry their reasonings upon the nature of God, and look into 
the dread profound, and speak confidently, as if they under¬ 
stood it all. Again I say, let us grant them all this, and still 
the question remjiins that never has been answered, after 
the sacrifice of Christ has set at liberty the Spirit of our Fa¬ 
ther to come freely into loving, regenerating, and sanctifying 
contact with the spirits of his children, what necessity is there 
for a third person in the godhead to bless and save our souls, 
or what works are to be carried on within us, which God the 
Father and God the Son are not competent to perform 
Has not the spirit of our Father access to His children, wlui 
are brought nigh to Him through Christ; and if so, what is 
the office and what the need of a third infinite Mind ? \Vc 
acknowledge uith all our soul’s devotion that every thing 
good in man comes, yes, and comes immediatelj’^, from the 
Spirit of our God; but is not our Father with us, and is His 
Spirit straitened that he cannot save ? On this matter wc 
abide with the Apostles wlu) say;—“ Every good and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of ligh^, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning,” We are told that the Holy Spirit uses ‘the wo»"d,’ 
as its instrument, in the work of spiritual regeneration. If 
so, the Holy Spirit must he God our Father, for the Apostle 
goes on to say:—“ Of his own will begat He us with the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of his 
creatures.” “ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God 
even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us 
everlasting consolation and good hope through grace, com¬ 
fort your hearts and establish you in every good word and 


• The Rev, H. M'Neile’a Lectuic. 
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work.”* Now here, ■whilst no mention whatever is made of 
the Holy Spirit as a separate agent, the peculiar offices of 
the Comforter are ascribed to the spirit of our Father, and, 
what to Christians is equivalent, the spirit of Christ, for who 
hath seen //fm, hath seen all that man can see of the moral 
perfections and spirit of our God. And not with Apostles 
only, but with Christ himself, do wc abide in the blessed 
faith of our Father ])eing our Comforter. “ Holy Father, 
keep, through thine one name, those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one as we are. W'hile I was 
with them in the world I kept them through tliy name :—I 
l>ray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. Sanctify them 
through thy truth; thy Avord is truth.” Here Christ prays 
to God the Father to sanctify the spirits of the disciples, 
wlien he should be no more with them to instruct and keep 
them. Now Sanctification is assigned by Trinitarians to the 
Holy Spirit as his peculiar office. What then can be more 
dear than that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of our Father in 
communication with his children, and that this was the Com- 
fortcr, even the Spirit of Truth, a portion of the true spirit of 
God, which the Christ prayed his Father to communicate to 
liis darkened disciples,—to take away the Jewish veil from 
their hearts, and to guide them into the blessed light of the 
pure gospel 1 

Tlie Apostles pray to the Father to be a Guinfit ^nd Com¬ 
forter J ; Jesus Christ prays to the Father to be a Sanctifier 
and Enlightener; these are the works, an< the orUy works, 
ascribed by Trinitarians to the Holy Spirit. No reason has- 
been offered in the present Controversy for the necessity of a 
third person in the Godhead to be the agent of these opera¬ 
tions ; nowhere in orthodox tlieology have I been able to find 
a reason: I respectfully invite the attention of our opponents 


• 2 Thess. 11 . 16. 
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to this neglected point. Let them not mistake our demand. 
We do not deny that the works of the Holy Spirit can be 
done by God alone: but we ask for a reason why God our 
Father is not sufficient for these things. Until this question 
is satisfactorily answered, it must be evident that the Trini¬ 
tarian Theology is entirely arbitrary. 

It is not a little remarkable that Bishop Sherlock, in at¬ 
tempting to prove that the Holy Spirit performs the work of 
the Gospel withm the mind, by the very texts that he himself 
adduces identifies this Holy Spirit with the Spirit of God 
our Father; “ No man can come unto me, except the Father 
which hath sent me, draw him.” No man can come unto 
me, except it were given unto him of my Father.” He that 
is of God, heareth God’s word.”* 

There was only one of the operations ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit by the Lecturer in Christ Church, to which I couhl 
not give my assent. We were told that the Holy Spirit in¬ 
terpreted the Scriptures to all true believers. I believe that 
some portion of the Spirit of God is in every man who loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 1 believe that every one 
who does His will, knows of the doctrine whether it is of God. 
Morally and spiritually, I do believe that the Spirit of God is 
still a witness to the truth of Christ. The Spirit of the Father 
was in Christ, and to those who love him and keep his com¬ 
mandments the Father still cometh, and maketh His abode 
with them. And so far we know that we are of the truth, bt - 
cause we love and are partakers of the Spirit that dwelt in 
Jesus. But if any man presumes to extend this sympathy 
with the Spirit of the Christ from moral to controverted truth, 
and to pretend that he is not only spiritually but intellectually 
instructed, so that he has not only a living faith, but a true 
creed, we abandon him to his conviction, satisfied that how- 

* Sacred Classics. Sermons on the Holy Spirit, p. 161. I have lately read 
this volume carefiilly, in the hope of finding <iOTne definite statement of argument 
for the Trinitarian Theology on this subject, but in vain. 
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over sincere, it is uiiscriptural and a delusion. How can men 
persuade themselves that it is humble, that it is Christian, that 
it is ill the spirit of a modest self-knowledge, to pretend 
to this intellectual infallibility, that God not only inspires the 
holiness of their wills, but protects their judgment from all 
error ? When we ask those who tell us that only their creeds 
can save, what infallible interpreter preserves them from all 
doctrinal error, they do not scruple to proclaim that the Spirit 
of God is their instructer in the controverted tenets of theo¬ 
logy.* Now we only ask how this can be made clear either 
to other men, or to themselves ? Have they alone sincere cou- 
viclions on these subjects ? Have they alone sought the truth 
with the toils and prayers of earnest and humble minds ’ 
Have they alone emptied themselves of ail prejudice, and 
desired only the pure light from God ? Have they alone put 
worldly considerations from their hearts, and left all things 
that they might follow Christ ? What evidence is there in 
their position, or in their sacrifices, that only the Spirit of God 
can be their guide, for that they are manifestly self-devoted 
to the cause of truth ? Are they the meek adherents to perse¬ 
cuted principle, so that against the outu ard storm nothing 
short of tlie inward witness of the Spirit can be their omni¬ 
potent supports ? Do they alone give evidence by the scorn 
and insult which they cheerfully bear for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s, that they must be taught of God, for that no 
men could endure this social persecution unless God was with 
them ? Ah, my friends, does it become the followers of po¬ 
pular opinions to turn to the persecuted, and say, we who 
float upon the world’s favour, we who have no sacrifices to 
bear for conscience’ sake, we to whom godliness is a present 
income (tto^jov) of all that men most love—we give evidence 
of being supported through all this peace and popularity by 
the Holy Spirit—but ywi, whom we persecute and scorn, you 
whom we lecture and libel, you who have to bear upon your 

• See the Rev, I. E. Bates’ Lecture, and the Preface to the Rev. Fielding Quid’s. 
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inmost hearts the coarse friction of intolerance and of mde 
fecnaticism, yon, though you have to endure all this, give no 
evidence that your convictions of Christ and your faith in God 
are dear unto you,—you aj^ voluntary sufferers, and the dis¬ 
tresses of your position, which we sluill aggravate in every 
way we can, are no proof that you stand the rude peltings of 
the pitiless storm, only because you dare not abandon con¬ 
viction, or turn away from what you believe to he the light of 
God within you ’ I ask can any thing surpass the unmitigated 
Popery of all this, except its unmitigated cruelty and injus¬ 
tice ? How is it that the ^linister of a state religion, the 
preacher of popular creeds, whose lightest words raise echoes 
of assent—who gets the support ami sympathy of crouds on far 
easier terms than others get bare toleration and existence, can 
so remove from him all self-knowledge and mercy, as to have 
the heart to tell the man whom lie persecutes, we who have 
every thing to gain from our rcUgion and nothing to lose, give 
evidence of being supported through all this case and Iriumpli 
hy the Spirit of (jod, but you, wdio in this w'orld have every 
thing to lose by your religion, and notliing to gain, give no 
evidence of having tlie Spirit of Truth, and are lovers of your 
own selves more than of Conscience and of God? * We suspect 
them not, God forbid we should, of being iniraorali)^ tenipted 
and biassed, and with a true sincerity w'e declare that we 
have no sympathy wluitever with the ungenerous vulgarity of 
such a charge,—but at the same time, they ought to be aware, 
and if they were truly generous in their turn they would be 
aware, that all the (rutward marks by which men may judge 
of the sincerity of convictions, and the strength of inward 
reliances, and allegiance to God, are upon uSy not upon them. 

The other offices assigned to the Holy Spirit besides that 
of being an infallible interpreter to the orthodox, were the 


* Sec the Lecture of the Rev, D. James, and indeed the whole tone and spirit 
of the Trinitarian Course. Mr. James declared that we denied the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, only hecauso we had never/Wf bis operations. 
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following:— to bring our souls into sympathy and union with 
the Spirit of Jesus —to draw us by spiritual affinities unto the 
Christ} to sanctify our nature through communion with the 
holy One, cleansing the temple of the spiritual Godj to 
govern our moral being, and supply the diviner impulses that 
lift us to imperishable things, and teach us to love and to 
pray aright; and to give us through the spiritual witness 
within ourselves, a pledge and earnest of the loving purpose 
of God, and of the glory that remaineth.—Must we indeed 
renounce these connexions of our spirits \\ ith the Spirit of 
our God, unless mechanically settling the distribution of 
offices, we receive these influences through the departmental 
arrangements of the Trinitarian Theology? Will God our 
Father not come to us and make llis abode with us, if we are 
unfortunate enough to And no evidence in Scripture for a 
third infinite Mind associated with him, and carry up to Him 
the unbroken sum of our love, our faitli, our worsliip, and our 
prayers ? W^ill He reject us only because w’c pour out our all 
before Him, and knowing Him to be aU-suffi(ncnt, feel our 
derived spirits to be at every moment within the shelter of His 
parental presence ?—And yet, if the Trinitarians were right, if 
only a believer in a tri-personal God could hold these spiritual 
connexions w’ith the source of all good, the fountain head of all 
holiness and hope, if these were the only conditions on which 
our souls could feel life from above—then should ive become 
the most grateful, the most devoted, the most submissive of 
their disciples—we would entreat them tc show us the way of 
knowledge, that we might ascend unto the hill of the I<ord, 
and stand in His holy place,—and to lift up for us, in mercy, 
the everlasting doors of our darkened hearts, that the King 
of Glory might come in;—and w’e would flee from our Unita- 
rianism as we should from Ariieism, for it would be Atheism 
if it closed our access to the Spirit of God. 

But, though not fond of speaking personal!) of religious ex¬ 
periences, w’e do declare, and we do know, that tiie spirit of man 
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may hold oommunion with the Spirit of our Father. Every im¬ 
pulse after holiness is the Spirit of God. Every “ sighing that 
cannot be uttered” after the pure, the perfect, and the good, is 
the^Spirit of God. Every devotion of our souls to things un¬ 
seen and eternal, when solicited by things seen and temporal, 
is of the Spirit of God. Every dictate of Duty is the spirit of 
God. Every answer to the prayer of a pure heart is the spirit of 
God. Every movement of disinterested love is the spirit of 
God. Every self-sacrifice for the sake of justice or of mercy 
is made in the strength of the Spirit of God. Every inward 
hope in this world’s darkness, and undying trust amid this 
world’s deaths, is an inspiration from Him W’ho is a very pre¬ 
sent help in the time of trouble, a spiritual intimation from 
the Father of lights, with whom is no variableiicss, neither 
shadow of turning. The spirit that conforms itself to the will 
of God, that removes from it whatever is alien to Ills nature, 
that puts away tlie defiling breath of the passions, that seeks 
Him by prayer, by efforts of duty, by struggles of penitence, 
by resistance to all sin, by self-purification and constant con¬ 
verse with His image in the Christ, that spirit mirrors more 
and more of the glory of God, feels more and more His 
power and peace within the soul, and receives of His fulness, 
and grows in His likeness, throughout eternity. 

If there are any to whom all this appears visionary, 
and who charge the religious mind with mysticism,—^we 
are ready to bear our share of that charge? for thus far 
we confess ourselves to be Mystics. Yet, so far are w’e 
from holding it to be Mysticism, that we are confident 
that nothing which sense perceives, or thought takes in, is 
so real, so enduring, so full of life, as this spiritual and im¬ 
perishable connexion of the soul of man with the Spirit 
of God. This connexion, ivhgitever may have been the in¬ 
spiration of peculiar times, we now regard as part of the esta¬ 
blished providence and operations of our Father’s Spirit. He 
gives of His Spirit, to all who obscifve the conditions on which 
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He has promised t<) pour out His Spirit upon them. No pure 
mind ever sought Him in vain. No erring heart ever turned 
to Him in penitent, and found no peace. Whenever our 
holier nature awakes to earnest action, God enters into the 
soul. Whenever prayer purifies our desires, and rectifies our 
estimates, and places great realities in spiritual lights, God is 
present with us. Every effort to sink our imperfections, and 
to feel purely, places us within the aflSnities of His Holy 
Spirit. There is no miracle in this. God reveals himself to 
tlie spirit that assimilates itself to Him, and seeks Him by 
growing like to Him. There are no limits to those spiritual 
communications. He that asketli receiveth; he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it is opened. Tins is of 
God’s grace; not now of miracle, but of nature. We are His 
children, and in proportion as wc love Him purely, and fol¬ 
low after Him, He reveals Himself to us. Revealing him¬ 
self through our spirit. He abides Mnth us for ever. Imaged 
within us in juster proportions, as we reject impurity, and im¬ 
pose the harmony of His will upon all our desires. He guides 
us into all truth, and causes us to feel within, the blessed in¬ 
timations of llis sympathizing Spirit. Correcting our false 
estimates, and fixing our trusts upon llis own great realities. 
He comforts us amid the shadows of Time and Death, whilst 
we repose upon a world that cannot be moved, and rely upon 
the faithfulness of God. 

Jesus Christ is our most perfect image of the Spiritual 
Father. He developes witlan us the- ideas that are akin to 
God. He brings us through sympathy vdth liimself within 
the affinities of the Holy Spirit, for God was with him. 
By the baptism of ever fresh penitence, and still fresher 
purity, he prepares us for the higher baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and of fire. We grow in light as we grow in purity. 
If we keep holy the Temple of the Spirit it abides with us, 
and, doing His will, we know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God. The soul that quenches not the Spirit, that suffers no 
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intimation from Qod to pass unheeded, that looks upon the 
&ee of Christ, and reads in characters of blended grace and 
truth the mind of the Father, is conrin&lly bom again, and 
again, into new and still newer light, for the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven is a reaching forth unto things that are before; and he that 
is in Christ Jesus has within him a spring of life, and is ever 
a New Creature. And he is ever nearest to God who through 
purity and prayer has disposed his own spirit to receive light 
from the Holy Spirit of God, and waits and watches for fresh 
comniuications from His unexhausted Christ. 

Were another great Teacher to appear amongst us, were 
another Christ to come to us, and apart from the narrow 
technicalities of system, to unfold sublime and quickening 
views of the moral and spiritual world, where miglit we 
expect to find the kindred minds, that would most instantly 
recognize the voice of the Divinity, and upon whose ready 
sympathies the heavenly words would fall like sparks upon the 
ftiel ? Perhaps those who best understood what it is “ to be 
bora again” might not be of the number of the learned, the 
instructed, the Masters in Israel. It is certain that they 
would not l>e found among the adherents of unchanging 
systems—the Pharisees of the faith, who think that they al¬ 
ready possess the absolute Truth imprisoned in creeds—and 
expect no new light to break forth upon their souls. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth—nevertheless its course is not 
uncontrolled—^it has laws though we know them not—and 
where would the Spirit of God list to blow, if it was now 
breathing from the lips of some inspired man,—^into what 
hearts would it find its way, and fan the latent affinities into 
the flame of spiritual life ? Might it not again pass by the 
College of the learned, and the Temple of the Priest, and 
descend in living fire upon the poor man’s soul ? All that 
we caji do is to look out for %ht—to expect it—^to keep 
near through pray^ and inward communion to Him who is 
its Fountain-—to have the inward sentiments pure, the place of 
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the Spirit unsoile4> that if light should come into the world, 
it may not reject u# as unworthy, finding no mirror for itself 
in our stained »oula-and above aU, never to be possessed 
with that infatuation of confidence, that blindness of suffi¬ 
ciency, that self-idolatry of the creature, which looks for no 
regeneration to descend upon it—and ignorant of its po¬ 
verty, its error, and its want, asks with the young Ruler, 
" what lack I y€>t” or with Nicodemus, How can a man be 
born again ?” We may be born again, and again, if we will 
only lay ourselves out for it. Tlie light will come if it is 
looked for. It will not open the closed eye that seeks no 
more illumination, but it will fall upon every expecting spirit, 
'^riie only essential condition of being born again, is that the 
sincere heart, listening to God within, and reading the mind 
of His Spirit in Christ his image, remove from itself every 
moral disqualification, and lie in wait for light and truth. 
Wherever they are found, and whatever be their creed, the 
Spirit of God listetV* to blow upon such minds. 
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CREEDS THE FOES OF HEAVENLY PAlTli, THE ALLIES OF 

WORLDLY POLICY. 


BT R'f.v IILFEIT x'^ILiCS 


•'LM' evehy man be fully persuaded in his own M1ND”~ 

&i>m \i\. 'i 


The essential spirit of the religious revolution which in the 
16th century shook Europe and its thrones^ was resistance 
to ecclesiastical authority. When Luther burned the Pope’s 
bull, in Wirteinberg, in one act pregnant with meaning and 
with consequences, he liroke the spell which had chained the 
minds of men for a tliousand years, and spread its fascination 
over tlie whole space of CMiristendom. That single act was a 
virtual denial that any church, however high in pretension, 
however venerable in institutions, however universal in do>- 
minion, how^ever mighty in power, had a rigiit to enslave his 
intellect or to silence his conscience. The English martyr, 
when ready to be offered up, boasted to his fellow-sufferer 
that they would that day kindle such a flame in England as 
should never be put out; but the blasse of a piece of parch* 
ment in the hand of the German reformer, was a light far 
more significant and impressive—a light at which, thousands 
start«Kd from their slumbers, and although it has often since 
dickered and been clouded, it does yet, and ever will, point 
the way to mental and religious freedom. Luther and the 
other reformers, objected to the church of Rome, the usa]|}* 
ation of unjust authoidlji') 9t|d the establishment of a fake 
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siEndard m faith and practice: they oi:^e<sted to her that slic 
clednfied a dominion over the sonis of tneil which God alone 
can hold; and they object that sh4 set aside the ahpremacy 
of Christ by encumbering his gospel with her own traditions. 
Not alone for alleged errors in doctrine, hut for this error in 
the very root and foundation of her constitution, they sepa¬ 
rated from her communion, and protested against her juris¬ 
diction. They declared the Bible to be the only ground of a 
Christian’s faith—the only guide of his religious convictions, 
and they ciainied for themselves the right of private judg¬ 
ment and of individual interpretation. We make the same 
declaration and assert tlie same claim, and we neither re- 
sirict nor nullify it by creed, catechism or confession, by 
tests or articles, by pains or penalties. Modern Protestant 
churches, like the reformers, speak proudly of religious li¬ 
berty, but like the reformers also, it is a liberty they are 
very unwilling to share—a liberty for themselves and not for 
others t without claiming infallibility in name, they assume 
it in reahty; and without giving, as Rome does, the promise 
of unerring guidance, they aim at an authority as despotic, 
and would wrest a submission as slavish. 

The energetic maxim of Chilhngworth, The Bible and 
the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants,” is ever and 
ever repeated even by those who are pledged to find in it 
the Athanasian creed and the thirty-nine articles, and by 
others who are compelled to extract out of it the West¬ 
minster confession and the longer catechism. With a xeal 
that never grows fatigued, it is translated in every tongue 
utid circulated in every nation; nay, the lisping child must 
HFe It t 0 very letter, and a fierce war-cry is opened 
should a sehobi^ by selections or omissions, feave the ydUth- 
M mind without an opportunity to study the patriarehal |e- 
nealog^, prophesies of Darnel, or the apocalypse of 

Saint S<ihtu i^ide carculation'of the Bible we r^ard 
a great sechil bleating I hut when it hi sometimes asked 
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^a^hetihei' iU reading is smted to aU iiges and 

classec^ tlbe ^estion Is as an evidence of popeiy 
or In fhe. proposer. To doubt tbe perspicuity of 

God^s word, iir is said, iS to doubt the wisdom of God*s pro¬ 
vidence. The first object of naan in speaking to man, is to be 
understood; how much more in God addressing his creS' 
tures>^nd on the most momentous concerns! The Bible, it 
is asserted, is so plain that the child may understand it, that 
he who runs may read, and that way-faring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein. If this be true, it is in itself the 
death-blow of creeds, for then they are both unnecessary 
and absurd—unnecessary, because the statements can be as 
clearly, can be as easily found in the Bible as in the creed; 
absurd, because it is monstrous folly to attempt making that 
more distinct which is manifest enough already. The Bible 
being, on the orthodox theory of plenary inspiration, lite¬ 
rally the word of (iod, there is even a degree of impiety in 
the presumption of pretending to give a summary of its 
meaning in human fabrications, whether from Trent or 
Augsburgh, from the palace of the J^uteran or the hall of 
Westminster. 

That simplicity is a characteristic of the Bible, at least in 
its main tendency, 1 cordially admit; it is the especial qua¬ 
lity of the gospel. I could desire no better test by wbidi to 
try the \alue of creeds. If the evangelista John or Mat¬ 
thew w ere again to appear on earth, bringing with them lh«®p 
first simplicity, ignorant of the wrangling disputes, of the 
vain sch(Ja8tici8m 'which have disturbed this world and the 
church since they were taken to their rest-nf the Athanasian 
docitment were put into their hands, there is nothing in their 
gospels which enables me to think they could understand it; 
if moreover they were told that the whole of it couM bq 
duoed firom their writings, I speak in all earnest solemnity 
I say, that at stioh assertion I can con^iye o^ 
them as no otberw^il^^^l^itl ntteriy bewildered and aujfprijsei|^ 
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Take otir Lord’s sayings and discourses imi reported by his 
evangelists, and contrast them with the creed we are discuss** 
ing. With what undisguised simplicity is God ever spoken 
of, always presented in some intimate relation to our duty or 
his own providence—as an object of worship, of trust, or 
of love! Pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy Fa¬ 
ther who seeth in secret shall reward thee openly, If ye 
being evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more will your heavenly Father give good things 
to them that ask him. Touch me not for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God. Such is the clear and touching phraseology in 
which Christ always speaks of God, and thus gives, not a scho¬ 
lastic dissertation, but a re^'elation to human aifections. And 
in the same spirit of simplicity is his own nature also mani¬ 
fested ; he who in all things was meek and lowly in heart, 
who went about doing good, and came to seek and save the 
lost. Astonishing mysteries indeed has Athanasian theology 
made out of these plain statements, having found in them a 
trinity in unity, ajid a unity in trinity; the Father uncreate, 
the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uncreate; the Father 
incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy- 
Ghost incomprehensible } the Fatlier eternal, tlm Son eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost eternal, and so on; and though each 
is distinctively asserted to be uncreated, incomprehensible, 
and eternal, w'e are to l>elieve on pain of eternal damnation, 
that they are not three eternals, but one eternal—^not three 
uncreated, but one uncreated—^not three incomprehensibles, 
but one incomprehensible. Surely of all incomprehensiblea 
thb( tbe<dogical jumble is the most incomprehelisible. If to 
d«fy eemtradiction by the very sublime of absurdity be a 
safeguard J&bm refutation, the Athanasian creed must stand 
eternally uneon^ited. Bausible falsehood, however inge¬ 
nious, may be stripped sophistries, but there is a 
tain degree of' ifStd which'may challenge all the 
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efforts of ]ff^iloso|)herfi and logicians, yet remain as ffrm fu^ 
before in tbe bulwarks of its impenetrable nonsextse. It 
may be tnffy Said that these are things on which we cannot 
reason 5 most certainly they are, for they subvert at once all 
possible principles of reason and of truth. But the climax 
of these astounding marvels is, that we are assured that if wc 
do not hold this Catholic faith, '‘^without doubt we shall 
perish everlastingly.’* And this precious docujnent, this 
compilation of monkish mysteries and scholastic jargon, is ^ 
set forth as the accurate definition of the Christian faith—^the 
teat of saving belief or of damnable heresy; this production 
of craay or crafty churchmen, this concentration of hoary 
absurdities, of bewildered metaphysics, and of savage bigot¬ 
ries, presumes to utter the judgment of God, mid to launch 
the thunder of tibe skies. Beginning with the pride of infal¬ 
libility, it closes consistently with a sentence of perdition; 
and for tliis there is pleaded tlic language of the gospel- 
language evidently misinterpreted, as any language must be 
which would identify the spirit of Christ with the spirit of 
Athanasius. So on the ground of two false assumptions, 
those who pride themselves in this Athanasian orthodoxy 
are privileged to denounce with a safe and quiet conscience 
perdition on their heretical brethren. First, it is assumed 
that w'Uen the gospel says, He that believeth not,” it must 
mean, he that believeth not the three creeds t and, secondly, 
it is assumed that when the gospel says, He that believeth 
not shall be condemned,” the condemnation implied is ever¬ 
lasting destruction. This is in the genuine spirit of Church 
and Creed Christianity, fenciDg in a little and a barren paia* 
dise with the brambles and the brim's of theological defini¬ 
tions, making holiness and virtue dependent on ecclesiastical 
syllogisms, and shutting out all from heaven who may be 
compelled to disagree with the doctors of Nice, or the coin«> 
|»lers of our English Utotgy, who hold the faith of MUton 
and Locke, but crnimit bfe eotjtvmced by Bull, Watetkwid, or 
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Sherlocke. Creeds pronounce perdition, and Churches hold 
up Creeds; and ministers come forth to ntEguify the glory of 
these Churches and to maintain the verity of these Creeds; 
but men of meek ^tempers and tolerant hearts seem half 
ashamed of their work, and in the effort to soften dogmatical 
ferocity, make a vain effort at compromise between their 
consistency aiid their charity. It is all fruitless i the dark 
and danming malediction is written on these Creeds with a 
pen of adamat; the preacher’s feelings arc of no avail, and 
he is commanded by his system to proclaim them aloud and 
afar—to hold them as warrants of .eternal death to all who 
gainsay or deny them. At the best, orthodox charity, after 
all admissions, can (ndy embrace different shades of Trinita¬ 
rians ; Unitarians must still remain outside the pale uf hope; 
if therefore condemned wo must be, it is of but small import¬ 
ance in what form or on what tlieory. To those who are to 
enter the regions of the lost for ever, questions on essences 
and persons, with many otlicr most grave disquisitions, can 
signify but little; nor can much consolation be derived 
from the reflection, that but a hair’s bn:adtli from the 
Unitarian heresy, theology by evasions and distinction might 
have given us a refuge in the doctrine of Sabellianisra, 
We are, however, most gravely told that he who receives 
not the Athanasian Creed, cannot be saved—a Creed at 
which reason, as it was well said, stands aghast, and Faith 
itself is half confounded; a Creed, of which it was better 
said, that it is alike contrary to common sense, to comtnon 
arithmetic, and to common charity. 

W ere the exposure of the Athanasian formulary the design 
of this Lecture, I should feel that I had undertaken a very 
needless and a very presumptuous task, needless, because in 
this age there are few that attach any importance to it; pre¬ 
sumptuous, because, if minds are not aflfeci^d by its self-cim- 
futation, I have ndt the vanity to pretend to any arguments 
which could shake their convictions. But one can scarcelv 
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suppress a feeling of sorrow and surprise at seeing this docu^ 
ment dragged out for defence in the nineteenth century; 
this mixture of monldsh metaphysdes and scholastic bigotry, 
a production which multitudes of the orthodox themselves 
conspire to repudiate, and of which many of the best and 
liighest minds in the Church of Kngland have been most 
heartily ashamed—of which they desire to be well rid. Were 
the defence of such a creed to be taken as a true sign of the 
times, there would be cause indeed for pain to think that we 
had been rolled back again into the dark ages ; but it is not 
so; such tilings are ratheiiiiiaarks that show us how far the 
advancing tide has moved beyond them. In the course of 
the jiresent Lecture I desire it to be distinctly understood, 
that I oppose creeds in their very principle: it is not alone 
such as I think false, but though I believed them true, I 
would yet oppose their use. My opposition is directed 
against the spirit of creeds, and if my own opinions were 
attempted to be forced in that form, my opposition w'ouid be 
the same, 1 am in this place to maintain a principle, the 
principle of intellectual, moral, and Christian freedom, and 
because creeds, as I think, arc at variance with this, I de¬ 
nounce them. I intend nothing against individual profes¬ 
sors. If I should give them offence, 1 have no wrong mo¬ 
tive with wliich to charge myself, and must attribute it to the 
necessity of plain speaking on a subject by no means agree¬ 
able j but whether jileasant or not, I have a duty to perform, 
and I must as far as my jxiwer goes, endeavour to do it ho¬ 
nestly and faithfully. 

•r ^ 

The title of this Leeture is, that creeds are the foee of 
heavenly faith, and the allies of worldly policy. It is my 
ol^ect to vshow that this accusation is not lightly or unjustly 
advanced; and in making good this two-fold chaise, the 
greatest perplexity which attends it, is the multifarious and 
abundant evidence whereby it can be established. 
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I. I proceed first to prove them the foes of heavenly 
faith. 

Creeds disqualify the mind for the pursuit of truth. This 
is my first assertion, and I shall establish its correctness in 
several particulars. Creeds generate mental apathy and 
mental depcntlonco, and this is fatal in the very outset. To 
a spirit of inquiry there is needed an impulsive intellectual 
activity, and to this activity there is needed a desire for the 
thing to be attained, and a sense of its importance. There 
is no labour without motive, and if in religious belief, the 
creed has defined before-hand that is necessary for my 
salvation, I have no necessity to take any more trouble in 
the matter. If I am to rest on authority at last, it is just as 
well for me to be satisfied with it at first—if after toilsome 
inquiry, at the peril of my soul’.s eternal peace, the dogmas 
of the creed are those to which my conclusions must return, 
T had better be at once content—if I must believe as the 
Church believes, if I must bcliev’c ns the Creed .says I should 
believe, if I must believe as the priest declares ray ho|)e of 
heaven requires, if after criticism and research, long and pa¬ 
tient, I must arrive at but one exposition of the Bilile, it is 
but wisdom to spare myself from such a pressure of useless 
labour. But indolence in this case is not merely allow'able, 
it is, in fact, the safest. If to doubt be danger, and if to dis¬ 
believe be sin, then the curiosity which stimulates examina¬ 
tion may lead me into ruin, whilst implicit submission, that 
receives all and questions nothing, is a condition of jieacefui 
security. The incitements to mentdl labour are analogous to 
those to any other sort of labour; it is that one shall be the 
richer and the better for it, and that what he acquires he may 
justly possess. But, if by independent inquiry I may become 
morally poorer and spiritually worse, if I shall have no right 
to my own thoughts, and must he despoiled of my convic¬ 
tions, or punish<$d for them, when 1 have worked them out 
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with the struggle of every faculty, it is exceeding folly to risk 
the misery and irritation of being torn Ijetween my opinion 
and iny creed, conscience forcing roe to acquiesce, and reason 
compelling me to doubt. This view is no supposition; it is 
fact. Submission to Creeds and ChurcJics, is the true cause 
of that wide spread moral torpor in every country where 
Creeds and Churches Iiavc dominion. There is nothing so 
rare as intelligent, independent religious convictif)n ; and how- 
can it be otherwise, when each leans upon his priest, and 
the priest gives him ready-made opinions, as they were formed 
a tlionsajjd years ago. Thesre is a general and profound igno¬ 
rance of the sources of opinion, the history of opinion, of the 
philosophy of opinion, and of the Bible, both in its letter and 
in its spirit. Speak to multitudes of religion, in any broad 
or lihend serisc, and it seems to them as if it were an un** 
known tongue. To have any chance of attention, you must 
use terms whudi Creeds have sanctified, you must address 
them in traditionary phrases, which have the sectarian or 
sacerdotal currency. This never could liave been had religion 
been recommt'ndcd as a subject of individual and independent 
study, leaving the mind free, both in its pursuit and its con¬ 
clusion. That I have stated nothing hut what fact justifies, 
I may appeal to any one who has considered the religious con¬ 
dition of tins country, or of Europe generally, and considered 
it in every rank of society. I speak not of the Spaniard, who has 
not yet rid himself from the palsy of the Inquisition, who can go 
from tlic prf)atration of the confessional to soijnes of the wildest 
crimej 1 speak not of the Italian, that compoui^d of profaneness 
and credulity, of sin and devotion, who can bow before an 
image, and with the same hand cross himself, by which a mi¬ 
nute before he plunged his stiletto in his fellow-creature’s heart. 
I speak not of our own peasantry, who Sunday after Sunday, 
walk statedly to church or chapel, and know little more than 
that they went there and came Imck again j I speak not of 
the fashionable wealthy, who, on this point, are commonly as 
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ignorant as the boor, and choose religion m they choose every 
thing else, as it happens to be the mode; I pass these by, 
because it may be said, that pleasure and gaiety leave them 
no time for study j but I will refer to multitudes who are es¬ 
teemed devout and serious Christians, whose minds passively 
receive the mould of their teachers, and to whom religion 
never presents itself as a system of various thought and of 
independent examination. Now, this ignorant apathy has 
bad effects, which are not merely negative j and at the risk 
of anticipating, I will allude in a few words to one or two of 
them; it gi\ cs stability to every error and corruption, and 
holds to them uith an obstinacy, against uhich wisdom has 
no power; it is the very soil in which priestcraft grows 
darkest and foulest j and the hierarchy in any age or country 
has never risen to its full stature of lordliness, until the people 
have lain lowest in torpid submission. And, in addition to 
this, there is no vuicharit.ableness so inveterate, there is no 
bigotry so intolerant, as that which this species of character 
matures, for as it is unable to comprehend an opposite opinion, 
it is equally inadequate and unwilling jo weigh the arguments 
in its favour, or to estimate the evidence on which it is main¬ 
tained. Having no conception of independence itself, inde¬ 
pendence in another appears presumption, if not something 
worse, and never having imagined that other opinions could 
possibly be true except its own, to hold any different could 
only be explained by supposing a want of honesty or a want 
of grace. 

I might dwell upon the fear by which Creeds paralyse the 
faculties of weak or sensitive natures, by which they deprive 
them of all power for calm and deliberate examination, by the 
fear of being excluded from their Church, by the fear of being 
discarded by their friends, by the fear of being cast into hull, 
above idl these, by the fear of losing the favour of God, and 
the frien^hip of Jesus, and with right and true minds, this 
is the greatest of all fears. In the midst of so many terrors. 
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it is too much to expect that our ’#eak humenity could be 
calm,—that It could look with unraoYed heart at the appalling 
indications of so many and dire threateftings, it is like ex¬ 
amining a man on the terms of his faith, while the officials of 
persecution are arranging the faggots or patting screws in the 
rack. From this topic, disagreeable in any shape, I pass on, 
and assert, that Creeds are enemies to truth, because, by ])re- 
conception and prejudice, they disqualify the mind to seek or 
apprehend it. This is my second, and in this section, my last 
position. 

The statement of the Church of England respecting the 
three Creeds, is this: that they “ ought thoroughly to be re¬ 
ceived and believed, for they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture.”* The Catholic doctrine, with 
equal decision, asserts that the Infallibility of the Romish 
Church may also be proved l>y must certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture. Suj^pose then a Church of England Chris¬ 
tian with the Bilde before him; he has been j)revionsly 
indoctrinated in the three (Veeds, and these ideas pre-occu- 
pying his mind will so far influence his interpretation. Sup¬ 
pose a Roman Catholic in a like position; he has ever pre¬ 
sent to his mind the Infallibility of his Church, and het^ 
decisions must be the limits of hh conclusions. Intellec¬ 
tually or morally, no position can be conceived worse than 
this for the pursuit or discovery of truth. The mind is 
biassed from the first j its calmness and its candour are sub¬ 
verted, and it is no longer a judge, but a partizan j it is not 
to decide on evidence, but, {to use a legal term) to act on the 

instruction of its brief. That Creeds have the tendency to 

« 

distort and fetter the intellectual workings of the mind, we 
knoVr from the fact, too palpable to need proof, that Theolo¬ 
gians have always been the most obstinate in resisting the 
distoveries of science, and ever the last to yield. Astro- 


• Art. 8. 
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nonijr, ia its glimmerings of scientific truth, was once Church 
heresy. A Father of the Church, as it is well known, had 
denounced that man as infidel and profane who should dare 
to assert that the earth moved round the sun, and not the 
sun round the earth. On the other side of this controversy, 
w'e have been told that the arts and sciences have their com- 
pendiuuis as well as religion. It was a most unfortunate 
analogy; for how would it have been now with art and 
science, had Astronomy been made a Creed at the Council 
of Nice, and a confession on Chemistry been compiled by 
the Westminster divines. Galileo was pronounced a heretic; 
and the early Chemists laboured under strong suspicion of 
witchcraft. Had wc been bound in Astronomv as u e are in 
Theology, Joshua should be our autliority, decisive and irre¬ 
vocable, and the calculations of Newton and Laplace should 
be placed in the index ex})urgatorius of Ecclesiastical dogma¬ 
tism. Even Luther himself, the author of the greatest of 
moral revolutions since Christianity, smiled at the idea that 
the earth should move round the sun, and said, “ that ac¬ 
cording to Holy Scripture, Joshua commanded the earth to 
stand still, and not the sun.”* Had not the progressive 
energy of human intellect been stroi.ger, in what a position 
should we yet have been as to the true principles of the con¬ 
struction and motion of the universe ? Geology as yet is a 
scientific heresy; and, to avoid the stigma, orthodox Geo¬ 
logists have been driven into all modes of eccentric explana¬ 
tion, some to disjoin the first verse of Genesis from all that 
follows, and others to the supposition tliat a day may mean 
a thousand years, or if the speculator needs it, ten thousand 
or a million. The intellectual immorality thus occasioned, it 
is not possible to estimate j for it is a coarse view of sin to 
place it altogether in the misdirection of the passions: cer¬ 
tainly, the sins which ever afflicted mankind most, were 


• Michelet, vol. li, pp. 124, 125. 
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tlie moral perversions of the intellect. Aiid this may be 
at once conceived if we have read the history of the Church, 
and are able to take a calm and impartial review of its 
calmls and controversies. I will not mention Ijcrc the loss 
of kindly affections, the loss of charity, the loss of peace; 
I merely allude to the immense intellectual waste vhich has 
been occasioned by men setting out on their inquiries with 
a foregone conclusion. I shall say nothing on the tomes, 
enough to make a library as great as that the Turkish soldie#* 
burned, which have been written to defend the Trinity— 
T take an example to Protestants more grateful—I mean, 
transubstantiation. What was it that for centuries peiqje- 
tuated a f.ilsc and absurd philosophy in Europe What was 
it that made Aristotle the supreme ruler of the Christian 
(/hureh—not Aristotle, as he was, the philosoper, but as 
Churchmen used him, a verbal quibbler—was it not for the 
purpose of constructing syllogisms mth orthodox exactness, 
and by theories on essences, species, forms, arid so forth, to 
make it evident tliat under the appearance nf bread and wine, 
the verv God who created the heavens and the earth, and the 

m 

very man Christ Jesus w'ho died on Calvary, were virtually 
present > Go into any great librar)% and on tins subject alone 
you may find volumes of which the very names are too many 
tor memory. Yet, in tliese there is abundance of talent, of 
subtlety, and of acuteness—all in the travail to sustain a 
theory. No one can deny, no one will, who knows how 
equally the Creator scatters his gifts, that minds of the very 
highest order w'cre amongst the schoolmen yet all these 
magnificent pow'crs w^ere expended to sustain one or two ab¬ 
surd positions, enslaving their owm intellect, and by their 
authority and their influence, enslaving the intellect of Cliris- 
tendom; and, from the reformation to this hour, there have 
been the same waste and perversion of thought, Just consider 
what tortuous logic, what w’ire-drawing ingenuity have been 
exercised to defend guilt by imputation, and righteousness 
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by imputation—^absurdities as great morally, as transubstan- 
tiii^6n is intellectually. This is the work of Creeds. 

Dissenters are sometimes taunted %vith want of scholar¬ 
ship. The taunt may have foundation in fact j perhaps it 
has, but on what are we to place the blame ? Dissenters, we 
presume, have a measure of intellect on the average of other 
men, and are gifted with as many mental faculties as those 
who subscribe the articles of our National Church. God 
does not distribute his blessings on the ground of subscrip¬ 
tion, however Universities may. The gifts of mind are equal 
and bountiful like the beneficence of creation, Tlie same 
full hand that showers sunlight over hill and valley, that 
opens fountains in the rocks, and sows the wilderness with 
flowers, witliout reference to Sect or Church, impregnates all 
understandings with the elements of thought, and all fancies 
with the germs of beauty. The Dissenter, as the Church¬ 
man, hath eyes, hands, oigans, dimensions, senses, affections. 
If then this fair portion of our Maker’s mercy be equally given, 
whence are W'c to trace the want of its proper cultivation ? 
If the orthodox close the Universities against us by Creeds, 
draw fast the iron bolt by an iron theology, take avray the 
key of knowledge, and repulse those that with all their hearts 
would enter, place before us tests which, if stupid enough, wc 
might subscribe without understanding, and if dishonest 
enough we might subscribe without belie\nng, but, can(fidly 
confessing we neither understand them nor believe them, 
therefore refuse to sign thorn,—where then is the magna¬ 
nimity or the generosity which throw's in our teeth, though 
it were true, that w'e have not the science of Cambridge, or 
the classicality of Oxford. Yet, despite of all restrictions. 
Dissent has bad a goodly number of noble and cultured 
minds—minds able and honest, which, in the hour of need, 
even the Church herself was not ashamed to acknowledge, or 
ashmned to use. 

Creeds act as mighty temptations,—as the very Satatis of 
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theology 5 —and they are not temptations to the covetous 
and ambitious only, but also to the weak and good. When 
sects and Creeds are the standards of preferment, those 
with w^hom preferment is the great object, are made to add 
the sin of sanctimonious hypocrisy to that of Ecclesiastical 
covetousness and Ecclesiastical ambition. But there are 
others good in their own hearts, yet not mighty enough to 
be martyrs, whom Creeds keep in a W'holc life of agony. 
There are those W'ho entered a religious community, believing 
its opinions most enthusiastically, who, by the further pro¬ 
gress of intellect or judgment, may be brought to doubt or 
deny them. They are then driven to a desperate alternative, 
either to belie their conscience, or to do violence to their 
hearts. Take the case of many of the curates and incum¬ 
bents of the Church of England. Suppose, that on receiving 
orders they assented to all the bishop or the Church prescribed, 
but that after years of thinking they were compelled to dis¬ 
believe the Athanasiau C’recd. Tliey are then periodically 
reading, with the most serious tones, and from the most so¬ 
lemn place, a statement of doctrine which they conceive in 
their souls to be hideous and false, reading it as the convic¬ 
tion of their own jutlgments, and as that which ought to be 
the saving faith of all ineii. Tf the conscicnee is not utterly 
hacknied, if the religious sensibilities are not torn out from 
the heart, this must be continually as the torture of the rack. 
Like all human faculties, conscience has a limit; beyond a 
certain point it can endure no more, and so when bigoted ex¬ 
action has stretched it to the last, it must evolt or expire. 
The alternative in the end is, moral apathy or theological re¬ 
bellion—a quiescent hypocrisy, or an open opposition. But 
few can brave the contest, and they have no refuge except a 
tacit and unwilling submission,* Honest men, it may be said, 
when they ceased to believe the doctrines they solemnly 
affirmed, would renounce them with a denial as public as their 
profession. It is easy to say this, but, even for honest men, 

B 
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it is sometimes hard to do it. In the clerical order esJieciaUy 
there are numbers, wliose jiosition has been attained by long 
study and weary toil—whose very means of life*—not to speak 
of their station and their friendships—^liang upon adherence 
to the Creed of tlicir Church. What are these men to do ^ 
To dig they are not able, and to beg they are ashamed. Yet 
I can easily conceive that many could abandon rank and 
friendship, and count them light, in comparison v,'ith their 
faith, to conscience, that they could take a cell in the wilder¬ 
ness for their dwelling, quench their thirst at the running 
stream, and seek their food on the briar and tlie bramble, 
sooner than be false to their convictions, and do dishonoar to 
the integrity of their souls. But it may be, that olliers with 
themaelv'es are to suffer,—those whose lives are bound up in 
their lives,—those to whom they are the only earthly support 
and refuge, the wife, the <‘hi1d, the aged father, or the widowed 
mother,—whom to ca'^t on the friendless world, uere worse 
than a thousand martyrdoms, Think, then, of tlic ])oor cu¬ 
rate of the Clmrchof Kngland, or the humble incumbent, who 
has grown long into life, with ('hums most pressing multiplying 
around him—one wlio once out of his pulpit know,s not where 
to turn for the bread wliich his child^’cn crave—and wc cannot 
judge harshly or uncharitably, if the power of hisan’ections is 
too strong for the stern demands of duty. T know there have 
been tliose who could commit father, and mother, and wdfc, 
and children, to that good Provider who feedeth the raven and 
sheltereth tlm nest of the sparrow; who could speak the (ruth 
and take the <' 0 i)sc(jueiices;—I trust there are those yet in the 
world who could do tJie same; but in this or any'' other age, mar¬ 
tyrs must be few, and tin* spirit (»f martyrdom rare. We blame 
not too severely those who have not the highest courage of re¬ 
ligious heroism, but wc may ertiulcmn with honest indignation 
those institutions that by fencing their position w'ith Creeds and 
Articles, compel them to be hypocrites. I do not apply these 
assertions to members or ministers of tlio Church of England, 
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or other Churches, individually, but any one who has studied 
the history of religion, or watched the tendency of institu¬ 
tions^ knows that in the English Establishment, in the Romish, 
in all estahUshincnts that have been narrowly restrictive, the 
hypocrisy of ambition, or the hypocrisy of fear, lias been 
deeply and abundantly nourished. 

The Chureli does not deny a small amount of liberty—no 
Churcli can,—it will therefore allow you to read the Bible, 
if you desire it, liut you must find nothing therein but what 
the Church proposes. In the study of the Sacred text, you 
must liave always before your eyes the three Creeds and the 
lliirty-ninc Articles ; find what these prescribe, and it is all 
tlio better for your peace and comfort; miss tlicm, and you 
arc open to social and spiritual condemnation. Churches 
which dictate creeds, use words wdtliout meaning, when they 
say, that you may read the Bible, for they telly'oii also, at the 
fomnjeticenient, wliat you ougi«t to find in the Bible. I shall 
give an illustration liere of my meaning, by an extract from 
one of the Oxford Trad WTiters:—I know well that some 
object t<i these w’riters, but so far as I have been able to study 
the subject—and I liiive read, attentively or casually, the whole 
of what are called the Oxford Tracts.—I tliink their state¬ 
ments and their doctrines are entirely in the spirit of their 
system, and iu most exact consistency w ith their assevera¬ 
tions and their Creed. There is no medium; we require an in¬ 
fallible tribunal, or w'e must have a free judgment; but the 
authorities of the English Establishment wdllgivc us neitlier ; 
for with that we must encounter the twofi Ul endurance of an 
erring Church and an enslaved understanding. I think, there¬ 
fore, the Oxford doctors in most peifcct consistency uith their 
profession; and thus believing, I quote the following passage, 
illustrative of these writers, and of the spirit t>f Ecclesiastical 
authority in general. 11 is a portion of a dialogue lietwecn a mi¬ 
nister and his parishioner. Not to spoil the dramatic effect pf 
it, 1 .shall give you a little more than absolutely belongs to niy 
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subject. Thus speaks the Parishioner to the Pastor 5—My 
good mother, said he, not long before her death, said to me 
very earnestly. My dear Richard, observe my words: never 
dare to trifle with God Almighty. By this I understood her 
to mean, that in all religious actions we ought to be very 
awfuli and seek nothing but what is right and true. And I 
knew she had always disapproved of people’s saying, as they 
commonly do, that it little matters what a man’s religion is, 
if he is but sincere, and that one opinion, or one place of 
worship, is as good as another. To say, or think, or act 
so, she used to call ^trifling with God’s truth;’ and do 
you not think so, (addressing himself to me,) that she was 
right ? 

“ Indeed 1 do, said 1. 

‘^And, he said, I was very much confirmed in tliese 
opinions by constantly reading a very wise, and as I may say 
to you, a precious book, which a gentleman gave me some 
years ago, whom I met by chance as I was going to see my 
father, in the infirmary. It is called, ‘ A Selection from 
Bishop Wilsoji’s Works,’ and there arc many places which 
show what his opinions were on this subject, and I suppose, 
Sir, there can be no doubt, that Bishop Wilson was a man of 
extraordinary wisdom and piety. Then, after a slight remark 
from his interlocutor, he observes, And what Bishop Wilson 
says is this, or to this effect, that to reject the government of 
bishops is to reject the ordinance of God. Having men¬ 
tioned some controversy he had with a Dissenter, he ob¬ 
serves, it seemed to me (and I told the man so,) like going 
round and round in a wheel, to say, that if he is God’s mi¬ 
nister, he preaches what is good, and if he preaches what is 
good, ho is God’s minister; for still the question would be, 
what is right or good ? And some would say one thing, and 
some anuthev j and some would say, there is nothing good or 
right in itself, but only as it seems most expedient to every 
person for the time being. So, for my own satisfaction, and 
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hoping for God’s blessing on my future endeavours, 1 resolved 
to search the matter out for my.s'elfj as well as J could. My 
plan was this t First to see what was said on the subject in 
the Church Prayer Boole, and then to compare this witli the 
Scriptures. If, after all, 1 could not .satisfy myself, I should 
have taken the liberty of consulting you. Sir, &c. Yours, 
replied this Rev. instmetor to his prudent cateebuman, was 
a good plan.” 

This passage contains the whole spirit of Creeds and 
Churches. Take the Prayer Book with )on. keep the 
fear of the bishop before your eyes, and walk reverently 
in the way of the Articles. ^Fhen read the Scriptures if you 
will, but read them to show' that all tliis is Holy Writ. 

Creeds are, further, at enmity with truth, because they re¬ 
sist its development, and embarrass its progression. The 
world eould never have advanced beyond a fixed point, had it 
been governed by Churchmen, in the true Churcli spirit. For 
what IS it that Creed-makers so insanely attempt ^ They at¬ 
tempt what is alike incon-^istcnt with the glory of truth and 
the nature of man. Truth is infinite, like its author, and thev 

*r 

W'ould eoiifine it uillim tlic limits of flu* Nicene and Athana- 
sian formularies. Truth is eternal and progres.sive, but Creeds 
would swear ns to the w'orst barbarisms of the w'orst ages. 
Truth is discovered and carried onv ard by the independent 
w'orking of free and various minds, but Creeds wmuld reduce 
all to an apathetic uniformity; and had not truth been greater 
than Creeds, all that has been done for religion and science, 
would now be in eternal silence. Creeds n »1 only tlius retard 
the progress of Truth, by the sanction of aiitliority, by the 
influence of prejudice, by tlie tenacity of habit; but give 
errors all but immortality. Creeds arc foes to whatever is most 
heavenly in our nature; to conscience, in its rectitude, and to 
charity in its gentleness; to conscience by an utter pmersion 
of the moral sense, making that to be guilt which is not guilt, 
and giving merit to that uhieb deserves none, making it 
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rigliteoiis to believe one proposition, and sitiful to doubt an- 
otber, thus creating a factitious vice, and as often denying the 
evidence of real A'irtue; to Charity, also. Creeds, 1 have said, 
are foes, and such they arc by bitter exclusiveness, by wrong 
terms of communion and brotherhood, by dissension, by 
enmities and contentions, and by hatred in all its most odious 
shapes. 

Creeds have failed in all the objects for which it is pro- 
tended they were made, and they Imve infinitely multiplied 
the evils against which it is pretended they arc the guards. 
They are needful, it is said, for the preservation of tlie Faith, 
and instead of preserving the Faith, they have provoked the 
wildest unbelief; they are required, it is argued, as bonds of 
unity, and instead of this they have bred divisions and here¬ 
sies without number ; they arc means, some will go so far as 
to say, of maintaining Christian peace, and instead of this 
they have rioted in wars and persecutions the most inhuman 
and the most sanguinary. The history of religion shows 
that unbelief is never so prevalent as when the Creed is most 
rigid. ITie countries and the times in which Theological 
ingenuity left least scope for the free play of intellect, have 
always been the country and times, when, under the outward 
guise of a uniform faith, there has been the most absolute 
contempt for the popular religion, as well as for Christianity in 
general. For the proof of this need I refer to the French 
Church, and the withering scepticism which it nurtured; the 
Spanish Church j the Italian Church; and to sustain the same 
principle we might likewise accumulate heaps of evidence 
from the Protestant Churches. As to heresies, the case is 
still more elear. One heresy may have called forth a Creed, 
but one Creed has produced a thousand heresies j and Creed- 
makers, when they imagined their work complete, to their 
BOTTow have found it was but merely commenced. The his¬ 
tory of heresies would be at once humiliating and instructive, 
'tn all varieties we have them on every point in religion, and 
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on all that has connection with it; on the nature of God. 
Men not satisfied Avith a simple trust, must si)eculatc on the 
Divine Being—must ascertain whether he was essentially 
one, or numerically divided; Churchmen must define, and 
after much labour we have such a document as the Athaua- 
siaii Creed, and such a doctrine as tlie Athanasian Trinity. 
On the nature of Christ, we have the same subtleizing pro¬ 
cess ; we are tossed between Arius and Athanasius, and 
having got clear of these, we are again to be bandied between 
Ncsiorius and Eutyclms, and to determine Avhether Christ’s 
godhead and manhood were so iinitod as to make one nature, 
or so divided as to constitute two natures; whether his di¬ 
vinity v\us not instead of a human soul, or in what relation 
Ills human soul stood to his divinity; whether he had one 
will or two wills; whether his death wtis a substitution or 
ttot; Avliether it w'as for the elect only, or for the wdiolc race 
(;f man universally. On the CIturch ; Avhat its constitution, 
what its extent, vvliiit its authority; is it fallible or infallible; 
and if iiifaltihlc, where docs that infallibility rest; in the Pope, 
in a Council, in both togotljcr; in a congregation, or in every 
individual Christian ? On the Sacraments; are there tw'O or 
seven; what is their nature and ethcacy; does baptism 
cleanse from original sin, or does it not; is it necessary to 
salvation or not ? Roman Catholics affirm both, and so do 
the Oxford Tract writers. Is it to be consequent on per¬ 
sonal belief or not; is it to be administered to infants, or to 
persons of mature years, and to be by immersion or by sprink¬ 
ling ? Again, we have a Avhole croAvd of divisions and here¬ 
sies on the Lord’s Supper; are the elements actually changed 
into the substance of Christ, or is Christ merely present 
along with them, or is he spiritually, but not |AcrsonalIy, pre¬ 
sent ; is it a rite mystically effective, or is it merely comme¬ 
morative ? All these questions have been sources of endless 
division of opinion; even at the present hotfr, the Oxford 
divines teach a doctrine concerning the Eucharist, which it 
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requires marvellous perspicacity to distinguish from transub- 
stantiation^ wliile the Calvinistic evangelicals maintain views 
which might content the very lowest sacramentarian. But, 
why speak of Creeds and Articles as means of religious 
unity, when the Church of England herself affords us the 
means of giving such assertion a flat denial ? Within lier 
pale, she has had men of all and opposite opinions—Armi- 
nian and Calvinist, Unitarian and Tritheist—every possible 
hue that orthodoxy could assume. Paley smiles at tlie idea, 
as one of most grotesque absurdity, that men should be 
thought to believe the articles they sign; they are, according 
to his morality, mere articles of peace, intended to exclude 
no one but Papists and Anabaptists. If this be true, a man 
might, as an able writer on non-conformity says, take a bene¬ 
fice with a good conscience from the Grand Turk. Nay, not 
to speak of believing the Articles, we have heard it asserted, 
in connection with tlie Universities, that the youthful sub¬ 
scribers are not supposed to understand them, or in some 
cases even to have read them. The Church of England is 
perhaps wise in not pushing matters too far, for in her 
former eflbrts to force uniformity, she lost the best of her 
sons by thousands; an event that she has cause to regret to 
the latest hour of her existence, and for which America 
should bless her for ever. The distinction between essen¬ 
tials and non-essentials, is one of the most quibbling of The¬ 
ological vanities. Every one knows that each sect has its 
essentials and non-essentials, according to the compass of its 
Creed, some many and some few: with the Roman Catholic, 
Transubstantiation is as essential as the Trinity; he con¬ 
demns the orthodox Protestant to perdition for not holding 
one as well as the other, whilst both combine to pass sentence 
on the unfortunate Unitarian who can receive neither. Again, 
I assert the distinction is petty and quibbling, for who is to 
fix it, Avhere is»'it to stop; who is to decide it, and what are to 
be grounds of the decision ? All things are important to us. 
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as they bear delation to our conscience or our conTictions; 
one man eateth only herbs, another eatcth all things; one 
man esteemeth one day above another, another esteeipeth 
every day alike: let every man be persuaded in his own mind; 
that is the Apostle’s view of the subject, and that is the true, 
the safe, the charitable one. Protestantism has not lessened 
or softened the number or the inveteracy of religious divisions 
infinitely more jierplexed than Romanism in her views of re¬ 
ligious authority, she has given importance to doctrines 
which the Church under that system scarcely noticed: such 
as grace, ])re(lestination, and other similar disputed theories: 
thus the sting of controversy has been added to topics that 
were before sufficiently repulsive in their <lry and technical 
ahstruscncss. But it is pitiful, it is humiliating, not merely 
to our common Christianity, but to our common human na- 
ture, to sec the arrogant assumption with which puny men 
decree wliat their brothers are to believe, now and in all fu¬ 
ture times, tying down the mind that should be free as hea¬ 
ven, as if is as jwogressive as it is eternal: putting themselves 
on the throne of God, and dealing judgment where he deals 
mercy. The minuteness of theological definition has sur¬ 
passed all other efforts of human ingenuity, but it has not 
alone deadened the freedom of intellect, but also injured its 
honesty. On the Trinity, more especially, heresy has ever 
been tre.ading closely on orthodoxy, “ until, after revolving 
round the theological circle,” as Gibbon says, ‘^we are sur¬ 
prised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had 
began.” Each theological speculator has his own Trinity, 
his own exposition of the Athanasian mystery, until amidst 
the whirl of dogmatical contradictions, the mind grows giddy, 
and knows not where to rest. The Church of England, as I have 
observed before, has all systems between the extremes of Sher¬ 
lock’s Tritheism and South’s Sabcllianism : between the three 
infinite minds of the one, and the three someivhafs of the other. 
The ancient Christians afforded full occasion for the caustic 
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tlescription which Gibbon gives of their disputes, aud the 
modern Christians liave not grown wiser, or learued better, 
“ The Greek word,’’ he sa 5 ’s, “ which was chosen to represent 
this mysterious resemblance, bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox syniljol, that the profane of every age derided the 
furious contests wliich the diiference of a single diphthong ex¬ 
cited ])e 1 \veen the Iloraoousians and the Ilomoisians. As it 
frequently happens that sounds and cliaracters w’hich approach 
nearest each other, accidentally represent the most opposite 
ideas, the observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any sensible diftcrence between the doctrine 
of the Semiariaus, us they were improperly styled, and tl)at 
of the Catholics themselves. The Bishop of Poicliers, who in 
his Phrygian exile, very wisely aimed at a coalition of [)artics, 
endeavours to prove, that by a pious and faithful interpreta¬ 
tion, tlie Ilomoousian may bo reduced to a consubstantiul 
sense. Yet he confesses that tlic word has a dark and sus¬ 
picious aspect; a!id, as if darkness were congenial to theolo¬ 
gical disputes, “ the Semiarians who advanced to thS doors of 
the Church, assailed them with the most unrelenting fury.” 
If it be said, that the Creeds are not the creators of divisions, 
but that divisions are the creator? of Creeds, I admit that 
they act and react on each other. If they create not the dif¬ 
ferences which they make, they give them all their bitterness. 
If it be said, that independently of Creeds, there would still 
be endless variety of private opinions, I grant it; I go fur¬ 
ther, and say, it were most desirable there should be such 
divisions. It is Creeds that infuriate religion, and turns dis¬ 
sent into dissension. A man who felt he could form his 
opinion in freedom, and hold it in peace, would never per¬ 
secute another; would never hate another 5 would never pre¬ 
tend authority over another; he would give the liberty he 
used. It is the authority which Creeds pretend, that consti¬ 
tute one of their greatest evils. The ancient Church then 
had Creeds in plenty, but no unity; the Ueforracd Churches 
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are in the same position. If it be asserted they have agree¬ 
ment in essentials, I refer to wliat I have already said on this 
})olnt; but if it be mnintaijied that their difference is only in 
name, then, 1 say, the matter becomes vrorse, and plainly 
shows that Creeds, out of small disputes, can cause gigantic 
evils. Nothing coiihl he more bitter than the Sacramentarian 
C’ontroversy amongst the Reformers ; nothing could be more 
Nile than the language with wliicli they assailed each other; 
nothing more furious than the invectives Nvith whicli they 
peltetl one another. Each would fix on his opponent what he 
did not believe himself; a!id yet there occasionally peeps out a 
gliauner, that they had some sense of tluur inconsistency. ”'Tt 
is of great importance.” says (’abdn, in writing to Mclaucthon, 
‘•tliattlic least suspicion of the divisions that are among 
ourselves pass not to future ages; for it is ridiculous beyond 
all things that can be imagined, tliat after we have broken off 
from the whoh’ world, we should so little agree among our¬ 
selves since the beginning of the Reformation.” The charity 
of Calvin wa> not equal to his discretion, as wc may see by 
this extract. 

** Honour, glory, and riches,” says he to the Marquis de 
Poet, shall be the reward of your pains; but, above all, 
do uot fail to rid the eountrv of those zealous s(‘oundrels wdio 

V 

stir up the people to revolt against us. Such monsters should 
be exterminated, as I have exteriuinaled Michael Servetus, 
the Spaniard.” 

In the same spirit is the language of Austin, wdio was C’al- 
vin's master^ not only in his doctrine, but also in his zeal. 

O, you Arian heretic,’* he says, the thief knew him when 
he hung upon the cross j the Jews feared him when he rose 
from the dead; and you treat him with contempt, now he is 
reigning in heaven. Take care, beloved, of tlie Arlan jiesti- 
lence !” (Q,uoted from Robinson^st EccIesiasHcal Researches^ 
pp. 348, and 181.) 

Division and heresy are, in truth, lunumerable, and the 
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ideas of stemming them by Creeds, is to imitate the peasant 
standing on the river’s bank, and waiting until it should hare 
all downed by. One doctor of the Lutheran Church/’ says 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, hath given a comment on 
heresy and schism, and hath inserted no less than six hundred 
and thirty-two sorts of heretics, heresiarchs, arid schismatics, 
diversified as the birds of heaven, and agreeing only in one 
single point, the crime of not stajdng in what is called the 
Clmrch.” 

I have now shown that Creeds did not promote unity in 
the ancient Church; that they did not promote it in the 
Roman Church; tliat they did not promote it in tire Reformed 
Church; that in the present day they do not promote it in 
any of the Protestant Churches; not to allude again to our 
own Establishment; to many in the Scotch Church, they are 
a dead letter; they are entirely so in the French and German 
Churches; and in the Genevese Church, the very school 
vphere blackest Calvinism uas fabricated, the arena where 
the stern persecutor burned Servetus, Calvin’s s])irit is ex¬ 
tinct, and his creed repealed. I have shown, then, that they 
never produced unity, and I believe the most intrepid Eccle¬ 
siastic will not affirm they have been favourable to Christian 
peace. Turn to the page of history; look abroad ovet the 
face of the world, and you have lamentable evidence of the 
charge. Creeds have broken the peace of Christendom, and 
given unwonted fury to all its strifes; Controversies have 
arisen without number, and have been maintained with fa¬ 
natic zeal, fury, and detestation. What shame should the op¬ 
posite conduct of Philosophers flash in the face of theologians, 
*—men, who in quietness pursued their own studies, and left 
their results for the progressive amelioration of their species 
—-whilst the janglings of Churchmen, wringing tlirough every 
age, have been empty of all things but their enmity. Why 
is it, that we in this hour arc not more profitably engaged,— 
why is it, that we are not rather seeking out the woes that 
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cru$h dowD huaianity, and joining forces to remove them,— 
why is it with so much of what is positive to be done, so much 
of wretchedness to relieve, so much sin to remove, so many 
solemn claims on all sides of us, that when we think of it, we 
feel as if this were the veriest trifling; why are we thus in 
strife, when we might be in union ; why are we compelled to 
say liard things, and to repel them ? It is all to be charged to 
Creeds, which with the spirit of Cain, lias risen the hand of 
brother against brother, and caused contention and an evil 
heart, where there ought to be charity and peace. It is all 
vain, it is not human nature, no matter how strongly dis¬ 
claimed, to think, that polemical contention can be perfectly 
free from the wrong passions, and it is better not to pretend 
to meekness, when the opposite is frequently but too evident. 
The days of physical strife in religion, it is to be hoped, are 
gone; but u})Oii the head of Creeds there is a blood-stain^ a 
blood guiltiness, which the whole ocean could not wash out. 
Religion was made the watch-word for war; the cross was 
raised as the symbol of destruction, and the gathering of na¬ 
tions were around it, to carrj’^ ruin as a flood, ay, into those 
very scenes, where it once bore the dying form of him, who 
said, “ I came not to destroy meu^s lives, but to save them.” 
War, in its simplest utterance, is a word of liorror; but re¬ 
ligious war leaves nothing darker to be imagined. In worldly 
enmities, when the contest is deadliest, there are touches of hu¬ 
man compunction j in the most sanguinary strife, the voice of 
mercy is sometimes heard, and the hand of help is given; 
fiercest opponents will occasionally be g*merous—the op¬ 
pressed, in the hour of triumph, can be magnanimous to the 
tyrant in his fall, but place men against each other with dif¬ 
ferent religious sentiments, unshcath the sword of the ortho¬ 
dox against the heretic, the heart becomes steel, the bosom 
becomes ruthless, and the man is lost in the fiend. Demand 
you evidence of this ? It is written in gore over the whole 
face of earth; call up the shades of the thousands that 
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sunk in the valleys and the mountains ot JIudea, of those in 
the solitudes of the Alps, that fell under the stvord of Homish 
and merciless extermination; of those with whose life-blood 
the fierce Spaniard dyed the soil of South America; of those 
who were laid low in the glens of Scotland by Episcopalian 
fury,—-you would have army of witnesses which no man could 
number, the accusers of those who for different faith became 
the slayers of their brethren. Creeds are naturally allied to 
the spirit of persecution, for they establisli the principle, and 
act on it, that belief may be a sin, and this is the very life of 
the persecuting spirit; it was this that built the Inquisition, 
which for so many ages spread its ruthless tempest in the 
Christianity of Europe; it was this that called forth the rack, 
and kindled every fire in which a lierctic was ever sacrificed 
to the demon-god of lugolry: ?7 wa» this created a Dorninic. 
Protestants arc fond of eulUng the Roman Catholic Church a 
persecuting Church, but that Cluircli can retort the accusa¬ 
tion. Every Church is in truth a persecuting C'lmrch which 
acts in the spirit of a Creed. Tlie Reformers maintained the 
right of the civil magistrate to punish h( reties. This, if it 
needed proof,is triumphantly made out by Eossuct. There 
is no need here,” he says, “ of explaining on that queatioJi, 
M'hether or no Cliristiaii princes have a right to use tlic sword 
against tl\eir subjects, enemies to sound doctrine and the 
Church, the Protestants being agreed with us in this point* 
Luther and Calvin have written books to make good the right 
and duty of the magistrate in this point. Calvin reduced it 
to practice, but against Severus and Valentine Gcntili. Mc- 
lancthon approved of this procedure by a letter he wrote him 
on the subject ” John Knox maintained the sanje doctrine, 
and even quoted the extermination of the Canaaniles as a case 
which would justify like treatment of heretics. Nay, in the 
present day, one of the Oxford theologians asserts, tliat 
we ought to anticipate the evils of error in the person of the 
heresiarch,” because hte contends that it is better he should 
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eutlurc pain, than that his error should be propagated, and 
lirin^ ruin on Ins infatuated but less guilty foUow(‘)'s. This is 
the true inquisitorial religion. A man who holds sentiments 
like these is a persecutor in Ins lieart, and it is only by acci¬ 
dent that he is not a persecutor W'ilh his hand. A man wJio 
could send forth that expresvsion, in other days iniglit liave 
been grand inejaisitor or a familiar of tlie Holy Office, and 
would have dragged liis victims to the slake, or gloated over 
their tortures on the rack. X herosiarch, he maintains, is 
unworthy of compassion ; and in correspondence with this 
are some passJigcs of Irenmus, quoted with approbation in the 
IVacts for the 'I'imes: ‘■'^What prospect, then,of ]K'ace have we,*’ 
says this reverend and truculent Ecclosiastic. “who are foes 
to the bretliren ? What sacritice do they think they celc- 
liratc, u Iicn they become rivals to the Priestliood ' When 
gathered together beyond the pale {'f the Church, do they 
think that (dinst is still in the midst </f them ' Tliough men 
lik'‘ these ucrc killetl in the j»rofcssion of Ihoir faith, not even 
by tlieir blood nonhl these spots be n.ished out. The oiTonce 
of discsird is a weighty otVcnc', it includes no expiation, and 
is absolved hy no suifenni;.” “They cannot remain witli 
God,” he says, “ who will not remain wdth one heart in God's 
(’hurch. Tliough they l'<- cast to tlie llame, to the fire to bo 
burnt, or lay down their lives ])y being a prey to wild beasts, 
they will gain not the crown of faith, but Pm penalty of per^ 
fidy; their end, not the glorious coiisummation of religious 
excellence, but the death-blo\v of despaw. Sueh men inay 
attain unto death, but can never altain into the crown.” 
Creeds have shariiened the sword of persecution, though 
the civil arm w.as used, and if it now be idle in the sheath, 
it is more owing to the tolerance oi civil governments, than 
to any change in the spirit of Churchmen. If Rome had her 
Inquisition, England had her Star Chamber; if Rome had 
her Dominie, England had her Laiuh I wish not, how¬ 
ever, to pass unmitigated censure: I am vrilling and glad 
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to acknowledge that the Church of England has had many 
men who were the lights of their age, but they had minds 
which were not cast in the Athanasian mould. It is not 
Churches only that persecute, but also sects; not great 
Churches, but little ones equally; thus did the Genevese, 
whilst the spirit of Calvin ruled in it; thus did the Dutch 
Churches, while the Dort-dccrees had power, and even 
Socinus himself persecuted Francis David; a Creed, however 
simple, can be made an instrument of unjiist power, as 
well as the most complex one. The persecuting spirit is 
not extinct, but changed; it is now a social and a moral 
persecution. Long experience has shown that physical tor¬ 
ture is useless, and if the principle remained, the powTr is 
gone. But never can we sum up the whole amount of 
evil which Creeds inflicted on the world, until we can 
count the sighs that have died unheard in tlie dungeon; 
until we know all the bitterness of heart which waits on 
hopeless captivity; until we count the jiangs of torture 
which gave slow consuming death; \mtil wc can follow the 
course of merciless Avars, unsoftened hy a touch of pity; 
until we know all the friends that have been made ene¬ 
mies, and the griefs which have in many cases made life 
a martyrdom; until, in fact, we tiavc all laid bare before 
us which that day alone will reveal, w’hich reveals all the 
hidden works of darkness. 

11. I have so far shown that Creeds are the enemies of 
truth, and disqualifying the mind to seek truth aright, by 
resisting and embarrassing its free development, by ensnaring 
conscience and destroying charity; I have showm their failure 
in their proposed objects, and their instrumentality in pro¬ 
ducing all the evils they pretend to avert, and I proceed in 
the remaining observations, to establish the second charge. 
It is one, however, wliich docs not need much elaborate 
argumentation. It will be easy to discover their tendency, 
if we consider who are commonly the framers of Creeds, in 
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what periods they are formed, and in what temper they are 
usually imposed. They are framed bj' JEcclesiastics, and for 
tlic main purpose of supporting Ecclesiastical supremacy. 
If WT take a few names connected with Creed-making, or 
with furnishing the materials out of which Creeds are made, 
we can easily see the spirit in which they are conceived, and 
of which they are the expression. We have then an Atha¬ 
nasius, an intriguing and ambitious Ecclesiastic, not only the 
fomentcr of spiritual strife in the Church, but by political 
intermedling, the fomenter of civil strife in tiic Empire: a 
Cyril, the opponent of Nestorius, atid the hater of Origen ; 
the composer of mighty tomes of divinity, which with much 
tlie same kind since, were equally massive, and equally ob¬ 
livious ; a ])opular preacher at first, and afterwards a most 
ortliodox patriarch ; at once the persecutor of the jdnlo- 
sophic Pagans, and the heretical Christians ; a TertuUian, 
that exulted in the prospective damnation of heretics, with a 
zeal that almost rivals some modern Calvinistic writers: a 
Dominie, that has left the memory of a sanguinary monk, 
and the name of a saint; who has been often commemorated 
in the flames of many an auto-dc-fc, and has had a durable 
monument to his glory in the dark piles of the inquisition: 
a Calvin, the stern Theological tyrant of (leneva, and the 
.slayer of Servetus; a Knox, who pleaded for the extermination 
of the heretical after the manner of the Canaanites: a Cranmer, 
who caused so many, both of Catholics and Protestants, to he 
led to the stake by laws which changed uilh the fickleness of a 
tyrant’s will, who at last himself blenched before the fate 
that had been so often prepared for others: a Laud, the 
pillar of a star-chamber, and the downfall of a throne. Such 
are some of the men concerned in the formation of Creeds— 
men of stern natures, of haughty minds, and of boundless 
spiritual ambition. And as to the periods in which Creeds are 
commonly made, we know they are in times of religious 
strife, when different parties are labouring for the ascen* 
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claiicy, when no })ains are spared to gain it, when no acts 
however shameful or dishonest are thought too bad to use, 
if they assist to humble an opponent, or secure a victory; 
when passion is heated and malignant, and the judgment 
totally unfit for impartiality. The history of Councils and 
Theological cabal is the shame of Christianity. Yet, for¬ 
mularies thus fabricated are to be made the everlasting stan¬ 
dards of truth, and men are to be punished here and licreaftcr 
because they do not receive as Divine Truth these shapeless 
abortions of Churclimcn’s folly. And the temper in which 
they are imposed is quite in conformity with that in which 
they are conceived—oj)pressiv'e, exclusive, unjust. With 
what a vindictive and grasping spirit have not the Clergy of 
the English Church laid hold on all they could monopolize 
of privilege and power; with what resistance to the last they 
have endeavoured to shut out Dissenters from all the rights 
of Christians and of citizens. To this hour, had it been in 
the power of Ecclesiastics, the Test and Corporation Acts 
had never been repealed, or the Catholic disabilities re¬ 
moved. lliat whh'h is their power gives sufficient evidence 
how they would act if they had exclusive possession of more. 
I mean the Universities, which they keep closed against 
Dissenters with such an obstinate and gothic bigotry. Nor 
does the injustice end here : there is a silent, social injustice, 
which Dissenters suffer; every one feels it. though it is not 
easily defined. The Churchman, on the strength of signing 
a Creed which he docs not always believe, assumes to be of 
a higher religious caste than the Dissenter. It is not suf¬ 
ficient that Dissenters contribute from their worldly good 
to support a system which has no alliance with their (‘on- 
science, but they must still further undergo the humiliation 
of being regarded as spiritual and social inferiors. Creeds 
are the allies of worldly policy, and ever have been since 
(Christianity had the misfortune to become a state ri'ligion, 
for they are the main tics of that unnatural union of ('lirist's 
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religion to limnan governments—a union iikjurious to both, 
making the government unjust and partial, and religion self- 
isli and secular, llicy arc worldly in their objects, and they 
are worldly in their instruments and means. They are made 
the stepping vstones to wealth, rank, and power; for if the 
Kstablishincnt did not givx wealth, rank, and power, numbers 
of cxj)ert.ants Mould be moderate enough as to the Articles 
and CVeeds. It would seem anomalous if universal history 
did not make it evident, that a body of men in all ages, 
pledged to denounce covetousness and earthly passions, 
pledged to preach humility after Ihc example of a crucified 
master, pledged to curb by heavenly motives the almse of 
power, ‘.hould be of all men themselves the most insatiare in 
their desires after gain, the most haughty in their elevation 
to station, the severest and the most grinding in the exercise 
of prerogative, the least Mailing to initigjde it, and the most 
detemnned not to share it. In cA’ery period of the (.Mmrcli, 
Hie Morldlincss of Ecclesiastics, their ambition, and their love 
of lucre, have been proverbial, tlic scandal of (^hristians, and 
Ibe scorn of unbeluMers. The covetousness of Hie Priest, 
has, in all periods, been outstripped by bis pride alone; and 
under every change in society, the Priesthood have taken 
care to secure themselves so that their lines should fall in 
the most ]ileasant places. The struggle is a M’orklly one 
from beginning to end, it is all of the M'orld and the things 
of the world ; if the prize were not of earth, we shouhl hear 
far less noise amongst the combatants. The struggle is a 
worldly one, the policy is a xvorldly om, the means and 
ends arc M'orldly. For are there any means so evil, that 
Creeds, if there is a purpose to be gained, M’ill not tempt to, 
or assist M'ith force, if there be the poM'er to use it ; M’ith 
fraud, if there is a necessity that demands it ? Creeds and 
doctrines have been maintained by frauds tin* most bare¬ 
faced, by every artifice and by every falsehood. But Creeds 
are indirectly the cause of dire immorality; if immorality 
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the worst in its kind, and the most evil in its eflects : they 
corrupt motive in its very source, they weaken tliat sense of 
inward sincerity necessary to all that is true and noble in 
human character, they punish honesty, and they bribe to 
hypocrisy. How many minds have been robbed of their 
truthfnhiess, how many cou'^ciences have been despoiled of 
their integrity, how many hearts sacrificed their purity on 
tlic altar of interest and expediency, it would be a long and 
dark catalogue to enumerate. And it is truly painful to 
think, that this result is prepared for in the brightest and the 
best period of life. Wliat must be the effect on a young 
man who, at the very tbresliold of bis College studies, must 
profess to believe dogmas that he Inis scarcely read, that h(‘ 
has never examined; how much worse if he has examined 
and disbelieves them : if he be honest, he is excluded; the 
fear of his family starts before him ; if he spares tlicm, he 
ruins his soul; if he speaks the truth, he wrecks, perhajis, all 
his worldly fortunes beyond redemption. When he secs then 
the most solemn interests made mere matters of form, reli¬ 
gious declarations the tests of honours and of ofiiee, the 
confessions of grave Ecclesiastics hut a pompous and solenni 
hypocrisy, the zeal for worldly gain killing the ardour of re¬ 
ligion, the zeal for religion irself only a means to get wealth 
and power; when, I say, he beholds all this, he can have no 
other feeling than that of unmitigated contempt for the 
hollow show of orthodoxy ; he must observe that it is only 
an instrument, a mere make believe, tbeatrie-al acting; and 
the chances are many, that, disgusted with the whole affair, 
he transfers his disgust to religion in general, and makes 
shipwreck botli of faith and virtue. Creeds arc the support 
of Priestly intolerance; these arc the statutes of the Priest. 
He does not, it is true, require yon to believe them, but he 
requires you to say you believe them ; say but that and your 
peace is made. These are his statutes on which lie con- 
rlcmns, or on whiel) he acquits ; liy which he tries your alle- 
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glance to sacerdotal authority, and by which, if he can, he 
will enforce it. Creeds are instruments of w'orldly and of 
sjiiritual despotism. The relation of the Priesthood to the 
civil power, is changeful and capricious; one time its slave, 
anotlicr time its tyrant. Cunning Kings have always had 
the sagacity to see that the safest course w^as to flatter and 
enrich the Priesthood, giving them llie shield of the temporal 
])OW'er, and receiving in return the support of the wdiole spi¬ 
ritual armoury either from lieaven or hell; and both, thus 
agreed and united, have been enabled to enslave the people 
with a most hopeless bondage. Let the Prince but heap 
good things on the Church, hate iior enemies, curse her op¬ 
ponents, patronise her friends, the C'hnrch gratefully in re¬ 
turn submits to him with most obseipiious obedience. But 
reverse the cas6, and suppose the Prince not only ventures 
to do without the Priests, hut attempts to curtail some of 
their good things, then no epitliet is too strong to mark his 
iniquity; he is then profane, heretical, infidel; and if the su¬ 
perstition of the people give them tlic power, they compel 
him to bend before spiritual prowess, and from being tlieir 
master, reduce him to iheii slave. The spirit of a Creed- 
enforcing Clergy is also seen in this fact, that they dislike 
the civil power more and more as that pow'cr becomes liberal 
and enlightened ; they oppose it, and abuse it in exact pro¬ 
portion as it deserves to be admired and praised ; if there be 
but a symptom that tlieir monopoly is likely to be broken, 
and that others are about to share blessings which they liad 
so long kept to themselves as to thi k only their own, 
immediately the ^loiiarch must be prepared to meet the 
fierceness of their enmity. It is a combat to which many a 
march lias been unequal, and to which many a one lias 
fallen a victim. Tyranny on their side, and slavery on 
that of others, is the congenial element in which most esta¬ 
blished Priesthoods move, breathe, and have their being; 
the men tliemsclves are the victims of their circumslanecs. 
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circumstances which tlie iutlueuce of Creeds liave made; 
for Creeds are the parents of Priestcraft, and Priestcraft is 
identical with religious despotism. 

Creeds are the allies of worldly policy; Creeds arc the 
creatures of the Church, and tlie CMiurch is the creature of 
the state. A national Church with Creeds for its tests, and 
legal support and legal penalties, can be nothing else. And 
the Eriglish Establishment is peculiarly in this condition; 
are not her Bishops appointed by the government ? Are Ave 
not all aware that every Prelate is virtually the selected of 
the minister for the time ]>eing ? Are Ave not a\A'are that her 
carums and constitution, her catechisms and articles, her 
rubrics and her ceremonies, are enforced and established by 
acts of parliament? Are we not especially aware that her 
wealthy rcA'cnues are derh'cd from coini)ulsory exaction, and 
tJjat payment is AATcnched from Dissenters by tlie strong aim 
oftlieluAvr—Whence, but from this source, can the Clergy 
claim their Avcalth r By wliat other power could tlicy enforce 
it? Every one, Avho is not a simpleton, knoAvs that the vast 
possessions in which the Cliurcli rejoices, are not free Avill 
offerings, and that they have stronger security in the Courts 
of Exchequer and Chancery, than in the consciences of those 
who pay them. They were at first endoAvinents to the 
(Church of Home; it is by act of parliament that they enrich 
those Avho maintain the Thirty-nine Articles, instead of pray¬ 
ing for souls in Purgatory. The Monarch, in this comitry, 
is acknowledged the supreme head of the Church on earth; 
and tliuugh that Monarch may be a girl of eighteen, a boy of 
eleven, an infant, or an idiot, it is exclusion from the esta¬ 
blished ministry to deny it, and was once high treason. To 
be persuaded of this fact, aa’c have only to recollect that the 
law of the land deposed the Romish Priesthood, and that the 
Act of Uniformity excluded from the service of the altar two 
thousand non-conforming Ministers. “ The second Canon 
excommunicates every one who shall endeavour to limit or 
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extenuate the King’s autliority in Kcclesiastical cases, as it is 
settled by the laws of the kingdt)m ; and declares he shall i\ot 
l)e restored until he has recanted such impious errors.” 
“ The thirty-seventh Canon obliges all persons, to their ut¬ 
most, to keep and observe all and every one of the statutes 
and laws made for restoring to the crown the ancient juris¬ 
diction it hfid over the Ecclesiastical state/* “ The twelftli 
of King James’s Canons declares, that whoever shall affirm 
that it is lawful for the order either of Ministers or Laics, to 
make canons, decrees, or constitutions, in Ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters, witliout the King’s authority, and submits himself to be 
governed by them, is, ijjso facto, exconnnunicated, and is not 
to be absolved before be lias publicly repented and rc- 
nouneed tliese Anabaptistical errors.” (iucen Anne, in an 
angry letter to the Archbishop, made the convocation aware 
that she was resolved to maintain her supremacy as a fun¬ 
damental jiait t)f the Constitution of the Church of England.” 

Archbishop Bancroft, wlicn at the head of all tlie C’lergy 
of England, delivered articles to King James for increasing 
the E('elcsiastieal courts, and for annexing all Ecclesiastical 
as well as Civil power to the Crown. This may be seen at 
large in Lord Coke’s third institute.” On such grounds as 
these, men claim authority to impose Creeds on their fellow- 
citizens, to proclaim themselves tiie commissioned messen¬ 
gers of heaven, to assert religious supremacy and to arrogate 
a divine right; to bind and loose, to condemn and to forgive. 
1 hoard a person lately well remark, th it if you gav c him the 
incomes of the CUergy, he would give you the social status of 
those from whom they were taken, and vice versa. At ordi¬ 
nation, they solemnly affirm that they arc moved by the Holy 
Gliost; but if the extreme stipend were two or tinec hun¬ 
dred a year, this inspiration would seldom he found to fall 
on the sou of a Duke, or the brother of an Earl. 

But, wliatever be the abuses which Creeds occasion, or 
nliatover be the evils they inflict, it may still be said the 
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Church has authority to decree tliem ; and >^hat she has au¬ 
thority to decree, she has autliority to enforce. 'I’c one of 
the strongest arguments on this point lately renewed, and 
more strenuously urged than it had ever been before, 1 shall 
here devote a few general observations. 

The claim to dictate and enforce Creeds by the Clergy of 
our Establishment, is founded on another claim which, by a 
party of divines, is recently asserted with a zeal not inferior 
to that of the Romish Priestliood; I allude to the doctrine 
of Apostolic succession. It is pretended tliat the national 
Clergy by deriving a mission froui the immediate disciples of 

Christ, hare authority, bv a mvsllcal communication of di^ ine 

• • ^ 

energy transmitted to them from age to age, an authority to 
decide what is, and what is not, the true faith. On this 
ground the high Churchmen consistently deny to all other 
Ministers the power to teach or to preach, and with one fell 
stroke, cut ofl' tlie whole of the Dissenters from the spiritual 
body of Christ. On this ground we may ask several i|ue.s- 
tions which must receive very unsatisfactory, or very contra¬ 
dictory answers. First—where, in the gospel history, is it 
proposed, as an essential qualification of a religious teacher, 
that he shall have an uninterrupted succession from the 
Apolles ? Paul, in his letters to Timothy and Titus, tmunie- 
rates many qualities vhicli should distinguish the Christian 
Minister; but Apostolical succession is not once mentioned 
amongst the number. In the early age of C’hristianity, \^c 
have Jibundant evidence, both from Evangelical and Eccle¬ 
siastical history, that many preached tlic gospel who liad no 
such authority as Churchmen call Ordijiation or Holy or¬ 
ders. Secondly—is it possible that the Apostles could liave 
any successors ? The Apostles had powers to which no Priest 
in his highest pride, will tlarc to lay claim; the Apostles 
healed the sick, cast out demons, raised the dead; tliey 
proved their mission by miracles, and this gave a peculiarity 
to their office which, it will be admitted, was not transfer- 
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able. Besides, between the office of an £\postle and that of 
a Bishop, there is no identity, and few analogies. An 
Apostle was a missionary, a Bisliop is a temporal and spi¬ 
ritual peer: there is no more resemblance of one to the 
other, than of his grace of Canterbury amidst the sumptuous 
luxury of his palace, to a Moravian preacher in the snows of 
Lapland; tlian of tlie Bishop of Exeter declaiming politics 
in the senate, to Felix Neff proclaiming Christ amidst tlie 
Alps. An Apostle was a poor man, a Bishop is a rich one; 
an Apostle was a pilgrim and wanderer, a Bishop is a mitred 
[)ritico; an Apostle was tlie object of contumely and scorn 
to a world winch was not worthy of him, a Bishop is the 
praised and the applauded by a world of which lie is worthy; 
an Apostle was the servant of the humble and the lowly, a 
Bisliop is tlu* companion of tlie exulted and the great; an 
Apostle was the objeet of state jiersecutiun, a Bisliop is the 
favourite of state patronage; by what jiaradoxical mistake, 
therefore, one office came to be derived from the other, it is 
a puzzle to conjecture, 'riiirdly—by what sort of evidence 
is the succession to be proved; what arc the conditions 
which render it true and genuine ? By what signs am I to 
know that the Ecclesiastical concatenation is one w’hole un¬ 
broken cliain, without a single heretical flaw ? By what signs 
am T to know’ that the sacerdotal mystery is rightly given, 
that tiiere is no spuriousuess, no falsehood, and no forgery ? 
Is every peasant, who hears a sermon from his Parson, to 
be in possession of that historic lore, which shall enable 
him to determine, by erudite tracing o age to age, that 
orthodox hands have been laid on othodox heads, and that 
he to whom he commits the salvation of his soul has all the 
conditions of a true priesthood ? Fourthly—Whence docs 
the Church of England derive her succession ?—That she 
derives it from the Church of Rome, all aiithcntii* ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history confirms. The establisliment of the English 
C'liurch can be clearly traced no furtlicr than the mission of 
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Austin the Romish Monk; and it is well known, indeed, 
there is no attempt at denial, that all which have since been 
called papal errors, were then proclaimed and adopted. The 
preacher came with the pope^s sanction, the English received 
the pope’s religion, and acknowledged the pope’s autliority. 
It is vain beyond all vanities to argue for succession in the 
Englisli Establishment, and assert its independence on the 
Church of Rome. Its origin is from a Roman Missionary; 
it admits the validity of Roman ordination; its liturgies and 
rituals are but garbled or abridged translations from Roman 
formularies. Whence then is the independence ? If unbroken 
succession be the absolute condition of ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, then the English establishment must either admit the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, or acknowledge itself 
guilty of rebellion, and confess that it is wanting in one of 
the prime essentials of a Christian Church. But our Esta¬ 
blishment accuses the Romish system of all manner of errors 
and of evils, of idolatry, of tyranny, of persecution, of doing 
tlislionour to the supremacy of God, and of undermining the 
merits of Christ,—of being an awful and fatal apostacy; 
surely then the purity of that descent may well be doubted, 
which comes from so corrupt a source. The Church of Rome 
is called by all our declamatory divines tlie “ mother of 
harlots,”—if tliat of England be one of her daughters, it is 
a hard task for a controversialist to defend the legitimacy of 
her birtli or the purity of her character. Moreover, that 
is a queer kind of unbroken succession, which could in 
a few years reflect so many hues of doctrine, which turned 
from reign to reign like the weathercock before the wind, as 
royal caprice determined, from the bigoted half popery of the 
Eighth Henry to the whole Protestantism of the Sixth Ed¬ 
ward; from the violent Catholic Mary, to the equally violent 
reformed Elizabeth; from a Cranrner to a Gardiner, and from 
a Gardiner to a Laud. It is not, therefore, grateful or grace¬ 
ful in our Establishment to heap odium on her mother, her 
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from vvhora she must date her existence, to whom she traces 
her clergy, and from whom she has received her creed. 

HI. In disputing against creeds, and churches which are 
tlie creatures of creeds, I do not deny that religion most 
genuine and pure, may exist in many forms—and may be as 
ferv’ent amongst the adherents of Establishments as amongst 
the most zealous of dissenting churches. Religion, 1 consider, 
a necessity of the human heart; it may grovel in the dust or 
aspire to the skies—it may appeal to our fears or to our hopes 
—it may create hideous images or rejoice in beautiful pic- 
lurings ; it may decorate the altar with flowers, or bathe it in 
blood; hut still it belongs to us, is of us, and that of which 
wc cannot, if we would, divest ourselves. While man has 
witliin his soul admiration of greatness and power, unsatisfied 
desires and perishing pleasures ; while he lias many griefs and 
many tears; wliile there are those living wliom he loves, 
and those departed whom lie mourns; wliile liis existence 
is thus bound to the past and to the future; wliile lie 
has speculations that seek but find no limit, nmsings on 
his own and universal destiny,—he must have religion to 
ilestroy these, and you destroy religion, but you also de¬ 
stroy humanity. If the strongest excitements and the 
deepest contrasts could fill and satisfy the human soul, our 
age and country sujiply them; whatever would fix us to the 
material and the present we have in all possible varieties, both 
in their glory and their grossness. If the spirit is to be seen 
anxious with poverty we have but a fe’w steps to walk from 
rejoicing splendour to pining misery. Ci ilization is amongst 
us with all its luxuries and with aU its w’oes. Thousands toil 
for daily bread, and thousands more languish for daily 
pleasures. Yet nobler things have we than these. Our 
science, our philosophy, and our literature, arc rich beyond 
expression. Our mechanism is akin to magic, and our in¬ 
dustry is like the regularity of nature j the stir of many in¬ 
terest*- is abroad, and the struggle of many jirinciples. The 
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power of fresli life is in the social heart, and the courage of 
free speech upon the lips. The tide of thought and liberty 
moves onward wdth majestic swell, and no one can say 

Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be staid.^’ Whatever there be in wealth, in 
power, in glory, in ambition, that desires triumphant sway 
and secures all it desires ; whatever there be in speculation of 
boundless enterprize or capacity of gigantic aohievenient, our 
times may boast, yet they remove not the need of religion, 
but the religion which the heart demands is not what creeds 
or churches can give either to a nation or an individual. 

Creeds are the allies of establishments, and establishments 
are the friends of the world. Their whole history and ten¬ 
dency are evidence of this. But, far be it from me to say 
that this has no qualification. All old institutions more or 
less knit themselves into popular veneration, tin* religious as 
well as others. Wc cannot look back upon the church of our 
country, even in its Romish form, without some of the re¬ 
verence with which our nature compels us to gaze on fallen 
greatness; and now that the mitre is worn by other heads, 
and the crosier passed into other liands, now that its good 
deeds reveal themselves in the calm of the past, w'e can re¬ 
gard its evil ones more in sorrow than in anger. Zealots, 
who would eternalize the darkest creeds that superstition ever 
shaped, who would build up the throne of proudest priest¬ 
hood, declaim against Popery in the niost popish spirit; hut 
while national feelings have any power, while a single venera¬ 
ble structure stands upon our soil in which \ve hear tl>c voices 
of our ancestors, and from which a tliousand vears look down 
upon us, the Roman church, with all its errors, is linked by 
sacred iiiemories to our l)istory. It laid t}»c foundation of 
our civilized existence; it grew witli our growth and it 
strengthened with our strength. When our country was yet 
divided amongst barbarian kings, the monk of Rome lifted 
up the cross of Christ, and the heart of the savage w'as sul)- 
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tlueti to the Prince of Peace. It accompanied our national 
independence, it trained our fathers’ spirits when living, and 
now they are dead it shelters their bones. Through all his¬ 
toric changes, and through most sanguinary struggles, it 
preserved alive the spirit of our common Christianity. 

Within it arose many of our greatest men; it nurtured 
many of our purest and holiest characters ; it reared the altar 
at which an Anselm ministered and before which an Alfred 
prayed. But WTalfh commonly brings wmrldliness, and as it 
is w’ilh laymen, so is it with ecclesiastics. The church was 
fed and fo‘‘tcred by Saxon piety, and when the conquest gave 
the island new' masters it suffered nothing hy the change. 
^’he progress of aggrandizement w'ent forward wdtli a quicker 
pace and a more grasping hand. Spiritual authority allied 
itself more firnily to temporal majesty ; cele.stial vocation 
w’ould have feudal titles; the coil would be transformed to 
the coronet; the humble robe to the princely purple; the 
voice of humility swelled into absolute command, monks took 
their places above barons, and the primate sat only below the 
throne. 

But under that pomp and ostentation, w^e say not that 
all was hollow—that there was not much of genuine piety 
far lievond the reach of historv. In the cells of these gor- 
geous abbeys there were many wdio did in reality leave the 
wfirld and its w ickedness behind them. There were some w ho 
wept and prayed in no feigned prostration, w'ho worshipped, 
it may be wdth superstition, hut still w ith sensibility and an 
upright conscience. In that stream of i lelody which pealed 
at solemn midnight through many a dome that now lies moul¬ 
dering, there were some hallelujahs which reached the throne 
of God and mingled with the hymn of angels. The pavements 
over which w'e tread in many a secluded ruin may have been 
wmrn by kneeling martyrs that now sleep in peace beneath 
them; within these massive buildings so grey and timc-W'recked, 
how’ often might bo hmnd at the evening hour, wlien the 
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dim religious light melted through the painted windows, and 
the vesper song softened through the lofty vaults, scattered 
worshippers w’ho w^cre feeding their immortal life : how fre¬ 
quently within those temples may the serf in faith and prayer 
have forgotten his bonds, and only remembered that he w'as 
the brother of Jesus, and the son of God. And amongst 
that priesthood so often stigmatized unjustly by indiscrimi¬ 
nate bigotry, many were worthy of their office; they were 
the poor man’s friends when poverty was hopeless; they 
were his brethren when to the W'orldly povrers poverty was 
slavery; they were his supporters and consolers wlion he 
had many to oppress and few to cheer him ; they were with 
him in joy and sorrow, in sickness and death, when his joy 
and sorrow, his sickness and death, w'cre to the mass of his 
worldly superiors, a matter of contemptible indifference. In 
the times to which I refer, the Church was a most excellent 
antagonist against political assumption, a barrier ag.ainst des¬ 
potism, a slueld for the people against the crow'n ; but now* 
it is an ally of the crown only when the crown is against 
tlie people: in either, the Crown and the Church struggle 
may have been only for supremacy, but whatever were their 
respective motives, the people were the gainers ; the clergy 
might make them slaves for another world, but they saved 
them from being slaves in this. Ilic power of the priest 

V 

could curb the ambition of the ruler; and, in the ruler him¬ 
self, the will of the monarch was held in check by the con¬ 
science of the devotee. Ecclesiastical institutions were then 
not wholly ineffective, but now the religious and social inte¬ 
rests of man are better secured than by any struggle between 
the superstitious fears of the Prince, an(| the spiritual threat- 
enings of the Priest. From these social changes, Church Es¬ 
tablishments outliving the slaveries which they meliorated, 
become inflictors of slavery in return, and hang as mill¬ 
stones and dead weights on every effort for freedom and ad¬ 
vancement. But if wc are to have authority on conscience 
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at all in the form of institutions, I would rather it should 
be absolute and unchangeable, uniform, solemn, and im¬ 
posing ; and if there is to be submission, I prefer it should 
be to that which is believed to be stedfast and infallible ; for 
then, if we had not the freedom of thought, w'e might at 
least have the peace of piety; if we had not the indepen¬ 
dence of men, we might hope for the meekness of children. 

We cannot say that the English Church in its Protestant 
state lias lost all claims to traditional veneration. We may, 
however, safely assert, that in becoming protestant, it has 
not become less earthly, and that if transformed in anything, 
it is not from the Spirit of the world. We see very clearly, 
that it is not in any way distinguished for free or progressive 
amendment; and among the Reformed of European churches 
it is most the creature of the world, most the lover of the 
world, most dependent on the world, both in its origin and 
its continuance. 

On the continent it commenced with the ecclesiastical 
powers i in ours it commenced with the civil; and the elmrch 
in tins country adopted the new doctrine rather as a matter 
of command than as a matter of conscience. Whatever 
have been the theological vibrations of the Establishment, or 
whatever its theological inconsistencies, we deny not that it 
has had within it right noble spirits, and that it has them stdl, 
and udiile we condemn such systems, we do not so much 
condemn, as lament the fine natures which thev have mis- 
directed. Numbers we are aware are now in its ranks, which 
are the ornaments of life and to whom tin world is in many 
ways indebted; and if it were not so, there are those gone 
by who would fully dignify her. Amongst her members we 
recognise many of the great lights both of our nation and our 
nature j a Jeremy Taylor of rich eloquence and rare sweetness 
of spirit; a Barrow with a mind as lofty as it was simple and 
an oratory as prodigal in thought as it was massive in logic; 
a Chillingworth, the prince of rcosoners, urho never allowed 
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his polemics to ruffle his meekness, to warp his candour, or 
to deaden his charity; a Berkeley, whose genius was only in¬ 
ferior to his sanctity, and whose subtle philosophy never dis¬ 
turbed the simplicity of his truly child-like nature; a Bedel, 
who was humble and generous when it was the fashion to 
oppress, w'lio tliough the bishop of a foreign faith in the 
midst of a jicople whom his nation had aggrieved, made his 
way to their hearts, and was the object of their blessings; 
and in our own day there has been the good and sainted 
Ileber, who combined piety witli humanity, and w’ho adorned 
practical virtue with all the beauty of the poet and the 
Christian. 

Names like these miglit throw a lustre over any system; it 
is only to be regretted that any system has not been more 
fruitful in their production. In any system, we cannot ex¬ 
pect that such men should be abundant, but observation 
compels us to confess that the C’hurch has taken more pride 
in the reputation of her heroes, than in resembling them. 
If we are to judge results by her possessions and opportuni¬ 
ties compared with her moral or spiritual achievements, lier 
w orks of worldliness far surpass her works of godliness. Her 
earthly means have been unbounded, but where are her hea¬ 
venly trophies ? She has nothing in comparison to her op¬ 
portunities to produce in justification of her moral and na¬ 
tional stewardship. Wealth she has had even to fulness. 
Her lines have fallen in pleasant places; hers have been the 
green pastures and Iters the still waters; the tenth of the na¬ 
tion's produce has been reserved for her altars. Political 
power has likewise been hers. Her mitred ministers are 
amongst the state's chief senators. Whether it be seemly 
or not, that preachers of the crucified should sit in courts of 
proud and w'orldly legislation, w'e here forbear to discuss; 
but once there, the spirit of the crucified, and of the citizen 
sanctified by that spirit, might have been nobly manifested ; 
even there, Ministers of Christ might have done a glorious 
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work. Men whose lives had been disciplined by severe and 
various study $ men of chastened passions and solemn medi¬ 
tation ; men wbo had gone through the humanizing duties of 
pastoral gradation from the village pulpit to the episcopal 
throne, might be thought a happy counterpoise to the hoary 
worldliness or youthful rashness of mere temporal Peers; 
tliey would rebuke, we might suppose, the assumptions of 
aristocracy, and be as the voice of God for the rights of the 
poor. Men who proclaimed that gospel which is full of 
mercy and comj)assion, would resist oppression to the last, 
and denounce sanguinary laws w’ith the w'hole force of their 
authority; men wlio were followers of peace wovdd arrest 
the blood-band of w’ar, and quell with all gentle suasion the 
horrid spirit of destruction; men appointed to be teachers of 
the ignorant, and liglits to the bli)id, would be the friends of 
universal instruction : men who were tlie Priests of that God 
before whom all are equal, the i\postlcs of that Jesus who 
lived and died for all, would be ever the friends of liberty and 
brotherhood. But, I may ask, when have the Bishops, as a 
body, not been against the people, and with the wealthy 
and the noble ? When have they been the first to come for¬ 
ward to denounce long existing, tolerated, but oppressive, 
abuses ? When have they raised their voice, as Ministers of 
God, against Ministers of the Crown, to avert tlie horrid 
curse of war ? PiTien have they given their influence for a 
free and generous education, which should be full and bound¬ 
less as the heart of charity ? When, rather, have they not 
thrown their most inveterate opposition a.mmst it ? When is 
it that a single effort of national liberty or religious has met 
their cordial support ? To the moment of despair they stood 
against the Catholic and the Dissenterj^ to the last hour they 
will also resist the Jewi The defender of the w’ronged, the 
pleader for the weak, tlte opponent of sanctified prejudice^ 
tho'oiuhusiaat for Imman refomss, tlio advocate lor 
the apostle of general education, have never in their most 
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hopeless hour raised their eyes towards the bench of Bishops 
with any expectations of support. 

With wealth, with influence, with law, and with scholar¬ 
ship, the Church has done, and is doing no great spiritual 
work for her country, or for mankind, proportioned to her 
means. She makes a show of upholding her Creeds, but to 
many, even of her own membervS, they arc but empty sounds 
or convenient mockeries. When we look for any permanent 
impression on the popular mind, w’e have yet to ask con¬ 
cerning the Church, what has she done ? Has she Cliris- 
tianked any great tracts of Heathenism ? The Englisli Esta¬ 
blishment, as a Churcli, has exhil)ite(l no missionary zeal, 
and can show no missionary triumplus. Individuals and 
bodies that belong to her cominiinion, liave undoubtedly 
been active in the great movements tliat distinguish modern 
times, but the impulse has been from outside tlie Church, and 
not from within it—from the zeal of t)ie Sectaries, and not from 
the Creeds or Constitution of the C'hurch. On the contrar^^ 
of those who never owned the Establishment, you might 
find proofs of Missionary zeal from Indus to the Pole, and 
from Andes to the Alps. But lias she protestantized our 
own empire ? Consult tlie writiijgs of Doctor Baines, or 
those of Doctor Wiseman; nav, let the lamentations of Re¬ 
formation Society itself, ever wailing over the increase of 
Popery, give the answ'er j look through the villages and the 
glens of England, wh.ere Roman Catholic Chapels are start* 
ing up as from the earth, and you will And the answer fully 
justifled. Ask it in the cities and the mountains of Ireland, 
the shout of millions will proclaim what Established Protes¬ 
tantism has done with all her Creeds and Clergy after cen¬ 
turies of existence, and a countless expenditure. Tliree 
hundred yearn have nearly expimd since the reformed stand- 
ard^has been planted on that 8oil> and ufter aU the spoliation 
and persecution to which the country has* been subjecte<l, 
lidter aB the blood and sorrow that have been expended in 
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the work of compulsory proselytisni, Popery has grown 

stronger, and Protestantism is expiring. The people pay 

with repugnance a priesthood in whom they have not faith, 

but no power can force them to the worship in which 

they have no lieart, and they prefer to be taxed rather 

than be taught. They are repelled further and further from 

that system which commenced in a blunder, and has been 

continued liy rapacity, which reverses the precepts of Christ, 

using the sword where he commands it to be sheathed— 

which reverses the course of the olden Israelites finding a 

land of milk and honey, but leaving it a wilderness, having 

the pillar i>f fire always before, and the pillar of cloud ever 

behind; the one kepi in flame by hatred and strife, and 

the other continuallv dark w’ith maledictions and tears, 

* 

But admitting the difficulties of proselytisni, examine the 
moral state of those over whom the Church luis had 
undivided control— those ivith whom there has been least 
of foreign interference, and I may appeal to lier most 
strenuous defenders, whether she has not allowed thousands 
of human sonis to grow up around her for wdiom she pro¬ 
vided no shelter, whose hearts and w'ants she made no ef¬ 
fort to reach: they lived without her teaching, they mourned 
without her solace, they sickened without her prayer, and 
until she received the fees for their burial, she was ignorant 
of their existence. Yet, after all, by many she has been called 
“ The poor nian^s Church.^'' It is true that for some years past, 
and especially at present, there has been a species of excite¬ 
ment and activity in the church; but so i ir as these have 
moral life in them, so far as they concern the spiritual in¬ 
terests of the people, w'hence did they originate ? Where 
Were they before John Wesley and Whitfield raised their 
soul-pietcing cries, and awoke the sense of immortality that 
was dormant in the minds of besotted multitudes ? Did the 
church join with thesO men, or rather did it not persecute, 
Calumniate, expel tihem—say and do all manner of evil against 
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th^? What at the present hour is the activity of the 
church } Much, it may l>e, is sincere and conscientious, but 
greatly more an emulation with dissenters in which the preg¬ 
nant elements are jealousy and fear. Much, it may be, of 
disinterested action for the souls of meh, but more it is to be 
feared for the order and the church. * Great excitement there 
is in the Establishment, but little of calm and hejdthy action— 
a might}' stir of polemics that make few converts, and of socie¬ 
ties tJiat beat the air. The church has neither union ivithin, 
nor peace without. Her hand is against all, and the hands of 
all arc against her. She holds forth creeds as the symbols of 
unity, and yet within her own courts are all sorts of divisions, 
a chaos of voices that make her the very Buhel of theology; 
here is one preaching the grace of Palagius, an<l there another 
that of Augustine j one arguing for tlie hell of Calvin, and 
another all but teaching the purgatory of the pojie: one a 
Boanerges for the Bible, and anotlicr an apostle for tradition 5 
with one, Rome is tlie mother of abominations, and with 
another she is the mistress of clmrclies. Amidst the din, 
then, of polemics, politics, and theological contradictions, of 
inward confusion and outward strifes, how are we to catcli 
the voice of moral power and of gospel truth ? The truth 
must be told, there is no grand or concentrative energy of 
any sort in the church; neither faith nor freedom, netthcar 
bold speculation nor a mighty spiritual zealthere is no room 
even for a gigantic fanaticism or a picturesque superstition; 
upon the whole the strife is of this world, and for it; strife 
for wealth or place, in which the spiritual is swallowed in the 
eartldy. With all her riches and honours j with all her show 
of dignities pride of prelacy, she is yet poor in enlight¬ 
ened este^, poorer still in general afiection $ without author 
rity to sway the superstitious or liberality tq attach the think¬ 
ing, she has titilher the submission Of ibith nor tli^e apjiruba^ 
tion oi reasoa«^ > Blie has, considering he? poeition and means, 
fulfilled no grehhChrisftian or Protestant mission; is she then 
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iu a humbler sphere, the friend of general education > Pass¬ 
ing over the Universities, which with a heavy liand she has 
bolted against dissenters, is she favourable to the instruction 
of the ^^outhfiil poor ? No: except in connection with her 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Until recently she had no zeal 
whatever in the matter: but other parties becoming active, 
under the broad gaze of public observation, botii her fears 
an<l her interest were awakened. Whilst others were toiling, 
she for very shame could not sit wholly idle, and she therefore 
adopted education, so far as it was an instrument to counter¬ 
act her rivals or to preserve her authority. But to the last 
and to the death, she is the svrorn enemy to any system of 
popular instruction which is comprehensive, liberal, and un- 
sectarian. In this great country, where, thanks to law and 
not to creeds, each man may hold and speak his own opinion, 
she meets with defiance and resistance ever}' movement to¬ 
wards a large and c([iuil distribution of knowledge, for lack of 
which the people are literally })erishing. In a country like 
this v/licre sects are so many and so various, and where each 
has an equal claim on the blessings of civilized institutions, 
with a bigotry equalled only by its injustice, she would usurp 
the monopoly of national instruction. Tliis is in the true 
spirit of creeds, and however repugnant to Christian equity 
is fully consistent witli worldly policy. 

When the church of England seceded from that of Rome, 
if she cut off some theological errors, she showed no such dis¬ 
position respecting her earthly riches^ It cannot be doubted 
that in the Reformed Establishment, a grce<' of lucre remained 
as deep as was ever in the Romish, less ideal in its form, smd 
more selfish in its spirit. In our times men absorb the in¬ 
terests of their church in the interests of themselves, in olden 
times men lost tliemselves in the glory of their diurchj in 
that was centered every thing, even passion itself, as one great 
and mighty sentiment. From this it was arose the solemn 
structure of univoi^ml empire; from this sprung forth the 
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viskm of a glory that was to fill tha universe. It was this 
called up a power before which monarohs bowed, which armed 
itself with the terrors of hell and crowned itself with the stars 
of heaven. It vras this which gave genius the sublimity of 
religious inspiration, and which has left for a colder age the 
forms of beauty to which faith gave life; it was this which 
could speak to the world as to single audience with an elo¬ 
quence that must live while language lias existence. It may 
be called fanaticism and ambition, but it is a fanaticism and an 
ambition that had something unw’orldly to dignify them. The 
reformed church had preserved the creeds of the ancient one, 
but not its creativeness ; it has not given conscience freedom, 
but it has stripped faith of poetry. Even the ceremonies and 
forms which it has preserved are without energy and inspi¬ 
ration^—the mere mimicries of superstition unfraught with a 
single breath' of its enthusiasm. Writings of no common 
eloquence have eulogized the cathedral service; it deserves all 
that can be said of it, and so do the temples themselves j no 
one can hear the one when it receives right expression without 
solemn emotion, and no one can behold the antique majesty 
of the other, but in silent veneration. The poetry of these 
things is beautiful, but what is the reality ? A sad contrast— 
in general, a cold and heartless utterance of the service, un¬ 
occupied pews, a few listless hearers, feeble choirs, that seem 
rather to sing the requiem than the triumph of the diurcli, 
ostentation without grandeur, and formality without grace. 
Here, as in every other department, we find the dominant 
spirit of worldlincss, Though this service depends for much 
of its impression on ritual beauty, yet the higher clergy con¬ 
tinually encroach on the revenues and means of sustaining 
it, When we see,” .says Dr. Wiseman, the cathedral 
service shrunk into the choir originally designed for the pri¬ 
vate daily worship of God^s Special ministers, or when ure 
find the entire congregation scattered over a small portion of 
the repaired chancel, while the rest of the edifice is a majestic 
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ruin, I but lately witnessed, assuredly one must be more 
jirone to weep than to exult at the change which has taken 
place, since these stately fabricks were erected.’’ I would 
not have tlie world hurled back into Popery; but if we are 
to have lloniish creeds, rather than have them in repulsive 
nakedness, give them to us covered and adorned with the 
grace of Koinish ceremonies; if we are to resign our liberty, 
give us at least grandeur and pageantry to amuse our slavery. 

But creeds exist otherwise than in formal expression. A 
creed is the standard of a church, it may be the spirit of a 
sect. And from the antagonistic aspect which each sect hears 
fo another, and the centralized organization which it has 
within itself, this spirit may have a fierce and powerful ope¬ 
ration, The Church-creed is defined; the Sect-creed is 
vague, and may depend for interpretation on narrow and 
bitter prejudice: the Church-creed may pos'-ibly lie dormant, 
but there is no escape from the wakeful vigilance of a re¬ 
ligious surveillance. What some sects do by enlarged and 
rigid co-operation, others efleet by compact and separate 
unions. Tlie smallness of the assemblies, or the gradations 
of dependency, puts one individual witliin the immediate ken 
of another, and thus, if by chance a free thought should be 
boroi there is little hope that it shall live. Take methodism 
as an illustration; so gigantic and yet srt minute: ivith its 
band-meetings, its class-meetings, its district assemblies, and 
Its general conference—leaving not a spot where a heretic 
could hide himself. In such a system there is neither room 
nor a name for liberty, from the preacher who is under 
the brow of his conference to the member who lives in the 
eye of his class-leader. It is not tliat such a system creates 
a terror of expression, fmm the first it initiates a slavish in¬ 
tellect—and tends to all the vices of rancour, bigotry, hypo¬ 
crisy, and subserviency, to which such an intellect is allied. 

It may be said that ray own community in being also a 
sect, is open to similar accusations. I do not say that a 
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dictation of belief is essential to a sect, but it may possibly 
attach to it with all the despotism of the most formal creed. 
If a creed in spirit or expression bo necessary to the con-- 
stitution of a sect, those then are no sect with whom 1 
would desire to hold communion. If all in my own belief or 
any ottier, which is great, good, pure, and eternal, inspired 
by the mind of God and blessed to the heart of man; if all 
which disseminates virtue j which justifies Providence, which 
emancipates and glorifies society, goes onward with unde¬ 
viating pace, if the Kingdom of Jehovah extends, and the 
throne of Christ is reared, and the temple of righteousness 
is beautified, then, forgetting ourselves and forgetting our 
sect, we should rejoice with an honest and generous exul¬ 
tation. We trust the day will come, when tlie spirit and the 
life of Christ, and not the formularies of men, will be the 
standards of true religion j when we sliall have unity instead 
of divisions, when we shall have charily instead of creeds, 
when heretic and orthodox shall be lost in the common name 
of Christian. 
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LECTURE XI. 


THE CIIKISTIAN VIEW OF MORAL EVIL. 

BY BEV tames MARTIHLATI 

' WOE UNTO THEM THAT SAY, . . . LET THE COUNSEL OF THE HOI.Y ONE OF 
ISRAEL DRAW NIGH AND COME. THAT WE MAY KNOW IT , AAOE UNTO 
THEM THAT CALL EVIL GOOU, AND GOOD EVIL, THAT l*CT UAHKNl.SS 
FOR LIGHT, AND LIGHT FOR DARKNESS, THAT PUT BITTEN FOR 
SWEET, AND SWEET FOR UITTER."-/w<7A\. 18-20. 

Tiik Divine sentiments towards right and wrong every man 
naturally believes to be a reflexion of whatever is most pure 
and solemn in his own. We cannot be sincerely persuaded, 
that God looks with aversion on dispositions which we revere 
as good and noble ; or that he regards with lax indifiercnce 
the selfish and criminal passions wdiich awaken our own dis¬ 
gust. We may well suppose, indeed, his scrutiny more 
searching, his estimate more severely true, his rebuking look 
more awful, than our self-examination and remorse can fitly 
represent; but we cannot doubt that our moral emotivms, as 
far as they go, are in sympathy with his ; that we know, by 
our own consciousness, the general direction t»f his approval 
and displeasure j and that, in proportion as our perceptions 
of Duty are rendered clear, our judgment more nearly ap¬ 
proaches the precision of tlic Omniscient award. Our own 
conscience is the window of heaven through which w'e gaze 
on God: and, as its colours perpetually change, his aspect 
changes too; if they are bright and fair, he dwells as in the 
warm light of a rejoicing love; if they are dark and turbid, he 
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hides himself in robes of cloud and storm. When you have 
lost your self-respect, you have never thought yourself an ob¬ 
ject of divine complacency. In moments fresh from sin, 
flushed with the shame of an insulted mind,*when you have 
broken another resolve, or turned your back upon a noble 
toil, or succumbed to a mean passion, or lapsed into the sick¬ 
ness of self-indulgence, could you ever turn a clear and open 
face to God, nor think it terrible to meet his eye ? Could 
you imagine yourself in congeniality witli him, when you 
gave yourself up to the voluble sophistry of self-excuse, and 
the^loose hurry of forgetfulness ^ Or did you not discern him 
rather in your own accusing heart, and meet him in the silent 
anguish of full confession, and find in the recognition of your 
alienation the first hope of return? To all unperverted 
minds, the verdict of conscience sounds with a preternatural 
voice; it is not the homely talk of their own. poor judgment, 
but an oracle of the sanctuary. There is something of anti¬ 
cipation in our remorse, as well as of retrospect; and we feel 
that it is not the mere survey of a gloomy past wdth the slow 
lamp of our understanding, but a momentary piercing of the 
future with the vivid lightning of the skies. Our moral nature, 
left to itself, intuitively believes thac guilt is an estrangement 
from God,—an unqualified opposition to his will,—a literal 
service of the enemy; that he abhors it, and will give it no 
rest till it is driven from his presence, that is, into anni¬ 
hilation : that no part of our mind belongs to him but the pure, 
and just, and disinterested affections which lie fosters; the 
faithful will which he strengthens j the virtue, often damped, 
whose smoaking flax he will not quench, and the good re¬ 
solves, ever frail, whose bruised reed he will not break: and 
that he has no relation but of displeasure, no contact but of 
resistance, with our selfishness and sin. In the simple faith of 
the conscience it is no figure of speech to say, that God “ is 
angry with the wicked every day,” and is " of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity*” So long as the natural religion of the 
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heart is undisturbed, to sin is, in the plainest and most posi¬ 
tive sense, to set up against Heaven, and frustate its will. 

Soon, however, the understanding disturbs the tranquillity 
of this belief, and constructs a rival creed. The primitive 
conception of Ood is acquired, I believe, without reasoning, 
and emerges from the affections; it is a transcript of our own 
emotions,—an investiture of them with external personality 
and infinite magnitude. But a secondary idea of Deity arises 
in the intellect, from its reasonings about causation. Curi¬ 
osity is felt respecting the origin of things; and the order, 
beauty, and mechanism of external nature, are too con¬ 
spicuous not to force upon the observation the conviction of 
a great architect of the universe, from whose designing 
reason its forces and its laws mysteriously sprung. Hence 
the intellectual conception of God the Creator^ which comes 
into inevitable collision with the moral notion of God the holy 
watch of virtue. For if the system of creation is the pro¬ 
duction of his Omniscience; if he has constituted human 
nature as it is, and placed it in tlie scene whereon it acts ; if 
the arrangements by which happiness is allotted, and cha¬ 
racter is formed, are the contrivance of his thought and the 
work of his hand, then the sufferings and the guilt of every 
being were objects of his original contemplation, and the 
productions of his own design. The deed of crime must, in 
this case, be as much an integral part of his Providence as 
the efforts and sacrifices of virtue; and the monsters of licen¬ 
tiousness and tyranny, whose images deform the scenery of 
history, are no le?s truly his appointed nstruments than the 
martyr and the sage. And though we remain convinced that 
he does not make choice of evil in his government, for its 
own sake,’'but only for ultimate ends worthy of his per¬ 
fections, still we can no longer see how he can truly hate that 
which he employs for the production of good. That which is 
his chosen instrument cannot be sincerely regarded as his 
everlasting enemy; and ohly figuratively cm he be said 
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repudiate a poi^irer wliich he contmually wields. There must 
be some sense in which it appears^ in the eye of Omnis<!ifin<Jei 
to be eligible j some point or view at which its horrors 
vanish; and where the moi^ ihstinctions^ Which we feel 
ourselves impelled to venerate, disappear from the regards of 
God. 

Here, then, is a fearful contradiction between tbe religion 
of conscience and the religion of the understanding: the one 
pronouncing evil to be the antagonist, the other to be the 
agent, of the divine will. In every age has this diflSculty 
laid a heavy weight upon the human heart; in every age has 
it pointed the sarcasm of the blasphemer; mingled an occa¬ 
sional sadness with the hopes of benevolence j and tinged the 
devotion of the thoughtful with a somewhat melancholy trust. 
The whole history of speculative religion is one prolonged 
effort of the human mind to destroy this contrariety j system 
after system has been born in the struggle to cast the op¬ 
pression off; with what retsult, it will be my object at present 
to explain. The question which we have to consider is this: 

How should a Christian think of the origin and existence of 
evil?*^ I propose to advert,first,to the speculative; secondly, 
to the scriptural; thirdly, to the moral relations of the sub¬ 
ject; to inquire W'hat relief we can obtain from philosophical 
schemes, from biblical doctrine, and from practical Chris¬ 
tianity. 

I. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of philosophers in va¬ 
rying the form and language of their systems, there can be but 
two solutions oflfered to the great problem respecting evil. The 
benevolence of the Creator may be vindicated, by denying 
that he is the author of evil; or, by pronouncing it his mere 
tool, unavoidably introduced for tie production of greater 
good. 

(I») In Greeoe, the genius of whose people anticipated 
most of great ideas which have since occupied the world, 
we find the fimt clear trace of the doctrine of two original 
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causesf <»»e good, tJie other eTiJ, of the order and disorder of 
the universe.^ Amid the almost universal pantheism, which 
gave the sanction of philosophy to a corrupting mytiiiology, 
one or two great thinhers seized on ^e true conception of an 
intelligent, eternal, infinite Mind } not mixed up in indissoluble 
oneness with the universe, like the principle of life with an 
animal or vegetable organism, but wholly external to mattery 
capable of acting objectively upon it, of moulding it into 
form, of assigning to it laws, of disposing it into luuform 
arrangements^ and subordinating it to the production of 
beauty, the reception of life and soul, and the ends of bene* 
volence. With the absolute perfection, intellectual and 
moral, of the creative spirit, there was nothing to interfere j 
he called into existence only what is good,—light, life, hap¬ 
piness, wisdom, harmony, virtue. All else was to be ascribed 
to the imperfect materials from \rhicb the universe was con¬ 
structed. Of these he was not supposed to be the author; 
no conception was entertained of creation out of nothing by 
the volition of the divine and solitary Spirit. Co-eternally 
with him, matter was tJiought to have existed, inert, and 
dark and formless,—the boundless and unworked quarry, 
whence the great Artist of earth and skies moulded the orbs 
of heaven, and furnished his mansions of space with magni¬ 
ficence and beauty. The matenals thus provided to bis hand, 
did not afford unlimited facilities for the execution of his 
good designs; they had the inherent and obstinate properties 
of all matter, of which skill might variously avail itself, but 
which Omn^wtence coul 4 not utterly subdue. They for ever 
dragged down every being towards the passiveness and chaos 
of the primeval state, and estabhshed a universal gravitation 
towards non^tity. Hence a ceaseless tendency in all things 
to descend firom the higher to the lower states of existence, 
and to slip from the divine into the inert: on the soul of 
man were forces impelling it into tifie grosser animal life | in 

* See Hoce A. 
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the animal life, a propensity towards disease and death} and, 
in lifeless organisms, a law of corruption and return to atoms. 

* In this unconquerable sluggishness of matter, and not in the 
intention of the Creator, was to be found the source of all evil, 
natural and moral. The supreme Spirit had called into being 
whatever is fair and blessed and pure; and that there is no 
more good, was due to the resistance which his materials 
offered to bis will, and which had made his execution finite, 
while his desires were infinite. 

In this system, all faults and imperfections are attributed 
to the opposition of a passive and evil principle, co-existent 
with the First Cause, and restraining him within certain limits 
in working out the problem of creation. The essential idea 
of the scheme is, that the actual frame of the universe is the 
result of a struggle between two conflicting energies, both 
primitive and eternal, to the one of which is to he referred 
all that is good, to the other whatever is evil. Make then a 
slight and superficial change in this scheme j throw aside its 
abstract and philosophical dress; personify this impracticable 
material principle which stands in the way of the Creators 
glorious designs: call it, instead of inert, obstinate; instead 
of the residence of death, the destroyer of life j instead of a 
weight on the Divinity, a force against him; in short, treat 
it, not as negative, but as positive; not as impervious to 
light, but as the power of darkness; not as a physical ob¬ 
struction, but as in real antipathy to God: and by such 
assumption of personality, this hostile energy becomes an 
active principle of evil, a malignant and antagonist God, busy 
in frustrating the purposes of Providential goodness, and 
spreading ruin, disorder, and guilt over the fair regions of 
nature and the soul. 

This doctrine of a good and evil spirit, engaged in perpetual 
conflict on the theatre of the universe, is then only the po¬ 
pular and mythical form of the philosophical speculations on 
matter and Deity which I have described. It is commonly 
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known under the name of the Manichean heresy. It was 
from ipery early times the characteristic idea of the Persian 
theology 5 and thence, as I shall show, by admixture with * 
Judaiam, has given rise to the prevailing belief in a devil. 

To this scheme, considered as a metaphysical theory of the 
divine perfections, and a solution of the perplexities respect¬ 
ing natural and moral evil, objections of insurmountable force 
will occur to every one. It preserves the infinite benevolence 
by sacrificing the omnipotence of God. It sets up a rival to 
his government, from whose malignity he can only imper¬ 
fectly protect us; so that his Providence becomes precarious, 
and we feel ourselves the sport of a conflict the most awful, 
beset by pure, unmitigated, indestructible evils, which, how¬ 
ever beaten off in the end, must win against us many a 
dreadful success. A believer in this doctrine may indeed pre¬ 
sume, that a Being, omniscient and benign as God, would 
never have called a world into existence unless assured, by 
his foreknowledge, that he could prevailingly protect it from 
the powers which obstructed him, and render life to every 
creature on it a blessing on the whole. Under any other con¬ 
ditions, his goodness would have restrained him from the act 
of creation. Still the blessed Ruler sways his works under 
constant check j and all limitations on his power must be pro¬ 
portionate deductions from our peace. This theory, then, fails 
to afford us the desired relief. It does not reconcile the God 
of our conscience with the God of our understanding: it 
simply adheres to the former, and rejc<'ts the latter; assuring 
us that, as our secret hearts had said, tl e great leather hates 
evil as his enemy; not, as our logic had insinuated, wields it 
as his instrument. 

(2.) We turn, then, to the second attempt to extricate our 
thoughts from this perplexity; which is found, in a con¬ 
sistent fonn, only in the system of philosophical necessity. 
This scheme assumes the absolute, unlimited monarchy of 
God; represents him as originally alone, and without mther 
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universe or materials for its construction; teaches that he 
willed all things into existence; conceiving the plan, speaking 
the word, beholding the birth, austaining the order, de¬ 
creeing the means, ordaining the end. The compass of his 
design is all-embracing; all causes and ^ects, all enjoyment 
and misery, all excellence and guilt, lie within its circuit; nor 
can there be evil in a city,’^ or in a world, "and the Lord 
hath not done it.” We are assured, that in fact it is im¬ 
possible to distribute to separate authors the blessing and the 
curse which appear to mingle in creation; for the same law 
which brings the one introduces the other; the tempest which 
blasts tbe field and flock purifies the air of pestUeuce j the 
necessities of the body are the incentives of labour and tbe 
stimulmits of the mind; and industry and art, commerce 
and wealth, the whole structure even of society and civili- 
aation, rest on the ultimate basis of hunger. Nor is it pos- 
rible to separate suffering, even in conception, from a scene 
in which great virtues are to be born, and the diviner forms 
of character to be trained. Evil is the resistance, by its con¬ 
quest over which moral force can alone be measured and 
manifested; without which, conscience and fidelity would have 
no field of victory, benevolence no place for glorious toil, 
faith and wisdom no consciousness of power. In the sickly 
seductions of pleasure, are seen the health and simplicity of 
holiness; amid the temptations of selfishness, we discern and 
venerate the spirit of self-oblivious love; beneath the arm of 
tyranny, and amid examples of hypocrisy, we learn how calm 
the frtmt of uprightness, and how noble the magnanimity of 
truth* Pain is never the whole of suffering; which spreads in 
moral influence beyond itself and its hour,and administerssome 
of our noblest discipline. The anguish of one hutuan being 
is usually the pity of many; even the guilt of one may be the 
forbearance^ /the w'arning, the affectionate and healing grief, 
of many, ^ Scarcely can any ill be found that is not so linked 
with visible bepi^ts, so entangled with arrangements in which 
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we indisputable blessmgs> that one only author can 

be assigned to all $ if he has had foresight of any thing, he 
must have had foresight of all; if he has devised a part, he 
must have devised the whole. Even such free-will as the 
human mind possesses is a power of his own deliberate be¬ 
stowal ; and the whole extent of its disastrous mistakes, its 
deluded estimates, its degrading preferences, its faithless 
abuse of liberty, must be considered as ordained and intro¬ 
duced by him for some ultimate and transcendent good. 
At present, and for a long future yet, the sufferings are great 
which sin must entail upon all who come within its range 5 
but even its saddest victim is yet a child of God, and must 
at last (benevolence requires no less) be enabled to pronounce 
his existence a boon. And hence we must believe the 
penalties of guilt to be remedial; subduing the stubborn soul, 
and leading it back to seek its peace in God ; working out 
their own remission, because their victim’s restoration; till 
the wail of despair shall be softened into the sob of repent¬ 
ance, and this into the sigh of self-distrustful hope, falling 
into the silence of deep resolve; leading to the energy of a 
new fidelity, warmed by the refreshment of a returning love, 
and bursting at length into grateful chorus with the song of 
the redeemed. 

Tlie essential idea of this system evidently is, that evil is 
a result of God’s will, his temporary instrument for ever¬ 
lasting ends. This characteristic remaining, it is wholly un¬ 
important whether he is regarded as producing it immediately 
or mediately j distributively or collective ly; by detailed vo¬ 
litions of his own, or by the agency of a being commissioned 
to this department of his government. As the blessings, 
scattered by the activity of good minds of every order in the 
universe, are no less his, than if there were no creature but 
himself to shed thetn forth, so the woes, which any dependent 
spirits of evil may diffuse, belong as truly to his providence, 
as if they were tho personal inffictions of his wilh Hence 
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the doctrine of wicked angels, and of a created Prince of dark¬ 
ness, is the very same with the system which I have just de¬ 
scribed; simply, its popular and mythological form, gathering 
up the abstract conception of evil into a person; but still 
representing it, in this lining dress, as a creature intentionally 
formed by the Omniscient and predetermining God. I re¬ 
gard the belief in the existence of Satan, not as opposed to 
the prevailing Unitarian views of Providence, but, so far as 
it is consistently held, as in all essential particulars, identical 
with them. Its relation to the character of God is the same; 
and the sole difference between the two is in the question of 
personality; a question of great consequence, when the ex¬ 
istence of a divine person, as tlie Holy Spirit, is suspended 
on the decision ; but of small moment when, as in this case, a 
mere creature more or less is to be given to the invisible world. 
What does it matter to us whether there be any, or a myriad, of 
interposing agents between the ills that touch us and our God? 
Surely it is with the effects ,—with the evils themselves,—^tbat 
our practice and duty are concerned, and about their original 
came that our faitb is anxious; and, on both these points,the 
Necessarian and the Satanic schemes seem to be agreed. 
Both refer our thoughts back to a time when no evil existed, 
and say that none could have come into existence, hall the 
creative activity of God never been exercised. Both make the 
same estimate of the actual sins and sorrows and temptations 
which are in contact with our life; and whichever view l>e 
adopted, these are neither increased nor diminished, their 
complexion is neither brightened nor darkened, their insi¬ 
diousness and their treatment continue the same. Tliey come 
out of the dark upon us; and no more concern us till they 
strike upon our experience, than a line of light affects us, 
till its end impinges on our eye. Hence I cannot feel much 
interest in the mere question respecting the existence of a 
Devil; and must be excused for treating it as only an instg- 
niheant part of a subject vast and terrible. 
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J>oes, tliien; this second system resolve our difficulties, and 
altogedier harptionke the perfections of God ^ Alas! the 
success is no greater than before. Why this circuitous 
metiiod of producing a happy universe ? Evil is called into 
being, as an instrument of good, in this world j and then is 
annihilated, by the addition of more evil, in another. If it 
be the great object of Providence to get rid of suffering and 
sin, if liis government be an educative discipline for puri¬ 
fying the guilt, illuminating the ignorance, and destroying the 
misery of souls, must we not ask, why then were these 
things created ? If God’s providence be thus against them, 
why was it e\er/or them ^ And how are we to think of those 
agencies, as the work of Ins own hands, on which his \^hole 
administration is said to be aggressive ^ No answer can be 
given, except that the temporary operation of natural and 
moral evil was unavoidable,—the essential and only means of 
accomplishing results which all admit to be beneficent, espe^^ 
cially the development and progress of mind, and the proba¬ 
tionary discipline of character. It may be so; but, in this 
explanation, tlie benignity of God is again saved at the ex¬ 
pense of his Omnipotence. If no other means were open to 
him than those which he has actually employed, his range of 
possibilities was mysteriously limited, his choice incompre¬ 
hensibly narrowed j and he solved the problem of Creation 
under some restraining conditions. And no theory, which 
leaves this shadow' of necessity lingering behind the throne 
of God, justifies its pretensions as the vindicator of his 
Power. 

Scarcely does this system seem to be recoucilcable wdth the 
Holiness of God# I confess myself unable to understand how 
Si, Being, who is held to be the prime cause of all the moral 
evil which the universe contains, can be regarded as morally 
perfect; or to imagine, if this be- consistent with infinite 
pprity, what phenomena w'ould be inconsistent. It is not 
enough to say, that the evil is produced, by no means foi* its 
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own sakC) but for ultimate good. Often, at le^uKti, doea a 
human being do wrong on no otlier pretext j and the very 
plea admits, that God subordinates moral distinctions tu some 
other good, and esteems some foreign benefit worth pur¬ 
chasing by the deed of sin. Is it urged, that the foreknow¬ 
ledge and infallible certainty of the Divine mind justify this, 
and that it is only because man wants the requisite discern¬ 
ment, that he is forbidden in liis blindness to do evih that 
good may come ? Then it would seem that moral distinctions 
are intended only for the ignorant; and are, to an immea¬ 
surable extent, delusions of intellectual infancy, designed to 
vanish) or undergo unimaginable transformations, as our men¬ 
tal vision is enlarged. And if this be so, none of our ideas 
of obligation are applicable to God, and he passes beyond 
the range of our moral apprehension, reverence, and love. 
No$ the language of piety becomes unmeaning, and the 
sanctity of religion is in danger of utter ruin, unless tlie divine 
senlUmeots of right and wrong are perceived to be akin to our 
own, recognising the same immutable differences, and spon¬ 
taneously observing the same laws. Not even can we admit 
that he has created, and could change, the relations of right 
and wrong; that his will is the source of obligation, and by 
a command could make into a binding duty that which in 
itself is sin. Moral excellence is no creature of mere 
power, which he has created; for he is, and ever was, excel¬ 
lent himself^ rendered venerable by intrinsic and unoriginatad 
perfections; by holy sentiments, whose outward action, in¬ 
deed, must be dated from the beginning of created things, 
but whose consciousness has been from everlasting. I dare 
not think, that the Providence of God largely consists in 
doing tiiatji tyhich would be guilt in man* 

* ‘ Pxoid thi* scheme then, not less than from the former, we 
jfiul to obtein .satisfaction* It does not Reconcile the faith of 
iconsdenfia with the faith of the understanding $ but simply 
prefers the latter^ to the injury of the former, compromising 
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Go<fir a^lji(>rreRCe of evil; snd^ for the sake of maintaining 
his sovereignty, making it his instrument. In fine, philo* 
sophy must make confession of its ignomnce, and talk no 
mote so exceeding proudly. This question of ages is too much 
for all its subtlety. Let us pass on to the doctrinal search of 
Scripture. Does it either reveal any new view of our subject, 
or determine our choice to either of the schemes we have re¬ 
viewed ? 

II. Trinitarian theologians maintain, that the Bible reveals 
to us the existence of a created spirit of evil, with a host of 
subordinate associates in guilt; who seduced our first parents, 
and so introduced both the spiritual depravity and the mor¬ 
tality of our race; who has since tormented the bodies of 
men with divers diseases, alBicted their minds with some spe¬ 
cies of insanity, and corrupted their conscience with every 
variety of horrible and guilty thought; and who especially 
assailed the person, and withstood the kingdom of Christ, 
kno^rilng t^t the Messiah^s power would finally overthrow 
his own. In opposition to this statement, I submit, that in 
neither the Mosaic nor the Christian dispensation have we 
any revelation of the existence of such a being, or any dcKt- 
trinal solution of the problem respecting the ori^ of evil. 
Let me not, however, be supposed to say, that no such 
beings as Satan, the fallen Angels, and demons, are named in 
Scripture. I do not pretend to fritter all these away into 
personifications and figures of speech. 1 have no doubt that 
some of the sacred authors believed in the real existence and 
agency of such beings $ I have just as little' doubt that others 
did not; and that the Hebrew conceptions on this subject 
underwent a regular development in the course of their his¬ 
tory; no part of th<aa having any origin in sujiematural re¬ 
velation, but the Whole being either the result of natural 
speculation or a |^t from foreign tribes. This will be thought 
very shocking by those who, maintaining the plenary inspi¬ 
ration of the Bible, cannot ima^ne that It contains any 
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of the notions and sentiments of its various times $ and can¬ 
not think of admitting even an incidental allusion that is not 
an infallible oracle. But until it can be shown, that a per¬ 
son inspired is unable to form an opinion of his own ; that he 
has no ideas from education and position, no prepossessions 
in common Mith his age; that, from Moses to the John of 
Palmos, every scriptural author is an unerring authority, not 
merely in faith and morals, hut in cosmogony and physics, in 
geology and astronomy, in natural history, physiology, meta- 
j)hysics and medicine; we may venture to maintain, on the 
ground of historical evidence, that the belief in witchcraft and 
charms, in angels and devils with Chaldee names, in demo¬ 
niacal possession and Satanic inflictions, may be no result 
of revelation, but one of the natural traces of time and loca¬ 
lity with wliich the Scriptures abound. Tlierc prevails, how¬ 
ever, great misapprehension respecting the ideas of the 
Scripture writers on these subjects; and especially, the con¬ 
ception of a Devil is thought to pervade the wlu;j,e Bible in 
one unvarying form. With a view to rectify this mistake, I 
will briefly notice the chief passages of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures relating to this topic; adverting, in suc¬ 
cession, to the history of the fall; to the growth of the be¬ 
lief both in Satan and exorcism; and to the temptation of 
Christ. 

(1.) It is impossible to conceive of a greater outrage upon 
an author’s meaning, than is the common representation of 
the Fall, on the account of that event in the Book of Genesis. 
Not a trace, even of the faintest kind, does the original nar¬ 
rative contain of all that theologians tell us respecting the 
tempter, the curse, the recovery. The tempter was not an 
evil spirit, but a serpent, to whose natural and instinctive 
cunning, and not to any diabolical instigation, the seducing 
thought is attributed: for The serpent,” it is said, ** was 
more subtle than all the beasts of the field,”* The writer, 

* Cenesis hi. 1. 
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indeed j had not ^lppa^ently any idea of such a being as Satan; 
for, throtighout his five books^ there is not a word in allusion 
to such a personage; though he rec'ords, I believe, more 
temptations, more trials of faith and duty, %vhich it is thought 
the office of the evil one to administer, than all the rest of 
the Scriptures together. It is nothing to tlie purpose to say 
that, without preternatural possession, it is absurd to sup¬ 
pose that the serpent could speak, and become an agent in 
the transaction at all; for, on any view of the passage, the 
author ascribes to the creature the power both of speech and 
of walking: and to imagine that the Devil would betray him¬ 
self by assuming so improbable a vehicle, and making a dumb 
reptile talk, is surely little consonant with the character of so 
subtle a diplomatist. The record affirms that, by w'ay of 
punishment, the serpent was reduced to the reptile state, 
and compelled to crawl instead of walk; * and an author, 
whose imagination had reconciled itself to this conception, 
would feel no additional improbability in supposing the same 
occasion to have condemned the animal to silence. This has 
always been the interpretation of those Hebrew writers, who 
have received the account as literal history. Josephus, a 
man of learning and a prhest, states, that ^'all animals atjhat 
period partook of the gift of speech with man that the 
serpent lived on familiar terms with Adam and his wifeand 
" from a malicious intention of his own, persuaded the woman 
to taste of the tree of knowledge;” that, in consequence, 
“ God deprived the creature of speech and o^ the use of his 
feet.”t If the account be considered as historical, this is its 
plain meaning; and the insertion in it of a powerful malig¬ 
nant spirit, is a mere fiction of later times.| 

* Genesta lii. 14, 15. 

t ioi. Ant. lib. i. c. 1. 

X The first trace of this fiction presents itself in the Apocryphal book of the 
Wisdom of $olomoti| ii. 44; “ Never^eless through envy of the Devil, came 

B 
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Nor is the usual description of the results of the Pall, a 
less extravagant perversion of Scripture. The necessities of 
toil to the man, the pangs of travail to the woman, and to 
l)oth a consequent abbreviation of the term of life, are all the 
effects of which the original speaks, and to which Josephus 
refers.* St. Paul adds to these the introduction of mortality ; 
but neither in Ins writings, nor in any more authoritative 
place tlian the invention of modern divines, do we find the 
least hint of any moral comiption entailed hy the fall on the 
Inmian constitution, or any pemil woes prepared for our 
lapsed nature after death. Throughout the whole subsequent 
Scriptures, there are only three places in which the effects of 
the first transgression arc mentiohed tf all of these are in the 
epistles of Paul; two, out of the three, arc mere passing allu* 
sions, not occupying a line; and in tiic remaining one, as 
well as in the others, natural death alone is said to have passed 
on the descendants of Adam; noV’ (as Mr. Locke justly 
remarks) either actual or imputed sin,” which, he says, is 
evidently contrary to St. Paid’s design here.”^ Between the 
guilt of men, and the fall of their progenitor, there did not 
exist the slightest connexion in the Apostle^s mind; they arc 
never once mentioned together* Wlien he draws his fearful 

death into the world.” How diffieuit it appeared, even to the learned and iina 
ginative Origen, to estahlhli this >utei])rotation on any bound scriptural autho¬ 
rity, may he seen in the fat t, ih a he can quote iti its behalf notliing better than 
an unknown Jewish work in me Gieek language, entitled ’Aj/dAijil/t? roil Mwtr^wr 
In Rufinub’s version of OrigenS ‘‘ Prineiples,” occurs the following passage. 
“ In fJenehi berj)Pii.s Fvam bediixusse destrihitur; de quo in Ascensione Moysi, 
ciyuB libelli iiicininit in cpistola su<i Apo.stulus Judas, Mithacl arc.hangelus cum 
Diabolo disputana de corporc Moysi, ait, a Dlaholo insjnraium serpentem, caii- 
sam exstitisse prtevaiicationi.s Adru ct Eva*.’*—De Priiicip. lib. iii. c. 2. Though 
the learned Father does not hesitate to cite this hook, for a thcologiial purpose, 
he does not inform us of the gtoimds on which he was batibAed to invest it with 
divine authority. 

• Genesis UL 16—19. 

f Rom. V. 12—20; 1 Cor. xv 21, 22 ; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 

J; Paraphrase on Romans, Note on v. J2. See also Whitby in loc., to whom 
Mr, Locke refers. *■ 
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pictutes of the depravity of both Jews and Gentiles, he is 
wholly silent respecting the fall, describing all this corruption 
not as constitutional but as actual, not as the growth of a 
foul and incapable nature, but rather as tlie abuse and insult 
of one inherently noble.* And when again be speaks of the 
fall and its issues, lie is silent about moral depravity, and 
dwells only on physical dealli. Never \vas there a writer 
more barbarously tortured, more ingeniously forced to speak 
in a spirit which he loved to withstand, than this glorious 
Apostle, Out of his own writings, b) incredible perversion, 
his generous coneejitions are condemned as heresies, and his 
favourite sentiments denounced as blasjibcinics. 

I will put enmity,”' says the book of Gcucms, “ be¬ 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed 5 it shall bruise thy head, and tliou shalt bruise his 
heel.”t Considered as a description of the mutual hostility 
and injuries of the race of venomous reptiles and the human 
species,—man naturally attacking tlie head of the creature, 
and the animal, especially among the naked feet of oriental 
climes, finding nothing in man so vulnerable as the heel,—a 
more vivid sentence can scarcely be conceived. Considered 
as a prophecy of Christ, ingenuity could construct nothing 
more obscure. And, accordingly, it is never once appealed 
to, as a prediction, either by the Messiah himself, or by any 
of the New Testament writers; and before the Advent, it 
bad certainly failed to produce the proper effect of prophecy, 
and had not aided in preparing the minds of the Hebrews for 
the event. It is indeed acknowledged by a strenuous ad¬ 
vocate for this application of the passage,” “ that the ex¬ 
pressions here used do not necessarily imply the sense thus 
attributed to them; and that there is no appearance of our 
first parents’ having understood them in this sense, or that 


• See Rom. i. 16; ii. 29 j and ui. 9—23. 


) Geuviiis iii. tS. 
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God intended they should so understand them/’* If, then, 
this prophetic signification escaped the persons to whom 
the announcement was made, and the nation before whose 
eye it lay for ages, and the Christ himself of whom it spake, 
and the Evangelists and Apostles who proclaimed him to 
the world, our dou!)t of its reality can scarcely be deemed 
unwarrantable. 

But it is, I believe, a misconception of the author, to 
treat this passage as a piece of history. Neither Moses, nor 
any other scriptural writer, professes to have been mira¬ 
culously instructed in the events of the antediluvian world; 
and if they make no such pretension themselves, it is alto¬ 
gether gratuitous in us to make it for them. The slightest 
consideration must convince us, tliat all natural sources of 
information respecting so primitive a period must have 
ceased to exist, at least in any reliable form: and the earliest 
portions of the book of Genesis have every characteristic of 
tliat beautiful mythical composition, which is the first fruit 
of the literary activity of every .simple-hearted nation, and 
which mingles together in one texture, tradition, fact, spe¬ 
culation, poetical conception, and moral truth. In this 
instance, the writer seems to hare been oppressed by the 
feeling, that human peace and tranquillity were disturbed by 
the restless aspirings and inquisitive ambition of the mind. 
If man could but be content to take the good which God has 
spread within his easy reacli, and not permit himself to pry 
into the })ossibilities of having more, his life might be spent 
as in a garden of the Lord, in the warmth of sunny days, and 
the light sleep of unhaunted nights. But he cannot repress his 
insatiable curiosity, his passion for the fruits of knowledge 
and dignity, of which Providence has given him the idea, 
but which have been set beyond his permitted reach; and 

• Dr. T. .Sherlock’s Six DibCourkCs. on Prophecy, p. 80; at, quoted in Mr. Well- 
beloved’s excellent note on the passage. 
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this thirst of his nature he resolves at all hazards to in¬ 
dulge; this godlike aspiration, imprisoned in a frame to 
which it is unsuited, chafes against his quiet, and abbreviates 
his days. Hence proceed the struggle and the toil of life; 
the thistle and the thorn which he gathers from a soil that 
might have yielded only flowers; hence, children arc we all 
of care and sorrow; hence, by the 'iv cat of the hardy brow 
we must live, and soon fret down existence into dust; not 
however, without our victory after all; for wc subjugate the 
earth, and reign thereon. 

Observe too, that Adam rules the woman: and the woman 
has a heel upon the serpent:—the last seduced is placed the 
highest; and the first corrupter sinks into a reptile. Our 
temptations arc beneath us; and having once detected them, 
we are to rule them ever after. Once let the knowledge of 
good and evil be tasted, and the primitive equality of things, 
which put man and boast upon a level, is destroyed; all 
beings fall into the ranks of a moral gradation ; and though 
none that have free will may escape a fall, he that is last to 
yield shall be the first to reign. 

(2.) Neither then in the original account, nor in the scanty 
subsequent notices of the transgression in Eden, is there any 
disclosure of a Satanic existence. Let us rapidly follow 
down the course of Hebrew literature, and search in it for 
the first and successive indications of this belief. I have 
slated that the books of Moses are destitute of all trace of 
such a conception; nor can any thing at all corresponding to 
the popular idea of the Devil, be found ui any part of the 
Old Testament. ITie name itself never once occurs; and it 
would be a great mistake to identify the Satan of the He¬ 
brew Scriptures, with the Devil of the Greek. * The Satan 
of the former has a very uncertain personality. The name 


* St’O Note R 
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rather denotes ati office, wliicli any agent of Providence 
might be appointed to fill, than a definite individnal l>eing. 
Any person, performing the function of an tuiciiser, or who 
prepares matter for accusation, by seducing men into evil,—■ 
any one acting the part of an adversary to another,—^is 
called Satan. Thus David is called Satan to the Philistines 
a certain captain named Rezon was Satan to Israel jf the 
angel of Jehovah was Satan to Balaam; J nay, even Paul uses 
this singular expression, Hymeneus and Alexander, I have 
delivered to Satan” (for what purpose, do you suppose), ^^that 
they may be taught not to blaspheme.^* § No doubt this idea, 
at first vague and indefinite, gradually became individualized; 
and that which had been an appellative, passed into a proper 
name, yet without ever wholly losing its generic character. || 
At the Commencement of the book of Job occurs its most 
distinct and definite use. It is there applied, not to a fallen 
Spirit, not to a repudiated subject of the celestial state, but 
to an angel near the throne, to a recognized minister of the 
Supreme Power, who appears in the courts above among 

tlie Sons of God.” lie is represented as a general in¬ 
spector and public prosecutor of the Divine government over 

• 1 Samuel xxix. 4. f 1 Kiugi xi. 2.5. 

I Numb. xxii. 22. § 1 Tiin, i. 20. 

II .) adversarim ; in antiquiori nc'brai!.mo homo, ut in 1 Sam. xxix. 4; 

2 bam. xix. 23; 1 Reg. v. 4; xi. l4 ; xxiii. 25 : in sequiori, pusl pxiliuin Baby- 
loiticum, angtlub malus t.i\c diaholus, qui war* SaUm voeutur, Vs. cix. 0: 

ZacIi. iii. 1, 2; 1 Cbron. xxi. 1. (2.) dreuitar, qui cKium motus olxscrvat; se¬ 

cundum quosdam, Hiob. i. 6, 8 ; ii. 1."— Joh, fUmmls hex, Ilebr. in verb. 

In P.S. cix. 6, ami Zacb. iii. 1, 2, there is, however, no reason to suppose that 
tlie word is ubcd us a proper name. The former of the two passages is best ren¬ 
dered, “ Let an accuser stjnd .at liis right liand and in explanation of the Utter, 
Archbishop Newfomc cites the following note from Dr. Blayney; “It appear? to 
me most probable, that by butau, or the Adversary, is here meant the adver¬ 
saries of tlie Jewish nation in a body, or perhaps some leading person among 
them, S.inballat fi>r instance, wlio strenuously opposed the rebuilding of the 
temple, and of course the restoration of the service of the sanctuary, and the re- 
otablishmunt of Joshua in the exercUc of his sacerdotal ministry.”—Ai^cwco»ic’« 
Minor PtvpheCs, in lec. 
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inanj going to and fro over tlic earth, by heavenly com¬ 
mission;, to execute the probationary part of the great Ruler^s 
will, and administer to mankind tiie severities which test 
their faith. In the earlier Hebrew writings, this office is said 
to be filled by no subordinate instrument; it is Jehovah 
himself who is represented as trying his servants,—as the 
personal cause of their afflictions, and autlior of tlieir temp¬ 
tations. I recently heard the following passage from the 
first book of Chronicles adduced in proof of the agency of 
Satan in seducing men from their allegiance to God. “ And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked Da\ id to num¬ 
ber Israel.^’'*' Now it so happens, that this same event is 
recorded also in tlie much more ancient books of Samuel, 
where it is thus introduced; “ And again the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and He moved David 
against them to say, ‘ Go, number Israel and Judah.’ 
What can more clearly mark the natuial progress of opinion 
on tliis point ^ As the ideas of God became more elevated 
and refined, it was felt to be scarcely compatible with his 
perfections to seduce ins children into violation of tlic duties 
he himself required: and tlie imagination at least. If not the 
understanding, was relieved by assigning that office, of har¬ 
dening llie heart and tempting the will, (which originally had 
been left with Jehovah himself,) to some interposing being, 
who might separate between God and guilt. 

When w'e open the Apocrypha of the Old IVstaracnt, w^e 
perceive a complete change in this class of ideas. Kven the 
latest written of the canonical books intre Juce us to several 
angelic beings, unknown to the earlier Scriptures,—as the 
Michael and Gabriel of Daniel. But in addition to these, 
we find in the Jewish Apocrypha, for the first time, the ma¬ 
tured conception of the Prince of evilji who is thenceforth 


1 ( hion. XXI. 1 
J, Wwd. u. 24 , Tobit lu. » 


f 2 Sam XXIV 1 
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represented in the scarcely consistent relations of creature 
and enemy of the Most High; and it is in tliis form that 
the notion presents itself to us in the New Testament 
writings. Now what is the inference from tJiese facta ? 
In the books of the ancient dispensation, this malignant 
Spirit does not yet appear ; in the writings of the new dis¬ 
pensation, he is mentioned,—^not as a novelty of revelation, 
but as long familiar to the mind of every reader. The origin 
tlien of the belief in his existence, must be sought between 
tlie close of the Hebrew inspiration and the opening of the 
Christian. And what had happened in this interval? 
The Jewish people had been in long and intimate relation 
with Persia; connected with it by political ties, and united 
by the sympathies of monotheism. Tlie characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the Persian religion were,—its doctrine of a Spirit 
of Evil in perpetual enmity to the Supremely Good;—and 
its representation of a heavenly hierarchy, whose spirits were 
ranged in ranks of angels and archangels, and received tlieir 
separate names. These ideas then naturally passed into the 
Jewish mind, with little change; except that the Evil Spirit 
was reduced to a somewhat lower station, in obedience to the 
stern Mosaic principle, of the absolute Monarchy of God.* 


• On entciing the creed of the Jews, this doctrine underwent another change^ 
of which many traces are to be found in all their subsequent writings, and wliicli 
throws light on several passages of the New Testament. It is thus stated by 
Di. D. r. Strauss: “ When that Satan who appears in the Persian religion a. a 
wicked bring inimical to tn.uikind, passed into the Jewish faith, his oharactci 
was accommodated to the Hebrew peculiarity, which confined to the people of 
Israel all that is good and worthy of humanity ; and he was regarded as at once 
the special enemy of their nation, and the Lord of their Gentile foes. The In¬ 
terests of the Jewish people becoming concentrated in the person of the Mes¬ 
siah, it was natural tliat the Satan should be conceived of as the pcisonal oppo¬ 
nent of the Messiah.” ” Ai cordingly,” adds this writer, “in the New Testa¬ 
ment the idea of Jesus as the Mc.sfciah cvoiywhere involves that of Satan as the 
adversary of hK person and work.” * We may well object to the unqualified 


Das Lebeii Jusu kritisch bearbeitet, § 53. 
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And as these notions became perfectly engrafted on the na¬ 
tional faith of Israel, the founders of Christianity were edu¬ 
cated in them; and they were permitted to appear by inci¬ 
dental allusion, and in conformity with the general sentiments 
of the country and the age, in the pages of history and cor¬ 
respondence, which the evangelists and apostles have left. 
Nor can I perceive, eitlier how it can be proved, or why it 
should be desired, that God would annihilate from the un¬ 
derstanding of his inspired servants, all the harmless ideas, 
foreign to their mission, which constituted the common stock 
of thought at the time, and gave them points of necessary 
sympathy and intellectual contact with the spirit of their ge¬ 
neration, Ilow slight the sanction which they give to some, 
at least, of these mythological imaginations, may be esti¬ 
mated by a single fact. The whole theory respecting fallen 
angels rests upon two verses,* each in one of the most 
doubtful of the New Testament writings; indeed the texts 
can scarcely be regarded as constituting two independent au¬ 
thorities ; for the latter is little else than a repetition of the 
former; occurring in a portion of the second ej)istle of Peter, 
which, strangely enough, contains, the sentiments and even the 
language of a large part of the epistle of Jude. When such evi¬ 
dence as this is brought forward, as conclusive and infallible, I 
would respectfully ask our opponents, whether they seriously 
believe, on the autliority of the same epistle, that Michael the 
archangel disputed with the Devil about the body of Moses ? 
and as this is nowhere else mentioned, whether an express 
and personal revelation of the fact was imp rted to St. Jude? 
If so, consistency would require them to maintain, that this 

gcneralizHtion comprised in this last lemark, and therefore to many of tht au- 
thor*s particular applications of it, and especially we must regard a, unsuccess¬ 
ful his attempt to destroy the hlstoricji! cbaractci of the narrative of our Lord's 
temptation; but no judicious interpreter will wholly neglect the suggestion which 
(lie passage contains. 

* Jude 0: 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
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is one of the essential doctrines of the Gospel; for how 
much soever our natural and corrupt reason might be 
tempted to tliink the circumstance trivial, if true, it cannot 
really be otherwise than fundamental, if privately and expli¬ 
citly revealed.* 

From the foregoing remarks, the general principles, in con¬ 
formity with which I w’ould treat the question of demoniacal 
possessions, will be so evident, tliat it will he unnecessary to 
enter into any details. The precise relation to each other of 
tlie various orders of evil spirits in which the Jews believed, 
it is not possible to deftne. It is certain, however, that they 
made a distinction, which our common translation of the 
Scriptures has improperly obliterat<‘d, between demons and 
devils. The former w'crc thought to he of only human rank, 
the souls of the wicked dead: and it was these only tliat 
were supposed to possess and afflict tlie bodies of the living. 
The latter were guilty angels, and had no agency assigned to 
them on earth, being kept in durance within the prisons of 
the unseen world. There was therefore tlie s.’ime dittercnce 
between demons and devils, as w'ith us between ghosts and 
fiends. Of the former, Beelzebub was considered as tl«c 
eliief; of the latter, Satan; and whether these beings ivere 
regarded as standing in any definite relation to each other, is 
uncertain; probably tlie Devil, as the Prince of darkness, 
wan helloed to be the niler of all the powers of evil, whetlier 
liuman or angelic. Unlike his incarcerated compeers, Satan 
was permitted to be at large, and to practise his arts against 
mankind: all gentile kingdoms being absolutely his; and 
even the chosen people not protected wliolly from his ma¬ 
lignity, at least until the Messiah’s reign, which w'as to com¬ 
mence M'ith his detljronement. It may bc observed by any 
careful reader of tlie gospels, that the evils of which he was 


♦ Sec Note C. 
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Iield to be the author, are not the same that are ascribed to 
Beelzebub and his demons. Satan, and he only, was the 
moral seducer: and the physical ralamitica proceeding from 
him were only natural and intelligible diseases, regular 
enough to fall under the cognizance of science. The demons 
had, on the contrary, no concern with the conscience; and 
occasioned only the iiTcgular and apparently preternatural 
maladies, which science desertofl and left to the lender mer¬ 
cies of superstition;—of which epilepsy and insanity are tiic 
most remarkable examples. 

Of this system of notions the evangelists were doubtless 
possessed. But that they held them on the tenure of un¬ 
erring inspiration can by no means be sliown. On the con¬ 
trary, the natural causes which produced them can be so clearly 
detected in the prevalent sentiments of their age and coun¬ 
try, that not the slightest pretext remains for referring them 
to express revelation. So far from requiring a miracle to 
excite these conceptions, we must admit, that notliing less 
than a miracle could liavc excluded them, familiar as they 
had been to the national mind from the time of its inter¬ 
course with Persia. Had the founders of Christianity never 
rceeivc<l any extraordinary mission, they would have enter¬ 
tained the conception of demoniacal possession ; and its hold 
upon their tlmughts must therefore be regarded as the result 
of natural prejiosscssion, not of supernatural communica¬ 
tion. A notion whoso human origin can be distinctly traced, 
—which was shared by uninspired persons, and existed in 
the authors of our religion in their uninspire*! year*;,—has no 
claim to be considered as a part of Christianity, and is as 
open to doubt and examination as any other opinion of anti¬ 
quity, To affirm that, were it not true, God must have 
blotted it from the mind of his messengers, is not only to 
overbear evidence with assertion, but to decide dogmatically 
on the obligations of Deity, and, with infinite jiresumption, 
to dictate the fit measure of his gifts. Till it can lie shown, 
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that inspiration is co-extensive with omniscience, it must re¬ 
main compatible with error. 

The language of the Gospels then, respecting demoniacs, 
is not to be regarded as a condescending accommodation to 
popular prejudice; but as a genuine expression of the writers’ 
own state of mind. There is no reason to doubt that the 
prevalent ideas were shared by the apostles themselves. By 
these did they interpret the facts which they witnessed: 
through the colouring of these, their minds beheld the mi¬ 
racles of Christ, and their own: and at the suggestion of 
these arose the language in wdiich they have recorded the 
ministry of their Lord. All this has not the smallest effect 
on the truth and soundness of their testimony. They no 
doubt reported faithfully that which tliey saw and heard ; 
only they tell us something more, adding a few phrases, dis¬ 
closing also what they thought. Like all witnesses of simple 
mind, especially when telling tliat which awakens their won¬ 
der and affection, they mix up their statements of phenomena 
with notions of causation; and present us with a composite 
register of sensible impressions and mental interpretations. 
It should be our business, as we read, to call up before us 
the scene described ; to see for oui selves the things visible, 
and hear the things audible, of which the record speaks; 
and we shall find that this effort will usually make a perfect 
and easy separation between the real and the merely ideal, 
between the permanent fact and the temporary explanation. 
When, for example, it is said, that the demons in a man 
possessed spake to Christ, of what are we to think ? for what 
voice are w’e to listen ? where are the lips from which the 
utterance flows ?—Certainly it was from the organs of the 
poor lunatic himself that the sound must have proceeded: 
and modern language would describe this fact by saying, that 
he spake; and in thus believing we accept the whole attesta- 
Hoii of the historian. 

(3.) The same principle must be applied to the temiitation 
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of Christ. No hint whatever is given, implying any visible 
appearance communing with Jesus j nor need we even sup¬ 
pose any audible voice addressing him.* Tlie Evil Spirit, 
like God himself, was held to be invisilile, and inappre¬ 
ciable by any human senses: and when words are attri¬ 
buted to him, they represent only the dialogue which he is 
supposed to hold with the silent and tempted heart. His 
whole guilty transactioirs indeed belonged, it was imagined, 
to the region of the mind; and his was a viewless and speech- 

• Mr. Stowell, in his Lecluru on the Personality and Agency of Satin (pp, 703, 
704), intimates that probably no visible form presented itself to Jesus, and 
though itrimgly, an.l as it appears to mr reasonably, objeeting to the interpreta¬ 
tion which resolves the whole temptation into a. vision, he supposes, witVi more 
latitude than consistency of explanation, that the Devil “ showed” to our Lord 
all the kingdoms of the woild and the glory of them,—not really and objectively, 
-—but by means of “ a glowing though .scrnical representation.'’ The Lecturer 
does not state whether he conceives the solicitations of Satan to have been eon- 
icyed by the method of real and organic talking: but if, in the peculiar style of 
this nanatiie, the Tempter can be described as ” slinuuHg" things without the 
presence of any vihible objects, he may be described as “saying” things without 
the presence of any audible sounds. English orthodoxy, in conformity with the 
gross and hard materialism which pervades it, seems to have encouraged the 
idea, that .dl pictei natural communications, w'hether diabolic or divine, with the 
human mind, must be made by articulate noises or sensible images ; that the ac¬ 
tion of apii'it on spirit is inconceivable ; and a revelation in silence and darkness 
a thing impossible. Adverting to this prejudice, the admirable Barclay say.s, 
“ Wc must not think his” (Abraham’s) ” faith was built upon his outward senses, 
but proceeded from the secret persuasion of God's spirit in his heart—'■ by 
yvhich many times faitii is begotten and strengthened without any of these outward 
and visible helps; as we may observe in many passages of the Holy Scriptures, 
whore it is only mentioned, ‘ And God said,’ &k., ‘ And the word of the Lord 
came' unto such and such, ‘ saying,’ &c. But if any one should pertinaciously 
affirm, that this did import an outward audible voice tc the carnal car, I would 
gladly know, what other argumcMit such an one could bring, for this his affirma¬ 
tion, saving his own simple conjecture. It is said indeed, The Spirit wiinesseth 
with our spirit bur not to our outward ear's, Roin, viii. 16. And seeing the 
Spirit of God is within us, and nut without us only, it speaks to our spiritual, 
and not to our bodily car. Therefore 1 sec no reason, where it’s so often said in 
Scriptur", ‘ The Spirit said,' ‘ mot'ed,’ ‘ hindered,’ ‘ called,’ such or such a one. 
to do m forbear such or such a thing, that any have to conclude, that this was 
not an inward voice to the ear of the soul, rather than an outward voice to the 
bodily ear. If any be otherwise minded, let them, if they can, produce their 
arguments, and wc may further consider of \\wa\.’'~-Barelny's Apology for the 
tnie Christian Divinity, Prop. Tf. 
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less wrestling with conscience on its throne. Whenever there- 
fore the seductive assaults of Satan are recorded^ tlie real 
fact described is this; that internal moral conflicts have been 
going on, and deluding thoughts have been passing, like the 
shadow of a dark Spirit, across the purer soul. And in such 
case, the first and the only thing of which our consciousness 
can be aware, is, the occurrence of these thoughts. To 
their antecedent source, our testimony cannot reach; and 
w’bether they are precipitated on us by some enemy from 
without, or are of spontaneous origin within our own minds, 
is a point accessible indeed to speculation, but beyond 
the contact of experience. Till they enter our nature, and 
so become a part of our personality, they are nothing and 
nowhere; and when they enter and we feel their torment, 
they are ours and no other being’s. No one ever sees, hears^ 
or feels, the Devil: he peredves simply the intrusion of sinful 
ideas, and supposes them to be the result of diabolic jiow'cr. 
He experiences the temptation in reality; and refers it to 
the tempter in idea. And were this not Irue of Christ, as 
of ourselves, it would be false to say, that be “ was tempted 
in all points as Ave arc.” The temptation ol our Lord then, 
stripped of the dress which the historians have thrown 
around the central facts, Avas the natural struggle, by wlncli 
he exchanged the imperfect, and local, and ambitious con¬ 
ceptions of the Messiah, Avbich his cottage training in Naza¬ 
reth had imparted,—for that pure, and self-sacrificing, and 
comprehensive interpretation of the office, which broke upon 
his solitude so awfully. That ho learned, at Mary’s knees, 
to cherish the common hope of his nation, in the form under 
which it prevailed among the peasantry, appears as little 
doubtful, as that lie cauglit the language of his native fields. 
Yet it is certain that this early vision passed away; and that 
when he himself was called to fill the appointed office, lie 
acted out a conception quite opposite to the dreams imparted 
to his childhood. Once he had mused on the widening glory 
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of Juda'a; but he ended with announcing the prospect of 
its fall. Once he had exulted in tlic dignity and power of 
the coming messenger, who should break the oppressiou of 
l)is people, and set forth anew the triumph of their ancient 
Providence: he declared himself at lengtli the meek prophet 
of penury, and woe and childhood. Once he had thought of 
what Jerusalem would be, when the temple sliould he the 
centre of the world's homage, and multitudes of all nations 
should throng its pavement, and its incense should rise in 
the pride of freedom, and its hymn spring upward on the 
wing of happy melody: but ere his work of life was finished, 
he taught a lowlier yet suldimer expectation, not of the 
compression of the world into the Hebrew worship,—but of 
the diflusion of that w'orship to cover the world; and re¬ 
vealed that secret shrine in every human heart, where emo¬ 
tions, purer than incense, may burn for ever, and tones 
sweeter than music be for ever breathed. 1'’his revolution of 
sentiment, this conflict, b) which new thoughts of inspira¬ 
tion e\i)cllod the old ones inherited from education and re¬ 
puted prophecy, constituted tlie temptation in the wilder¬ 
ness; nor was it possible that ideas the most divine, should 
thus burst the shell of custom and tradition, without a con¬ 
vulsion truly terrible. It would be easy, were it not irrele¬ 
vant, to show how this hidden colloquy between tlic national 
prepossessions and the personal intuitions of our Lord's 
mind, would give rise to the separate scenes of which the 
temptation is said to liave been composed. Vossilily, liow- 
ever, the histor)’^, as it stands, is not the record of a ‘•ingle 
event, to which a fixed date can be assigned in his ministry: 
more probably, it gathers into one view a series of mental 
conflicts, distributed over his whole public life; the strug¬ 
gles between the accidental and the essential portions of his 
nature; between the national and the human: between an 
historical imagination trained amid the gorgeousness of pro- 
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phecy, and a heavenly conscience dwelling with the simpli¬ 
city of God; between the conventional and the spiritual; 
between, in short, the superinduced faith contracted from 
time and place, and the inborn faith of a soul divine and 
free. 

In the preceding notices of Scripture, no sanction is given 
to the interpretations, if such there be, which resolve Satan 
into a personification, treat the temptation as a vision or an 
allegory, and identify the demoniac phraseology with the 
common language of pathological description. I believe, in¬ 
deed, that, wherever the Devil and his agency are named, 
the only real fact denoted is, the occurrence to some one of 
a moral temptation : and that, wherever demons are said to 
have been cast out, the only historical event described is, the 
cure of some physical or mental disease. But it appears to 
me absurd to deny, that the writers meant more than this; 
to doubt that they held the popular theory of such facts, and 
blended it naturally with their record; that they were sin¬ 
cerely under the influence of the existing system of demo¬ 
nology, and referred the seductions of sin to the personal 
activity of the malignant Spirit. Nowhere, however, do they 
pretend to set forth these ideas as gifts of preternatural re¬ 
velation, but simply take them up as part of the common 
media of thought belonging to the age, and use them as the 
incidental colouring to Iheir narrative of facts. In difierent 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as w'c have seen, very dif¬ 
ferent, and even inconsistent notions respecting the origin of 
of evil prevail; the conception of a powerful diabolic agent 
underwent a regular and natural development: and the sys¬ 
tem of pneumatology apparent in the Greek Scriptures is 
traceable to a foreign origin in an uninspired age. Hence 
we must conclude, that respecting the origin of evil, nothing 
doctrinal is specially revealed; that even in Palestine, the 
human mind has been left to grapple with this great problem 
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l)y its own natural forces; and that wc rise from the page of 
Scripture, as from the speculations of wisdom and genius, 
with the difficulty yet unsolved. 

By no means, tlien, can we attain to any theoretical cer¬ 
tainty, or logical consistency of belief, on this great topic. 
Revelation is silent, and philosophy perplexed j and the con¬ 
troversy between the Religion of Conscience and the Religion 
of the Understanding, is undecided still. Let the framers 
of systems say what they will, the thing is deeper than our 
minds, and what can we know? Nothing remains, but to 
abandon hopelessly the speculative point of view, and treat 
the matter as an object, not of knowledge, but of triust; to 
regard it as a question to be decided by its bearings on duty, 
rather than its materials for debate. Whenever the means 
of attaining to objective trutli do not exist, we can but rest 
in tlio.se views of thing.s which most entirely accord with our 
best nature. If wc cannot tell what is true of God, wc yet 
may judge what is fittest for ourselves ; what state of mind, 
what modes of thought, prepare u.s best for the work of life; 
what mental rcpre.sentation of existence most nolily sustains 
those fundamental moral convictions, whieli it is the end of 
Christianity to fix in our implicit faith and constant practice. 
To this arbitr.atioii we must submit our present doubts re¬ 
specting the source of evil; and, while waiting to reach the 
realities of reason denied us now, accept, as our best truth, 
the conceptions which are most just to our moral nature and 
relations. 

III. Let us then, for final decision, cons alt the practical 
spirit of Christianity, and ascertain to wliat vicu of the 
origin of sin it awards the preference. Is it well, for the 
consciences and characters of men, to consider God,—either 
directly or through his dependant 8atan,—either by his 
general laws, or by vitiating the constitution of our first pa¬ 
rents,—as the primary source of moral evil or, on the con¬ 
trary, to regard it as, in no sense whatever, willed by the 
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Supreme Mind, and absolutely inimical to bis I’rovidence ? 
Are we most in harmony with the characteristic spirit of the 
gospel, when we call sin his instrument, or when wc call it 
his enemy ? For myself, I can never sit at the feet of Jesus, 
and yield up a reverential heart to his great lessons, without 
easting myself on tlic persuasion, that Goil and evil are ever¬ 
lasting foes; that never, and for no end, did he create it; that 
Ins will is utterly against it, nor ever touches it, but with an¬ 
nihilating force. Any other view appears to be injurious to 
tlie characteristic sentiments, and at variance with the dis¬ 
tinguishing genius, of Christian morality. 

(1.) Christianity is distinguished l)y the profound senti¬ 
ment of individual resjiOimhUUif which pervades it. All the 
arbitrary forms, and sacerdotal interpositions, and hereditary 
rights, through which other systems seek the divine favour, 
are disowned by it. It is a religion eminently itersonal ; es¬ 
tablishing the most intimate and solitary dealings between 
God and every human soul. It is a religion eminently na¬ 
tural ; eradicating no indigenous aflection of our mind, dis¬ 
torting no primitive moral sentimentbut »iraply conse¬ 
crating the obligations proper to our nature, and taking up 
with a divine voice the whispers, scarce articulate before, of 
the conscience within us. la tiiis dec p harmony with our 
inmost consciousness of duty, resides the true power of our 
religion. It subdues and governs our hearts, as a wise con¬ 
queror rules the empire he has won; not by imposing a sys¬ 
tem of strange laws, but by arming with higher authority, 
and administering with more resolute precision, the laws al¬ 
ready recognised and revered. 

This sense of individual arcountahility,—notwithstanding 
the ingenuities of oitliodox divines on the one liand, and 
necessarian philosophers on the other,—is impaired by all 
reference of the evil that is in us to any source beyond our^ 
selves. To look for a remoter cause than our own guilty 
wills,—to contemplate it as a Providential instrument, who- 
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tlier wc trace it to Adam, to Satan, or directly to God, be* 
wilders tbe simple perceptions of conscience, and throws 
doubt on its distinct and solemn judgments. The injury 
may be different in character, according to the particular 
system we adopt: but any theory which provides the indivi¬ 
dual moral agent with participating causes of his guilt, of¬ 
fends and weakens some one of the feelings essential to the 
consciousness of responsibility. 

There is no persuasion, for example, more indispensable 
to this state of mind, and, consequently, no imiiression whicli 
Christianity more profoundly leaves ujion tlie heart, than 
that of ^xQpermnal origin and personal identity of sin,~-\t% 
individual, incommunicable character. Our own secret souls, 
and tliat divine gospel which confirms all their sincere <leci- 
sions, alike ilcclare that niy sin cannot be your sin; that by 
no compact, even by no miracle, can any exchange of re¬ 
sponsibilities, or transfer of moral qualities, be effected. 
What indeed is guilt in its very imture, but a violation of 
some venerated rule of action,—a contravention of our own 
sentiments of equity, truth, purity, or generosity "> and what 
is the guilty mind, but a system or habit of desire, which 
successfully resists the control of reason and conscience ? 
Tliat mind which is the seat of the delinquent will,—which 
hears the remonstrances of riglvt, and heeds them not,—is the 
sole proprietor of the sin, deriving it from none, imparting 
it to none: its dwelling is in his volition ; and unless that 
can cease to be his, the criminality can admit of no aliena¬ 
tion. He may have accomplices indeed : 1 ut they arc so 
many additional agents, each with his separate amount of 
guilt, and not partners among whom his one act of free-will 
is distributed, 'riic trams of thought and emotion, the ad¬ 
justment of tastes and affections, are difierent in every soul: 
each has its own moral complexion; each, its separate moral 
relations j each, its distinct responsibility in the sight of 
God. In no sense is the gift or transfer of character more 
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possible^ than a barter of genius, or an interchange of sen¬ 
sation. God may call new life into existence, and detennine 
what its consciousness shall be; he may annihilate life, and 
plunge its memory and experience into nothing; but to shift 
the feelings and aims which constitute the identity of one 
being into the personality of another, is no more possible, 
than to alter the properties of a circle, or to cancel departed 
time. 

To trifle in any way with this plain and solemn principle, 
to invent forms of speech tending to conceal it, to apply to 
moral good and ill, language which assimilates them to phy¬ 
sical objects and exchangeable property, implies frivolous 
and irreverent ideas of sin and excellence. The wliole weight 
of this charge evidently falls on the scheme, which speaks of 
human guilt as an hereditary entail; a scheme which shocks 
and confounds our primary notion of riglit and wrong, and, 
by rendering them impersonal qualities, reduces them to 
empty names. No construction can be given to the system, 
whicli does not pass this insult on the conscience. In what 
sense do we share the guilt of our progenitor ? Ills conces¬ 
sion to temptation did not occur within our mind, or belong 
ill any way to our history. And if, without participation in 
the act of wrong, we are to have its penalties ,—crimes in 
the planet Saturn may be expected to shower curses on the 
earth; for why may not justice go astray in space, as rea¬ 
sonably as in time ? If nothing more be meant, than that 
from our first parents we inlicrit a constitution liable to in¬ 
tellectual error and moral transgression;—still, it is evident, 
that, until this liability takes actual eflect, no sin exists, but 
only its possibility; and V'hen it takes effect, there is just so 
much guilt and no more, than might be committed by the 
individual’s will: so that where there is no volition, as in in¬ 
fancy, cruelty only could inflict punishment; and where 
there is pure volition, as in many a good passage of the 
foulest life, equity itself could not withhold approval. 
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In whatever way, then, you define tliis hypothesis, it di¬ 
rectly denies the personal character and personal identity of 
sin, and thus enfeebles the most essential element compre¬ 
hended in the sentiment of responsibility. The practical re¬ 
sult will inevitably be, a system of false views and fictitious 
feelings, with respect both to our owm characters, and to 
those of our fellow-men. Tliat which can be vicariously in¬ 
curred, or vicariously removed, cannot be guilt ; cannot 
therefore, be sincerely felt as such ; can awaken no true 
shame and self-reproach, and draw forth no burning tears 
when vc meet the eye of God. It is a shocking mockery to 
call sorrow for an ancestor’s sin by the name of penitence, 
and to confound tlie perception (or, as it is termed, ‘ appli¬ 
cation,’) of Christ’s holiness with the personal peace of con¬ 
science ; the one can be nothing else than moral disapproba¬ 
tion, attended by the sense of personal injury; the other, 
moral approval, attended by the sense of personal benefit: 
and mean and confused must be the sentiments of duty in a 
mind wdiich can mistake these for the private griefs of con¬ 
trition, and the serenity of a self-forgetful will. Only coun- 
ieifeit emotions, and self-judgments half sincere, can con¬ 
sistently arise from a faith which mystifies the primitive 
ideas of moral excellence, and destroys all distinct percep¬ 
tion of its nature. It is always with danger that we turn 
away from the natural hand-writing of God upon the con¬ 
science : from heedless eyes the divine symbols fade away; 
unless, indeed, in some preternatural awakening of our 
sight, they blaze fortli once again, to tel us that the 
kingdom of true greatness hath dc])arted from us. Let 
each consider his own life as an indivisible unit of respon¬ 
sibility, no less complete, no less free, no less invested 
with solemn and solitary power, than if he dwelt, and 
always had dwelt, in the universe alone with God. There is 
confided to him, the sole rule of a vast and immortal world 
within; whose order can be preserved or violated, whose 
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peace secured or sacrificed, by no foreign influence. We 
cannot, by ancestral or historical relations, renounce our own 
free-will, or escape one iota of its awful trusts. No faith 
which fails to keep this truth distinct and prominent, no 
faith which shuffles with the sinner’s moral identity, contains 
the requisites of a doctrine according to godliness.” It 
must pervert, moreover, our estimates of others’ characters, 
110 less than of our own. If guilt can be hereditary,—guilt 
meriting infinite and indiscriminate punishment,—it must be 
universal: and whether we see it or not, we must believe it 
to exist, with no appreciable variation of degree, in every 
human heart. Thus it becomes a prime duty to regard every 
thing in life, except its wretchedness, every thing in human 
nature, except its displays of foulness and of ruin, as a de¬ 
lusion and a cheat. We strongly protest against this mise¬ 
rable distrust of our best and truest perceptions. We main¬ 
tain the intelligible and apjireciablc character of all moral 
qualities, in opposition to all schemes which make distinction 
between natural and theological excellence, and whicli pro¬ 
pose imaginary standards of right, different from those that 
recommend themselves to a discerning conscience. Sin is no 
mysterious thing, no physical poison, no taint in the blood, 
which may lurk venomously within us, giving no symptom, 
and exciting no consciousness, of its presence. However 
insidious in its approaches, and subtle in its manifestations, 
vigilance only is needed to detect it: its stealthiness affords, 
indeed, a sound reason for circumspection; but not for su¬ 
perstitious horror at its possible existence, without discover¬ 
able trace, in ourselves or otliers. To look on the spectacle 
of vice, and not feel abhorrence, indicates a depraved state of 
sentiment:—to look on the spectacle of virtue, and believe it 
sin, to witness all the outward expressions of goodness and 
suspect interior corruption, to be invited by natural emotion 
to moral admiration, and, by theological stimulants, to gal¬ 
vanise the heart into loathing (or even " pity”) instead, im- 
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plies a falsehood of conscience no less malignant. Let me 
not be told that, in thus speaking, wc assign too high a value 
to mere external moralities, which are but treacherous indi¬ 
cations of character, and may be the visible fruit of various 
and dubious motives. Wc never cease to teach, that no Epi¬ 
curean respectabilities, no conformity with conventional rules 
of order, can satisfy the claims, or afford any of the peace 
of duty, unless they be the native growth of a perceptive, 
devout, and loving heart:—^that it is not in the hand which 
executes, but in the soul which devises and aspires, in the 
secret will which makes sacrifice of self, in the conscience 
which grapples with temptations and overmasters fears, tliat 
true and immortal virtue dwells ; since acts are evanescent, 
while the affections are eternal. But it is monstrous to infer 
from this superficial character of outward morality, tliat 
there is probably no substratum of genuine goodness. Nay, 
it is a mean and degrading scepticism which distrusts, without 
assignable cause, the reality of any of the symptoms of ex- 
oelleucc; is tempted by theories of divinity to insinuate that 
they are an empty semblance; and plies its j)ious ingenuity 
to blacken the great human heart. lie that is pledged to 
make out a case against mankind at large, must find of diffi- 
1‘iilt attainment that charity that “ hojieth all things and be- 
lievcth all things.” How blunted must be the delicacy of 
moral perception, where the gradations of excellence are 
swept away into tlic dark abyss of universal depravity ! and 
to effect this reduction of all minds to the same level, what 
vehement distortion, what wretched sophistries, what devo¬ 
tional scandal and romance, must become habitual! Ilow 
much less place for delusion and insincerity is there, when 
we maintain a reverential faith in the natural moral senti¬ 
ments, repress no generous admiration, disbelieve no ge¬ 
nuine expression of disinterestedness and integrity, and in¬ 
stead of whining over guilt, dare to bless God with a manly 
voire, for all varieties of noble virtue! 
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Tims does the habit of tracing sin beyond the individual 
will to a progenitor, spread confusion over the moral percep¬ 
tions, by mystifying tlie nature of guilt, and destroying that 
feeling of its personal character and identity which belongs to 
the Christian sentiment of responsibility. 

By a different and director method tlie same tendency ope¬ 
rates, when we refer our temptations to the agency of the 
Devil, rather than to our descent from Adam. An invisible 
power, foreign to ourselves, is held chargeable, to an unde¬ 
fined extent, with the evil of our own wills; and the con¬ 
science can as ill bear the present distribution, as the past 
transmission of its guilt. It is said indeed, that man is not 
“ less culpable, because Satan seduces him, and blinds his 
mind,” since there is no power on earth or hell to compel 
him to transgress; that he is a willing captive, and no more 
to be excused than when a human accomplice entices him to 
crime, without (it is admitted) relieving him of any portioii 
of his criminality.* But the cases are obviously not paral¬ 
lel. Man stands up before his fellow man, equal with equal; 
his weapons are fairly measured against his danger, by the 
great Arbiter himself; and therefore is he summoned to close 
with his temptations, and condemned as a traitor if he yields 
or flies. And should it ever be otherwise,—should the feeble¬ 
minded and inexperienced be misled by the cunning of the 
strong-headed and practised seducer, the instinctive justice 
of mankind mitigates its sentence, and commiserates the fall. 
With how much greater force, then, must this palliation be 
felt, when the Tempter is admitted to be " possessed of ca¬ 
pacity and power immensely surpassing ours,”t—a‘^master¬ 
spirit^' of majestic intellect, with whom we are as an infant 
in the giant’s grasp ! With such a being, the broken energy, 
the purblind vigilance, of a fallen man, can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to cope; at least they will be indticed, in so plausible 
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a case, to esteem themselves unfairly matched against so ex¬ 
alted a competitor. While it were earnestly to be desired 
that the wretched conscience should be allowed no evasion, 
and for awhile no alleviation, under the condemning sentence 
of its memory and its God,—this doctrine calls up, inevitably 
and reasonably, the feeling of a divided criminality, of which 
the weaker nature has the smaller share. 

These tendencies, so far as they have been truly stated, 
must continue to act, so long as we trace the evil that is in 
us to any foreign agent. Hence it appears impossible to de¬ 
fend the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity,—which presents 
God to us as the author of sin and suffering,—from the same 
charge of invading the sense of personal responsibility. Not 
that we are for a moment to sanction the vulgar error which 
confounds this scheme, in its theoretical structure and prac¬ 
tical effects, with the system of fatalism ; or to imagine, that 
an abdication of all free-will, and a total indifference to moral 
distinctions, would be its proper and consistent results. 
Though, however, it leaves room for individual pursuit, and 
motive to individual perfection, one of its chief and most 
vaunted features undoubtedly is, the encouragement which it 
affords to the passive virtues ; and it will be found, I greatly 
fear, that it is their passiveness, more than their vlrtumsness, 
which puts them under the protection of this doctrine. 
Doubtless, he who can look on all men as the instruments 
of heaven, and recognize in their mutual injuries and crimes 
the chosen methods of the Divine government, must learn 
submission to many a triumph of wrong, and consider anger 
against the profligate and oppressor as insubordination against 
God, lie who is haunted by the immutability of things, 
and feels himself locked in with the universal mechanism, 
will chafe himself with no rash spirit of resistance, nor vainly 
thrust his hand against the fly-wheel of nature. He who 
believes that all things are right, that absolute evil does’ not 
exist, that wliatever men may be, and whatever they may 
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do, nothing could possibly be better, must needs discover 
th^t his own wishes are no criterion of good, and look with 
a contented eye over the whole surface of tlie past, as well 
as a serene trust on llie prospect of the future. Nor can 
there be any self-exaggeration in a mind conscious of j)OS- 
sessing l)ut an infinitesimal fraction of the universal power,— 
and even that little wncldcd and directed by an uncontrollable 
sovereignty, that turns the hearts of men whithersoever it 
pleasetli. Complacency wfitli every lot, resignation to all 
events, forbearance under injury, an equal tenderness for all 
men, and the lowliest attitude before Uod, are the iintpies- 
tionable results of this religious i)hilosophy. But all this is 
attained by a process which, I would submit, the moralist is 
bound to regard as illegitimate ;—by an appeal to external 
mechanical necessity, rendering any thing bat these states of 
mind intellectually improper j not by any consiflerations of 
duty, or any perception of their hitriusic ohl'iyuiiun. The 
whole efficacy of tlie system is negative, not positive. It 
prostrates and destroys the turbulent elements of our nature, 
and its quietude is the residue left by their exhaustion: it 
crumbles beneatli us the heights of passion, and deposits us 
upon a placid level beneath the infinite expanse. Its cha¬ 
racteristic dispositions are reached by the sacrifice of the 
feelings which are distinctively moral :—the feelings, that is, 
of which right and wrong acts and propensities are the ap¬ 
propriate objects;—the feelings of approbation and aversion, 
which recognize merit and demerit, and impel to praise and 
blame. The Necessarian secs, neither in himself nor others, 
any good or ill desert to justify such feelings; he regards 
natural and moral qualities in the same light,—contempla¬ 
ting benevolence as a species of health, and selfishness as 
akin to disease: if be utters censure or applause, it is not 
from an impulse in himself, but for an effect upon their ob¬ 
ject. In his love to men moral distinctions have no place; 
for as their sitis justify no alienation, their virtues give no 
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claim to atlmiration: he loves them apart from the percep¬ 
tions of conscience,—without veneration,—without praise,— 
by the mere force of the sympathies which take interest in 
sentient beings as capable of happiness and misery:—loves 
them, may we not say, because there is no cause for hate; 
resentment, impatience, disgust, being out tif place towards 
creatures who are what they were meant to be, nothing 
remains but to include them in his complacency. Nor does 
the humiliiy wliicli this system inculcates, hear the true 
and Christian stamp. It is not the irreprevssible aspiration 
after moral perfection, the pursuit of an image in the con¬ 
science infinitely beautiful and great, the devoted worship of 
the lioly, good, and true, which draw forth tears of contri¬ 
tion for the past, and dwarf the attainments of the present, 
though reckoning tlicir thousand victories ; but it is rather a 
sense of physical find mental insignificance, which annihi¬ 
lates all w'orth except such asive may derive from sharing the 
regards of God: it is not a perception of w’ant of merit in our 
character, but a consciousness of incapacity for it in our 
nature. 

And who could fairly realize the fundamental idea of this 
scheme, without losing all confidence in his own moral con¬ 
victions, and constantly distrusting his best feelings as delu¬ 
sions > For docs he not believe, that whatever is brought to 
jiass is absolutely right and best, and that any different view 
of it is an illusion incident to our human point of sight? 
The optimist casts his eye over the past, and can see no blot 
upon the retrospect: yet does it contain innumerable things, 
—woes and crimes the most deplorable,—which, ere they 
happened, were repugnant to his worthiest desires, and to 
be encountered by the most strenuous resistance of duty. 
Is he then to look at these objects, up to the lust moment of 
the present, as utterly evil; and from the first moment of 
the past, as indisputably best ? Is he to set up a two-faced 
sentiment, gazing with mutable and dibcriminative e.xpres- 
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sion on things approaching, but with unvaried complacency 
on things departed ? Is it possible, that actions and charac¬ 
ters can change their complexion by mere migration in time? 
or was it altogether a mistake to think so ill of the iniquities 
whi(‘h, having been summoned into existence, must always 
have appeared eligible in the view of God ? These per¬ 
plexities must perpetually arise to a mind which uses two 
standards of good5 the moral, which approves the right', 
and the eventual, which reveres the past. The latter inces¬ 
santly contradicts the former, and insinuates that it is a 
blind guide, aiming at that which the All-wise will refuses to 
achieve. And thus our theorist, in so far «« he is true to his 
principles, 'would lapse into scepticism of his moral judg¬ 
ments j into a hesitating veneration for the oracles of duty; 
a suspicion that they may inculcate provisional superstitions, 
rather than eternal truths. It must be difficult to unite 
pious acquiescence in the guilt of others, with uncompro¬ 
mising resistance to our own. 

In short, the contemplations presented by this doctrine 
do not appear to be favourable to active excellence: rising 
too far, and embracing too much, they quit the contact of 
this green earth, and lose sight of the interval between the 
quiet vales where virtue walks, and the giddy heights it may 
not tread. The soul, rendered conscious more of the im¬ 
mensity around it, than of the obligations upon it, lies still, 
without a passion, without a fear,—venturing an approach 
to the benignity more than to the energy of God. Perhaps it 
is the tendency of all systems which most amply spread forth 
the Divine Infinitude, to be less occupied Avith the concep¬ 
tion of the Divine Holiness: perhaps the mind intensely 
occupied with the idea of one solitary Power, absorbing all 
subordinate agencies, and willing every change that renders 
spac4J or time perceptible, has all its strongest impulses, both 
moral and sympathetic, suppressed in the abyss of mystery j 
and the distinction between different beings and different 
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acts appears, in so vast a view, too trivial to*^ be worthy of 
deep emotion and resolute volition. Certain it is, that the 
oriental religions which have encouraged this sublimity of 
devotion and self-annihilation in the Deity, have not been 
remarkable for the formation of a sound and vigorous type 
of moral character. Indeed we have seen that God himself, 
the supreme centre of reverence, no longer remains, under 
the Necessarian representation, a really holy object of 
thought. If we are to admit no possibility of resisting his 
will, and proclaiming him the Only Cause, to drown all other 
powers in his immensity, it becomes impossible to feel that 
he has any paramount regard to moral distinctions; he can¬ 
not share our feelings towards human guilt, for it is his work: 
he objects to no amount of vice, provided it issues in enjoy¬ 
ment : and not one libertine, or traitor, or murderer, could 
his purposes have spared. To reconcile u» to this dreadful 
thought, we arc reminded of his benevolence, which will 
bring all things to a glorious result. But how can we discern 
any sanctity in a benevolence so indiscriiniiiating in its in¬ 
struments ? Must all our various apprehensions of God, 
the supremely good and supremely fair, shrink into this 
one, of ultimate-happiness Maker, by no means fastidious in 
his application of means, but secure of producing the end ? 
Must the harmony of the Divine perfections lapse into tliis 
dull monotone ? It can hardly be well for our conscience to 
worship a Being whom we could not imitate without guilt: 
or, if it be said, that we may imitate his ultimate aim, 
though not his intermediate methods,—wl.at is this but to 
admit that our moral sympathies with him must be post¬ 
poned to the end of time ? 

Tnis system, then, like others which trace sin to causes 
beyond the individual will, does not appear to foster that 
deep reverence for moral distinctions, and sense of personal 
responsibility, which eminently characterize practical Chris¬ 
tianity. It is favourable indeed to the passive virtues, which 
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occupy their due place in the morality of the Gospel: but 
in producing them, appeals to considerations discouraging to 
the active spirit of moral resistance and moral aggression. 

To all this, however, an objector might urge the following 
reply:—Human conduct is not influenced by such consi¬ 
derations as you have supposed. It matters little what men 
may think about the origin of their guilt, if they make no 
mistake about its consequences : let them only be sure that it 
will be punished in the end, and they may please themselves 
with speculating about its beginning. Every one will fly an 
inevitable suffering, whether self-incurred or induced by fo¬ 
reign causes; and if he clearly sees the penal sentence, he 
will shun the sin, just as much when he imagines that others 
have involved him in it, as when he conceives that he alone 
has brought it on himself. In short, the will neither is nor 
can be determined by anything but the prospect of pleasure 
or pain; and so long as consequences of this kind depend 
on his decisions, a man will feel himself accountable. The 
sense of responsibility can never be weakened by any system 
which, like tliose just noticed, retain the doctrine of future 
retribution.^* 

This statement assumes that seK-regarding motives, pro¬ 
mises of happiness, and threats of misery, arc the sole powers 
for operating on human character. - 

(2.) In reply, I submit as a second distinguishing feature of 
practical Cliristianity, that it makes no great, certainly no 
exclusive, appeal to the prudential feelings, as instruments of 
duty; treats them as morally incapable of so sacred a work; 
and relies, chiefly and characteristically, on affections of tl»c 
heart, which no motives of reward and punishment can 
liave the smallest tendency to excite. 

The Gospel, indeed, like all things divine, is unsystematic 
and unbound by technical distinctions, and makes no meta¬ 
physical separation between the will and the affections. It is 
too profoundly adapted to our nature, not to address itself 
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copiously to bolh. The doctrine of retribution being a solemn 
truth, apjjears with all its native force in the teachings of 
Christ, and arms many of his appeals with a persuasion just 
and terrible. But never was there a religion (containing 
these motives at all) so frugal in the use of them; so able, on 
fit occasions, to dispense with them: so rich in those inimit¬ 
able touches of moral beauty, and tones that penetrate the 
conscience, and generous trust in the better sympathies, which 
distinguish a morality of the alFcctions. Tn Christ himself, 
where is there a trace of the obedience of pious self-interest, 
comjmtiug its everlasting gains, and making out a case for 
compensation, by submitting to infinite wisdom ? In his 
character, which is the impersonation of his religion, we surely 
have a perfect image of spontaneous goodness, unhaunted by 
the idea of personal enjoyment, and, like that of God, un¬ 
bidden but by the intuitions of conscience, and the impulses 
of love. And what teacher less divine ever made such high 
and hold demands on our disinterestedness ? To lend out our 
virtue upon interest,—to love them only who love us,^’ he 
pronounced to he the sinners’ morality j nor was the feeling of 
duty ever reached, but by those who (’uuld “ do good, hoping 
for nothimj again,’’ except that greatest of rewards to a true 
and faithful heart, to be “ the children of the Highest,” who 
“ is kind unto the unthankful and tlic evil.” In the view’ of 
Jesus, all dealings between God and men were not of bargain, 
but of aftection. We must surrender ourselves to him with¬ 
out terms; must be asbained to douljt him who feeds the birds 
of the air, and, like the lily of the field, look ip to him w’ith a 
briglil and loving eye; and he, for our much love, wdll pity 
and forgive us. In his own ministry, how much less did our 
Lord rely for disciples on the cogency of mere proof, and the 
inducements of hope and fear, than on the pow^er of moral 
sympathy, by whieli every one that was of God naturally 
loved him and heard his words;* by which the good shepherd 
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knew his sheep, and they listened to his voice, and followed 
him and without which no man could come unto him, for 
no spiiit of the Father drew hira.t No condition of disciple- 
ship did Christ impose, save that of ‘‘ faith in himabsolute 
trust in the spirit of his mind; a desire of self-abandonment 
to a love and fidelity like his, without tampering with expe¬ 
diency, or hesitancy in peril, or shrinking from death. 

There is, then, a wide variance between the genius of 
Christianity, and that philosophy which teaches, that all men 
must be bought over to the side of goodness and of God, by 
a price suited to their particular form of selfishness and ap¬ 
petite for pleasure. Our religion is remarkable for the large 
confidence it reposes on the disinterested affections, and the 
vast proportion of the work of life it consigns to them. And 
in thus seeking to subordinate and tranquillize the prudential 
feelings, Christ manifested how well he knew what was in 
man. He recognized the truth, which all experience declares, 
that in these emotions is nothing great, nothing loveable, no¬ 
thing powerful j that their energy is perpetually found inca¬ 
pable of withstanding the impetuosity of passion; and that 
all transcendant virtues, all that brings us to tremble or to 
kneel, all the enterprises and conSicts which dignify history, 
and have stamped any new feature on human life, have had 
their origin in the disinterested region of the mind; in affec¬ 
tions, unconsciously entranced by some object sanctifying and 
divine. He knew, for it was his special mission to make all 
men feel, that it is the office of true religion to cleanse the 
sanctuary of the secret affections, and effect a regeneration 
of the heart. And this is a task which no direct nism of the 
will can possibly accomplish, and to which, therefore, all 
offers of reward and punishment, operating only on the will, 
are quite inapplicable. The single function of volition is to 
act ; over the executive part of our nature it is supreme; over 
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the emotional it is powerless; and all the wrestlings of desire 
for self-cure and self-elevation, are like the struggles of a child 
to lift himself. He who is anxious to be a philanthropist, is 
admiring benevolence, instead of loving men; and whoever is 
labouring to warm his devotion, yearns after piety, not after 
God. The mind can by no spasmodic bound seize on a new 
height of cmotio)), or change the light in which objects appear 
before its view. Persuade the judgment, bribe the self-in¬ 
terests, terrify the expectations, as you will, you can neither 
dislodge a favourite, nor enthrone a stranger, in the heart. 
Show me a child that dings an afltectionate arm around a pa¬ 
rent, and lights up his eyes beneath her face, and I know that 
there have been no lectures there upon filial love; but that 
the mother, being loveable, has of necessity been loved; for 
to genial minds it is as impossible to withhold a pure affec¬ 
tion, when its object is presented, as for the flower to sulk 
within tlie mould, and clasp itself tight within the bud, when 
the gentle force of spring invites its petal* to curl out into the 
warm light. As you reverence all good affections of our na¬ 
ture, and desire to awaken them, never call them duties, 
though they be so; for so doing, you address yourself to the 
will; and by hard trying no attachment ever entered the heart. 
Never preach on their great desirableness and propriety; 
for so doing, you ask audience of the judgment; and by way 
of the understanding no glow of noble passion ever came. 
Never, above all, reckon up their balance of good and ill; for 
so doing, you exhort self-interest; and by that soiled way no 
true love will consent to pass. Nay, never idk of them, nor 
even gaze curiously at them ; for if they be of any worth and 
delicacy, they will be instantly looked out of countenance and 
fly. Nothing worthy of human veneration will condescend to 
be embraced, but for its own sake; grasp it for its excellent 
results,—make but tlie faintest offer to use it ns a tool, and it 
slips away at the \ ery conception of such insult. The func¬ 
tions of a healthy body go on, not by knowledge of phy- 
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siology^ but by the instinctive vigour of nature; and you will 
no more brace the spiritual faculties to noble energy and true 
life, by study of the uses of every feeling, than you can train 
an athlete for the race, by lectures on every muscle of every 
limb. The mind is not voluntarily active in the acquisition 
of any great idea, any new inspiration of faith; but passive, 
fixed on the object which has dawned upon it, and filled it 
with fresh light. 

If this be true, and if it be the object of practical Chris¬ 
tianity, not only to direct our hands aright, but to inspire oiur 
hearts; then can its ends never be achieved by the mere force 
of reward and punishment; then no system can prove its 
sufficiency, by showing that it retains the doctrine of retribu¬ 
tion, and must even be held convicted of moral incompe¬ 
tency, if it trusts the conscience mainly to the prudential feel¬ 
ings, without due provision for enlisting the co-operation of 
many a disinterested affection. 

To this objection must any scheme be liable, which repre¬ 
sents the Creator as having made choice of the instrumentality 
of evil. 1 freely admit, that no one urges the personol 
motives to duty with more closeness and force than the 
Kecessarian. Maintaining, with the utmost strictness, the 
connexion of moral cause and effect, teaching the alliance of 
happiness with excellence, and of misery with vice, by a law 
inexorable as fate, he convinces us, that every concession to 
temptation, every relaxation of conscientious effort, is an ad¬ 
dition of wretchedness to our future lot 5 that when the evil 
volition has once passed, no fortuity <?an provide evasion, nor 
any mercy give us shelter; that on the decisions of our will is 
suspended whatever can make our everlasting destination 
blessed. But his doctrine goes on to assure us, that it is only 
to ourselves that our sins create any clear increase of suffer¬ 
ing ; they sre a part of the best possible system, designed for 
the general and shown, by their occurrence, to be clear 
benefits to the world. No love of our fellow-man, then, can 
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be engaged in behalf of duty j let conscience say what it will, 
we hold no power, and incur no risk, of creating injury to 
others; and our sympathies with them cannot reasonably de¬ 
termine any moral choice. No love of God can tender help 
to our feeble virtue: for he is not grieved in our sinsand 
whether, in our conflicts, we succumb or conquer, the issue is 
well-pleasing in his sight. He appears to sustain a relation, 
not of concern, hut of indifference, to our choice j and the 
idea of him, as spectator of the strife, inspires no courage, and 
brings no victory. If it be urged, that these considerations 
are of too high and abstract a kind to influence us in prac¬ 
tice, and that to us our misconduct must always appear in¬ 
jurious to men, and offensive to God j what is this but to 
allow the unfitness of the doctrine to our minds, and to say, 
that it is harmless, in proportion as it remains unrealized ^ It is 
a poor plea for the value of a system to exclaim, " Never mind 
its threatened mischiefs, conscience is too strong for them.” 
The point at which the present argument rests is this, that 
in 90 far as tha doctrine operate.% it dismisses all but the pru¬ 
dential feelings from the service of duty. 

Our conclusion is evident. The spirit of practical Chris¬ 
tianity gives a double suffrage against the scheme which makes 
moral evil the instrument of God j and bids us regard it as his 
enemy. Revelation allies itself with the primitive religion of 
the conscience. 

To the theoretic question, still urged by our wonder and 
solicitude, But whence this foe ?” it has been already said, 
that no answer can be given. All the ingenuities of logic 
and of language, leave it a mystery still: and it is better to 
stand within the darkness in the quietude of faith, than 
vainly to search for its margin in the restlessness of know¬ 
ledge. Were we compelled, for relief of mind, to select 
some definite method of representing the case to our appre¬ 
hensions, I know not any simpler or better conception than 
that of the ancient Platonists;—that the process of creation 
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consisted, not in the origination of matter itself out of no- 
thing, but in the production of form, order, beauty, organi¬ 
zation, life, sentiency, out of matter,—in making it the re¬ 
sidence of mind, the receptacle of experience, and the ser¬ 
vitor of souls : that the Divine hand has manifested illimit¬ 
able hklll, and the Divine love infinite versatility, in the use 
and application of the original material; but that, as it is 
Ihe negative opposite to his positive perfections, its unsus- 
ce[)tibiUty of life and spirit has occasioned the portion of 
evil which deforms the universe, and which, however varied 
and reduced, and, in the higher gradations of being, attenuated 
to the verge of extinction, cannot be utterly annihilated. 
From the large proportion of visible evil, natural and moral, 
that is traceable to disorganization and its related changes, 
this view is easily apprehended, and may indeed be detected, 
in many common forms of thought and speech. If it be not 
true, no better substitute for the truth is within our reach. 
It limits the power of God no more than the rival sclieme : 
for w’erc wc to say, that he became the author of evil, as tlie 
nnavoidable means of ulterior l)enefits, we should admit, that 
only on these terms was the contemplated good producible, 
even by him wliom, in relation to all our measures of force, 
we justly call Omnipotent. It is imposbible to csi'apc, and 
therefore better to confront, the idea of a necessity, re¬ 
stricting the conditions within which the Divine goodness 
operates;—a necessity, mysterious, but not dreadful; nut 
great enough to be subversive of faith, nor trivial enough to 
be reasoned out of sight. I know not why our thoughts 
should not find a residence for this necessity, rather in the 
materials awaiting the (Creative hand, than in any immaterial 
laws, under the mystic title of the Nature of things,” or 
(in other words,) any dark Fate behind the throne. But in 
saying this, I only propose to state the problem in the most 
salutary form, and by no means to offer a solution: mere 
pretension to ideas, where truly wo have none, only excludes 
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iis from the benefits (which are many) of our allotted portion 
of ignorance. I have no sympathy with the confident and 
dogmatic spirit, whi(jh exclaims, “ Let the counsel of the 
Holy One draw nigh, that we may know itand would 
only protest against systems that ‘‘ call evil good, and good 
evil,” that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 

Sin, then, in the sight of God and all good men, is to be 
esteemed an evil, absolutely and everlastingly. We may 
rally the whole power of our nature against it: for it 
destroys our personal security; it irremediably wounds our 
brother; and it puts us in dreary alienation from our Father 
and our Judge. We may let loose our aversion to all that 
offends the conscience, and without metaphysical hesitancy, 
visit it with uncompromising hate ; for so doing, we are in¬ 
dignant with no instrument of Deity; nor do we fall into 
any sentiment at variance with liis. We may yield, with 
entire self-precipitation, to the love of vdialcver things are 
pure and true and good; never fearing tliat our aflcclions 
will become too exclusive for the enlightened children of the 
Highest. When we look into the darker chambers of our 
soul, and discern, asleep or awake, the powers of selfish¬ 
ness, malice, jealousy,—we see therein no nursery of disci¬ 
pline, here God presides lo train us ultimately well; but 
the dreadful dwelling of our familiar fiend who wrestles in 
apostacy with God;—the palace of the penal furies that at 
once tempt and torture us, a place severed by a whole uni¬ 
verse from llcavcji;—tlie inner Hell of our immortal nature, 
so plenteous in solitary agonies, that the audition of outward 
flames populous with tormented beings w'ould only refresh 
us with pity for their woes. The fever of desire, the fires 
of revenge, the gnawing of remorse, still busy in our im¬ 
mortality ; the shame of resuscitated memories; the pas¬ 
sionate yearning after strength with the prostrate conscious¬ 
ness of weakness; the strangeness and desolation of empty 
minds and heated appetites carried to the assemblage of the 
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skies; and gazed on by the pitying eye of a Divine but 
alienated purity,—Oh! what flames can bum into tenderer 
seats of anguisli than these ? And so far from planning and 
willing the lapse of any into such guilt and suft’ering, the 
Great Ruler never ceases to resist to the last, all such delay of 
his benediction and frustration of his desire. He dwells ab¬ 
solutely apart from all creative contact with the evil which 
we arc bound to abhor: he comes before us as a being un¬ 
ambiguously Holy; not in any ultimate and scarce intelligible 
way, but in our plain human sense. His name must be re¬ 
served as the exclusive receptacle of all the excellence and 
beauty, the majesty and tenderness, the purity and justice, 
of which our minds can gather together the ideas. It is no 
figure of speech, that there is joy in heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth ; that part at least of heaven tlmt dwells be¬ 
low and hides itself within our hearts, that portion of God 
that expresses itself through the sanctities of our nature, 
yields to our moral restoration not only a ready welct>me, 
but a mysterious help. When fear has performed its proper 
and only function on a responsible being,—which is, not to 
create holiness, but to arrest guilt; when it has summoned 
us, like the prodigal, to ourselves again; when it has brought 
the mad career to halt, and left us weeping, humbled, pros¬ 
trate in the dust, ciy'ing, “ Lord, help us, we perish — 
then the Divine Spirit dawns on the gloom of our self- 
abasement, and refreshes us with the delicious light of a 
new and purer love: instead of the vain strivings of an ener¬ 
vated will, ^ the restless beating of mere prudence against the 
iron bars of corrupt desire, the gates of the soul are burst 
silently o|)en by some angel affection, and we are free! And 
shall we not, with most devout allegiance, follow our Divine 
Emancipator? nie great work, whicli his holy energy is 
thus ready to carry on within us, he may be discerned con¬ 
ducting every where without us. On the theatre of the uni¬ 
verse he is himself engaged to grapple eternally with Evil, 
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and hurl it from the higher portion of hi$ abode. And so, 
he waits, with his inspiring sympatiiy, to hail every victory 
of our free-will: and by all the filial love we bear him, by 
the generous fear of estrangement fi’om his spirit, by the 
hope of growth in his similitude, we are summoned to enter 
the field of moral confiict,—to stir up the noble courage of 
our hearts, and in the Lord^s own might, do battle with the 
confederate fiends of guilt and woe. There is not elsewhere 
a combat so glorious, or a trophy so divine. 




NOTES. 


A. 


Origin of the Doctrine of Two Principles. 

This prominent place which the doctrine of two principles occupies 
in the later theology of the Persians has procured for that people the 
reputation of being the first to apprehend it; and for Zoroaster the 
credit of assigning to it its due importance in the religious reforma¬ 
tion which he accomplished. So much doubt, however, exists, re¬ 
specting the age in which Zoroaster lived, the nature and extent of 
the change which he introduced, and even on the question whether 
he reidly taught the dualistic scheme at all, tliat he cannot justly 
deprive the Ionian philosojihers of a claim to originah’ty in their 
resort to it. If citlier before the Persian con(|uc'it of the Mcde&,or 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes, this doctrine had been entrusted to 
the Magi, aa conseivators of the national religion, it is difficult to 
account for the omission of so fundamental a tenet in the account 
which Herodotus gives of the Persian theology. The simple mono¬ 
theism which the Father of History descnbe.s, as seeking the moun¬ 
tain top in sacridee, and calling the whole circle of the heavens God,* 
can scarcely be the same with the elaboratt system of dualism, 
attributed by Plutarch to Zoroaster and the Magi;' and the difference 
between the two accounts throws u doubt on the antiquity of the latter 
doctrine in the East. Yet, on the other hand, if we assign to it the 
most recent date of which the ease admits, we must allow that it 
formed part of the popular helUf in the fourth century before Christ; 
in which case, it must have existed, at least in its previous philosophical 

• Ot s' vo/jd^oviTi Ad flip, ^Tfl Tct 6\l/fj\6rara r&v obpto>v itpofialvayrts, ^vtxias 
ipSfip, Tby hvkKov ndpra tov oipopov Ala Kah^rres, i, 131. 

t De hide et Osiridf. § 16, 47. 
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/om, in the fifth. A doctrine, however, which had not yet assumed 
a mythological character, or drawn to itself any external ceremonial, 
might easily escape the notice of Herodotus. The Indian books, which 
contain the same tenet, are thought by Friedrich von Schlegel to have 
borrowed it from Persia ;* and cannot therefore be adduced in separate 
proof of its high antiquity. On the whole, there appears to be no 
evidence of its propagation among any native Oriental people, before 
the brilliant period of art and philosophy in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. 

Even if it should be chronologically incorrect to oifirm, that Ionian 
speculation “anticipated” the oriental religions in their theological 
and philosophical ideas, there is no sufficient reason to deny its in¬ 
dependence and originality. Though the Greek schools did not arise 
till an opening intercourse with Egypt and the interior of Asia afforded 
to their founders the opportunity of borrowing from foreign sources, it 
does not appear that they estimated this advantage highly enough to 
avail themselves of it. Only a truly indigenous philosophy could 
have left such distinct ti-aces of a regular and progressive development, 
beginning with the poetical cosmogonies of a purely mythological 
sera, and growing, under the fostering care of successive teachers, 
into vast speculative systems, bearing a relation, continually more 
obscure and questionable, to the theology which gave them birth. 
Adverting to this natural process, Mr. Thirlwall says: It can excite 
no surprise that in a period such as we are now reviewing, when 
thought and inquiry were stimulated in so many new directions, some 
active minds should have been attrimted by the secrets of nature, and 
should have been led to grapple with some of the great questions 
which the contemplation of the visible universe suggests. There can 
therefore be no need of attempting to trace the impulse by which the 
Greeks were now carried toward such researches^ to a foreign origin. 
But it is an opinion which has found many advocates, that they were 
indebted to their widening intercourse with other nations, particularly 
with Egypt, Phoenicia, and the interior of Asia, for several of the 
views and doctrines which were fundamental or prominent parts of 
their earlier philosophical systems. The result, however, of the 
maturest investigation, seems to show that there is no sufficient ground 

• See his Treatise, Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier: an abstract of 
which, with a translation of the portions relating to the dualistic system, will be 
found In I)v. Prichard’s Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, Book III. 
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even for this conjecture.* On the other hand, it is clear that the 
first philosophers were not whoBy independent of the earlier intel¬ 
lectual efforts of their own countryinen, and that, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, they derived the form, if not, in part at least, the substance 
of their speculations, from the old theogonics and co8mogonies.”t 

The successive evolutions of the Pantheistic principle, and its final 
renunciation by Anaxagoras, are thus succinctly described by Mr. 
Thirl wall: “ Thales evolved his world out of a single simple sub¬ 
stance, (water) to which he attributed the power of passing spontane¬ 
ously through the various transformations necessary for the multi¬ 
plicity of natural productions. But he does not seem to have attempted 
accurately to define the nature of these transformations. And so 
most of his successors, who set out from a similar hypothesis, con¬ 
tented themselves with some vague notions, or phrases, about the 
successive expansions or contractions of the original substance. But 
as the contemplation of animal life had led Anaximenes to adopt air 
as the basis of his system, a later philosopher, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
carried this analogy a step further, and regarded the universe as 
issuing from an intelligent principle, by which it was at once vivified 
and ordered—a rational, as well as sensitive soul—still without recog¬ 
nizing any distinction between matter and mind. Much earlier, how¬ 
ever, Anaximander of Miletus, who floui Lulled not long after Thales, 
and is generally considered as his immediate disciple, seems to have 
been struck by the difficulty of accounting lor the changes which a 
simple substance must be supposed to undergo, in order to produce an 
infinite variety of beings, lie found it easier, in confonmty with 
some of the aucient cosmogonies, to conceive the primitive state of 
the universe as a vast chaos, for which he had no other name tlian 
the infinite,—containing all the elements out of which the world w«« 
to be constructed, by a process of separation and combination, which, 
however, he considered as the result of a motion, not impressed on 
it from without, but inherent in the mass. This hvpothesis, which 
tended to give an entirely new direction to the sptculations of the 
school, seems to have been treated with a neglect which it is difficult 
to explain, and which has raised a suspicion that some less celebrated 
names may have dropped out of the list of the Ionian philosophers. 

• We allude to Ritter (Gescliichte der Philosophic), who (i. p. 159-1 ?8) has 
weighed all the arguments which have been alleged in behalf of this opinion nitli 
an even hand. 

f Tlnilnairs History of Greece, VoJ 11. pp. 1.10, 1JI. 
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But a century after Anaximander, Anaxagoras of Clazomena; revived 
his doctrine with some very fanciful additions, and one very impor¬ 
tant change. He combined the^ principle of Anaximander with that 
of his contemporary Diogenes, and acknowledged a supreme mind, 
distinct from the chaos to which it imparted motion, form, and order. 
The Pantheistic systems of the Ionian school were only indej)endcnt 
of the popular creed, and did not exclude it. The language of Thales 
and Heraclitus, who declared that the universe was full of gods, left 
room for all tlie fictions of the received mythology, and might even 
add new fervour to the superstition of the vulgar. But the system of 
Anaxagoras seems to have been felt to be almost irreconcilable with 
the prevailing opinions, and hence, as we shall find, drew upon him 
hatred and persecution.”* 

In confirmation of the opinions expressed towards the close of this 
Lecture, I cannot refrain from subjoining the following moral esti¬ 
mate of the doctrine of two principles: it is from F. von Schlegers 
Treatise, before alluded to, on the Language and Wisdom of the 
Indians. ” Pantheism inevitably destroys the clistinction between 
good and evil, however strenuously its advocates may contend 
in words against this reproach ; the doctrine of emanatiim de¬ 
presses the moral freedon^ of the will by the idea of an infinite degree 
of innate guilt, and the belief that every being is predestined to crime 
and misery; the system of two principles, and the wtirfare between 
good ajid evil, holds the middle place between these extremes: it 
becomes, itself, a powerful incentive to a similar contest, and a source 
of the purest morality.”! 


• VoL II. pp. 131, 13.-5. 

)• Dr. Prichard’s Translation. Egyp. Myth. pp. 212, 213. 
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B. 

Hebrew Names for the Evil Spirit. 

The mere fact, that no proper names for the Evil Spirit exist in 
the Hebrew lang^ua^^c, except such as areof Apocr}phalor Rabbinical 
creation, is in itself a sufficient proof of the late anti unscriptural 
origin of the belief in his existence. A, glance at an English concord¬ 
ance will make it evident, that the word “Devil,” in the singular 
number, does not occur in our authorized tran&latiori*‘of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is found in the plural in Lev. xvii. 7, 2 Chron. xi. lH, 
Dcut. xxxii. 17, Ps. cvi. 37 ; and in none of these instances can it 
for a moment be supposed that the original word, if used in the sin¬ 
gular, would represent any idea corresponding to the popular notion 
of the Devil, indeed, when the Rabbinical writers needed a Tiame for 
the expression of this idea, they had recourse to other terms than 
those which are found in the verses just cited. In the two latter pas¬ 
sages, the Hebrew word is literally, mighty beings ; it clearly 

denotes false gods, and probably designates them by the title applied 
to them by their votaries; for the name is evidently not contemptu¬ 
ous, and IS indeed radically the same which was applied by the 
Israehtes to Jehovah, and receive? in our version the translation 
Almighty. In the two former jiassages, the word is literally, 

goats, and evidently denotes the heathen deities, typified under the 
loriti of that animal; especially, w'c may suppose, the Egyptian Pan, 
worshipped in tlie Mendesian nome,* with rites the mo&t abominable. 
In Laiah xiii. 21, the emumon translation renders the same word 
satyrs. 

Sovcial names of evil spirits occur in the Talmudical writings: 
and among them are two which are appropriated to the Satanic chief, 
viz., Samael; and Asmod<eus. 'i’he latter is the 

term by wliich the evil spirit is designated in Tubit hi. 8 : and it 
•wx)uld be easy to ‘'how, by a multitude of pa.ssages, that the being to 
whom both these names weie given corresponded to the ‘ Devil” of 
modern Ihcolog), as far as correspondence can be affirmed to exist 
between any two creation" of the imagination. Thus we arc told, in 
words which also show the use of the word Satan a" a generic rather 


* UoilicuCt. lIic'ru^uiLOn. T. I. hb. ii. j' i>li> 


IIlKM* 11. 4(J. 
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than a proper name; " The wicked ang’eJ Samael is prince of all th 
Satans," KIH ^ JlJffin i^KDD.* Again, Jehovali 

is represented as saying to him, undcr^ his title of Angel of Death 
(jTlDrr f have made thee Ruler of the world," "JD1K 

iiiDipiQnp (KO(r/toKpdrt>pa).f The same supremacy is attributed 
to this being under his other name. Thus it is said, that when 
Solomon became too much elated by his prosperity, there was sent 
to him “ Asmodaus, the Prince of evil spirits," H^bD 
D'Tt£^*T4 And with slight variation of phrase he is described as “ the 
devil Asraodseus, the Prince of Spirits," 

KJTrTl"n-§ Buntorf identifies Samael and Asmodscus, on the authority 
of R. Elias; he says, “ Eundem esse Asmodtsum, qui alio nomine 
Rabbinis dicitur Sa7wae/.”|1 And Bertholdt again identifies this being 
with the enemy of the Gospel described in 2 Cor. iv. 4, as 6 Bths toD 
atuyos to6tov ; and in John xiv. 30, as 6 rod K6anov [to^tow] fipx®*' • after 
quoting these phrases, he says “ Apnd Targumistas et Rabbinos oc- 
currit sub nomine Samael.” ^ 

The idea then of which we are in search, is unquestionably of fre¬ 
quent occurrence among the Talmudists. In expressing it thev have 
recourse to new names not found in the Canonical writings Surely 
a strong presumption arises, that the Hebrew ycripturcs did not fur¬ 
nish them with the means of designating the personage about whom 
they discoursed. 


• Elleh Haddebarim rabbit, fol. 302. 2, ap D. L. Berflioldt’s Cliristologia 
Judtcorum Jesu Apobtolorumque setate. § 3G. 

t V.yikra rabba, fol. 151. col. 1. ap. Bertholdt. loc. ctl. 

t Targuni in Eccles. i. 12. ap. Job. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. Talni. & Ilabb. in v. 

§ Aruch ex Rabbotli. ap. Tngbtlbot’s Iltbr. and Tulnmd. flxcrcitations on 
Matt. xii. 24. See albo on Luke xi. 15. 
t| Lex. Chald. loe. rit. 

^ Christologia, lor. cit. 
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c. 


The parallel Passages in the Epistles of Jude and 2 Peter. 

For the sake of those readers of the English Scriptures who may 
not have noticed the remarkable similarity between the Epistle of 
Jude, and the second chapter of the second Epistle of Peter, I sub¬ 
join a comparison of the two. A reference to the Greek Testament 
will make it evident, that the parallelism is fairly exhibited in our 
common translation. My present purpose, at least, will be suffi¬ 
ciently answered by taking the citations thence. 


2 Peter ii. 

1. . . There shall be fal^c teach¬ 
ers among you, who piivily shall 
bring m damnable heresies, even 
denyingthe Lord that bought them, 
and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction. 

3. And through covetousness 
‘.hall they with feigned words 
make meichaiidisc of you: whose 
judgment now of a long time lin- 
gereth not, and their damnation 
slumbereth not. 

4. For if God spared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them 
into chains of darkness, to be re¬ 
set ved unto judgment; 

6. And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, 
condemned them with an over¬ 
throw, making them an cnsample 
unto those that after should live 
ungodly; 


Jude. 

4. For there are certain men 
crept in unawares, who were be¬ 
fore of old ordained to this con¬ 
demnation, ungodly men, turning 
the grace of our God into lascivi- 
ousness, and dLiiying the only 
Loid God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


6. And the angels which kept 
not their fiist estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved 
in everlasting chains under dark¬ 
ness -unto the judgment of the 
great day. 

7. Even as Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah, and the cities about them in 
like manner, giving themselves 
over to foi iiication, and going after 
strange flesh, arc set forth for an 
example, suffeimg the vengeance 
of eternal fire. 
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2 Peter ii. 

10. But chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of un¬ 
cleanness, and despise government. 
Presumptuous are they, self-willed, 
they are not afraid to speak evil of 
digjiities. 

11. Whereas angels, which are 
greater in power and might, bring 
not railing accusation against 
them before the I.(Ord. 

12. But these, as natund brute 
beasts, made to be taken and de¬ 
stroyed, speak e\d of tiie thing’- 
that they understand not; and 
sludl utterly perish in theii own 
corruption 

13. . . Spots they are and ble¬ 
mishes sporting thcn)se]\cs with 
their own deceivings while they 
feast with you. 

17. These are wells without 
water, clouds that arc carried with 
a tempest; to whom the miet of 
darkness is reserved for ever. 

18. For when they speak great 
swelling winds of \anity, they al¬ 
lure through the lusts of the flesh, 

through much wantonness, those 

« 

that were clean escaped from them 
who live in error. 


Jude. 

8. Likewise also these filthy 
dreamers defile the flesh, despise 
dominion, and speak evil of dig¬ 
nities. 

9. Yet Michael the archangel, 
when contending with the Devil 
he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against 
him a railing accusation, but said, 
Tlie Lord rebuke thee. 

10. But the'ie speak evil of 
those things wliich they know not: 
but what they know naturally, as 
brute beasts, in those things they 
coriupt themselves. 

12. The'-c are spots in jour 
feasts of charity, when they feast 
with you, feeding thcin‘>elves wfith- 
ont fear. 

12. Clouds they arc without 
water, carried about of winds ; . . 

1?. ... Wandering stars, to 
vdiomis icserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever. 

1G. These are murmurers, com- 
plainer?, walking after their own 
lusts; and their mouth speaketh 
great swelling words, having men’s 
persons in admiration because of 
advantage. 


Very few readers, it is probable, will rise from the examination of 
this parallelism, without the pci suasion, that the writings betray¬ 
ing it cannot be independent productions ; and without amazement 
at the opinion of Lardner, that “ the similitude of the subject might 
produce,” to such extent, “ a resemblance of style. The design,” he 




continues “ of St. IVtcr and St. Jude wa*- to condemn some loose 
and erroneous Christians, and to caution others ag^ainst them. When 
speaking of the same sort of person®, their style and figures of speech 
would luvvc a great agreement.” ^ Lardner a])pears to slirink from 
attributing to the inspired St. Jude (supposing him to be the later 
^^ritcr) either plagiarism or a needless repetition of instruction, Jlut 
wh)'^ 'ihould hi.s inspiration deter him from such an act ? It rather 
afibrds, as Michaeli-' observes, a conclusive reason for ascribing it 
to him. " For the Holy Ghost,” this author suggests, “ certainly 
knew, while he was dictating the Epistle to St. Jude, that aii Epi.^tle 
of St. retcr, of a like import, already existed. And if the Holy 
Cho®t, notwdthstauding this knowledge, still thought that an Ejiistlc 
of St. Jude was not unnecessary, why shall wc suppose that St. Jude 
him.self would hove been prevented from writing by the '•amc know¬ 
ledge .'‘”1 Till'' argument of the learned German certainly rcudr-i-', it 
unneces'aiy to doubt, with the scrupulous I/avdner, whether St. .Tude 
wmuld eoj))' from a fellow-labourer’s letter : hut then, it also rendeis 
it uni-cccs'-uiy to hchcvr this • for with the peifeet familiarity which 
the llolij (fhof’t jios'.c^'i.d (“while dictating’) with the prcxious 
epistle of Peter, there was no oci‘a.sion whatever for St. Jude to 
have the knowledge too. Indeed so comjiletcly might any degree of 
parallcli'-iu he e\pl<uiied in this ways that no coneeivahle phenomena 
of agreement would furnish the slightest pi oof that the one writer 
had seen the production of the otlier. 

For <'Onie iiT-erutahle rcvUsons, however, all tlie ablest theologians 
,sei in to have declined this easy solution, hy appeal to the memory of 
the Holy Ghost; and to haw been convinced that some mctliod, 
simply human, must he sought, to account for the iiccordancc be¬ 
tween these two epistles. Some have supposed, with Bishop Sher¬ 
lock, that both autliors drew their materials from a common source, 
the imagery and phraseology of whicli they frcelv used. But as 
Eiclihorn lias w'ell observed, “ Bare conjecture is an n&ufficieiit sup¬ 
port for this supposition; in the ahscuee of all trace of any document 

* Cicdililif) of (he (iospcl Ili'roiy Siipiilcment, th. xvi. 

i “ It scenri veiy unlikely tlut St, Jiule should wiite so siiiuldi an epistle, if 
he h.iil seen St. ri-tci’s. Tn that tase, St. Jude would not h.ise 'luHight U need¬ 
ful for him to wiite at all. If he had formed .i design of wriling, uid liad met 
with an epistlt* of one of the aposxU s, very -•aitable lo hi' own thoughts .iinl in¬ 
ti iitinns, I thtnk he would have forborne to wiitc.'’- Cied. Iw., nt. 

t Miihaths’ Introd, to the K, T ih. xvix. set. 2. 
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giving plausibility to the suggestion, by disclosing a source in cora- 
TOOii relation with the corresponding passages of the two epistles.” * 
If this explanation be untenable, nothing remains but to conclude that 
one of the wTiters copied from the other; and this, accordingly, has been 
the general opinion of theologians. This, however, is the only point 
on which critics are agreed: for when the question is proposed, whether 
St. Peter or St. Jude were the original writer, it is curious to observe 
the confidence with which each of the two answers may be returned, 
and the opposite views which may be tajieii of the considerations 
affecting the decision. In the absence of all external evidence, the 
intrinsic character of the two compositions must determine our reply : 
and the chief impression which results from a comparison of them is, 
that St. Jude has expressed his ideas with more succinctness and 
unity; St. Peter with more vagueness and amplification. Appealing 
to this circumstance. Dr. Hug says, “ the critic cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive whicli was the original" it is evident that the passages of 
Peter are periphrases and amplifications;” “the origlnaUty of Jude 
19 clear from the comparison of both authors, and especially from the 
language;” *'Peter had, therefore, the Epistle of Jude before him, 
and in his own manner applied it to his pmpo!5es.”t Michaelis, how¬ 
ever,—who rejects the Epistle of Jude, and says that, “judging by its 
contents,” we “ have no inducement to believe it a sacred and divine 
work,”—ventures on the following confident statements : “ No doubt 
can be made, that the second Epistle of St. Peter was, in respect to 
the Epistle of St. Jude, the original and not the copy :” “ with re¬ 
spect to the date of this (Jude’s) Epistle, all that I am able to assert 
is, that it was written after the second Epistle of St. Peter“ this 
appears from a comparison of the two, which are so similar to each 
other both in sentiments and in expressions, as no two cpi.stles could 
well be, unless the author of the one had read the epistle of the other. 
It is e\ndent therefore that St. Jude borrowed from St. Peter both 
expressions and arguments, to which he himself has made some few 
additions.”! 

After reading these positive statements on either side, we are 
struck with the justice of the following remark of Eichhorn’s : refer¬ 
ring to the differences between the two epistles in rc.spcct to their 

* liichhorn’s EinleiUmg in das neiie Testament, viii. .'J. 

i Dr. J. L. Hug’s rntrodnetinn to tin New Tc^ta^lc>nt: transKitcd hy Dr. VV.'iit. 
,Scr. 161), 170. 

J Marsh’s Miebaeliv ih. xxviii. sec. 1, ili. xxix. sec. 2, .'5. 
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style, he sa)'^s; '* Thefce phenomena admit of a twofold explanation. 
Peter might be regarded as the original and Jude as the copy; inas¬ 
much ap, in the process of revision, a writing may become more per¬ 
fect in the expression and disposition of the ideas: tlic &u]'eiiluities 
will naturally he retrciiclied, the marcli of the thoughts become 
quicker, the diction moie choice ; the copyist having the matter all 
before him, and being able to direct his attention exclusively to the 
lorni which it shall assume. But with just as much truth we might 
turn round and say,—Jude was tlie original, whom Peter illustrated, 
arnjjhficd, and paraphrased. In the process, the st3’lc lost its unity, 
its (•ompHCtne‘'S. its clear outline : the paraphiast inteirupted the 
succession of thoughts with several foreign ideas ; and the exposition 
of the ‘'ubjcct thus htcatue more obscure, prolix, and disoiderly. 
Who can decide hetwocn these two possibilities?” 

Thi'. acute author does not, however, consider the piobleui of im¬ 
possible solution. The suspense in which its difliciilty liokls us, con¬ 
tinues, lie oh«erves, “ only '=so long as we confine ourselves ineiely to 
a mutual compaiiMm of the parallel passages. If we look at them 
111 their relation to the wliole of St. Pcter’.s second epistle, w’c find a 
reason for conduding that Jude is original, Peter tlie copykt. The 
author of the i>c(Offd thapfer of Peter does not stand, as a waiter, on 
his own giouiid ; if he did, his mode of wilting would be the same 
as in the and iJiird chapters, which, lio\yc\er, is not the case. It 
is clear that w’e cannot «ii»ply to Jude tliis test of originality, derived 
from consistency of style; for we po‘>sess no other composition of 
liis, with which to compare his epistle. Yet there is a compactness 
and unity m his writing, from which its independent character may 
he inferred. Whoever is content to take up the thoughts of others, 
yet not without introducing something of his oyvn, is easily drawn 
aside by accessory ideas; by which the definite outline of a com¬ 
position is lost. This is by no means the case in the epistle of 
Jude.” ** 

It is generally admitted, then, that these two productions, as far 
as their topics coincide, constitute but one authoiity; and we shall 
follow, I think, the most judicious cntici«m, if we astigu tliat au¬ 
thority, whatever it may be, to the epistle of Jude. Whence, then, 
did he derive his knowledge of such circumstauccs as those which 
are mentioned in the sixth and ninth vcr«es, respecting ” the angels 
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which kept not their first estate,” and “Michael the archang-el con¬ 
tending with the Devil” “about the body of Moses?” There arc 
but three supposablc source^*; immediate personal inspiration; the 
Hebrew Scriptures; or some nou-canonical and unautboritativc 
work. 

The first of tliesc .suppositions I do not find to be maintained by 
any creditable theological writer; and it may be dismissed with the 
following remarks of Michaclis ;—“ The dispute between Michael 
and the Devil about the body of Moses, has by no means the ap¬ 
pearance of a true history: and the author of our epistle has not 
even hinted that he knew it to be true by the aid of Divine inspira¬ 
tion, or that he distinguished it from other Jewish traditions. On 
the contrary, he has introduced it as part of a story, with which his 
readers were alreaily acqiiainlod : he docs not appear to have liad 
any other authority for it, tlian they themselves luid : nor does the 
part which he has quoted at all im])lv, cither that he him‘'elf doubted, 
or that he wdshed his readers shoidd doubt, of the other parts of 
it.”* 

The second supposition, that the writer makes no allusion, onthc'sc 
points of ccloati d history, to any thing beyond the Old Ttstainenl, 
is so universally regarded as untt'nahle, that even Lardner’s great au¬ 
thority will hardly avail to procure it any furtlier attention. In what 
part of the Hebrew Scriptures St. Jude obtained his information re¬ 
specting tlic fallen angels, Larduer, while deploring a like omission 
on tlie part of liis predecessors, ha.s neglected to explain. And 
when, in order to connect the story v)t Michael and tlve Devil with 
Zaeh, iii. 1—3, he is obliged to construe “ the body of Moaeft,'’ 
into the IsracUlish people, it surely becomes evident that the con¬ 
sideration of this j)assage never fully engaged his incomparable judg¬ 
ment. 1 Happily, Lardner’s is a reputation of which there is no ncid 
to bo economical; and even theologictd opponents cannot apply to 
him the description which, with some truth and more severity, they 
have given of Mr. Wakefield, as a “ .scliolar, who was great among 
Unitarians, but not among scholars — 

“ Quern l)it. teifjuu boimiii ruru li.u jniroi ; et idem 
Indignor, ciU(iiido<\ue liuiius duniiitnt Iloiiicnis 

There remains, tlien, but the third supposition, that St. Jude de- 

* Mar->h'j Mitliaelis, eh. wik. see. i. 

I Foi a suificiunl lefiit'ilion of Lardiier's mterjuetation, see the lasl-cilcd sce- 
t.on of Maish’s MiilMC’lis. 
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rived these notices of the supernatural world from some apocryphal 
and traditional work. And we need the less scruple to admit this, as 
he himself intimates the fact, in the fourteenth verse, where he re¬ 
fers to the Book of Enoch. This work professes to he extant in the 
Ailthiopic language; and the copies of it contain the passage cited 
by St. .Tude : and whatever doubts may attach to Bishop Lawrance’s 
opinion, that we have it substantially as it was originally written 
shortly before the time of Christ, the citations from the “ Book of 
Enoch," by Syncellus, and the references to it by both Greek and 
Tjatin Fathers, are too numerous and ancient, to leave it question¬ 
able that such a work existed, and was in use not long after the 
Christian era, and probably before. Hug gives this account of it:— 
“ The Book of Enoch, in fact, was full of Jewish, Tlieurgical, and 
Magical reveries, as indeed the character of the person, to whom 
this writing was ascril)cd, required it to be. According to Eupo- 
Icmus, lie is said to have been the inventor of A-strology, or rather a 
scholar of the Angels in this science, who initiated him into the 
mysteries of it; for he had at one time obtained a mission to the 
Angels, on which occasion he probably received their instruction. 
But It did not suffice, that he w'as acquainted with the course of the 
planets, the position of the Heavens, and their signification; but 
be bkowise, as the Jews and other Easterns maintained, learned 
in addition from the heavenly natures, the art of prognostication, 
character'^, offerings, purifications, lustrations, and other things of 
this description, which he imparted to mankind. According to the.se 
ideas, which were entertained of him far and wide among Jews, Ara¬ 
bians, and others, we can easily determine, to w'hat sort of lite¬ 
rature his writings must belong. The remains of it, which we find 
in the Church-Fathers also, do not deceive this expectation." 

Though this is the only Apocryphal production to which St. Jude 
refers by name, Origen informs us, in a passage already cited, that 
the adventure between Michael and the Devil was taken from a work 
entitled ’AvdXT/ipis or 'Avd^aais TOW Mwir^ws. “ From a comparison of the 
relation in this book with St. Jude's quotation," Pa.ys Michaelis, 
" he was thoroughly per.«uaded. that it was the book from which 
St. Jude quoted. This he B'^serts without the least hesitation; and 
in consequence of this persuasion, he himself has quoted the As¬ 
sumption of Moses, as a work of authority, in proof of the tempta- 


* flag’s IiilioifuLlioii, see. 17.'>. 
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tion of Adam and Eve by the Devil. But as he has quoted it 
merely for this purpose, he has given us only an imperfect account 
of what this book contained, relative to the dispute about the body of 
Moses, One circumstance, however, he has mentioned, which is 
not found in the epi^jtlc of St. Jude, namely, that Michael reproached 
the Devil with having possessed the serpent which seduced Eve. 
In what manner this circumstance is connected with the dispute 
about the body of Moses will appear from the following considera¬ 
tion. The Jews imagined the person of Moses was so holy, that 
God could find no reason for permitting him to die: and that no¬ 
thing but the sin committed by Adam and Eve in paradise, which 
brought death into the world, was the cause why Mo'ses did not live 
for ever. The same notions they entertained of some other very 
lioly persons, for instance of Isai, who, they say, was delivered to 
the angel of death, merely on account of the sins of our first parents, 
though he himself did not deserve to die. Now in the dispute be¬ 
tween Michael and the Devil about Moses, the Devil was the accuser, 
and demanded the death of Moses. Micliacl tlicrefore replied b' 
him, that be himself was the cause of that sin, which alone could 
occasion the death of Moses. IIow very little such notions as these 
agree, either with the Christian theology, or with Moses’ own 
writings, it is imnecesary for me to declare.” * 

The direct testimony of Origen should be taken in connexion 
with the well-known fact, that thi.s story of Michael and the Devil 
is one of the standing traditions of the Jewish people; tlie invention 
of a remote antiquity; and repeated e‘’er since by a multitude of 
Rabbinical writers. A specimen of the legend may he found by the 
curious in the section of Michaelis, from which I have quoted the 
foregoing passage. With respect to the reception which we mu^t 
give to such an alleged fact, the same author observes—" It liet 
without the circle of human experience; and therefore it cannot he 
attested by any man, unless he has either divine inspiration, or has 
intercourse with beings of a superior order. Consequently, whoever 
was the author of the apocryphal book, from which the quotation 
was made, his account cannot possibly command absent.”t 'Tins 
remark evidently applies, not only to the story of Michael, but to the 
tradition of the Fallen Angels; which, there is every reason to bc- 

• Marsh’s Michaoli-), ch. x\lx. see. 1. 

t Marsh’s .Mk h. 1<h. ut. 
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lieve, must have been derived from a like apocryphal source; espe¬ 
cially as we have the express assurance of Tertullian, that the Book 
of Enoch treated of the nature, offices, and fate of fallen Beings.* * * § 
This author, then, has unquestionably “ made use of Jewish ma¬ 
terials, which have no existence but in apocryphal books,”! and 
therefore no claim on our belief. I know of no other method of 
vindicating the quotation,” .says Michaelis, " than by supposing 
that St. Jude considered the whole story, not as a real fact, which 
either he himself believed, or which he required his readers to believe, 
but merely as an instructive fable, which served to illustrate the doc¬ 
trine which he himself inculcated, that we ought not to speak evil 
of dignities.Hug resorts to an explanation of this kind; and 
conceives that St. Jude employs apocryphal weapons of persuasion, 
as ])cst adapted to confound the Heretics whom he assai]ed.§ It 
may be .‘•o : Imt if liis illustrations and examples from the superna¬ 
tural world be thus destitute of intrinsic authority and truth, and 
vr mtist he heretics before we can feel their force, what becomes of the 
orthodox doctrine of fallen Angel** ? 

* l)e hdbitu mulier, c. 3. De Idolnt. i*. 4. pt 15. De rultu fa'iniiiar. c. 10, as 
by Hug, ict. 175. 

j- Hitlihorii’s r.iul. \iij. 4. § 29(J. 

I too. (it. Muh.ielis atlili. a hint, which may peihap'; be as appropriate in 
liiigland as in (loimaiiy : “ To the tio«trine, which St. Jude incule.ites by this 
•pioUtion, th.it we ought not to hpeok cmI of dignities, not esen of the iallcn 
angels, hut that we should leave judgment to God, I have no objection. And I 
really think, that they transgress the bounds of propriety, who make it their 
business, cither in the pulpit or in their writings, to represent the devil as an ob¬ 
ject of detest,ition; since, notwithstanding his fall, he is still a being of a supe¬ 
rior Older. This leminds me of a certain oriental sect, which Niebuhr met with 
in the neighbourhood of the river Zab, in Assyria, and which, for the same leason 
as that which I have just assigned, will not sutfer any one to speak evil of the 
devil." 

§ toe. Lit. 
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Pain aflcctb us, as it comes near to us. The war or famine, 
or any other calamity that afflicts a nation afar off, is but a 
vague report or a distant ruinoui ; it may not pass unheard, 
but comparatively it is unfelt. It requires that grief shall 
toucli and sting us in our selfishness; tliat w'c may know 
fully and truly what it inflicts on others. And it is thus that 
God at once rebukes and cures our insensibility, by bringing 
loss and sorrow home to our own souls: the withered gourd 
wrung tears from the surly and unamiable ]»rophet: but the 
prospect of Nineveh with her mighty pojmlation in aslics 
liad nothing with which to touch the fountains of his sorrows. 

Admitting as I thus do that there is much of solfisliiiess in 
our nature, yet persuaded that therein also much of sympathy 
and mercy in it, taking cither the character of God, or that 
of man as a criterion, I have long regarded the belief of eter¬ 
nal punislirnciit as one of those moral paradoxes which you 
cannot deny, and for which you cannot account. Most of 
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human creatures, so far as they accord with their humanity, 
shrink from inflicting or beholding pain; and when they 
can inflict it wantonly, or behold it without compassion, we 
can pronounce on them no sentence of deeper reprobation 
than to call them inhuman. We tread not knowingly on the 
crawling worm ; we hear not insensibly the inarticulate voice 
of the sick and dumb animal: and yet many of us who 
would not look unmoved on the last spasms of an expiring 
dog, can believe that God regards with ruthless sternness the 
eternal tortures of numberless eternal spirits. We cannot gaze 
without compassion on the tear in the infant’s speechless eye, 
and yet some of us can believe that God has created such 
beings to look up through all eternity from hopeless torture. 
We cannot think on the racks by which tyrant-man has tor¬ 
tured his brother-man—on the dungeons in which he has im¬ 
prisoned him, and shut out from him the sun of heiucn and 
the breath of nature, without a feeling of repugnance and a 
sentiment of indignation, and yet Christi^ms can believe that 
God, whom they call “ the good, the merciful,” has con¬ 
structed for his creatures means of undying anguish and dun¬ 
geons of boundless darkness, where the smile of hope never 
gleams, where the light of mercy never comes. We lament 
war, and yet, if orthodox, we believe that God maintains in 
his dominions regions of everlasting warfare; wc lament the 
madness and abuse of passion, and yet, if orthodox, wc must 
believe that God allows that madness and abuse to be eter¬ 
nalized in all their extreme malignity. We lament physical 
and mental sufFering; excejit on the visitation of mercy none 
of us would desire to go through the lazar house, where 
despair and anguish lie low together, where the head is heavy 
and the pulse is fevered ; or through those asylums which give 
refuge to humanity in its last calamity, and its worst; and 
yet, if orthodox, we can believe that God perpetuates through¬ 
out everlasting ages the worst evils of the body, the fiercest 
passions, and the most awful madness of the soul. And yet 
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this great, this glorious universe is his—‘is his workmanship— 
it came not up in a night, it is not to perisli in a night—the 
earth is long to be green, and the heavens are to be liright. 
Throughout the space that has no limit, throughout the time 
that has no end, the stars are to shine, and systems are to 
move onward in their unmeasured and tlieir trackless glory. 
And yet, if orthodox, we must believe there is an endless 
hell whose smoke of torment must ascend for ever against 
their brightness. These, the works of God’s hands, arc 
marred—the majesty of his power defeated—Paradise is 
made a wilderness, and hell is made populous. If we think 
of the world with any degree of realising truth, we shall feci 
this result to he most tremendous, end w’c sludl wonder tl'al 
God wdtli infinite jiow’cr should have created such a lovely 
universe to be defaced ; tli.it he should have peopled it with 
such capacities for good, to be exercist d foi ever only in the 
production of cmI ; that he should have given them immense 
and eternal capacities only to be immense and eternal fa- 
pacitics for misery. This, if true, is the greatest miracle and 
the greatest mystery unquestionably m the divine govern¬ 
ment. 

This subject committed to my cliargc I feel to be truly 
solemn and awful. Next to tlic idea of a God, that of a 
future state is the most important. The character we ascribe 
to God operates on our own, or is created by it; and so 
our conceptions of the future life reacts on human conduct, 
and human sentiments. We may sec tins painfully in the 
mistakes and abuses wdtli which harsh views of the future 
life have clouded the Christian church, and poisoned the 
heart of Christendom, These gloomy sentiments from many 
robbed religion of solace, and the breast of peace. I have 
seen beings maddened and convulsed by visions of Calvi* 
nism. I have heard them long for annihilation as a consum¬ 
mation most desirable—not in the remorse of sin, but in the 
tortures of superstition.—I have seen them look forward with 
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pleasure to the church-yard turf under which they were to 
rest for ever from their troubles, and sleep in peace their 
eternal sleep.^’ Tliis sombre belief has at once desolated 
and darkened earth. Faith it has turned to a boundless fear; 
the dread of the future it makes the bitterness of the j)resent, 
and is equally the parent of stern self-infliction, or of remorse¬ 
less intolerance. It was this that in older days drove the 
ascetic to the desert; that made nature and the face of his 
fellow hateful to him; that filled his ferocious solitude with 
unearthly terrors; that trained, instead of a saint, a theolo¬ 
gical savage; it was this which aroused religious wars; which 
infused into these wars a spirit of fury; that demonised hu¬ 
manity ; that made a most merciful nature a stranger to 
mercy: it was this which brought man in nearest resem¬ 
blance to that vile and wicked being whom his worst and 
blackest passions had formed: it was this belief that tore 
out the heart of flesh and put in its place the heart of stone— 
a heart which no appeal could soften, and which no appeal 
could move. It was not until there Was a hell without hope, 
that there was a heart without mercy. I believe it to be 

m 

quite capable of proof, that no mere woildly wickedness has 
ever cursed mankind with so many sufferings as the belief of 
this doctrine; that has ever heaped on them so many cruelties, 
and made them agents of cruelties in return. Why have wars 
for religion ever been the worst ? Tlie reason is obvious: 
the soldiers of religion are not soldiers of flesh; the sol¬ 
diers of religion enter into no earthly service; they enlist 
under the god of battles and of vengeance. It is against the 
hated, and the vile, and the accursed, and the lost, they carry 
destruction; they are but the executioners of the righteous 
decrees of God, and theirs are the championship of piety, 
and the chivalry of heaven. When the weak contend with the 
weak, mutual need begets mutual mercy: but when the 
natural ferocity of passion assumes the authority of God, and 
clothes itself with the armour of the skies, the gulf in which 
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all charity is buried, is broad and unfathomable as that which 
is commonly placed between heaven and hell. This belief 
was one of the main causes of the most horrible religious 
persecutions. It was not until the generous and gentle sen¬ 
sibility of the religious nature was debased by coarse picturings 
of physical tortures and of endless miseries, that the sacer¬ 
dotal arm l^ecame terrible as death, and the sacerdotal spirit 
was drenched in wrath as dire and unrelenting as that which 
they fashioned beyond the grave. Before priestly and popu¬ 
lar imaginations God became an awful punisher. They cre¬ 
ated in heaven a throne of inexorable judgment, and from 
that throne the w'orcl of fate went forth whieh could but once 
be spoken, and cut off hope for ever. They freed themselves 
from human compunctions, and emulated the stern despo¬ 
tism which they preached or believed. Fear is the parent of 
cruelty—and in religion, as in character, the slavish spirit is 
ever the most unfeeling. The truth is, that wdiether in idea 
or in act, familiarity with torture stupities the heart and in¬ 
durates the senses. That frequent contemplation of pain 
destroys sympathy, and that pain, when once it can be care¬ 
lessly seen, can be easily inflicted, are facts which observation 
lias placed beyond tlic need of argument, and experience 
beyond the reach of contradiction. 

In this Lecture I propose two objects:—First, to state my 
views on moral retribution, w'hich in essentials I apprehend 
are those of Unitarians in general: Secondly, to examine the 
arguments which are advanced in favour of eternal tortiuse, 
and to state my reasons for not believing them. I shall try 
to the utmost of my power to condense what I liave to say, 
but I hope for your indulgence in return, if on a subject of 
such compass—on which so many volumes have been witten 
—there should be some omissions. Tlie end of this or any 
other lecture can never be to expound an important topic in 
all its completeness, so much as to suggest and excite inquiry 
concerning it. 
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I. I shall, in the first place, enter on the positive section 
of my lecture; and on this point, I am sorry to say that the 
frequent re-assertion of mistakes regarding our doctrines will 
put me to the painful necessity of much repetition. 

1.—I commence with a few remarks on the nature of sin. 
One essential cliaracteristic on which we have insisted—and 
we believe what wc have asserted—is, that sin is a deep 
spiritual injury. The source of it is in the soul j it is the 
dark corruption of an evil heart. This I take to be one of 
the greatest and profoundcst revelations of Christ, one which 
places liim infinitely above all other moral teachers, and which 
makes Christianity the highest scheme of moral duty. False 
religions and false philosophies have been all at variance with 
this inward sense of duty. They have contrived numberless 
inventions as substitutes for it, or devised most ingenious 
means,to nullify it. Priesthoods, with most imposing autho¬ 
rity and mystical influence, liave oflfered all sorts of spiritual 
panaceas to ease the wounded conscience. Ceremonies, with 
all graceful gesture and solemn import, have presented their 
beauty to the senses, and their spell to the fancies of super¬ 
stition. Sacrifices without number—from the turtle-dove to 
the hecatomb; from the scape-gont driven to the desert, to 
the human being slaughtered to God; from the blood of life 
swelling round a thousand altars of vengeance, to the flowers 
and the fruits that w'erc heaped upon the altars of mercy—all 
these have been tried to make religion for the senses, to make 
religion a flattery and delusion ; but all W'ere not sufficient; 
conscience is stronger than rituals, and to that conscience, to 
that spirit of God in the soul of man, Christ came; to that 
he was the Apostle and to that he preached. Christ went at 
once into the soul; he pierced the veil of sophistries and 
deceits by which men are ingenious to discover excuses to 
cover their selfishness and their wrong doings; he went to 
the seat of the evil, and struck at once to the root of bitter¬ 
ness. Others baptized with water, cleansing merely the out- 
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side, but he baptized with fire and the holy spirit, going to 
the innermost thoughts of the heart and the veins;—others 
preached on the keeping of feast-days and fast-days, but he 
taught of that God who is not tlie Lord of times or seasons, 
but the God of life in every hour—the God of the whole 
universe in every motion;—others called men to go to the tem¬ 
ple, Christ called them to go into their closets and commune 
with their hearts;—others told them to wash their hands, 
Christ exhorted tliern rather to cleanse their sj>irits ;—others 
told them to fear men who could kill the body, Christ warned 
them not to fear man who could only kill the body, but to 
fear God wdio could kill the soul as w^ell as the body. He was 
truly the prophet of eternity—the preacher for eternity. He 
was truly the preacher of the invisible, and the herald of it— 
lie needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew w hat 
w’as in man—ho required no testimony, for lie liad the know¬ 
ledge of humanity in liis own nature deej) and true, but 
guiltless—and he spake out of the fullness of Ids oivn full 
heart: it was therefore that he spake as never man spake: 
it was therefore that the common people heard liun gladly— 
for his wmrds had power to those thoughts and afiections 
which arc native to bosoms of all men; it was tlicrcfore that 
he spake with authority, and not as the sciibes: for they 
discoursed on the traditions of the fathers, hut he appealed 
to the inspirations of God—they spake of what had been 
written on tables of stones, but he spoke of what had been 
written on the fleshy tables of tlic heart. Others made sin 
to consist in resistance to the priest or U> the king—but 
Christ showed it to be an alienation of the soul from God, the 
apostacy of the conscience from its own sense of duty. It 
is that which is within, he taught, that defiles the man; a 
man may wash his hands seven times a-day, hut not once 
cleanse his heart; he may often W'ash his hands, and yet never 
in innocency. He show'ed that sepulchres might be beautified 
outside, and inside be only rottenness and eon option.—His 
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apostles learned of him this most profound, most divine phi¬ 
losophy, and so they preached it to the world. To he car¬ 
nally minded, says Paul, is death j to bo spiritually minded is 
life and peace. Whatsoever, says the same apostle, a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap; he that soweth to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the 
spirit, shall of the spirit reap everlasting life. Lust, (or evil 
desire,) saith Saint James, when it hath conceived, bringeth 
forth sin, and sin, when it is finislied, bringeth forth death. 
This is the gospel doctrine on the inwardness and spirituality 
of sin; and we preach no other gospel, and we teach no other 
doctrine. A solemn consequence attaches to our view winch 
is also powerfully enforced in the New Testament scriptures, 
but which the vicarious scheme tends directly to subvert— 
I mean the personal nature (jf transgression. Sin we hold to 
he no transferable quality, and this was most lucidly proved 
here by one of my brother lecturers. AVith the sinner liini- 
sclf lies the guilt; with liim wlio contracts it it must lie; 
it cannot be acquired by imputation, nor can it be punished 
by imputation. If one doctrine be more clearly taught in 
scripture than another, it is tliis, that the offender shall be 
answerable only for liis own sins; and for these, as surely as 
there are a conscience, a future world, and a God, he must 
he answerable.—Every man, our Saviour declares, shall be 
judged according to his own works. Every one of us, the 
Apostle Paul asserts, shall give an account of himself to God. 
But no, saith orthodoxy, you must also be answerable for 
Adam, and upon your head must be a guilt that darkened 
the very dawn of creation; and so upon this principle guilt 
should descend from sire to son; the later we arc in ex¬ 
istence, the more tremendous should be-this growing moun¬ 
tain of imputation, until the last man should sink under the 
burden of all the crime which had been from the first man to 
himself.—^We are told that Unitarians make light of sin. But, 
I ask, what does orthodoxy make of justice ? And I further 
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ask, wliat docs it make of scripture ’ If there were a judge 
on earth wlio decided as orthodoxy decides, he would be 
scouted as a monster: if there were a code of laws which 
contained such a standard, ilic common moral sense of man¬ 
kind would reject it; nay, there is not a tribe of savages 
in the liabitable world so blind to the idea of ju«tice as not 
to rejiel the dogma of imputed and eternal punishment. And 
yet we are gravely told that God thus acG, and that the 
Bible thus teaches; we arc constantly rebuked as wanting in 
faith and humility, because we can find no such principles in 
eitlier providence or the Bible. The plain declaration of 
the prophet Ezekiel contains the spirit of both. “ Tlie soul 
tliat sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither sliall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son; tlie righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him/’ As 
certainly as we ha\e a moral sense, as surely as we can dis¬ 
cern between right and wrong, wc are compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge the one and utterly to repudiate the other. Give but 
tlic conscience justice, let common sense have but the slight¬ 
est voice in the decision, and you might as easily attempt to 
gain a man’s assent to the broadest of contradictions, even to 
the admission that a part is equal to the whole, or that two 
and two are five, as to feel guilty for another man’s crime, to 
feel remorse for another man’s wrong-doing, to be penitent or 
bumble for that in which we had no participation, or to con¬ 
fess the justice of punishment by a sentence uhich made him 
criminal before his existence. On the moral njuries of tlius 
forcing men to contradict the first dictates of their nature, of 
destroying the personality of virtue on the one side by an im¬ 
puted righteousness, and the personality of sin on the other by 
an imputed guilt, I intend not here to enlarge: but one evil I 
will just allude to; I mean the wrong it does to truth of senti¬ 
ment. Feelings in their real existence which are most excel¬ 
lent and most beautiful, it distorts and fidsifies. There are no 
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virtues on earth that bring men nearer to heaven than humility 
and repentance. To be humble with a true humility is to be in 
the likeness of Christ; to be penitent with a true repentance 
is to be an object of rejoicing even to tlie angels of heaven: 
but when wc hear it said that we are to be of lowly mind on 
account of inherited corruption, and penitent for imputed sin; 
when we try to force ourselves into emotions which are not 
native to the soul, unconsciously we undermine its simplicity 
and sincerity, and instead of virtues which must be of spon¬ 
taneous growth, or not exist at all, we have sickly abortions 
of sentiment that arc false, because unnatural; strained efforts 
that are at eternal war with experience; and high-sounding 
phrases that arc as empty as echo and as cold as the frozen 
blast. Perversions like Ihcsc are aliuobt worse tlian ^i(•cs, 
for vices, though tliey rnar the life, may leave the iru>ral judg¬ 
ment its integrity. Wlicrc there is true conviction there may 
be amendment, but when tlie inward sense is itself diseased, 
the case is all but hopeless. Wliatcvcr be tim evil of sin, 
whatever be its punislimcnt; wliethcr tlic evil be infinite or 
limited, whether the })umshriient be eternal or temporal, 
let us at least beware of weakening tiiat sentiment on 
which all morality is founded, the deep sense of personal 
responsibility. Unitarian views are often described as 
being unfavourable to spirituality; but if by spirituality I 
am to understand the inward life of man, the activity of his 
mental and moral energies, then I think these views eminently 
spiritual. Tlie si)irit of man is their great subject, and the 
spirit of God in the human, their great agency of salvation. 
Within the soul itself they place moral salvation or moral 
destruction, and within the soul itself they place the elements 
which constitute one or the other, the sense of guilt which 
makes its hell, the conscious holiness which makes its heaven. 
This inward power of conscience is the true distinction of 
spiritual life; and the righteous submission to it in our own 
hearts, we maintain, is the faith which justifies; a faith which 
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is an indwelling vitality which consists not in forming propo¬ 
sitions about God and Christ, and in enforcing them or sub¬ 
mitting to them, but in making God and Christ realities in 
our secret thoughts ; in confidence on the worth of goodness, 
in allegiance to duty, and in trust in the power and immor¬ 
tality of truth. 

‘2. Next I affirm that sin is evil, and that sin is punishable; 
and our doctrines make not light of the evil, or disguise the 
awfuhicss of the punishment. Sin is evil: we deny not that; 
how could we ? It is an eternal truth written on the heart 
and life of man, proved witli unequivocal and gloomy evi¬ 
dence in tlic whole history of the world. Sin is evil to the 
iiidividual; evil in the suflV’rings it prepares for him, and a 
still greater evil when it hardens him bc}ond suffering. 
Each one of us will judge this question for himself according 
to his degree of moral sensibility, aiul according to the 
cireurnstarjces of his mural history ; but whatever be that 
sensibility, or whalcver be tliat history, our moments of 
ino^t profound anguish hav'c ever been those iu which we 
hav'c felt the shameful consciousness of wrong thoughts or 
wrong actions. Not, it is true, when the evdl passions or evil 
deeds i^old their tyrannical sw'ay ov'er us, but when the spell 
wa-i gone, when tlie mind’s eye grew clear, and the hour of 
reflection came with sorrow, and the sad pale light spread 
over the hand-writing on the wall, from which conscience 
might shrink hut could not fail to read. The wrorst, the most 
hardened, the most degraded of human creatures, those whom 
the world may think have bidden farewell to conscience, have 
moments in the dark silence of thought wdicn the sword of 
remorse with all its poisoned tortures sinks into their wounded 
bosoms. And in such hours, it is not outward loss, or out¬ 
ward suffering, but inw'ard agony that afflicts them most; it 
is not that they have sunk into the dregs of pov'erty; it is not 
that they have been reduced to dependence and exposed to 
insult; it is not that pride passes them with cold and wither- 
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ing scorn ; it is not that pity and hope seem banished from 
their path; that all appear to frown upon them ; that exter¬ 
nally for them there is no longer peace on earth or light in 
heaven—^it is, that the brightness and the freshness of their 
own hearts are gone; that sacred affections are a waste; that 
conscience, when not silenced into apathy, is enraged into an 
accuser; that their own respect is lost beyond recovery, and 
no delusion, however self-deceiving, can again restore it. The 
heart-consuming grief, the wrath and tribulation treasured up 
in a life of sin, the righteous judge of the earth alone can 
know. And these are all the more bitter if that life had ever 
been blessed with holier associations. There is a courage 
which can repel the scowl of others; there is a pride, a mad¬ 
ness, if you will, which can despise their opinions, or feel in¬ 
dependent of their esteem; there is a fortitude which can en¬ 
dure physical suffering to its last infliction; but there is no¬ 
thing in time, in place, or in circumstance, which can fortify 
us against our own thoughts, against our own feelings, and 
especially the feelings of the divinity within us, that struggle 
to the last for empire over evil; that come ever and ever to tell 
us of what we had of good or might have had; that haunt us 
with reproach and sorrow when we have become traitors to our 
better nature. Not to speak of conscience with its stinging 
sense of violated conviction; not to speak of wasted time, ruined 
power, and a wreck of hopes; to say nothing of alienation 
from God, and the fear of a future world, I can conceive of 
memory dwelling on spots, which once were spots of light, 
becoming the tormentor of a fallen soul, the vindicator of 
duty and of God; I can conceive of one looking back from 
the bare desolateness of sin to a youth that once had been 
pure, full of joy and full of virtue, to homes that had been 
glad with every affection that sweetens life, to sabbaths that 
had repose for the stainless spirit, and prayer for unpolluted 
lips; gazing with breaking hearts and weeping eyes over a 
part marked. with vice and misery, that had been a future 
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<<lorioiis with promise; all this I can conceive in connection 
with even the felon in his cell, or with some wretch whose 
cough, like a knell of despair, awakens the midnight silence 
of the street, whose latest pang is spent in some hidden re¬ 
treat of filth and sorrow, of sin and loathsomeness. 

I need not say that sin is a great social evil. The fact is 
urged upon us with too painful a pressure, both from history 
and observation. Take the history of governments and na¬ 
tions ; wars and bloodshed stain the record over its whole ex¬ 
tent. And whence are these, but from the struggle and 
rivalry of selfish and sinful passions ? From whence, says 
the apostle .Tames, come wars and fightings among you; 
come they not hence, even of your lusts ? From these w'e 
have had the oppression of strength against right. From 
these we have had the tyrannies and cruelties with which they 
surrounded their thrones of iron despotism; with which they 
made the glory of self the affliction of millions; w'ith wfflich 
so far as their power extended, they have been the scourges 
and the curses of mankind. From these we had the hatred 
one nation against another, men arrayed against each other 
to hew each other dovim, doing all iniquities, when interest or 
ambition called for them, enslaving one another, and selling 
one another, unmindful of all the claims of fraternity in the 
din of faction, and losing the sense of their common hu¬ 
manity in the difference of clime or the colour of the skin. 
Take the history of laws. I shall not allege those of the 
criminal code which until very recently made even Christian 
and enlightened countries vast arenas of legii’ised assassina¬ 
tion : which spread a reign of terror over the face of empires, 
making the scaffold and the gibbet their principal symbols of 
civilization, and multiplying to enormous extent the very 
crimes, which, pretending to punish, they only publicly au¬ 
thorized and exemplified. I speak here more particularly of 
the spirit of partiality, injustice, selfishness, and rapacity in 
which much of legislation has been conceived and executed ; 
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classes of men turning the laws to their own purposes and 
leaving those unprotected who most required protection; 
commonly preying most on those who least could bear it. 
Except where tlie general sentiment of human right has been 
too strong for narrow passions, we may see in the long course 
of ages, principle sacrificed to personal interests, the good of 
masses betrayed or despised, the poor scorned, the ignorant 
neglected, the privileged orders hedged about with all sorts 
of protection, the classification of crime and criminals most 
unfairly adjusted, the distribution of jienalties most unrighte¬ 
ously allotted; this I ascribe to selfish and evil passions. 
Once more, take the history of religion, and you have all the 
anger of faction made more stern with the rivalry of Creeds; 
the ambition of earthly dominion more aspiring by the addi¬ 
tion of spiritual rule also; the iiowers of this world made more 
fearful by the powers of the world to come; both the visible 
and invisible existence subjected to priestly empire, and made 
tributary to priestly aggrandizement; the sword of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate which had been sharp enough with one edge to deal the 
vengeance of man, receiving another edge from ecclesiastical 
authority, to vindicate the judgments of God. Thus we are 
compelled to read history, and thus in all its departments 
we are compelled to witness the dark traces which sin has 
left upon its pages. When we turn to the world around 
us, these evils arc not the less glaring. Many sufl'crings, 
no doubt, are to be ascribed (o our natural wants and weak¬ 
ness, hut they scarcely deserve to be called evils, vt'licn we 
compare them with those which spring from moral de¬ 
rangements. Poverty is not so great an affliction as an 
all-devouring love for gain; sickness is not so great a mis¬ 
fortune as an insatiate desire for pleasure; and the ills of 
poverty and pain together, are not as fatal as the irritable 
wish for distinction which rules so wiflely in the world, with 
its fierce blood of turbulent passions. To these there are to 
be ascribed the worst social miseries that grieve the best 
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hearts, anti to remove or ameliorate which the finest spirits 
have ever directed their labours. To these we are to ascribe 
the covetousness which closes the hand of bounty, and shuts 
up the bowels of compassion ; which becomes insensible botli 
to justice and mercy; to tliese wc are to ascribe all forms of 
sensuality, and all the abuses of passion j to these we arc to 
ascribe all vices, material or malignant: and who, though he 
had the capacious mind of an arcliangel, can count the mi¬ 
series which in all shapes spread contagion through society ? 
Independently of those evils which no human eye can reach, 
those which present themselves on the very surface of obser¬ 
vation are sufficiently extensive and fearful; intemperance, 
ignorance, grossness, hatred, strifes, with all their gloomy ap¬ 
pendages; of unhappy homes; of loud and laughing and 
blushless infamy; of mad licentiousness, and late despair; 
of lost health, lost honesty, lost reason, which respectively 
close their career in the hospital, the prison, or the lunatic 
asylum. 

3. As to evidence, then, for the existence of guilt, as to 
its extent and its evil, I tliink I can go as far as any Cal¬ 
vinist. I see the fact, and I have no wish to disguise it; 
it startles, but it docs not subvert my faith. I grant sin 
to be evil—evil in tlic inward spirit—evil on the outward 
life—evil to the individual—evil to the species—evil in this 
world—evil in the next. In a certain sense, I am not pre¬ 
pared to deny that it leaves injurious consequences, which 
may be eternal; that the loss of innocence, that subver¬ 
sion of moral tastes, may implant habits which, for aught 
I know, shall be an everlasting injury to the soul, not ut¬ 
terly to destroy its happiness, or stop its progression, but to 
deprive it of advantages and advancement which a purer moral 
state would have given it. The evils of sin I hold to be 
terrible; the penalty of sin I hold to be inevitable—to be 
removed by no sacrifice, to be washed out by no expiation— 
to be escaped only in tlic criminals rising out of the corrup- 
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tiou by experience and wisdom, to a purer moral state. The 
punishment of sin 1 believe to be not only inevitable, but 
also enduring, enduring in proportion to indulgence and ma¬ 
lignity. Thoughts, I admit, which have wrought themselves 
into the very texture of the intellectual nature; feelings which 
have rooted themselves into the heart; habits that have 
grown into instinct, are not speedily to be destroyed. Moral 
punishment, in my idea, is identical with moral discipline, 
and moral discipline I consider to be such an arrangement of 
circumstances in the providence of God as shall lead us to 
self-correction ; such a process of spiritual training as leave 
us the consciousness of our own liberty, but yet accomplish 
God’s wise ends by God’s boundless power. In building, 
then, the structure of our character, our Creator works not 
by miracle, but by exj)erience, and this experience may be 
slow and painful. I believe most sincerely and profoundly 
in a future punishment; not vindictive, but corrective—for 
all wise punishment is, and must be, corrective. That the 
dispensations of God are not completed in this life, I think 
all the moral aspects of things here lielow make most mani¬ 
fest, and all analogies intimate, if Scripture had not expressly 
declared, that after death there is to be a more distinct exhi¬ 
bition of the divine government. That the results of cha¬ 
racter formed in the present life are to he carried into the future, 
and to influence it, 1 conceive our whole nature argues. Our 
existence, as spiritual beings, is properly connected and con¬ 
tinuous ; one state prognosticates another; and no two are 
absolutely distinct and separate. Our spiritual life consists 
of thought united to thoiiglit, and feeling to feeling, one ope¬ 
rating on the other, or producing it, of a mysterious chain of 
consciousness, bound from link to link by successive memo¬ 
ries, preserving unbroken the identity of our existence. Man¬ 
hood is the growth of our youth, and immortality is the growth 
of our manhood; and the impressions of character pass from 
one stage to another, along the line of succession and 
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scquciioc. Tl\ere arc no extremes, except to our outward ol)- 
serration. Jiookinj^ at one stage of life, and tlien, after a 
long interval, seeing in the same person the apparently op¬ 
posite characteristics, we take those things to be antagonists 
which arc bound together by the inevitable connexion of 
cause and clTecf. The dreamer of youth becomes, perhaps, 
the misanthropist of age ; the prodigal of youth, it may be, 
grows into the miser of age; the principle of action may in 
each case be the same—vanity or self-love ; the passion is iden¬ 
tical in principle, and changed only in form, from a change 
in circumstances. If we should meet an honc'^t rustic in his 
peaceful fields,innocent and contented; if \ve should aftcrw’ards 
by accident behold him on a scalTohl, it would l)c to us a 
seeming and terrible incongruity. But why ' The two events 
are in our minds in naked contrast; could wc, however, 
pierce the Spirit and trace the life of that unfortunate— 
watch it from the first intrusive evil thought successively 
dwelt on ; from actions slightly wrong, unceasingly reiterated 
and darkening with every repetition, until the last deadly vo¬ 
lition, and the last awful deed, we sliould have an analysis of 
sad consistency and of profound interest. There is something 
sublime in the reflection, that every human creature who 
treads the earth and breathes the air, has an inward history, 
a history unread by every eye but God’s; a history of solemn 
import, that has dcfinilc impression on the concerns of 
tlie universe, and is to live for ever in the annals of eternitv. 

In ordinary phraseology, nvc speak of our existence as if 
death made a chasm in it; but temporal ai-d eternal are but 
distinctions of imagination; our eternal life commences, and 
our earthly is but the first stage, the infancy of that awful 
and endless existence. If 1 see in our nature that wliich can 
survive change, I sec that also in it w Inch can take materials 
of joy and sorrow along with it. Tlie faculties that make 
our life here must be those which shall make that which is 
to come. Memory then will be there, which is Init the re- 
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surrection of our by-gone experience j and whether for good 
or evilj it will call uj) the spirits of buried deeds, and as the life 
has been, will be an angel of heaven or a minister of hell;— 
imagination, which may have been the nurse of piety or the 
slave of passion,—intellect, which may have had the glow of 
the seraph or the malice of the demon: accordingly, then, as 
these powers have been properly directed or abused, every 
instinct of our moral nature tells us must be the joy of a 
righteous soul, or the agony of an evil heart. What treasure 
will the good man find he has laid up for his immortal life, 
when the past arises to him in the lustre of a new world: the 
consciousness of good thoughts and good actions, the peace 
of assimilation with God, and of union with the best of men : 
the immortal love of those with whom he had companioned 
in his earthly journey, the gratitude of many from whose eyes 
he had banished tears, and from whose bosoms he had plucked 
out despair; who has been true to the claims of his nature, 
and accomplished the work of a disciple of Christ, and a child 
of God, and a brother of man. On the other side, what arc 
to be his feelings, who awakens in eternity with emotions of 
isolation and repulsion, condemned in his own conscience, 
who now discovers he has all to learn which can fit him for 
the society of noble spirits, whose expanded facidties flash 
shame and sorrow on his guilty soul, and show him that his 
whole course was folly ; the sensualist, who stultified his rea¬ 
son and profaned his affections : the hypocrite, that toiled but 
for the outward, betrayed his convictions, and was a living and 
incarnate lie ; before his fellows, a whited sepulchre; before his 
God, a corrupted mass of falsehood; the profane man, on whose 
lips prayer rarely dwelt, but towliomcursingand bitterness were 
familiar : the persecutor, who finds at last that he has hated 
or tormented others for a falsehood, or a sound; the man of 
wild ambition, who, despising the true glory which comes from 
God, and consists in doing right, spreads terror around him, 
in pursuing a phantom: the worldling, whose sjiirit was cn- 
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slaved to those treasures for which he wasted life, and which 
he has left behind him in the dust. The sense of right and 
wrong is pow^erful and eternal; and when bad men resist it, 
it may be safely trusted to effect its own work, both of cor¬ 
rection and of punishment. 

II. I shall here review some of the arguments pleaded for the 
eternal misery of the wicked, and state briefly the grounds on 
which I reject it. 

When we consider the mild and merciful spirit of the Gos¬ 
pel,—when we reflect on it as a revelation of divine love 
made manifest in the most perfect form of human love,—we 
are at first sight astonished that so tremendous aii idea as 
that of an infinite and eternal hell could ever have been con¬ 
nected with it, or so wretched a one as a seclusive, and com- 
pai-atively all but an unpeopled heaven. And truly this 
could have never been, had the doctrine of immortal life 
been apprehended in the full spirit of Christianity. But the 
fact of man’s immortality made manifest in the Gospel has 
not generally been so apprehended, it has had from the 
first to contend against darkening and perverting influences. 
Converts to the faith of Christ brought with them many of 
the prejudices and errors of their former training, and what 
in the early ages of the church was the result of ignorance, 
in later ones became sanctified into the testimony of faith. 
Those who came from heathen superstitions to the redigion 
of Christ, brought with them minds filled with material 
images; their worship or their age left no means for any 
others; and their belief in a future existence of necessity 
became shaped by these associations. A sacrificial worship 
symbolised their gods of wrath, and what they liad attri¬ 
buted to many, they were unable to dissociate from one; 
physical pains and pleasures comprehended their whole no¬ 
tion of retribution and reward, and these their Christianity 
made eternal. ^Flieir hell and their heaven were therefore 
fashioned from the rude conceptions of their )irevious super¬ 
stitious, and from the symbolic language of the Gospel 
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cradely understood. The everlasting hell which thence grew 
out of the mistakes of the vulgar, and the speculations of 
the learned, it w'as too much the interest of priests to main¬ 
tain, not to receive the sanction of the church with an ear¬ 
nest and zealous promulgation. Connected with other doc¬ 
trines, W'hat immense power was thus placed in the hands of 
ecclesiastics ! With what deep and gloomy awe it shrouded 
the character of the priest! Once in the place of his minis¬ 
try, he stood there not as the simple teacher of his brethren, 
and his equals, not as the mere expounder of his master’s 
gospel, but as the cornmisioned delegate of heaven, autho¬ 
rized by Ciod to denounce his everlasting wrath on the guilty, 
to w'ield the thunder of an eternal vengeance. We cannot 
estimate the power with which such a doctrine would invest 
the hierarchy, and we are not therefore surprised that it is 
the last which any orthodox priesthood wmuld he willing to 
resign,—one of tliose prime doctrines, to deny which has 
ever been stamped as heresy, from Origen to Servetus. If 
even in these times, when protestantism and other causes 
have done so much to take away the reverence with which 
the ministry was once surrounded, highly-wrought pictures 
of endless misery give men not deemed to have any super¬ 
natural authority such influence over the minds of their 
hearers, sucli despotism over their feelings and their con¬ 
sciences, what must it have been wlicii superstition bent 
down the votaries before the church in prostrate submission, 
when the servants of her altar were regarded as the direct mes¬ 
sengers of God,—as those ordained to stand between hell and 
heaven, with the key of both; to announce glad tidings, or 
empty the vials of indignation ; to distribute God’s grace, or 
to proclaim his malediction. Many causes have been assigned 
for the growth of ecclesiastical supremacy, but this doctrine 
I am persuaded was the greatest of all; the XJriestly throne, 
whicli raised its ambition to the stars, was girded around by 
the lightning and tempests of eternal terrors. The doctrine 
of eternal torments derives much strength from ecclesiastical 
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interest; and it is further sustained by rdl the logic of theo¬ 
logical subtlety. Many writers on divinity seem to find a 
strange and morbid pleasure in describing the tortures of the 
wicked, both in nature and duration, exhausting all analogies 
to illustrate the incomprehensible; and all modes of thought 
and expression to explain the infinite. On this doctrine 
the transition from Romanism to Protestantism has impres¬ 
sed no change. If the Reformation broke some bonds that 
enslaved the freedom of religion, it removed no cloud which 
obscured its heaven; the fierce teachings of Augustine were 
only made more complete and systematic by the still fiercer 
dcictrincs of Calvin; and the dark sketch of eternal repro¬ 
bation drawn in its outlines by the Carthaginian monk, re¬ 
ceived its last touches from tlie Genevan master; what in 
the olden church was broaclied ordy in the cautious reason¬ 
ings of tlie schools, has in Protestantism been made the 
staple luatcricl of theological declamation. 

These doctrines have not only done much to obscure men’s 
minds as to the condition of the wicked in a future state, but 
also to inifdead them in an equal degree on that of the 
righteous. This we observe in many of the popular notions 
of heaven. To millions, heaven seems to be for the soul 
what the grave is for the body—a place of mere repose. If 
something more than this, an elysium for indolence, a kind 
of region of complacent idealism, where the faithful and 
elect are to enjoy ecstacics and prayer, musings and melo¬ 
dies, whicli the coarse struggles of earth forbade, in which 
the cares of the world left no time to engage;—the clear 
skies and still waters of paradise, the golden harps, the in¬ 
cense, and the music of angels, to relieve from weariness, 
strife, and pain, toil-worn and time-worn spirits. Nor is 
such view of heaven ungrateful, tried as we are here with sin 
and tired as we are with labour; but this must not exhaust 
our thoughts of future bliss. Our highest happiness, even 
in heaven, must consist in highest action: no other happi- 
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ness can exist for a moral and intellectual being than that 
which calls his faculties into energy, and supplies both with 
materials and objects on which to engage them. Our ideas 
in general of heaven are too much those of negation or con¬ 
trast. We are here in sojourn, we think only of home there; 
we are here in conflict, we think only of peace there; we 
are here in labour, and there w'c only picture our rest; wc 
forget that all these are worth nothing but as means to 
higher purposes, unsuitable as final conditions to creatures 
who bear within them the life that is henceforth to go on 
with that of the All-crcative God. 

1 may just observe here, and it is pleasant to be able to do 
so, that the opinion against which this Lecture is directed, 
is an illustration of the fact that tenets die out practically 
before they are renounced theoretically. It is well known to 
all who hear recent orthodox preaching, or wlio read recent 
orthodox works on practical piety, how little compared with 
former times is the sjiace now occupied in them by Satan 
and damnation. The imagination is not tortured as it once 
was, with all horrible and hideous representations of human 
suffering, which taste and devotion alike reject. Why, even in 
the Lecture of my reverend and respected opponent, though 
directly on the subject, all the repulsive features are lost in 
a most moderate and teraporate exjmsition. Such errors let 
alone will gradually of themselves expire. 

1. In support of the doctrine of eternal torments, it is in 
the first place pleaded that Scripture expressly declares it. 
This conclusion is founded principally on the words and 
phrases correspondent to our "ever,” " everlasting,” " for ever 
and ever,” &c. That in numerous passages they imply dura¬ 
tion without end or limit, we readily admit. It is needless 
to point them out. We are then told that this must be their 
invariable meaning, except some evident fragility in the ob¬ 
ject to which they are applied implies the contrary. To 
assert that they have the highest force when connected with 
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future puiushmcnt, is to assume what is to be proved; for 
the nature of the object is the very question in dispute. If 
we can show that the words have not unvarying literal appli¬ 
cation, then the subject is at least open to discussion ; but if 
it be asserted they must mean endless duration, because future 
punishment is in its nature endless, the point is dogmatically 
decided, and there is no further possibility of argument. If 
every phrase of Scripture is to be taken as a rigid definition, 
then we are to believe that Christ held liimself in his own 
hands when he said, this is my body.” Now the instances 
in the Bible, in all parts of it in w'hich phrases disputed be¬ 
tween us and our opponents indicated limited duration, and 
only that, are numerous beyond counting —sometimes, not 
longer than a man^s life, as when after certain conditions of 
compact, the slave is said to serve his master for ever. In 
other cases it is more extended, but still temporary; as when 
the land of Judea is called an everlasting possession; the 
law an everlasting covenant; the nation a people established 
for ever; the hierarchy an everlasting priesthood. As to the 
last, tlie wTiter to the Hebrews tells us, that “ the priest¬ 
hood being changed there is made a necessity of change also 
of the law; for there is verily a disannulling of the com¬ 
mandment going before for the weakness and unprofitable¬ 
ness of it.” 

Aiwv (the principal wmrd in the Greek original), Mr. Simp¬ 
son in his Essay on the duration of future rew^ards and punish¬ 
ments (p. 17) asserts, occurs aliout a hundred times in the 
New Testament, in seventy of which at le ast it is clearly used 
for limited duration. In the Septuagint translation of the 
Old Testament it is even repeated, and several# times it is 
repeated twice, and in two instances signifies no longer a 
period than the life of one man only. “ It is,” says the same 
critic, an observation of the utmost importance, that when 

• Sec Ex. xxi. 1—6. Eccics. i, 4. 1 Cor. viii. 13. Gen. xvii. 8, 13, 19. 

Numb. XXV. 13. 
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auov, or ni(oviocf are applied to the future punishr^eut of the 
wicked, they are never joined to life, immortality, incorrup¬ 
tibility, but are always connected with fire, or with that 
punishment, pain, or second death, which is effected by 
means of fire. Now since fire, which consumes or decom¬ 
poses other j)erishablo Ijodies, is itself of a dissoluble or 
perishable nature, tliis intimates a limitation of the period 
of time/’ The plirase, “ everlasting fire,” is })lainly a meta¬ 
phor, a metaphor which the Jews w ould be at no loss to 
understand: the associations which lliey derived from the fire 
in the valley of Hinnom would render it sufficiently intel¬ 
ligible. 

The phraseology w'as familiar in the Old Testament. Fire 
unquenchable, fire not to be quenched, is used in many places 
in which it cannot be literal. Tims Jeremiah (xvii,,27.) 
threatens the Jews, in the name of God, for tlieir breach of 
the sabbath, then w'ill 1 kindle a fire in the gates (of Jeru¬ 
salem,) and it shall devour the palaces tliereof, and it shall 
not be quenched.” So Isaiah (xxxiv. 9, &c.), speaking of 
Idumea, “.and the streams tliereof shall be turned into pitch, 
and the dust thereof into brimstone, and the land thereof 
shall become burning pitch. It shall not be quenched night 
nor day ; the smoke thereof shall go up for ever.”—While 
on this part of the subject, I shall just allude to a remark 
made on Mr. Grundy’s view of the text in which it is said of 
the wicked that their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched. After quoting a passage from Mr. Grundy’s Dis¬ 
course, and making some comment on it, the lecturer went 
on to assert, “ In a note moreover, w^e are informed that the 
foregoing criticism is founded on the assumption of the pas¬ 
sage really referring to future punishment, which, however, 
the preacher affirms it does not. For, he adds, we have before 
shown, the worm has been long since dead, and for ages has 
the fire been quenched.” The imjiression wdiich this use of 
Mr. Grundy’s language had a tendency to leave, is one wholly 
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foreign to his meaning; for it would seem to imply that Mr. 
Grundy asserted the extension already of retributive penalty 
in the future life. The plain import is, that our Lord used 
a metaphor taken from perishable things, which have, in fact, 
perished—and thence it cannot be proved that he referred to 
an eternal state of suffering. The allusion, as is well known, 
is taken from the close of Isaiah, where, of the worsliijipcrs 
going to Jerusalem, it is said, they shall look upon the car¬ 
cases of the men that have transgressed, for their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched. It is plain that 
here it means not eternity, and though applied by Christ to 
future punishment, it docs not follow from the language that 
he means to imply unending punishment. Archbishop New- 
come’s language is as strong as Mr. Grundy’s; for he also 
says, in the valley of Hiiinom, the worm died when its 
food failed—aud the pile on which human sacrifices were 
burnt to Moloch w'as often extinguished.” To the writer of 
the lectures which have ()ecn referred to, we arc all deeply 
indclited for an example set us in times and under circum¬ 
stances of wliich we can but little now estimate the diffi¬ 
culty ; wo owe him the tribute of our respect for an honest 
and fearless advocacy of truth, of mental and religious free¬ 
dom, at the expense of painful and jicrsonal sacrifices. 

Thus, while none of these passages that I have referred to 
prove this doctrine, there arc many scriptures at utter variance 
with it. God is again and again called the father that created 
us. We arc taught that he is good,and that his tender mercies 
are over all his works. God is love. He w U not always chide, 
we are told, neither will lie keep his anger for ever; that he 
will not cast off for ever; that he hath not shut up his tender 
mercies in anger. Finally, almost in the close of the sacred 
vohime, we arc informed that there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, neither crying, neither shall they suffer any 
more pain; for the former things arc jiassed away. Both these 
cannot he true. It is a moral contradiction to conceive a 
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gracious and merciful God, creating beings with immortal life, 
and then rendering them eternally wretched: wc have but 
one alternative, either we must renounce our faith in these 
declarations, or we renounce it in the benevolence of God, 
Tliere are but two texts, one in Daniel, and the other in Mat¬ 
thew, in which there is any remarkable force. In these it is 
said that the wicked go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal, and on these two phrases the 
tremendous doctrine is budt up. The duration of both are 
urged to be equal, and we arc told, that if we deny eternal 
damnation, we deny eternal life. No such thing. Reason, 
feeling, nature, justice, moral sentiment, the belief of a per¬ 
fect God, and the force of scriptural evidence, coincide wdth 
the one and are repugnant to the other. There is not a single 
proof vvhich can be urged in favour of a future life, which is 
not an irrefutable argument against future perdition. If you 
deduce the ideas from tlie goodness of God, from his truth, 
from his wisdom, it is essentially subversive of this dark 
dogma. If you deduce the idea from the nature of man, it 
comes to the same purpose; if you conclude he is to live 
for ever, because of his infinite and progressive faculties of 
reason and of conscience, you must by the same argument infer 
that he is to live to a better end than to be cast eternally into 
hell. If he was W'orth creation, he is worth preserving; if he 
is worth preserving, he is worth being made good and happy. 
If a great multitude of immortals are to endure infinite })ain, 
so far as they are concerned, the existence of a soul and the 
being of a God are infinite evils. 

The spirit and the letter of Scripture is in favour of this 
glorious doctrine. Every Scripture which proves that God 
is good and not malignant is in favour of it; every Scripture 
which proves that God is a restorer and not a destroyer is in 
favour of it; every Scripture which proves that God lias more 
the desire to pardon than to punish proves it. To this effect I 
might quote passages to greater extent than the whole of this 
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lecture occupies; the selection must therefore be limited, not 
by the want of matter but by the want of space. “ God is 
love: and lie so loved the world, that he gave his only begot¬ 
ten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life; for God sent not his son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved.”* “ Jehovah is full of compassion, slow to 
anger and of great mercy. Jehovah is good to all: and his 
tender mercies are over all his works. All thy works do 
praise thee, O Jehovah: and thy saints shall bless thee.” We 
are exhorted to “ taste and see that the Lord is good.” 

The goodness of God,” we are told, endureth continually.” 
“ The Lord God,” we are assured, “ is merciful and gracious, 
long suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin.” “The Lord your God is gracious and merciful, and 
will not turn away his face from you if ye turn to him.'^ 
“ The Lord is merciful and gracious; slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy: he hath not dealt with us after our 
sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities: for as the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is his mercy towards 
them that fear him; as far as the east is from the west, so far 
hath he removed our transgressions from us : Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so hath the Lord compassion on them 
that fear him ; for he knoweth our frame; he remembereth 
that we are dust.” And from our earliest prayer to our 
dying hour, we are taught in the simplest and sublimest of 
all supplications to open our address t( God thus; “ Our 
Father who art in heaven.” We read evermore in Scripture 
that God’s is not an everlasting anger; as such passages as 
the following testify ; “His anger endureth but for a mo¬ 
ment.” “ He will not always chide, neither will he keep his 
anger for ever.” “ Hath God forgotten to be gracious; hath 


• I .lohn iv. 1C ; .lohii iii. 10, 17. 
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he in anger shut up his tender mercies will not con¬ 

tend for ever, neither will 1 be always wrath : for the spirit 
should fail before me, and the souls which I have made.” 
Correspondent with the doctrine of these expressions, and 
with the spirit of the whole Gospel, is a passage that I quote 
from a book which Protestants in general declare not to 
be canonical. “ Thou hast mercy upon all; for thou canst 
do all things, and winkest at the sins of men, because they 
should amend. For thou lovest all things that are, and ab- 
horrest nothing which thou hast made: for never wouldst 
thou have made any thing if thou hadst hated it. And how 
could any thing have endured, if it had not been thy will; or 
been preserved, if not called by thee ? But thou sparest 
thine, for they are thine, O Lord, tbou lover of souls. For 
thine incorruptible spirit is in all tilings ; therefore chastenest 
thou them, by little and little, that offend, and warncst them 
by putting them in remembrance wherein they have offended, 
that leaving their wickedness, they may believe on thee, O 
Lord. For thy power is the beginning of righteousness ; 
and because thou art the Lord of all, it maketh Thee to be 
gracious unto all. But thou, O God, art gracious and true : 
long suffering, and in mercy ordering all things: for if we 
sin, we are thine, knowing thy jiower; but we will not sin, 
knowing that we arc accounted thine.” * 

Once more, whatever theoretical view we may happen to 
hold on the redemption of man by Christ, the end and glory 
of that redemption requires as the only consistent consumma¬ 
tion, the ultimate happiness and virtue of mankind. To this 
purport I shall adduce one passage of Scripture and quote a 
commentary. The passage is Rom. v. 12—21, and the com¬ 
mentary is by Dr. S. Smith. “ As by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and thus death hath passed 

* Ps. xcv. 8, 9, 10 ; r&. xxxiv. 8 ; Ps. lii. I; Kxod. xxxiv. 6, 7 ; 2 CUron. xxx. 9 ; 
Ps. dii. 8, &c.; Matt. vi. 9; Ps. xxx. 5 ; Ps. ciii. 9; Ps. Ixxxvii. 7 j Isa. Ixvii. 10 j 
Wisdom of Solomon, xi. 23—26. 
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upon all men, inasmuch as all have sinned: (for until the 
law sin was in the world, hut sin is not imputed, where 
there is no lavr:) nevertheless death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over those that had not sinned after the simili¬ 
tude of Adames transgressions, who is a figure (a type) of 
him that was to come: (yet the free gift likewise is not so, 
as was the olfence; for if through the oiFence of one, many 
have died, much more the grace of God, and the gift l)y grace, 
which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 
Neither is the gift so, as it was by one that sinned; for judg¬ 
ment was of one olfence to condemnation, but the free gift is of 
many otFeiices unto justification. For if, by the offence of 
one, death reigned liy one, much more those who receive the 
abounding of grace and of the gift of righteousness sliall reign 
in life by one, even Jesus Christ:) so then as by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation; so 
likewise by the righteousness of one tlic free gift hath come 
upon all men to justification of life. For as by the disobedi¬ 
ence of one many were made sinners, so likewise, by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made righteous. Moreover, 
the law entered that sin might abound: but where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound. That as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through right¬ 
eousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ, our Lord.^’ 

“ In tins passage all men arc said to have been made mortal 
by the offence of Adam, and here the phrase all men^ must 
necessarily be understood to signify every individual of the hu¬ 
man race. Though the style of the apostle in this passage is re- 
marLably intricate and perplexed, yet his meaning is clear, and 
scarcely to be misunderstood. lie affirms that death entered 
into the world by Adam, and that in consequence of his offence, 
death passed upon all men, or all men became mortal. Thus 
many were made sinful or mortal by one. In this sense Adam 
was a type of Jesus Christ; for as all mankind became subject 
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to great privation or suffering in consequence of the offence 
of onC;, namely Adam, so the greatest privileges and blessings 
are bestowed on all mankind in consequence of the obedience 
of one, namely, Jesus Christ. But it is only in this single 
circumstance that all suffer and all are benefited by one, that 
there is any analogy between them: for in every other respect 
there is the greatest possible difference between Adam and 
Christ. The act entailing such important consequences upon 
the whole human race, was, on the part of Adam, an act of 
transgression, on the part of Christ an act of obedience. 
And there is a still further disparity between them; for the 
calamities resulting from the act of transgression were the 
legal punishment of the offence; but the blessings accruing 
from the act of obedience were not such as could be claimed 
by law, but were the free, unpurchased unmerited gift of 
God. And the consequences of the act of transgression and 
the act of obedience may be placed in still more striking 
contrast: for the act of transgression was but one, and yet 
death, with all the calamities connected with it, passed upon 
the whole human race; while the act of obedience provides 
justification for many offences: nor >s this all; for the bless¬ 
ings procured for all mankind by the obedience of Christ 
are unspeakably greater than the calamities brought upon 
them by the offence of Adam.” 

“ This is undoubtedly the argument of the Apostle. Not¬ 
withstanding all the obscurity and perplexity of his language, 
whoever reads the passage with attention, must perceive these 
were the ideas wliich were in his mind. And in the whole com¬ 
pass of Christian truth, there is no doctrine more important 
or more glorious than that which is thus disclosed. It is a di¬ 
rect and positive declaration,that the blessings,provided by the 
obedience of Christ, shall, in number of persons who partake 
them, be co-extensive with the calamities produced by the 
offence of Adam, and in their magnitude and value greatly 
exceed them. This is sufficient j this is decisive; these ideas 
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were in the mind of the apostle; this is the doctrine which 
he plainly and indisputably teaclies, and nothing more is 
necessary. For, even though it should be proved that he 
illustrates his doctrine by a fanciful allusion to what was 
itself only an allegory; that his reasoning is not in every 
respect complete, and even, that he did not himself fully 
comprehend all the glorious consequences of the sublime 
truth he disclosed, that truth would be neither the less irn- 
}>ortant nor the less certain. The great fact itself, the fact 
which it was his object and his office to teach, and in which 
he could not be mistaken, was, that the blessings produced 
by the obedience of Christ shall be as extensive as the evils 
occasioned by the ofTence of Adam j that all who suffer from 
the one shall partake of the benefits of the other, while these 
l)enerits themselves shall infinitely exceed and ov’^crbalance 
the calamities entailed on mankind hy the first transgres¬ 
sion. The conclusion is inevitable, that the whole human 
race shall ultimately be restored to virtue and hajipiness. 
By one passage of Scripture then, at least, the doctrine 
which it is tlie object of this work to establish, is posi¬ 
tively and expressly affirmed; and this is decisive.” * 

To sustain this doctrine we hear analogy also pleaded. 
Pain, it is said, has no tendency to correct. This is not true, 
j’ain often docs correct—and many are led back to virtue by 
means of a sad experience. Pain jfiiysically and morally is 
the great instrument of warning. But tliougli it \vere fully 
granted that pure pain were not a corrective agency, it"may.i 
in connection with other influences, bring sealing to the soul. 
We never see it unmixed in tliis \vorld, and we have no 
just ground to conclude it will he so in another. How often 
is it the means of drawing forth a mercy and a grace from 
others that softens the stony heart of the transgressor. How 
often, when the sinner is laid low—yea, and by the very 


* Ui. SoiitJivvood Smith on the Divine (Jovt"iment. 
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effect of crimes, will a kind look or word, an instance of 
forbearance or forgiveness, work a regeneration on Ins nature. 
How often will the son who plagued his parents’ life, and 
whitened their hair with sorrow, when driven by misery to 
seek again the shelter of a home, be sweetened into meekness 
by a mother’s love, and be raised again to dignity by a father’s 
generosity. If pain then, by making us feel the goodness of 
others, will so frequently incite us to deserve it, are we to 
conceive that an experience, with clearer knowledge of God’s 
love, shall be entirely ineffectual ? It is said, that men grow 
more heardened in sin the longer they continue in it. 1 
allow it was a generous truth ; and yet the thought of a mo¬ 
ment—the visit of one pure memory, may suffice to change a 
life of crime. But our argument is, that men will not con¬ 
tinue in sin; and it will not be asserted, that if reformation 
is at all possible, God will refuse the means, and make crime 
eternal. It is furtlier stated that the wicked, by force of num¬ 
bers and society with each other, grow increasingly worse: 
it is to be proved, which it is not and cannot, that in a future 
existence there is any such distribution either local or moral. 
This doctrine is not only unfounded in analogy, but contra¬ 
dicted by it—there must be either destruction or renovation; 
so it is in the natural world, and so it is in tlie moral. 
Nothing can sustain continued existence in a state of extreme 
disorganization; a certain amount of consistency and har¬ 
mony is an essential condition of every being—without this, 
there must be,dissolution and destruction. Sin being then con¬ 
fusion in the soul and in society, an eternal state of progres¬ 
sive sin is inconceivable. Pain, being in like manner dis¬ 
organization in body or mind, an eternity of growing pain is 
equally inconceivable. Continued and extreme pain there¬ 
fore must either destroy its subject or destroy itself; and 
then on this argument alone we perceive that eternal torture 
is a theological figment; a nonentity and impossibility. 

The belief is further pressed upon us on grounds of moral 
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influence. This is but an additional argument against it, for 
it either has no effect or a bad one. It has no eflfect, from its 
vagueness and its incomprclicnsiblencss. It does not fasten 
on the moral feelings—it sinks dead by its own ponderous¬ 
ness. It has no effect from its inconsistency with human 
nature; there is no affinity between a finite being and bound¬ 
less torture; and thence from the Avant of truth there is also a 
want of power. It has no eflcct, because there is an instinc¬ 
tive abhorrence in the heart against it ; and there is an in¬ 
stinctive justice wliich repels it; the imagination reels ])cforc 
it—the mind retreats from it, and finds that it is too odious 
even to be looked at. That it has no effect may be seen to 
a vast extent: millions in all countries profess to believe it, 
and among these have been, and are, many of the most aban¬ 
doned that ever brought shame upon their nature; and yet a 
faith in hell gave them no fear of vice. So far as it has in¬ 
fluence it is of a bad kind; because it familiarizes tlic mind 
with coarse images; because it breathes into obedicjice a 
spirit of slavish fear; because it makes terror an instnimcnt 
of religion; because it throw’s darkness on the ways of provi¬ 
dence; because it undermines filial confidence in God, and 
puts a .limit either to his power or his love. The doctrine of 
ultimate and universal salvation lowers the sanctions of 
righteousness. But what is the true motive to goodness, 
what is the spirit of it—that which unites us most to God ? 
liOve, not fear; not fear of hell; and in the sense of terror not 
even fear of God himself. Fear is mere ^ubmission to force, 
not the willing service of heart-felt appreciacion; the crouching 
of a slave in outward show to the despot whom in his soul 
he thoroughly detests. Now as we cannot love by constraint, 
what ideas of God are most likely to move our affections, 
and consequently produce in us the true spirit of obedience ? 
Evidently his benevolence, his purity, his disinterested good¬ 
ness, his fatherly nature—to be drawn to him wdth the cords 
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of our hearts, we see him in the clear light of his moral beauty. 
It is rather paradoxical that these doctrines on the power of 
fear, the righteousness of vindictive punishment, and the 
limits of moral reformation, should be propagated in our 
times, when all the practical tendencies of society are in con¬ 
tradiction. The inducnce of conviction and not of force, the 
influence of mind and not pain, is the growing spirit of the 
time, and a faith, which puts no bound to hope; for the love 
of man is a motive deepening ever in the great social lieart. 
This is tlie blessing of our day,—it has enlightened education, 
and softened the rigour of instruction; it is mingling the gentle¬ 
ness of mercy witli the austerity of ])unishment j it is working 
1,0 restore tlie eriminal and not to destroy, tempering discipline 
with wisdom, believing that corrective amelioration is most use¬ 
ful and most just; in tlic same lielieving spirit it is sending a 
vast spiritual agency into every roalni of vice : while thus phi- 
losoj)hy and pliilantliropy labour in the trust they shall leave 
men better than they found them, cx]>loding the errors which 
had ])een the greatest curses to mankind, tlicsc arc the very er¬ 
rors which theology sanctifies, which it is heresy to deny: whilst 
a moral and merciful civilization is exerted to exalt man, theo¬ 
logy continues to defiice the image of God; the one scatter¬ 
ing beauty on mortality, and the other spreading darkness on 
eternity; the one removing pain, and the other preaching it. 

The doctrine wc oppose is further defended on the ground 
that sin is an infinite olfence,that man is therefore an infinite 
offender; and that an infinite offender deserves unending 
punishment. Tlie assertion, that man can be an infinite 
offender, is wholly inconsistent with the views which the 
orthodox themselves present of man. To be a transgressor 
in any degree, implies the possession of a noble nature, much 
less to be an infinite transgressor; hut with the miserable and 
contemptible creature which Calvinism describes as man, it is 
impossible to associate any idea tliat is either noble or in- 
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finite, f(ir good or fijr evil. We may assume aiiollier mode 
of reasoning. The obedience of tlie law is righteousness, tlic 
transgression of the law is sin. These are correspondent de¬ 
finitions. By every rule, therefore, of logical deduction, if a 
single act of sin is an infitnlc evil, a single act of obedience is 
an infinite good; and on the same grounds of justice by 
which one man is doomed to an everlasting hell, the other 
merits aji eternal heaven. 

But to speak of man at all as an infiTiite olTendcr, is to set 
common sense at tleiianec. Wheiu'c can be the infinitude of 
his offence ? Not in its origin, not in its effects, not in its 
duration : not in its origin, for it is ])rodaccd in limited facul¬ 
ties; notin its effects, for the errors of a created nature, 
counteracted by an uncreated onmipotence, can never be iu- 
finite, can never be irremediable; not in its duration, for the 
life of one man, tlie lives of all men to the end of human ge¬ 
nerations, are but a point, in tlie universe and government of 
Clod. Sin is either a state of iniiul or a state of action ; but 
whether as one or tiic other, it must of necessity be limited. 
Were the eax’eer of maxi extended to that of Metlm.salem, and 
his jxowcrs as capacious as his years were many; were the 
whole of tliat existence a succession of crixnc, iinchcercd by 
a solitary virtue; were the energy of the mightiest intellect 
devoted to contrive guilt, and the efforts of the most iixge- 
inous sinfulness given to its execution; were every creation 
of fancy a vision of impurity, every instinct an iixipiilse to 
cruelty, every emotion a movcmexit of malignity, yet even 
thus horrible, we could not with tiaxtb call man an infinite 
offender. Neitlier in desii'e nor in action can he be such. 
Not in desire, for there is no man that wishes, there never 
has been the man tliat wished, absolute, immingled, endless 
evil; not in action, for there is no man, whatever the malig¬ 
nity of his intention, has xmliinited power of execution. If 
siti is an infinite offence, thexx all sins are equal, for infinity 
has no degrees; if sinners are infinite transgressors, then 
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criminals have no distinctions; transgression lias no grada¬ 
tions, and the whole moral space is annihilated between him 
who stands on the very margin of heaven, and him who is 
already plunged into hell; the same impassable gulf which 
exists between their conditions, exists also between their 
characters. 

Man is not an infinite offender, nor yet is he an incor¬ 
rigible one. There is nothing in his nature or history which 
justifies the conclusion. There is no point of moral baseness 
so low that we can mark it as a hopeless condition. He is 
not immutable; and as change is possible, changes for tlie 
better may be looked for, as well as changes for the worse. 
Such changes have been; the painful experience of evil and 
wrong-doing, however slow and vacillating, always drives to¬ 
wards tliem; all observation, therefore, is in favour of onr 
expectation. We look not on the deepest, the deadliest, and 
the worst instance of human depravity, as beyond correction, 
beyond improvement, beyond the power of Almighty God; 
we look upon no ignorance that may not be enlightened; 
upon no vice that may not be removed; upon no human 
countenance so scarred with the traces of depravity, as to 
leave nothing visible but the hand-writing of reprobation; 
God forbid that w'e should botiold any human being with hu¬ 
manity’s capacities, destined, beyond amendment, to hopeless 
corruption and to incorrigible misery. I deny not the exist¬ 
ence and the delusion of vice. I deny not the abuse of the 
noblest faculties, or the perversion of the best affections, but 
T do deny cliat the human soul is ever so wrecked or lost as 
to become utterly hopeless. The man of pleasure may turn 
from joy to joy, and collect nothing for his home but weari¬ 
ness and disgust; the man of ambition may sacrifice health 
and repose, honour and probity; the covetous man may, du¬ 
ring a long life, drudge away days of labour, and toss through 
nights of care, to die in the possession of what he never en¬ 
joyed ; the indolent and the prodigal may live as if there were 
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BO tomorrow; the vicious and profane may reel on, reckless of 
a future existence and a future judgment. We have all seen 
every human passion making havoc upon virtue; but we 
have also seen the passions, carrying with them their own 
sting and their own punishment, and in that sting and pu¬ 
nishment, to a certain extent at least, they have contained 
their own amelioration and amendment. Hiat human beings 
have been raised from tlieir lowest debasement, that they 
have been emancipated from the worst of moral liondage, that 
they have been jiuritied from the dec[)cst of pollutions, we 
have many consolatory evidences. In every nation of earth 
that now enjoys the blessings of religion, of liberty,.of arts, of 
moral and social refinement, we have proofs, that by gradual 
and [irogrcssive improvement, these human beings may be 
delivered from the very worst estate of ignorance, vice, desti¬ 
tution, and brutality. For what are the nations that we now 
glory to acknowledge, but instances the most undeniable, that 
man is not only an imperishable, but also an improvable crea¬ 
ture ? I have seen beings in their thoughtlessness, the vic- 
tim.s of their own vanity, sink miserable and despairing into 
the terror which they had prepared for thcmselvc.s: but must 
I say, that they shall never throughout eternity discover the 
littleness of the objects they desired, nor abstain from 
chasing the phantoms that misled them ? I have seen men 
insanely and foolishly toil for all that makes life a trifle, at the 
loss of all that makes it a glory ; 1 have read in history, and 
I can rccal by memory, the experience of those who spent all 
they had of energy or misused all they had of goodness to 
obtain that which at last they felt their torture; I have seen 
the turbulent nature soften into peace, tlic thouglitless 
awakened into wisdom and action, the profane elevated into 
reverence, the impious bending to pray, the angry subdued 
into meekness, the proud converted to the wisdom of hur 
mility, tlie hard-hearted melted to the goodness of mercy. 

Should it be said that this argument is too narrow, and 
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appeals only to immediate feeling, let us then take a wider 
sphere, and try the principle by a larger test. Call to your 
attention the varieties of mankind, of their present and 
past condition, of their present and past circumstances. 
Many millions exist on the wide surface of the globe, 
among whom the elements of moral redemption have 
never had operation, on whose benighted souls a ray of 
Christian light has never dawned, hearts which have never 
felt the bliss of holy liberty, and bosoms that have never 
burned with heavenly fire. Take up a map of the u'orld; 
cast your eye over its boundaries and divisions, from pole to 
pole, and from meridian to meridian 5 conceive the myriads 
of rational beings who swarm along that surface; reflect on the 
wonderful diversities in their conditions and their training; 
pass over the dreary frosts of one country, and the deadening 
heat of others j wherever you turn, humanity meets you under 
different forms, and in various circumstances—with liabits 
more or less corrupted, with morals more or less pure, with 
religion more or less enlightened or absurd ; let nm then ask 
any enlightened tliinker, any one who has studied human na¬ 
ture, whether all these are to be arranged under one general 
classification. Consider the tribes around the arctic, bu¬ 
ried in darkness; pierce into the unexplored regions of 
Africa; go over the deserts of Arabia; walk among the 
tents of its predatory and pastoral populations; traverse 
Persia, India, Tartary, the islands that dimly gleam through 
the Southern Ocean, and wherever you go, mankind arc 
in various moral positions, and consequently under various 
terms of moral probation. Shall then that all-seeing Creator, 
to whom every heart is open, place all these motley tribes 
under one system of'judgment ? It cannot be. Shall beings 
born in regions of darkness be condemned for want of light— 
beings who had never breathed but of impurity, for not being 
sanctified—beings bred amidst idols, for being idolatrous ? 
Taking thus into view the populations of the earth, we have be- 
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fore Rs an infinity of moral conditions; and yet the differences 
are not greater between the extremes of them than those we 
might select in a single country or a single city j than those, in 
fact, which we know to exist. Respecting the terms of pro¬ 
bation, a New Zealander is not at a greater distance from an 
Englishman, than some Englishmen are from others. Wlieii 
we think then how many are ignorant and suffering by the 
very necessity of destiny, and by the same fate vicious and 
depraved, if the passage of a breath end all hope of amend¬ 
ment, our faitli must cease in divine justice, as well as divine 
wisdom, and our perplexity be turned to despair. 

We look on man, not as a member of a sect, but as a child 
of God; and once more, we ask, if he is not an infinite offender, 
nor yet incorrigible, is he not worth the correction ? If his 
purity and happiness be within the bounds of possibility, if his 
eternal misery by any degree of energy can be averted, arc we 
to believe that a God who has infinite licncvolcnce wills him to 
perish; are we to believe that a God who has infinite power 
will exert none of it to save the most glorious of his works 
from utter destruction ? Can w'e suppose tliat God, omni¬ 
potent and most wise, would reverse eternally such capacities 
for goodness and happiness, and instead of training tlicm to 
l)e instruments of boundless utility, would condemn them to 
be agents of eternal evil ? Will not God rather choose to 
sow the field of everlasting life with seeds of holiness and 
bliss, than to scathe it to a ruin and a wilderness ? I would 
hot strip the future of its awe; no terror can be equal to the 
truth; it is the most solemn anticipation that can ever come 
ujion the mind, and I maintain that nothing the most fearing 
imagination conceived in its -wildest apprcliensions ever 
equalled the reality: but, for God’s universe and for God’s 
creatures, there is always hope; in God’s power and wisdom 
there are limitless means, and at last there will be universal 
peace and universal emancipation. If creatures are not ul¬ 
timately and universally happy, it must be either from the 
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want of ability in God, or the want of inclination; and this 
difficulty pressing itself on the mind of a powerful and 
pious orthodox writer, he chose, in accounting for the 
loss of souls, to suppose that theologians had mistaken in 
their theories the nature of divine omnipotence; that love 
and power have distinct offices; but if he were to circum¬ 
scribe either attribute in God, it would be power and not 
love. On the ground of an eternal perdition, such attribute 
as a mored omnipotence can truly be ascribed to God. The 
able writer to whom I have alluded has seen to the bottom 
of the difficulty, and believing as he does most sincerely in 
eternal suffering, believing also as he does with equal sin¬ 
cerity in the infinite love of God, he is compelled so far as 
the human wU is concerned to circumscribe the sphere and 
action of divine omnipotence, or rather to deny it altogether. 

The truth is,” he says, “ that the only rational conclusion we 
can arrive at in the matter, is that in the nature of things no 
such attribute can exist. And until the cloud, which its sup¬ 
posed existence throws on every procedure of divine provi¬ 
dence, is dissipated, we must either not think at all, or think 
amiss on that subject in comparison of which all other sub¬ 
jects are unimportant, namely the character of God: I know 
that many may, at first sight, be startled at the assertion^ that 
the power of God can in any sense be limited. In this, as in 
various instances, they will object to the same truth as a dis¬ 
tinct proposition, which they will freely assume and take for 
granted in all their reasonings. These very persons will speak 
of Providence as devising means and moving by gradual ad¬ 
vancement to the accomplishment of an end. If asked, why 
not decree the end without the means ? they answer, be¬ 
cause it could not be attained, at least so well, without them. 
If then, the terra could not^ be at all admitted, (and how freely 
is this terra applied to God in Scripture!) no such thing as 
unrestricted omnipotence exists. It is not that there is any 
limit in God. God forbid that 1 should dare to say so. It 
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is, that power in its own nature is limited. It can act only 
on possibilities. ........ Even power itself is 

but a vague and unintelligible notion, unless displayed to us 
as triumphing over difficulties, and rising superior to obstacles. 
A sweeping omnipotence, wliich could by one sovereign act 
of will, decree that in the nature of things neitlier impedi¬ 
ment nor resistance should exist, leaves no field even for power 
itself to act on. Omnipotence such as this, at least supplies 
no materials for man to comprehend or adore. No: we are 
constructed otherwise. Our faculties are so framed as to cor¬ 
respond with the truth and reality of tilings. The power 
that fills the soul with wonder and with praise is that which 
the Scripture of truth exhibits j that power in wdiich God 
arises that his enemies may be scattered ; that omnipotence 
by which he produces good out of evil, and subdues the most 
unyielding substances and stubborn elements into himself. 
But still more, as it respects the wisdom of God, is it neces¬ 
sary to dismiss the notion of an absolute omnipotence before 
the former attribute can shine forth in its true glory. For 
surely, according to our conceptions, it would be more wise 
to .arrive at once, if that were possible, at all tliat means, and 
contrivances, and processes can accomplish, than to prefer 
elaborate and circuitous courses, merely for the sake of going 
round about to do what could be done as well in the twinkling 
of an eye. And yet in what docs the divine wisdom as ap¬ 
prehensible by us consist ? What are the views and disco¬ 
veries which lead us, with the apostle, to exclaim, ‘ Oh, the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowiedge of 
God Is it not in those very procedures which if un¬ 
bounded power existed would be folly and not wisdom, that 
all the treasures of the infinite mind are manifested ? in 
adapting means to ends, in pursuing the path of light amidst 
surrounding darkness, in harmonizing discordant principles, 
and bringing order out of confusion?” 

After a few other remarks, the author proceeds to maintain 
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his position by the testimony of Scripture.—To quote 
Scripture,” he observes, as fully as I might upon this sub¬ 
ject, would be, in a measure, to transcribe the Bible. I shall 
content myself with producing three passages, which, though 
not of the directer kind, bear, I think, irresistibly on tlie 
point. The first is Ezek. xxxiii. 11. ‘As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, 
turn ye, from all your evil ways; for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel?’ The second is Isa. v. 3, 4. ‘And now, 
O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I 
pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. What could have 
been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it ? 
"Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grajics, 
brought it forth wild grapes.’ The last whicli I shall quote 
is Matt, xxiii. 37 ^ ‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 

killest the prophets and stoncst them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathercth her chickens under her wings, and yc 
would not! Behold, your Inmse is left unto you desolate.’ ” 
“ Is this, then, I would ask any fair and candid pcrsoii, 
who looks as if the All-gracious heing who employs it, 
had any relief or remedy in reserve for those who wilfully 
reject the mercies he has freely oifered them ? Are these 
like the expressions ('f one who could bestow salvation in 
any other way, or any other terms ? Do they not rcsemldc 
rather the tender complaints and anxious warnings of a pa¬ 
rent who had done all he could do, and proposed all that he 
had to propose, to rescue his child from ruin, and who must at 
last, with agonizing reluctance, give up that child, if he would 
still pursue those courses whose end is inevitable destruc¬ 
tion ? And if such be the characters in which God has been 
pleased to reveal himself; if such be the words which lie has 
actually spoken, are wc to be wise above what is written ? Is 
it honouring God to say he uses a language to work upon our 
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feelings, which language is in reality a misrepresentation of 
the truth ; a misrepresentation, nevertheless, so ill contrived, 
that, after all, it does not deceive us ? Or is it exalting his 
great name, to magnify the mere natural attribute of his 
jiower, above those moral attributes in which consist at once 
his essence and his glory ? No. If it be indeed reverence 
to God, to dismiss him altogether from our minds, then all 
such considerations are set at rest for ever. But if it be our 
duty, not only to tliink of him, but to bear him in all our 
tlioughts, then in all around us we see this truth inscribed, 
that there is a limit in power or a limit in love. In which 
shall we place it ?—In power ? Then ive place it not in God, 
l)ut ill his lowest attribute.—In love ? Tlien indeed we place 
tlic limit in God liimself—‘ God is love.’^’* 

The reasoning of this passage is most cogent, the dilemma 
is inevitable. If there be eternal sin and eternal perdition ; 
if there be not ultimate and universal regeneration, limit 
there must he in love or in power: but holding as we do the 
doctrine of jirogressive discipline, we jilacc limit in neither, 
and wc glorify both. Strange it is, tliat while thus magni¬ 
fying God in the highest of his attrilmtcs, in the harmony 
and perfection of his nature, while thus trusting him with 
the faith of children, notwithstanding many things in his 
providence mvvStcrious and inexplicable, in despite of the 
sin and misery that surround us, filling the human mind and 
human destiny with painful and perplexing problems, we 
believe him to he all-powerful as he is all-good; yet in thus 
believing we are set down by Trinitarians as rebels against 
heaven, and blasphemers of our Creator. If reverence to 
God demand us to believe that the smoke of eternal tor¬ 
ment from the deptlis of an unfathomable hell is an incense 
well pleasing in bis sight, or an evil which he must endure 
hut has no power to remove, then that is an honour we do 

* Ea.says, &(■., liy tlip Ui v. IJi'iiry Woodwnril On the Nature of 

the Divine Oiiiuieotenec. 
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not and wc cannot give: that is not the God we worship; 
that is not the God we can love: and if to believe in God be 
to think him such as Calvin and others have pictured him, 
then at once take not only the name of Christians from us, 
but in addition stigmatize us with that of atheists. 

III. To limit the power of God in order to justify his love, 
is the struggle of a humane and benignant nature against a 
dark and stern theology; but writers in orthodox divinity, 
wliom it would be too tedious to catalogue, have not scrupled 
to go the whole length along the line of fearful consequences 
to which their system led them. They have not hesitated to 
plead for the eternity of hell’s torments the glory of God ; 
strange idea indeed of the glory of God, to contemplate him 
as the author of everlasting pain and everlasting vsin. We 
think that every attribute of God, in every manifestation, is 
directly against this doctrine. His omniscience is against it. 
lie must have known from all eternity the destiny of the 
lost: and with this knowledge, on the orthodox theory, he 
made creatures with the direct foresight of their everlasting 
misery and everlasting destruction. His omnipotence is 
against it. I have shown by the long extract I have before 
quoted, that the profound and consistent theological reasoner 
who believes in eternal perdition earinot believe in a moral 
omnipotence. An all-powerful being must be either infinitely 
malignant or infinitely benevolent. If God were the one, be 
could find delight only in the suffering of his creatures; and 
he wills not to relieve them, because he does not wiU them to 
be happy. But this idea is utterly repugnant to the first 
principles of religion. If God be, as we believe he is, the 
other, he can have no motive to make his children, the work 
of his own hands, endlessly wretched; and having the power, 
he has also the will to redeem them. A progressive universe 
is, therefore, the only true solution to God’s providence, and 
God’s prescience. Divine justice, it is said, demands it. 
What, then, is divine justice ? Is this divine justice identical 
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willi vengeance ^ Is it divine justice, to make the everlasting 
torture of a race—for the saved arc but the gleanings—a 
sacrifice to boundless self-glorification ? Is it divine justice 
to array all the force of infinite attributes against a limited, a 
weak, and erring creature ? Is it divine justice to meet the 
oflence of ephemeral mortality with the agony of deathless 
torture and of resistless wrath ? If this be divine justice, wc 
have reason to rejoice that it is not human justice. Such 
justice is but naked malignity; and this view of it is the more 
firmly established when we further consider that, by the ortho¬ 
dox theology, all is the result of a foregone conclusion, the last 
term of a dark progression, the execution of a cause uttered 
in the black worn!) of eternity, for which the wretclies are 
prei)ared by the inheritance of a corrupt nature in a corrupt 
world, and lest all natural causes should be insufficient, by afi 
exposure to the unseen snares of a Satan profound in cunning, 
niiglity in malice, and, by himself and his agents, all but 
(unnipotent and omnipresent. This argument from divine 
justice is urged so frequently and earnestly, that I shall here 
transcribe a few remarks from a writer who has treated the 
subject with equal force of logic and fervour of eloquence. 
“Justice and goodness,” he observes, “are the same. Jus¬ 
tice requires no more punishment for sin than goodness: 
goodness requires the same as justice, but the manner in 
which benevolence manifests itself under the form of good¬ 
ness and of justice is different, and, therefore, requires a 
different appellation. A person who forgives an offence 
upon repentance and reformation is good: ibis is one modi¬ 
fication of goodness, which, by way of eminence, is often 
called goodness itself, or more strictly mercy: the person 
who visits an offence which is neither repented of, nor 
amended with a proper degree of pain, is also good : this is 
another modification of goodness to w'hich tlie term justice 
is applied. Mercy and justice, therefore, do not differ from 
cacli other in their nature, since they equally arise from be- 
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nevolence, and they differ in aspect only according to the 
moral condition of the being with regard to whom they 
are exemplified. This account of divine justice explains, 
in the most satisfactory manner, the principle on which 
Deity rewards and punishes mankind. Did men never 
violate the laws of rectitude, he would make them invariably 
and completely happy. But there is no person who is free 
from fault: the moral state of every individual is, in some 
respect or at some period, such as it ought not to be. 
Every bad disposition, and every improper habit, must be 
rectified before happiness can be enjoyed. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the moral governor of the world should vary 
his conduct according to the character of the person wdiom 
he has to treat; that he should visit the good W'ith favour, 
and manifest his disapprobation of the wicked; for, if he 
were to make happiness compatible with sin, it could not be 
corrected. The effect of pain is to make us dislike and 
avoid that which causes it. It is for this reason pain is an¬ 
nexed to sin. Sin is an evil which it is necessary to remove; 
pain is employed as the instrument of its destruction; 
and that principle by which Deity has established this 
constitution of things, by whicli he so regulates events 
as invariably to secure the ultimate reward of good¬ 
ness, and the punishment of wickedness, is distinguished 

by the term justice.Were it necessary 

to add any thing more to show that divine justice is not in¬ 
consistent Avith the attribute of goodness, but a part of it, the 
consideration of the design of its inflictions would afford 
further evidence of this truth. Every violation of the law of 
God involves the transgressor, sooner or later, in suffering; 
and of this constitution of things, by which pain is insepa¬ 
rably connected with deviation from rectitude, the Supreme 
Being is the author. Why did he appoint it ? Why did he so 
dispose the whole tendency of his moral government as to en¬ 
sure this consequence ? Why does he, who is a being of un- 
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erring wisdom and infinite benevolence, never suffer any 
offence which is unrepented of to escape punisliment ? Since 
his very nature is love, and since- he created all his intelligent 
offspring in order to make them happy, it can be no gratifi¬ 
cation to him to involve them in suffering. Their groans 
can be no music to his ear. If he afflict them, it must be, 

not for his own gratification, but for their benefit. 

. , . . Viewing then the attriljute of justice*, which has 

Ijeen supposed to require the endless misery of the greater 
part of the human race, as that very principle which is de¬ 
signed to prevent this terrible consequence, (a man) feels 
himself capable of relying with implicit confidence on the de¬ 
cisions of the judge, both with regard to himself and all man¬ 
kind. He is satisfied that he will treat even the most crimi¬ 
nal with perfect eqiiity; that he will place them in circum¬ 
stances the best adapted to their unhappy condition; that 
his discipline will ultimately accomplish its end, and extirpate 
sin and misery from tlic creation.”* If the doctrine of eternal 
torment be contradictory to God’s justice, much more is it to 
his wisdom ; for surely it is not wise to create only to destroy; 
—to perpetuate endless moral conflict—not only to destroy 
and confuse, but to destroy and confuse the best and noblest 
of his works—to inflict undying anguish on capacities suited 
for undying happiness, to ruin every faculty and to blast 
every hope. Nor is the doctrine less opposed to his holiness 
than to his wisdom. Improved ideas on the philosophy of 
our spiritual nature, and on the real purport of moral retri¬ 
bution, W'ith the penalties of sin, imply the continuance of 
sin. A material hell or a material heaven by the thinking 
portion of all sects is in general exploded. Sin carries with 
it and creates its own punishments: if sin then be eternal 
and progressive in its sufferings, it must also be eternal and 
progressive in its existence and its evils. Hell is not merely 
a region of unutterable horror, where wretches writhe in eter- 

* lllu^ltatious of llie Divine Oovcrriiuoiit, by T. Soutlnvood Smith. 
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nal torture, but also a region of boundless sin, of malignant 
wickedness, of hopeless corruption, of vilest affections, of 
basest passions. What shall we then say of an infinite holi¬ 
ness, enlightened by infinite wisdom, armed with infinite 
power, allowing this condition to exist ? If the doctrine of 
eternal tonnent be true, no such attribute as divine mercy can 
have being: if this doctrine be true, a God of goodness is 
a fiction of imagination, the creation of a brain-sick enthu¬ 
siasm, the dream of amiable but unfounded hopes. It is of 
no purpose to qualify in these things; there is no room in 
the same universe for a good God and an eternal hell: if this 
doctrine be true, the past is a wreck, and the future a curse. 
To such a condition of existence annihilation were a prefer¬ 
able alternative. It were better the brain should at once 
moulder -with the thoughtless sod, than be tortured with the 
wilderings of everlasting contradictions; it were better the 
affections should perish with the last earthly sigh than throb 
through an eternity of agonized or selfish existence. On 
the orthodox supposition, either man must lose his iden¬ 
tity and go to heaven without remembering whom he knew 
and loved in life, or he must lose his sympathy, become 
apostate to all his better feelings, and see without pain or 
pity many given over to despair with whom on earth he walked 
in dearest friendship. Instead of the big tear which would 
have burst from his eye in the years of mortality at the 
thought even of a partial separation j instead of the affec¬ 
tionate and instinctive anguish which would have torn his 
breast, as he saw the last vision in the sun, and the last flut¬ 
ter in the breeze of the sail which was wafting his friend to 
another clime; he must approve the sentence, nay, some 
maintain, he must see its execution with triumph, which may 
consign Ids nearest and dearest to endless damnation.—If the 
beUef could be habitually and practically realized, that human 
souls were every minute over the wide earth dropping into 
hell, that amongst the sighs of death with which the world is 
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filled, the greater number are the knells of infinite perdition, 
that the graves on which the mourners weep, which to us 
all, at one time or other, make earth a vale of tears, are so 
many monuments of irreparable wreck, the silent witnesses 
of God^s anger and man’s despair; if any one, I repeat, could 
constantly, and in very truth, believe that souls were thus 
quitting the present scene, souls with enlarged capacities, but 
enlarged for eternal sorrow, and ever smile again, he might 
wear the form of his species, but he should have the heart 
of a fiend. Faith in such a doctrine should kill at once the 
life of joy; every sound should be funereal, brightness or 
beauty there should be none. Each of us, like Job, should 
curse the day of his birth, but with a more terrible earnest¬ 
ness ; tlie exclamation of Jeremiah would be in every mouth 
an appropriate utterance, Oh that my head were waters, 
and my eyes were fountains of tears !” Is there the human 
being that could feel joy in the midst of an hospital, could 
laugh in a city of the plague, while death went from couch 
to couch, while mirth was banished from each hearth, and 
the grass of desolation growing in the streets ? But how 
much more should all deliglit be banished from the soul, if 
in the Creator’s universe there be a dark and measureless 
region, filled with hideous abominations and uiiexpiriiig tor¬ 
ments ! If tlms it be, let there, I repeat, be no look of 
happiness, let there be no voice of sweetness; let garment of 
praise be changed for the spirit of heaviness; let all heads 
be bent in grief, and all eyes dim with weeping, in lamenta¬ 
tion for the sorrows of the universe. But be it not so— 
leave us at least a gleam of light from heaven. 

“ Cease every joy to glimmer o’er my mind, 

But leave, oh ! leave, the light of hope behind.” 

Oh no! God has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, no 
glory in the pain or punishment of his creatures; it is the 
progress towards universal blessedness, and its final coiisum- 
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mation, that truly shows forth the glory of God, and mani¬ 
fests the grandeur of his name and nature—more sweetly 
than tlie earth, more majestically than the heavens. It shows 
forth his justice: he punishes, terribly, it may be, but not 
cruelly or hopelessly ; he punishes, but he amends j he chas¬ 
tises, but he purifies. It shows forth his wisdom: for uni¬ 
versal holiness and universal happiness are the mightiest 
o])jects whicli infinite wisdom could select, the higliest pur¬ 
poses in which infinite wisdom could be manifested; It show's 
forth his power, not in a blasting malediction, but in a crea¬ 
tive and all-dispensing love; not in the thunder of destruc¬ 
tion, but in the hand of a Father full of gifts and full of 
blessings:—subduing evil, distributing happiness, draw'ing 
out of apparent confusion order and harmony, more fair and 
beautiful than the worlds he has called out of darkness; 

moving upon the face of many a stormy wave, and blending 
into calm what seemed only the chaos of contending ele¬ 
ments.” 

It is marvellous that we can think seriously on existence 
or on providence, that wc can reflect on human nature or 
survey human life, without feeling the need as well as the 
truth of the doctrine of the full mercy of God, and of his 
universally benignant designs for all his children. True, 
creation is fair, and much of existence is happy; but still 
there arc evils and miseries which ever perplex us for solu¬ 
tion. If the view of God’s government which we receive, 
does not solve all the difficulties, at the very least it softens 
them; if there arc inscrutable things in the providence of 
God which it cannot explain, there are atrocities ascribed by 
other systems to this character which it does not involve. 
We may mourn over the wrongs, sufferings, and sins, which 
exist with fatal abundance in our present state; we may 
w'ondej* and think why they exist at all; but to what an ex¬ 
tent of perplexity and pain are we driven, if we are to be¬ 
lieve that all these evils are to be for ever, and to have no re- 
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medy. When I see those who bear want and sorrow througli 
many and heavy years, I rejoice that there is at last a home 
and refuge for them in their father^s kingdom where they 
who were poor shall be made ricli; where those who mourned 
shall be comforted: when I hear the sigh of pain, when I 
behold the power of death; when I know, as all must, in 
how many human dwellings grief sits lonely on the hearth, I 
am saved from a fearful and dangerous distrust by the belief, 
that in times to come, and in regions which wc know not of, 
there is a balm for every grief and a remedy for every sin. 
None arc unaware of the physical and the moral evils that 
hang over and around this existence; and both from the felt 
experience of our own hearts, and the recorded experience of 
many others, we can judge the infinite complexity of moral 
struggle, the subtleties of sin, and the miserable consequences 
of evil doings; and we cannot think that a good, a holy, a 
just, and merciful God can ordain such a state to be per¬ 
petual and eternal. Wc know, moreover, liow many arc 
in the thick darkness of barbarism, each having within a 
universe of infinite and improvable capacities; we know 
what millions are in the dens of indigence, of crime, and 
ignorance, for whom earth is barren and life a burthen: and 
in wdiat thought are we to take comfort, in what sentiment are 
we to find hope, if w^e believe not there is a God w^ho does 
not forget his orphan children in their worst estate; that as 
here they have received their evil things, there is a heaven 
where they have their good ? And w’hcn we observe in this 
life so much of antagonist passions; so mucli war and strife; 
so much of bitter and hopeless alienation, our tired spirits 
wish for a retreat of peace; and wdth the Psalmist we long 
for the wings of a dove that we might flee away and be at 
rest; for a calm sky after a heated atmosphere; for a union 
of heart and charity which no mistakes could again divide. 
We have no need to fear that our high aspirations for the 
future shall make us proud or presumptuous; for we have 
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all enough in our present lot to keep us humble. When we 
look within, we find a melancholy strife between our nobler 
and our higher existence, which we can never entirely over¬ 
come : when we cast our gaze over the face of the world, and 
the inequalities of life, and there in the strong-holds of sin 
and selfishness see so many causes of udckedness and pain, 
which the most believing and the most hoping can never hope 
entirely to overcome; when we regard our feeble powers and 
our short existence; our desires ever growing and wants ever 
deepening, and our passions ever craving; when we think 
of the knowledge we longed for, and could not have, the vi¬ 
sions we dreamed of that never came, the good we resolved 
on and never did, the felicity we sought and never found, 
the wishes that were as empty as the echo in the desert, the 
ideas, the plans, the aspirations, and the purposes that vainly 
struggled for life, but found in our breasts tlieir prison and 
their grave; we shall be in no danger of thinking of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think. 

Blessed and beautiful doctrine is this, of universal redemp¬ 
tion and restoration, which pours such a radiance over our 
groping obscurity, which gives our troubled hearts such peace, 
which softens grief and glorifies affection, which corrects the 
perverse and dignifies the lowly, which nourishes whatever 
in our nature is great or god-like, renders religion transcen¬ 
dent and lovely, and opens before the rejoicing eye of faith 
the grandeur of a renovated and an emancipated universe. 
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TO WHOM rOMlNO, AS UNTO A LIVING STONE, DISALLOWED INDEED OF 
MEN, HUT CHOSEN OF (U)D, AND IMtEClOUS, YE AI.sO. AS LIVELY 
STONES, AKK HUILT UP A SPIRITUAL HOUSE, A HOLY PRIFSTHOOD, TO 
OFFER UP SPIRITUAL SACRIITCES, A<X'EJ*TAHLE TO GOD RY JESUS 
CHRIST.'’—1 Peter u. t, j. 

The formation of human society, and the institution of priest- 
liood, mu.st l)c referred to the same causes and the same date. 
I’lic earliest communities of the world appear to hav^e had their 
origin and their cement, not in any gregarious instinct, nor in 
mere social affections, much less in any prudential regard to 
the advantages of co-operation, but in a binding religious 
sentiment, submitting to the same guidance, and expressing 
itself in the same worship. As no tie can be more strong, 
so is none more primitive, than this agreement respecting 
what is holy and divine. In simple and patriarchal ages in¬ 
deed, when the feelings of veneration had not been set aside 
by analysis into a little corner of the cnaracter, but spread 
themselves over the whole of life, and mixed it up with daily 
w’onder, this bond comprised all the forces that can suppress 
the selfish and disorganizing passions, and compact a mul¬ 
titude of men together. It was not, as at present, to have 
simply the same (pinions (things of quite modern growth, the 
brood of scepticism); but to have the same Fathers, the same 
Tradition, the same S[)eech, the same Land, the same Foes, 
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the same Priest, the same God. Nothing did man fear, 
or trust, or love, or desire, that did not belong, by some 
affinity, to his faith. Nor had he any book to keep the pre¬ 
cious deposit for him; and if he had, he would never have 
thought of so frail a vehicle for so great a treasure. It was 
more natural to put it into structures hollowed in the fast 
mountain, or built of transplanted rocks wliich only a giant 
age could stir; and to tenant these with mighty hierarchies, 
who should guard their sanctity, and, by an undying memory, 
make their mysteries eternal. Hence, the first humanizer of 
men was their worship; the first leaders of nations, the 
sacerdotal caste; the first triumph of art, the colossal temple; 
the first effort to preserve an idea, produced a record of 
something sacred; and the first civilization was, as the last 
will be, the birtli of religion. 

The primitive aim of worship undoubtedly was, to act upon 
the sentiments of God; at first, liy such natural and intelli¬ 
gible means, as produce favourable impressions on the mind of 
a fellow man;—by presents and persuasion, and whatever is 
expressive of grateful and reverential affections. Abel, the 
first shepherd, offered the produce of his flock; Cain, the 
first farmer, the fruits of his land; and while devotion was 
so simple in its modes, every one would be his own pontiff, 
and have his own altar. But soon, the parent would inevi¬ 
tably officiate for his family; the patriarch, for his tribe. 
With the natural forms dictated by present feelings, tra¬ 
ditional methods would mingle their contributions from the 
past; postures and times, gestures and localities, once indiffe¬ 
rent, would become consecrated by venerable habit; and 
so long as their origin was uuforgotten, they would add to 
the significance, while they lessened the simplicity of wor¬ 
ship. Custom, however, being the growth of time, tends to 
a tyrannous and bewildering complexity: forms, originally 
natural, then symbolical, end in being arbitrary; suggestive 
of nothing, except to the initiated; yet, if connected with 
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religion, so sanctified by the association, that it appears sacri¬ 
lege to desist from their employment; and when their mean¬ 
ing is lost, they assume their place, not among empty gesti¬ 
culations, but among the mystical signs by which earth com¬ 
munes with heaven. The vivid picture-writing of the early 
worship, filled with living attitudes, and sketched in the 
freshest colours of enmtion, explained itself to every eye, and 
was open to every hand. To this succeeded a piety, which 
expressed itself in symbolical figures, veiling it utterly from 
strangers, but intelligible and impressive still to the soul of 
national tradition. This, however, passed again into a lan¬ 
guage of arl)itrary characters, in wliich the Ijcrd of men saw 
sacredness without meaning; and the use of wliich must l>e 
consigned to a class separated for its study, llencc the origin 
of tlie priest and his profession ; the conservator of a worship 
no longer natural, but legendary and mystical; skilful enactor 
of rites that sj)ake with silent gesticulation to the heavens; 
interpreter of the w’ants of men into the divine language of 
the gods. Not till the powers above had ceased to hold 
familiar converse w’ith the earth, and in their distance had be¬ 
come deaf and dumb to the common tongue of men, did the 
mediating priest arise ;—needed then to conduct the fingcr- 
speecli of ceremony, whereby the desire of the creature took 
shape before the eye of the Creator. 

Observe then the true idea of PuiEs r and Ritual. The 
Priest is the representative of men before God; commissioned 
on behalf of human nature to intercede witli the divine. He 
bears a message upwards, from earth to heaven ; his people 
being below, his inliuence above. He takes the fears of the 
weak, and the cries of the perishing, and sets them with avail¬ 
ing supplication before him that is able to help. He takes 
the sins and remorse of the guilty, and leaves them wdth ex¬ 
piating tribute at the feet of the averted Deity. He guards 
the avenues that lead from the mortal to the immortal, and 
without his interposition the creature is cut off from his 
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Creator. Without his mediation, no transaction between 
them can take place, and the spirit of a man must live as 
an outlaw from the world invisible and holy. There are 
means of propitiation which he alone has authority to em¬ 
ploy ; powers of persuasion conceded to no other; a mystic 
access to the springs of divine benignity, by outward rites 
which his manipulation must consecrate, or forms of speech 
wliich his lips must recommend. These ceremonies are the 
implements of his office, and the sources of his power; the 
magic by which he is thought to gain admission to the will 
above, and really wins rule over human counsels below. As 
they are sujiposcd to change the relation of God to man, not 
by visible or natural operation, not (for example) by sug¬ 
gestion of new thoughts, and excitement of new dispositions 
in the worshipper, but by secret and mysterious agency, they 
are simply spells of a dignified order. Were we then to speak 
with severe exactitude, we should say, a Ritual is a system 
of consecrated charms; and the Priest, the great magician 
who dispenses them. 

So long as any idea is retained, of mystically efficacious 
rites, consigned solely and authoritatively to certain hands, 
this definition cannot be escaped. The ceremonies may have 
rational instruction and natural worship appended to them; 
and these additional elements may give them a title to true 
respect. The order of men appointed to administer them, 
may have other offices and nobler duties to perform, render¬ 
ing them, if faithful, worthy of a just and reverential attach¬ 
ment. But in so far as, by an exclusive and unnatural effi¬ 
cacy, they bring about a changed relation between God and 
man, the Ritual is an incantation, and the Priest is an en¬ 
chanter. 

To this sacerdotal devotion, there necessarily attach cer¬ 
tain characteristic sentiments, both moral and religious, 
which give it a distinctive influence on human character, and 
adapt it to particular stages of civilization. It clearly severs 
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the worshippers by one remove from God. He is a Being, 
external to them, distant from them, personally unapproach¬ 
able by them j their thought must travel to reach the Al¬ 
mighty ; they must look afar for the Most Holy; they dwell 
themselves within the finite, and must ask a foreign introduc¬ 
tion to the Infinite. He is not with them as a private guide, 
but in the remoter watch-towers of creation, as the public in¬ 
spector of their life; not present for perpetual communion,but 
to be visited in absence by stated messages of form and prayer. 
And that God dwells in this cold and royal separation, in¬ 
duces the feeling, that man is too mean to touch him; that a 
consecrated intervention is required, in order to part Deity 
from the defiling contact of humanity. Why else am I re¬ 
stricted from unlimited personal access to my Creator, and 
driven to another in my transactions udth him ? And so, in 
this system, our nature appears in contrast, not in alliance, 
with the divine, and those views of it are favoured wliich 
make the opposition strong; its puny dimensions, its swift 
decadence, its poor self-flatteries, its degenerate virtues, its 
giant guilt, become familiar to the thought and lips; and life, 
cut off from sympathy with the godlike, falls towards the 
level of melancholy, or the sink of epicurism, or the abject¬ 
ness of vicarious reliance on the priest. Worship, too, must 
have for its chief aim, to throw off the load of ill; to rid the 
mind of sin and shame, and the lot of hardship and sorrow; 
for principally to these disburthening offices do priests and 
rituals profess themselves adapted:—and who, indeed, could 
pour forth the privacy of love, and peace, and trust, through 
the cumbrousness of ceremonies, and the pompousness of a 
sacred officer ? The piety of such a religion is thus a refuge 
for the weakness, not an outpouring of the strength of the 
soul: it takes away the incubus of darkness, without shed¬ 
ding the light of heaven; lifts off the nightmare horrors of 
earth and hell, without opening the vision of angels and of 
God. Nay, for the spiritual bonds which connect men with 
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the Father above, it substitutes material ties, a genealogy of 
sacred fires, a succession of hallowed buildings, or of priests 
having consecration by pedigree or by manual transmission; 
so that qualities belonging to the soul alone, are likened to 
forces mechanical or chemical; sanctity becomes a physical 
property; divine acceptance comes by bodily catenation; re¬ 
generation is degraded into a species of electric shock, which 
one only method of experiment, and the links of but one con¬ 
ductor, can convey. And, in fine, a priestly system ever 
abjures all aim at any higher perfection; boasts of being im¬ 
mutable and unimprovable; encourages no ambition, breathes 
no desire. It holds the appointed methods of influencing 
heaven, on which none may presume to innovate; and its 
functions are ever the same, to emjfloy and preserve tlie an¬ 
cient forms and legendary spells committed to its trust. 
Hence all its veneration is antiquarian, not sympathetic or 
prospective; it turns its back upon the living, and looks 
straight into departed ages, bowing the head and bending the 
knee; as if all objects of love and devotion were there, 
not here ; in history, not in life ; as if its God were dead, or 
otherwise imprisoned in the Past, and had bequejithed to its 
keeping such relics as might yield a pcrj)etual benediction. 
Thus does the administration of religion, in proportion as it 
possesses a sacerdotal character, involve a distant Deity, a 
mean humanity, a servile worship, a physical sanctity, and a 
retrospective reverence. 

Let no one, however, imagine, that there is no other idea 
or administration of religion than this ; that the priest is the 
only person among men, to whom it is given to stand between 
heaven and earth. Even the Hebrew Scriptures introduce 
us to another class of quite different order; to whom, indeed, 
tliose Scriptures owe their own truth and power, and perpe¬ 
tuity of beauty; 1 mcjiii the Prophets ; whom we shall very 
imperfectly understand, if we suppose them mere historians, 
for whom G(id had turned time round the other way, so that 
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they spoke of things future as if past, and grew so dizzy in 
their use of tenses, as greatly to incommode learned gram¬ 
marians ; or if we treat their writings as scrap-books of Pro¬ 
vidence, M'ith miscellaneous contributions from various parts 
of duration, sketches taken inditfercntly from any point of 
view within eternity, and put together at random and without 
mark, on adjacent pages, for theological memories to identify; 
first, a picture of an Assyrian battle, next, a holy family; now 
of the captives sitting by Euphrates, then, of Paul preaching 
to the Gentiles; here, a flight of devouring locusts, and there, 
the escape of the Christians from the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem ; a portrait of Hezekiah, and a view of Calvary ; a march 
through the desert, and John the Baptist by the Jordan; the 
day of Pentecost, and the French Revolution; Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and Mahomet; Caligula and the Pope,—following each 
other with picturesque neglect of evory^ relation of time and 
place. No, the Prophet and his work always indeed belong 
to the future; but far otherwise than thus. Meanwhile, let 
us notice how, in Israel, as elsewhere, he takes his natural 
station above the priest. It was Moses the prophet wdio even 
made Aaron the priest. And who cares now for the sacerdotal 
boolis of the Old Testament, compared with the rest ? Who, 
liaving the strains of David, would pore over Leviticus, or 
W'ould weary himself wdth Chronicles, when he might catch 
the inspiration of Isaiah ! It was no priest that wrote, “Thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it; thou delightcst 
not in burnt offering: the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 
a broken and a contrite lieart, O God, thou wilt not despise.”* 
It W’^as no pontifical spirit that exclaimed, “ Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination to me; the new 
moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting: your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth; they are a trouble 
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unto me; I am weary to bear them.” Wash you, make you 
clean.” * Whatever, in these venerable scriptures, awes us 
by its grandeur, and pierces us by its truth, comes of the 
prophets, not the priests; and from that part of their writings 
too, in which they are not concerned with historical pre¬ 
diction, but with some utterance deeper and greater. I do 
not deny them this gift of occasional intellectual foresight of 
events. And doubtless it was an honour, to be permitted 
to speak thus to a portion of the future, and of local occur¬ 
rences unrevealed to seers less privileged. But it is a glory 
far higher, to speak that which belongs to all time, and finds 
its interpretation in every place; to penetrate to the ever¬ 
lasting realities of things; to disclose, not when this or that 
man will appear, but how and wherefore all men appear and 
quickly disappear; to make it felt, not in what nook of du¬ 
ration such an incident will happen, but from what all-em¬ 
bracing eternity the images of history emerge and are sw'al- 
lowed up. In this highest faculty, the Hebrew' seers belong 
to a class, scattered over every nation and every period; 
which Providence keeps ever extant for human good, and 
especially to furnish an administration of religion quite anti- 
sacerdotal. This class we must proceed to characterize. 

The Prophet is the representative of God before men, com¬ 
missioned from the Divine nature to sanctify the human. 
He bears a message downwards^ from heaven to earth ; his 
inspirer being above, his influence below. He takes of the 
holiness of God, enters with it into the souls of men, and 
heals therewith the wounds, and purifies the taint, of sin. 
He is charged with the peace of God, and gives from it rest 
to the weariness, and solace to the griefs of men. Instead of 
carrying the foulness of life to be cleansed in Heaven, he 
brings the purity of Heaven to make life divine. Instead of 
interposing himself and his mediation between humanity and 
Deity, he destroys the whole distance between them; and 

• Is. i. 13, H, 10. 
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only fulfils his mission, when he brings the finite mind and 
the infinite into immediate and thrilling contact, and leaves 
the creature consciously alone with the Creator. He is one 
to whom the primitive and everlasting relations between God 
and man have revealed themselves, stripped of every disguise, 
and bared of all that is conventional; who is possessed by 
their simplicity, mastered by their solemnity; who has found 
the secret of meeting the Holy Spirit within, rather than 
without; and knows, but cannot tell, how in the strife of ge¬ 
nuine duty, or in moments of true meditation, the divine im¬ 
mensity and love have touched and filled his naked soul; and 
taught him by what fathomless Godhead he is folded round, 
and on what adamantine manhood he must take his stand. 
So far from separating others from the heavenly communion 
vouchsafed to himself, he necessarily believes that all may 
have the same godlike consciousness; burns to impart it to 
them ; and by the vivid light of his own faith, speedily creates 
it in those who feel his influence; drawing out and freshening 
the faded colours of the divine image in their souls, till they 
too become visibly the seers and the sons of God. His in¬ 
struments, like the objects of his mission, are human; not 
mysteries, and mummeries, and such arbitrary things, by 
which others may pretend to be talking with the skies; 
but the natural language which interprets itself at once to 
every genuine man, and goes direct to the living point of 
every heart. An earnest speech, a brave and holy life, truth 
of sympathy, severity of conscience, freshness and loftiness 
of faith,—these natural sanctities are his im plements of power: 
and if heaven be pleased to add any other gifts, still are they 
weapons all,—not the mere tinsel of tradition and custom,— 
but forged in the inner workshop of our nature, where the 
fire glows beneath the breath of God, framing things of 
etherial temper. Thus armed, he lays undoubting siege to 
the world’s conscience; tears down every outwork of pre¬ 
tence ; forces its strongholds of delusion; humbles the vani¬ 
ties at its centre, and proclaims it the citadel of God. The 
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true prophet of every age is no believer in the temple, but 
in the temple’s Deity; trusts, not rites and institutions, 
but the heart and soul that fill or ought to fill them ; if they 
speak the truth, no one so reveres them; if a lie, they meet 
with no contempt like his. He sees no indestructible sanc¬ 
tuary but tlie mind itself, wherein the Divine Spirit ever loves 
to dwell; and whence it will be sure to go forth and build 
such outward temple as may suit the season of Providence. 
He is conscious that there is no devotion like that which 
comes spontaneously from the secret places of our humanity, 
no orisons so true as those which rise from the common plat¬ 
form of our life. He desires only to throw himself in faith 
on the natural piety of the heart. Give him but that; and 
he will find for man an everlasting worship, and raise for God 
a cathedral worthy of his infinitude. 

It is evident that one thoroughly possessed with this 
spirit could never he, and could never make, a priest; nor 
frame a ritual for priests already made. He is destitute of 
the ideas, out of whicli alone these things can be created. 
His mission is in the opposite direction: he interprets and 
reveals God to men, instead of interceding for men with God. 
In this office sacerdotal rites have no function and no place. 
I do not say that he must necessarily disapprove and abjure 
them, or deny that he may directly sanction them. If he 
does however, it is not in his capacity of prophet, but in 
conformity with feelings which his proper office has left un¬ 
touched. His tendency will be against ceremonialism ; and 
on his age and position will depend the extent to which this 
tendency takes effect. Usually, he will construct nothing 
ritual, will destroy much, and leave bcliind great and growing 
ideas, destructive of much more. But ere we quit our general 
conception of a prophet, let us notice some characteristic 
senti^ients, moral and religious, which naturally connect them¬ 
selves with his faith ; comparing them with those which be¬ 
long to the sacerdotal influence. 

In this, faith, God is separated by nothing from his wor- 
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shippers. He is not simply in contact with them, but truly 
in the interior of their nature: so that they may not only 
meet him in the outward providences of life, hut bear his 
spirit with them, when they go to toil and conflict, and find it 
still, when they sit alone to think and pray. He is not the 
far observer, but the very present help, of the faithful will. 
No structure made with hands, nay, not even his own ar¬ 
chitecture of the lieaven of heavens, contains and confines 
his presence: were there any dark recess whence these were 
hid, the blessed access w'ould be without hindrance still; and 
the soul would discern him near as its own identity. No 
mean and ignoble conception can be entertained of a mind, 
which is thus the residence of Deity;—the shrine of the 
Infinite must have somew'hat that is infinite itself. Thus, in 
this system, does our nature appear in alliance w'ith the Di¬ 
vine, notin contrast with it; inspired with a portion of its 
holiness, and free to help forward the best issues of its Provi¬ 
dence. Human life, blessed by this spirit, becomes a miniature 
of the work of the great Ruler: its responsibilities, its diffi¬ 
culties, its temptations, become dignified as the glorious 
theatre wdiereon we strive, by and with the good Spirit of 
God, for the mastery over evil. Worship, issuing from a 
nature and existence thus consecrated, is not the casting off 
of guilt and terror, but the glad unburthening of love, and 
trust, and aspiration, the simple speaking forth, as duty is 
the acting forth, of the divine within us ; not the prostration 
of the slave, but the embrace of the child j not the plaint of 
the abject, but the anthem of the free. Is it not private, 
individual ? And may it not by silence say what it will, and 
intimate the precise thing, and that only, udiich is at heart ?— 
whence there grows insensibly that firm root of excellence, 
truth with one^s own self. The priestly fancy of an hereditary 
or lineal sacredness can have no place here. The soul and 
God stand directly related,mind with mind, spirit with spirit: 
from our moral fidelity to this relation, from the jealousy with 
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which we guard it from insult or neglect, does the only sanc¬ 
tity arise; and herein there is none to help us, or give a 
vicarious consecration. And finally, the spirit of God’s true 
prophet is earnestly prospective; more filled with the con¬ 
ception of what the Creator vpill make his world, than of 
what he has already made it: detecting great capacities, it 
glows with great hopes; knowing that God lives, and will 
live, it turns from the past, venerable as that may be, and 
reverences rather the promise of the present, and the glories 
of the future. It esteems nothing unimproveable, is replete 
with vast desires; and amid the shadows and across the wilds 
of existence chases, not vainly, a bright image of perfection. 
The golden age, which priests with their tradition put into 
the past, the prophet, with his faith and truth, transfers into 
the future: and while the former pines and muses, the latter 
toils and prays. Thus does the administration of religion, 
in proportion as it partakes of the prophetic or anti-sacer¬ 
dotal character, involve the ideas of an interior Deity, a noble 
humanity, a loving worship, an individual holiness, and a pro¬ 
spective veneration. 

We have found, then, two opposite views of religion; that 
of the Priest with his Ritual: and that of the Prophet with 
his Faith. I propose to show that the Church of England, 
in its doctrine of sacraments, coincides with the former of 
these, and sanctions all its objectionable sentiments: and 
that Christianity, in every relation, even with respect to its 
reputed rites, coincides with the latter. 

The general conformity of the Church of England with the 
ritual conception of religion, will not be denied by her own 
members. Their denial wdll be limited to one point: they 
will protest that her formulas of doctrine do not ascribe a 
charmed efficacyy or any operation upon God, to the tw’o sa¬ 
craments. To avoid verbal disputes, let us consider what w'c 
are to understand by a spell or charm. The name, I appre¬ 
hend, denotes any material object or outward act, the pos- 
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session or use of which is thought to confer safety or blessing, 
not by natural operation, but by occult virtues, inherent in 
it, or mystical effects appended to it, A mere commemo¬ 
rative sign, therefore, is not a charm, nor need there be any 
superstition in its employment: it simply stands for certain 
ideas and memories in our minds; re-excites and freshens 
them, not otherwise than speech audibly records them, ex¬ 
cept that it summons them before us by sight and touch, in¬ 
stead of sound. The effect, whatever it may be, is purely 
natural, by sequence of thought on thought, till the com¬ 
plexion of the mind is changed, and haply suffused with a 
noble glow. But in truth it is not fit to speak of commemo¬ 
rations, as things having efficacy at all; as desirable obser¬ 
vances, under whose action wc should put ourselves, in order 
to get up certain good dispositions in the heart. As soon as 
we see them acquiesced in, with this dutiful submission to a 
kind of spiritual operation, we may be sure they are already 
empty and dead. An expedient commemoration, deliberately 
maintained on utilitarian principles, for the sake of warming 
cold affections by artificial heat, is one of the foolish con¬ 
ceptions of this mechanical and sceptical age. It is quite 
true, that such influence is found to belong to rites of re¬ 
membrance ; but only so long as it is not privately looked 
into, or greedily contemplated by the staring eye of pru¬ 
dence, but simply and unconsciously received. No; com¬ 
memorations must be the spontaneous fruit and outburst of 
a love already kindled in the soul, not the factitious con¬ 
trivance for forcing it into existence. They are not the 
lighted match applied to the fuel on an altar cold: but the 
shapes in which the living flame aspires, or the fretted lights 
thrown by that central love on the dark temple-walls of this 
material life. 

It is not pretended that the sacraments are mere com¬ 
memorative rites. And nothing, I submit, remains, but that 
they should he pronounced charms. It is of little purpose 
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to urge, in denial of this, that the Church insists upon 
the necessity of faith on the part' of the recipient, without 
which no benefit, but rather peril, will accrue. This only 
limits the use of the charm to a certain class, and cstjiblishes 
a pre-requisite to its proper efficacy. It simply conjoins the 
outward form with a certain state of mind, and gives to each 
of these a participation in the effect. If the faith be insuffi¬ 
cient without the ceremony, then some efficacy is due to the 
rite: and this, being neither the natural operation of the 
material elements, nor a simple suggestion of ideas and feel¬ 
ings to the mind, but mystical and preternatural, is no other 
than a charmed efficacy. 

Nor will the statement, that the effect is not upon God, 
but upon man, bear examination. It is very true, that the 
ultimate benefit of these rites is a result reputed to fall upon 
the worshipper;—regeneration, in the case of baptism; par¬ 
ticipation in the atonement, in the case of the Lord’s Supper. 
But by what steps do these blessings descend? Not by 
those of visible or perceived causation; but through an ex¬ 
press and extraordinary volition of God, induced by the ce¬ 
remonial form, or taking occasion from it. The sacerdotal 
economy, therefore, is so arranged, that whenever the priest 
dispenses the water at the font, the Roly Spirit follows, as 
in instantaneous compliance with a suggestion: and when¬ 
ever he spreads his hands over the elements at the commu¬ 
nion, God immediately establishes a preternatural relation, 
not subsisting the moment before, between the substances 
on the table and the souls of the faithful communicants : so 
that every partaker receives, either directly or through su¬ 
pernatural increase of faith, some new share in the merits of 
the cross. Whatever subtleties of language then may be 
"employed, it is evidently conceived that the first consequence 
of these forms takes place in heaven; and that on this de¬ 
pends whatever benediction they may bring: nor can a plain 
understanding frame any other idea of them than this j first. 
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they act upward^ and stiggest something to the mtnd of 
God; who then sends down an influence on the mind of the 
believer. From this conception no of speech? no in¬ 

genious analogies? can deliver us* Bo yon c^ the sacra¬ 
ments pledges of grace F* A pledge means a j^romisej and 
how a voluntary act of ours, or tho priest's, <»n be a promise 
made to us by the Divine Being, it is not eaj^ to under¬ 
stand, Do you call them “ seals of God's covmmnt,"—^the 
instrument by which he engages to mahe over its blessings 
to the Christian, like the signature and completion of a deed 
conveying an estate ^ It still perpl^es us to think of a ser¬ 
vice of our own as an assurance received by us from HeaVen, 
And one would imagine that the Divine promise, once given, 
were enough, without this incessant binding by periodiedi le¬ 
galities. *If it be said, ** the renewal of the obligation is 
needful for us, and not for him then call the rites at once 
and simply, our service of self-dedication, the solemn memo¬ 
rial of our vows. And in spite of all metaphors, the ques¬ 
tion recurs; does the covenant stand without these seals, or 
are they essential to gme possession of the privileges con¬ 
veyed > Are they, by means preternatural, procurers cf sal¬ 
vation ? Have they a mystical^action towards this end? If 
so, we return to the same point } they have a charmed effi¬ 
cacy on the human soul. 

In order to establish this, nothing more is requisite than a 
brief reference to the Imigu^ of the Articles and Idturgieal 
services of the Church rekj^cting Baptism and the Commu¬ 
nion. 

Baptism is regarded, throughout the Book of Common 
Prayer, as the instrument of regenerariom not simply as its 
sign, of which the actuid descent of the Holy Spirit is Inde¬ 
pendent ; btft ^ itself and essentially the means or indispen¬ 
sable occas^td the washmg away of sin. That this is 
regarded asjalbi^sti^l and ma^cal, not a natural and spiri¬ 
tual effect, is evident from the alleged fact of its occuirence 
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in infants, to whom the rite can suggest nothing, and on 
whom, in the course of nature, it can leave no impression. 
Yet is it declared of the infant, after the use of the water, 
" Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is re- 
gmeratep &c.; at the commencement of the service its aim 
is said to be tliat God may “ grant to this child that thing 
which by nature he cannot have,^’—would wash him and 
sanctify him with the Holy Ghost,” that he may be “ deli¬ 
vered from God’s wrath.” Nothing, indeed, is so striking in 
this office of the national church, as its audacious trifling 
with solemn names, denoting qualities of the soul and will; 
the ascription of spiritual and moral attributes, not only to 
the child in whom they can yet have no development, but 
even to material substances; the frivolity with which engage¬ 
ments with God are made by deputy, and without the con¬ 
sent or even existence of the engaging will. Water is said 
to possess sanctity, for “ the mystical washing away of sin.” 
Infants, destitute of any idea of duty or obligation to be re¬ 
sisted or obeyed, are said to obtain remismn of their sins'f 
—to " renounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp 
and glory of the world" steadfastly to believe” in the 
Apostles’ creed, and. to be desirous of ‘‘ baptism into this 
faith.” Belief, desire, resolve, are acts of some one’s mind: 
the language of this service attributes them to the personality 
of the infant (/ renounce, I believe, I desire) j yet there they 
cannot possibly exist. If they are to be understood as affirm¬ 
ed by the godfathers and godmothers of themselves, the case 
is not improved: for how can one person’s state of faith and 
conscience be made the condition of the regeneration of an¬ 
other ? What intelligible meaning can be attached to these 
phrases of sanctity applied to an age not responsible ? In 
what sense, and by what indication, are these children holier 
than others ? And with what reason, if all this be Chris¬ 
tianity, can we blame the Pope for sprinkling holy water on 
the horses ? The service appears little better than a profane 
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sacerdotal jugglery, by which material things are impregnated 
with divine virtues, moral and spiritual qualities of the mind 
are sported with, the holy spirit of God is turned into a 
physical mystery, and the solemnity of personal responsibi¬ 
lity is insulted. 

Tliat a superstitious value is attributed to the details of 
the baptismal form, in the Church of England, appears from 
certain parts of the service for the private ministration of the 
rite. If a child has been baptized by any other la^vful mi¬ 
nister than the minister of the parish, strict inquiries are to 
be instituted by the latter respecting the correctness with 
which the ceremony has been performed: and should the 
prescribed rules have been neglected, the baptism is invalid, 
and must be repeated. Yet great solicitude is manifested, 
lest danger should be incurred by an unnecessary repetition 
of the sacrament: to guard against which, the minister is to 
give the following conditional invitation to the Holy Spirit; 
saying, in his address to the child, ** Jf thou art not already 
baptized, I baptize thee,” &c. It is worthy of remark, that 
the Church mentions as one of the essentials of the service, 
the omission of which necessitates its repetition, the use of 
the formula, In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost/* By this rule, every one of the apos¬ 
tolic baptisms recorded in Scripture must be pronounced in¬ 
valid ; and the Church of England, were it possible, would 
perform them again: for in no instance does it appear that 
the apostles employed either this or even any equivalent form 
of words. 

That this sacrament is regarded as an indispensable channel 
of grace, and positively necessary to salvation, is dear from 
the provision of a short and private form, to be used in cases 
of extreme danger. The prayers, and faith, and obedience, 
and patient love, of parents and friends,—the dedication and 
heartfelt surrender of their child to God, the profound appli¬ 
cation of their anxieties and grief to their conscience and in- 

B 2 
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ward Hfe,—-all this, we are told, will be of no avail, without 
the water and the priest. Archbishop Laud says, “ That 
Baptism is necessary to tlie salvation of infants (in the ordi¬ 
nary way of the church, without binding God to the use and 
means of that sacrament, to which he hath bound us) is ex¬ 
pressed in St. John iii, ‘ Except a man be bom of water,’ &c. 
So, no baptism, no entrance; nor can infants creep in, any 
other ordinary way." * Bishop Bramhall says, " Wilful 
neglect of baptism we acknowledge to be a damnable sin; 
and, without repentance and God’s extraordinary mercy, to 
exclude a man from all hope of salvation. But yet, if such 
a person, before his death, shall repent and deplore his neg¬ 
lect of the means of grace, from his heart, and desire with 
all his soul to be baptized, but is debarred from it invincibly, 
we do not, we dare not, pass sentence of condemnation upon 
him; not yet the Roman Catholics themselves. The ques¬ 
tion then is, whether the want of baptism, upon invincible 
necessity, do evermore infallibly exclude from heaven."t 
Singular struggle here, between the merdless ritual of the 
priest, and the relenting spirit of the man ^ 

The office of Communion contains even stronger marks of 
the same sacerdotal superstitions: and notwithstanding the 
Protestant horror entertained of the mass, approaches it so 
nearly, that no ingenuity can exhibit them in contrast. Near 
doctrines, however, like near neighbours, are known to quar¬ 
rel most. 

The idea of a physical sanctity, residing in solid and liquid 
substances, is encouraged by this service. The priest come- 
crates the elements^ by laying his hand upon ell the bread, 
and upon every flagon’^ containing the wine about to be dis¬ 
pensed. If an additional quantity is required, this too must 
be consecrated before its distribution. And the sacredness 

* Conference with Fisher, § 15; (ittoted in Tracts for the Times, No. 7G. 
Catena Patruin, No. It. p. 18. 

^ Of Persons dying without Baptism, p. quoted in U'O. .j7. pp. 19, 20. 
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thus imparted is represented as surviving the celebration of 
the Supper^ and residing in the substances d^s a permanent 
quality: for in the disposal of the bread and wine that may 
remain at the close of the sacramental feast, a distinction is 
made between the consecrated and the nnconsecrated portion 
of the elements; the former is not permitted to quit the 
altar, but is to be reverently consumed by the priest and the 
communicants j the latter is given to the curate. What the 
particular change may be, which the prayer and manipulation 
of the minister are thought to induce, it is by no means easy 
to determine; nor would the discovery, perhaps, reward our 
pains. It is certainly conceived, that they cease to be any 
longer mere bread and wine, and that with them thenceforth 
co-exist, really and substantially, the body and blood of 
Christ. Respecting this Real Presence with the elements, 
there is no dispute between the Romish and the English 
church; both unequivocally maintain it: and the only ques¬ 
tion is, respecting the Real Absence of the original and cu¬ 
linary bread and wine: the Roman Catliolic believing that 
these substantially vanish, and are replaced by the body and 
blood of Christ; the English Protestant conceiving that they 
remain, but are united with the latter. The Lutheran, no 
less than the British Reformed church, has clung tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist. Luther 
himself declares, “ 1 would rather retain with the Romanists, 
only the body and blood, than adopt, with the Swiss, the 
bread and wine, without the real body and blood of Christ.” 
The catechism of our church affirms, that the body and 
blood of Christ are vetily and indeed taken and received by 
the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” And this was not in¬ 
tended to be figuratively understood, of the spiritual use and 
appropriation to which the faith and piety of the receiver 
would mentally convert the elements: for although here the 
body of Christ is only said to be “ taken^^ (making it the act 
of the cotumumcanf), yet one of the Articles speaks of it as 
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“ gw&ri^ (making it the act of the officiatinff priest), and im¬ 
plying the real presence before participation. However 
anxious indeed the clergy of the ‘‘ Evangelical’’ school may 
be to disguise the fact, it cannot be doubted that their 
church has always maintained a supernatural change in the 
elements themselves, as well as in the mind of the receiver. 
Cosin, Bishop of Durham, says, "We own the union be¬ 
tween the body and blood of Christ, and the elements, whose 
use and office we hold to be changed from what it was be¬ 
fore " we confess the necessity of a supernatural and hea¬ 
venly change, and that the signs cannot become sacraments 
but by the infinite power of God.” * 

In consistency with this preparatory change, a charmed 
efficacy is attributed to the subsequent participation in the 
elements. Even the body of the communicant is said to be 
under their influence: " Grant us to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son, and drink his blood, that our sinful bodies may be 
made clean through his body, and our souls washed through 
his most precious bloodand the unworthy recipients are 
said " to provoke God to plague them with divers diseases 
and sundry kinds of death.” Lest the worshipper, by pre¬ 
senting himself in an unqualified state, should " do nothing 
else than increase his damnation,” the unquiet conscience is 
directed to resort to the priest, and receive the benefit of ab¬ 
solution before communicating. Can we deny to the Oxford 
divines the merit (whatever it may be) of consistency with 
the theology of their church, when they applaud and recom¬ 
mend, as they do, the administration of the eucharist to in¬ 
fants, and to persons dying and insensible ? Indeed, it is 
difficult to discover, why infant Communion should be 
thought more irrational than infant Baptism. If, as I have 
endeavoured to show, the primary action of these ceremonies 
is conceived to be on God, not on the mind of their object, 

• History of Popish Transubstantiation, ch. 4; primed iti the Tracts for the 
Times, No. 27, pp* 14, 15. 
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why should not the Divine blessing be induced upon the 
young and the unconscious, as well as on the mature and 
capable soul ? And were any further evidence required, than 
I have hitherto adduced, to show on whom the Communion 
is conceived to operate in the first instance, it would surely 
be afforded by this clause in the Service; by not partaking. 
Consider how great an injury ye do unto God F* 

The only thing wanted to complete this sacerdotal system, 
is to obtain for a certain class of men the corporate posses¬ 
sion, and exclusive administration, of these essential and holy 
mysteries. This our Church accomplishes by its doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession; claiming for its ministers a lineal 
official descent from the Apostles, which invests them, and 
them alone within this realm, with divine authority to pro¬ 
nounce absolution or excommunication, and to administer the 
Sacraments. They are thus the sole guardians of the chan¬ 
nels of the Divine Spirit and its grace, and interpose them¬ 
selves between a nation and its God. “ Ileceive the Holy 
Ghost,” says the Service for Ordination of Priests, “ for the 
office and work of a priest in the Church of God, now com¬ 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of hands. Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou 
dost retain, they are retained.” “ They only,” says the pre¬ 
sent Bishop of Exeter, can claim to rule over the Lord’s 
household, whom he has himself placed over it; they only 
are able to minister the means of grace,—above all, to pre¬ 
sent the great commemorative sacrifice ,—whom Christ has 
appointed, and whom he has in all generations appointed in 
unbroken succession from those, and through those, whom 
he first ordained. ^Ambassadors from Christ* must, by the 
very force of the term, receive credentials from Christ: 
‘ stewards of the mysteries of God’ must be entrusted with 
those mysteries by him. Remind your people, that in the 
Church only is the promise of forgiveness of sins; and though, 
to all who truly repent, and sincerely believe, Christ merci¬ 
fully grants forgiveness; yet he has, in an especial manner. 
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empowered' his ministers to declare and pronounce to his 
people the absolution and remission of their sins: ‘ whoseso¬ 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose** 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained/ This was the awful 
authority given to his first ministers, and in them, and 
through them, to all tlieir successors. This is the awful au¬ 
thority we have received, and that we must never be ashamed 
nor afraid to tell the people that we have received. 

“ Having shown to the people your commission, show to 
tliem how our own Church has framed its services in accord¬ 
ance with that commission. Show this to them not only in 
the Ordinal, but also in the Collects, in the Communion Ser¬ 
vice, in the Office of the Visitation of the Sick; show it, es¬ 
pecially, in that which continually presents itself to tlieir no¬ 
tice, but is commonly little regarded by them; show it in 
the very commencement of Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
make them understand the full blessedness of that service, in 
which the Church thus calls on them to join. Let them see 
that there tlie minister authoritatively pronounces God’s 
pardon and absolution to all them that truly repent, and un- 
feignedly believe Christ’s holy gospel; that lie does this, even 
as the Apostles did, with the authority and by the appoint¬ 
ment of our Lord himself, who, in commissioning his Apostles, 
gave this to be the never-failing assurance of his co-operation 
in their ministry, ‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the v-orld a promise which, of its very nature, was 
not to be fulfilled to the iiersons of those whom he addressed, 
but to their office, to tlieir successors tlierefore in that office, 
‘even unto the end of the world/ Lastly, remind and warn 
them of the awful sanction with which our Lord accompanied 
his mission, even of the second order of the ministers whom 
he appointed; ‘ Ife that heateth you, heareth me; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, 
despiseth him that sent me/ That this liigh dignity may be 
clearly understood to belong in this country only to the 
Church of England, the Bishop proposes the question. 
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‘J What, thea, becomes of those who are not, or continue not, 
members of that (visible) Church ?” and replies to it by say¬ 
ing, that though he "judges not them that are without," yet 
" he who wilfully and in despite of due warning, or throiigh 
recklessness and worldly^mindedncss, sets at nought its or¬ 
dinances, and despises its ministers, lias no right to promise 
to himself any share in the grace which they are appointed 
to convey.”* “ Why,” says one of the Oxford divines, who 
here undeniably speaks the genuine doctrine of his Church, 
" Why should wc talk so much of an Establishment^ and so 
little of an Apostolic Succession ? Why should we not se¬ 
riously endeavour to impress our people with this plain truth, 
tliat by separating themselves from our communion, they se¬ 
parate themselves not only from a decent, orderly, useful so¬ 
ciety, but from THE ONLY Churcii in this realm which 
HAS A RIGHT TO BE QUITE SURE THAT SHE HAS THE 
Lord’s body to give to his people ?”t 

Of course this Divine authority has been received through 
the Church of Home, so abominable in the eyes of all Evan¬ 
gelical clergymen 5 and through many an unworthy link in 
the unbroken chain. The Holy Spirit, it is acknowledged, 
has passed through many, on whom, apparently, it was not 
pleased to rest; and the right to forgive sins been conferred 
by those who seemed themselves to need forgiveness. A 
writer in the Oxford Tracts observes, " Nor even though 
we may admit that many of those who formed the connect¬ 
ing links of this holy chain were themselves unworthy of the 
high charge reposed in them, can this furnish us ivith any 
solid ground for doubting or denying their power to exercise 
that legitimate authority with which they were duly in¬ 
vested, of transmitting the sacred gift to worthier fol¬ 
lowers.” X 

* Bishop of Exeter's tharge, delivered at his> Triennial Visitation in August, 
btptenibci, and October, 1836, p. 44—47. 

t Tracts for the Times, No. 4, p. 5. % No. pp. 9, 10. 
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In its doctrine of Sacraments, then, and in that of Eccle¬ 
siastical authority and succession, the Church of England is 
thoroughly imbued witli the sacerdotal character. It doubt¬ 
less contains far better elements and nobler conceptions than 
those^which it has been my duty to exhibit now; and so¬ 
lemnly insists on fmth of heart, and truth of conscience, and 
Christian devotedness of life, as well as on the observance of 
its ritual; with the external it unites the internal condition of 
.sanctification. But insisting on the theory of a mystic efficacy 
in the (/hristian rites, it necessarily fails to reconcile these with 
each other: and hence the opposite parties within its pale; 
the one magnifying faith and personal spirituality, the other 
exalting the sacraments and ecclesiastical communion. They 
represent respectively the two constituent and clashing 
powers, which met at the formation of the English Church, 
and of which it effected the mere compromise, not the recon¬ 
ciliation ; I mean, the priestliness of Rome, and the prophetic 
spirit of the Reformers. Never, since apostolic days, did 
heaven bless us with truer prophet than Martin Luther. It 
was his mission (no modern man had ever greater,) to substi¬ 
tute the idea of personal faith for that of sacerdotal reliance. 
And gloriously, with bravery and truth of soul amid a thou¬ 
sand hindrances, did he achieve it. But though, ever since, 
the priests have been down, and faith has been up, yet did 
the hierarchy unavoidably remain, and insisted that something 
should be made of it, and at least some colourable terms pro¬ 
posed. Hence, every reformed Church exhibits a coalition 
between the new and the old ideas : and crjmbined views of 
religion, which must ultimately prove incompatible with each 
other; the formal with the spiritual; the idea of worship as 
a means of propitiating God, with the conception of it as an 
expression of love in man; the notion of Church authority 
with that of individual freedom; the admission of a licence 
to think, with a prohibition of thinking wrong. In our na¬ 
tional Church, tlie old spirit was ascendant over the new. 
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though long forced into quiescence by the temper of modem 
times. Now it is attempting to re<assert its power, not with¬ 
out strenuous resistance. Indeed, the present age seems 
destined to end the compromise between the two principles, 
from the union of which Protestantism assumed its esta¬ 
blished forms. The truce seems everywhere breaking up i a 
general disintegration of churches is visible ; tradition is ran¬ 
sacking the past for claims and dignities, and canvassing 
present timidity for fresh authority, to withstand the wild 
forces born at the Reformation, and hurrying us fast into an 
unknown future. 

Let us now turn to the'primitive Christianity; which, I 
submit, is throughout wholly anti-sacerdotal. 

Surely it must be admitted that the general spirit of our 
Lord’s personal life and ministry was that of the Prophet, 
not of the Priest; tending directly to the disparagement of 
whatever priesthood existed in his country, w'ithout visibly 
preparing the substitution of anything at all analogous to it. 
The sacerdotal order felt it so ; and with the infallible instinct 
of self-preservation, they watched, they hated, they seized, 
they murdered him. The priest in every age has a natural 
antipathy to the prophet, dreads him as kings dread revolution, 
and is the first to detect his existence. The solemn moment 
and the gracious words, of Christ’s first preaching in Nazareth, 
struck with fate the temple in Jerusalem. To the old men 
of the village, to the neighbours who knew his childhood, and 
companions who had shared its rambles and its sports, he 
said, with the quiet flush of inspiration; The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor: he hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover¬ 
ing of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.’^* The 


* Luke iv. 18, 19. 
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Spirit o£ th^ Lord in Galilee! speaking with the peasantry, 
dwelling in villages, and wandering loose and where it listeth 
among the hills! This would never do, thought the white-robed 
Levites of the Holy City; it would be as a train of wUd-fire 
in tlie Temple. And were they not right ? When it was re¬ 
vealed that sanctity is no thing of place and time, that a way 
is open from earth to heaven, from every field or mountain 
trod by human feet, and through every roof that shelters a 
human head; that amid the crowd and crush of life, each 
soul is in personal solitude with God, and by speech or silence 
(be they but true and loving) may tell its cares and find its 
peace; that a divine allegiance might cost nothing, but the 
strife of a dutiful will and the patience of a filial heart; how 
could any priesthood hope to stand? See how Jesus himself, 
when the Temple was close at hand, and the sunshine 
dressed it in its splendour, yet withdrew his prayers to the 
midnight of Mount Olivet. He entered those courts to teach, 
rather than to worship j and when there, he is felt to take no 
consecration, but to give it; to bring with him the living 
spirit of God, and spread it throughout all the place. When 
evening closes his teachings, and he returns late over theMount 
to Bethany, did he not feel that there was more of God in 
the night-breeze on his brow, and the heaven above him, and 
the sad love within him, than in the place called “ Holy*^ which 
he had left ? And when he had knocked at the gate of Laza¬ 
rus the risen and become his guest j when, after the labours 
of the day, he unburthened his spirit to the affections of tliat 
family, and spake of things divine to the sisters listening at 
his feet; did they not feel, as they retired at length, that the 
whole house was full of God, and that there is no sanctuary 
like the shrine, not made with hands, within us all ? In child¬ 
hood, he bad once preferred the temple and its teachings to 
his parents* home; now, to his deeper experience, the tem¬ 
ple has lost its truth; while the cottage and the walks of 
Nazareth, the daily voices and constant duties of this life, 
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seem covered with the purest consecration. True, he vindi¬ 
cated the sanctity of the temple, when he heard within its 
enclosure the hum of traffic and the chink of gain, and would 
not have the house of prayer turned into a place of merchan¬ 
dise ; because in this there was imposture and a lie, and 
Mammon and the Lord must ever dwell apart. In nothing 
must there be mockery and falsehood; and while the temple 
stands, it must be a temple true. 

Our Lord’s whole ministry then (to which we may add 
that of his apostles) was conceived in a spirit quite opimsite 
to that of priesthood. A missionary life, without fixed lo¬ 
cality, without form, without rites; with teaching free, oc¬ 
casional and various, with sympathies ever with the people, 
and a strain of speech never marked by invective, except 
against the ruling sacerdotal influence;—all these characters 
])roclaim him, purely and emphatically, the Prophet of the 
Lord. It deserves notice that, unless as the name of his 
enemies, the word “ Priest” (hpeue) never occurs in either 
the historical or epistolary writings of the New Testament, 
except in the Epistle to the Hebrews. And there its appli¬ 
cation is not a little remarkable. It is applied to Christ alone: 
it is declared to belong to him, only after his ascension: it is 
said that, while on earth, he neither was, nor could be, a 
priest; and if it is admitted that be holds the office in heaven, 
this is only to satisfy the demand of the Hebrew Christians 
fur some sacerdotal ideas in their religion, and to reconcile 
them to having no priest on earth. The writer acknowledges 
one great pontiff in the world above, that the whole race may 
be superseded in the world below; and banishes priesthood 
into invisibility, that men may never see its shadow more. 
All the terras of office which are given to the first preachers of 
the gospel and superintendents of churches—^as Deacon, Elder 
or Presbyter, Overseer or Bishop, are Lay~termSf belonging 
previously, not to ecclesiastical, but to civil life; an indication, 
surely, that no analogy was thought to exist between the 
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Apostolic and the Sacerdotal relations.* I shall, no doubt, be 
reminded of the words, in which our Lord is supposed to have 
given their commission to his first representatives; What¬ 
soever ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and what¬ 
soever ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven and shall 
be asked whether this does not convey to them and their suc¬ 
cessors an ofiRcial authority to forgive sins, and dispense the 
decrees of the unseen world. I reply briefly: 

1st, That the power here granted does not relate to the 
dispensations of the future life, but solely to what would be 
termed, in modern language, the allotment of church-mem¬ 
bership, The previous verse proves this, furnishing as it does 
a particular case of the general authority here assigned. It 
directs the apostles under what circumstances they are to re¬ 
move an offender from a Christian society, and treat him as 
an unconverted man, as a lieathen man and a publican. 
Having given them their rule, he freely trusts the application 
of it to them: and being about to retire ere long, from per¬ 
sonal intervention in the affairs of his kingdom, he Eissures 
them that their decisions shall be his, and that he may be 
considered as adopting in heaven their determinations upon 
earth. He simply ‘‘ consigns to his apostles discretionary 
power to direct the affairs of his church, and superintend the 
diffusion of the glad tidings: they may bind and loose, that 
is, open and shut the door of admission to their community, 

* Archbishop Whatcly, speaking of the word Uptbt and its meaning, says; 

This is an office assigned to none under the gospel-scheme, except the one 
great High Priest, of whom tiie Jewish Priests were types.” i Of the gospel~ 
Bcheme," this is quite truej of the Church-o/-Engiund scheme, it is not There lies 
before me Huport’s Greek version of the Prayer-Book and Offices of the Anglican 
Churchand turning to the Communion Service, I find the officiating clergyman 
called U(ni>i throughout. The absence of this word from the records of the prinii- 
tire Gospel, and its presence in the Prayer-Book, is perfectly expressive of tlie 
difference in the' spirit of the two systems;—the difference between the Church 
teiih, and. the Christianity without Priest.” 

t Matt xviii. 18. 

’ Elementc of Logic, Appendix; Note on the word “ Priest." 
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as their judgment may determine; employing or rejecting ap¬ 
plicants for the missionary office; dissociating from their as¬ 
semblies obstinate delinquents j receiving with openness^ or 
dismissing with suspicion^ each candidate for instruction, ac¬ 
cording to their estimate of his qualifications and motives.’’ 

2ndly, It is to be observed, that there is'no appearance of 
any one being in the contemplation of our Lord, beyond the 
persons immediately addressed. Not a word is said of any 
official successor or any distant age. No indication is afforded, 
that any idea of futurity was present to the mind of Jesus; 
and a title of perpetual office, an instrument creating and en¬ 
dowing an endless priesthood, ought, it will be admitted, to be 
somewhat more explicit than this. But w’herc the power has 
been successfully claimed, the title is seldom difficult to prove. 

The alleged ritual of Christianity, consisting of the sacra¬ 
ments of Baptism and the Communion, will be found no less 
destitute of sanction from the Scriptures. Tlie former we 
shall see reason to regard as simply an initiatory form, ap¬ 
plicable only to Christian converts, and limited therefore to 
adults; the latter as purely a commemoration: neither there¬ 
fore having any sacramental or mystical efficacy. 

For baptism it is impossible to establish any supernatural 
origin. It is admitted to have existed before the Christian 
eera; and to have been employed by the Jews on the admis¬ 
sion of proselytes to their religion. It is certain that it is 
not an enjoined rite in the Mosaic dispensation; and though 
prevalent before the period of the New Testament, is nowhere 
enforced or recognised in the writings (if the Old. It arose 
therefore in the interval between the only two systems which 
Christians acknowledged to be supernatural: and must be 
considered as of natural and human origin, invested, thus far, 
with no higher authority than its own appropriateness may 
confer. There seem to have been two modes of construing 
the symbol; the one founded on the cleansing effect of the 
water on the person of the baptized himself; the other, on 
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the appearance of his immersion (which was complete) to the 
oye of a spectator. The former was an image of the Heathen 
convert’s purification from a foul idolatry; and his transition 
to a stainless condition under a divine and justifying law. 
The latter represented him, when he vanished in the stream, 
as interred to this world, sunk utterly from its sight; and 
when he re-appeared, as emerging or bom again to a better 

c 

state; the “ old man” was " buried in baptism,” and when 
he rose again,” he had altogether “ become new.”* The 
ceremony then was appropriately used in any case of tran¬ 
sition from a depressed and corrupt state of existence to a 
hopeful and blessed one; from a false or imperfect religion to 
one true and heavenly. 

But it will be said, whatever the origin of B.aptism, it was 
employed and sanctioned by our Lord, who commissioned 
his apostles to go and baptize all nations. Tme; but is there 
no difference between the adoption of a practice already ex¬ 
tant,—of a practice which was as much the mere institutional 
dress of the apostles’ nation, as the sandals whose dust they 
were to shake off against the faithless, were the customary 
clothing of the apostles* feet,—and the authoritative appoint¬ 
ment of a Sacrament ? They were going forth to make con¬ 
verts : and why should they not have recourse to the form 
familiarly associated with the act ? Familiar association re¬ 
commended its adoption in that age and clime; and the ab¬ 
sence of such association elsewhere and in other times may 
be thought to justify its disuse. At all events, a ceremony 

• • Horn. vi. 2—4. “ How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein? Kooir ye not, that so many of ns as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his deatli? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death j 
that, like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so^we also should walk in newness of life." Mr, Locke observes of “ St. Paul’s 
argument/^ that it is to show into what state of life we ought to be raised out of 
baptism, in similitude and confonnity to that state of life Christ was raised into 
the grave." See also Col. ii. 12. " Ye are . . buried with him in bap¬ 
tism,' wherein also ye are riseii with him through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the deod." The force of the image clearly de¬ 
pends on the sinking and rising in the water. 
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thus taken up must be presumed to retain its acquired sense and 
its established extent of application : and if so, baptism must 
be strictly limited to the admission of proselytes from other 
faiths. This accords with the known practice of the apostles, 
who cannot be shown to have baptized any but those whom 
tliey had personally, or by their missionaries, persuaded to 
become Christians. - Not a single case of the use of the rite 
with children can be adduced from Scripture : and the only 
argument by which such employment of it is ever justified is 
this; that a household is said to have been baptized, and all 
nations were to receive the olFer of it; and that the housc- 
liold mai/, the nations must, have contained children. It is 
evident that such reasoning could never have been pro¬ 
pounded, unless tl»e practice had existed first, and the defence 
liad been found afterwards. 

With the system of infant baptism, \anish almost all the 
ideas which the prevalent theology has put into the rite; and 
it becomes as intolligililc and expressive to one who believes 
in the good capacities of human nature, as to those who es¬ 
teem it originally depraved. How unmeaning,’ say our 
orthodox opponents, ^ is tliis ceremony in Unitarian hands ; 
denying, as they do, the doctrines which it represents ! of 
what regeneration can they possibly suppose it the symbol, if 
not of the washing away of that hereditary sin, which they 
refuse to acknowledge ? for when the infant is brought to the 
font, he can as yet have no other guilt than this.' I reply; 
the objection has no force except against the use of infant 
baptism in our churches,—which lam i.ot anxious to defend : 
but of course those Unitarians who employ it, conceive it to 
be the token, not of any sentiments which they reject, but of 
truths and feelings which they hold dear. For myself, I 
believe, with our opponents, that the doctrine of original sin 
and the p^^actice of infant baptism do belong to each other, 
and must stand or fall together : and therefore deem it a fact 
very significant of the apostles’ theology, (hat no infant can 

c 
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be shown ever to have been broiiglit to the font by these 
first true missionaries of Christianity. And as to the new-birth 
which baptism (i.e. recent and genuine discipleship to Jesus) 
may give tr) the inaiurehj-convinced Christian, he must have a 
great deal to learn, not only of the Hebrew conceptions and 
language in relation to the Messiah, but of the spirituality 
of tlie gospel, and of tlie fresh creations of cliaracter which 
it calls up, who can be much puzzled about its meaning. 

In Christian baptism, then, wc have no sacrament with 
mystic power; but an initiatory form, possibly of consuetu¬ 
dinary obligation oidy; but if enjoined, applicable exclusively 
to proselytes, and misemployed in the case of infants j a sign 
of conversion, not a means of salvation; cmifided to no sa¬ 
cerdotal order, but open to every man fitted to give it an ap¬ 
propriate use. 

I turn to the Lord’s Sujiper; with design to show, what it 
is not, and what it is. It is not a mystery, or a sacrament, 
any more than it is an expiatory sacrifice. To persuade us 
that it has a ritual character, we are first assured that it is 
clearly the successor in the Gospel to the Passover under the 
Law. Well,—even if it were so, it would still be simply 
commemorative, and without ariy other efficacy than a festi¬ 
val, filled with great remembrances, and inspired with reli¬ 
gious joy. Such was the Paschal Feast in Jerusalem;—the 
annual gathering of families and kindred, a sacred carnival 
under the spring sky and in sight of unreaped fields, when 
the memory was recalled of national deliverance, and the tale 
was told of traditional glories, and the thoughts brought back 
of bondage reversed, of the desert pilgrimage ended, of tlie 
promised land possessed. The Jewish festival was no more 
than this; unless, with Archlnshop Magee and others, wc 
erroneously conceive it to be a proper sacrifice.* So that 
those who would interpret the Lord’s Supper by the Pass- 


* Spo \o(c. 
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over have their choice between two views: that it is a simple 
commemoration; or that it is an cxiiiatory sacrifice; in the 
former case^ they quit the Church of England; in the latter, 
they fall into the Church of Rome. 

But, in truth, there is no propriety in applying the name 
^ Christian passover ’ to the Communion. Tlie notion rests 
entirely on this circumstance; that the first three Evangelists 
describe the last Supper as the Paschal Supper. But the m- 
stifuiional part of that meal was over before the cup was dis¬ 
tributed, and the repetition of the act enjoined. Nor is there 
the slightest trace, either in the subsequent scriptures, or in 
the earliest history of the Church, that the Communion w'as 
thought to bear relation to the passover. The time, the fre¬ 
quency, the mode, of tlie two were altogether diflerent. In¬ 
deed, when we observe that not one of these particulars is 
prescribed and determined by our Lord at all, when we no¬ 
tice the slight and^ transient manner in which he drops his 
wish that they would “ do this in remembrance of” him, when 
we compare these features of tlie account with the elaborate 
precision of Moses respecting liours,and materials, and dates, 
and places, and modes in the establishment of the Hebrew 
festivals, it is scarcely possible to avoid the impression, that 
wc are reading narrative, not law; an .utterance of personal 
affection, rather than the legislative enactment of an ever¬ 
lasting institution.* However this may be, no importance 
can be attached to the reported coincidence in the time of 
that meal with the day of passover; for the apostle John, 
who gives by far the fullest account of what happened at 
that table (yet never mentions tJie institution of the supper), 
states that this was not the paschal meal at all, which did 
not occur, he says, till the following day of crucifixion.f 

• Compare Matt. xxvi. 20)—28; Mark xiv. 22—24; Luke xxii. 19, 20, with 
Exod. xii. 3—11, 14, 24—27, 43—49; Lev. xxiii. 5 ; Num. ix. 10—14 ; xxviii. 16; 
Deut. xvi. 1, 4—7. 

f Compare Matt. xx\i. 17—21 ; Mark xiv. 12—17 ; Luke xxii. 7—17, with 
John xiii. 1, .seqq. ; xviii. 28; xix. 14, 31, 42. See also 2uil Lecture, pp. 38, 39. 

c 2 
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‘ But,' it will be said, ‘ the gospels are not the only parts of 
Scripture, whence the nature of the eucharist may be learned. 
Language is employed by St. Paul in reference to it, which 
cannot be understood of a mere memorial, and implies that 
awful consequences hung on the worthy or unworthy partici¬ 
pation in the rite. Does he not even say, that a man may 
“ eat and drink damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord's body ?"' 

The passage whence these words are cited certainly throws 
great light on the institution of which we treat: but there 
must be a total disregard to the whole context and the ge¬ 
neral course of the apostle's reasoning before it can be made 
to yield any argument for the mystical character of the rite.* 
It would appear that the Corinthian church was in the habit 
of celebrating the Lord’s Supper in a way which, even if it 
had never been disgraced by any indecorum, must have struck 
a modem Christian with wonder at its singularity. The 
members met together in one room or church, each bringing 
his own supper, of such quantity and quality as his opulence 
or poverty might allow. To this the apostle does not object, 
but apparently considers it a part of the established arrange¬ 
ment. But these Christians were divided into factions, and 
had not learned the true uniting spirit of their faith; nor do 
they seem to have acquired that sobriety of habit and sanc¬ 
tity of mind, which their profession ought to have induced. 
When they entered the place of meeting, they broke up into 
groups and parties, class apart from class, and rich deserting 
poor; each set began its separate meal, some indulging in 
luxury and excess, others with scarce the means of keeping 
the commemoration at all; and, infamous to tell, the blessed 
supper of the Lord was sunk into a tavern meal. So gross 
and habitual had the abuse become, that the excesses had 
affected the health and life of these guilty and unworthy par- 


• See 1 Cor. xi. 17—34. 
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takers. They had made no distinction between the Commu¬ 
nion and an ordinary repast, had lost all perception of the 
memorial significance of their meeting, had not discriminated 
or “ discerned the Lord’s bodyand so they had eaten and 
drunk judgment (improperly rendered damnation ” in the 
English Version) to themselves; and many were weak and 
sickly among them, and many even slept. Well would it be, 
if they would look on this as a chastening of the Lord : in 
which case they might take warning, and escape being cast 
out of the church, and driven to take their chance with the 
unbelieving and heathen world. When we are judged, we 
arc chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned 
with the world,” 

In order to remedy all this corruption, St. Paul reminds 
them, that to eat and drink under the same roof, in the 
church, does not constitute jiroper Communion: that, to this 
end, they must not lircak up into sections, and retain their 
property in the food, but all participate seriously together, 
lie directs that an absolute separation shall be made between 
the occasions for satisfying hunger and thirst, and those for 
observing this commemorative rite, discriminating carefully 
the memorial of the Lord’s body from every thing else. He 
refers them all to the original model of the institution, the 
parting meal of Christ, before his betrayal; and by this ex¬ 
ample, as a criterion, he would have every man examine him¬ 
self, and after that pattern eat of the bread and drink of the 
cup. Hence it appears. 

That tlie unworthy partaker w'as tin riotous Corinthian, 
who made no distinction between the sacred Communion and 
a vulgar meal: 

That the judgment or damnation which such brought on 
themselves, W'as sickliness, weakness, and premature but na¬ 
tural death: 

That the self-examination which the apostle recommends 
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to the communicant is, a comparison of his mode of keeping 
the rite, with the original model of the Last Supper; 

That in the Corinthian Church there was no Priest, or 
officiating dispenser of the elements; and that St. Paul did 
not contemplate or recommend the appointment of any such 
person. 

The Lord’s Supper, then, I conclude, was and is a simple 
commemoration. Am I asked, ‘ of what ? Why, accord¬ 
ing to Unitarian views, the death on the cross merits the 
memorial, more than the remaining features of our Lord’s 
history,—more even than the death of many a noble martyr, 
who has sealed his testimony to truth by like self-sacrifice?’ 
The answer will be found at length in the Lecture on the 
Atonement, where the Scriptural conceptions of Christ’s 
death are expounded in detail. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to 
recal an idea, which has more than once been tlirown out 
during this course: that if Jesus had taken up his Mes¬ 
sianic power without death, he would have remained a He¬ 
brew, and been limited to the people amid whom he was 
born. He quitted his mortal personality, he left this fleshly 
tabernacle of existence, and became immortal, that his na¬ 
tionality might be destroyed, and all men drawn in as sub¬ 
jects of his reign. It was the cross that opened to the 
nations the blessed ways of life, and put us all in relations 
not of law, but of love, to him and God. Hence the memo¬ 
rial of his death celebrates the universality and spirituality of 
the gospel; declares the brotherhood of men, the fatherhood 
of providence, the personal affinity of every soul with God. 
That is no empty rite, which overflows with these concep¬ 
tions. 

Christianity, then, I maintain, is without Priest, and with¬ 
out Ritual. It altogether coalesces with the prophetic idea 
of religion, and repudiates the sacerdotal. Christ himself 
was transcendently the Prophet. He brought down God 
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to this our life, and left his spirit amid its scenes. The 
Apostles were prophets j they carried that spirit abroad, re¬ 
vealing everywhere to men the sanctity of their nature, and 
the proximity of their heaven. Nor am I even unwilling to 
admit an Apostolic succession, never yet extinct, and never 
more to be extinguished. But then it is by no means a recti¬ 
linear regiment of incessant priests ; but a broken, scattered, 
yet glorious race of prophets ; the genealogy of great and 
Clhristiari souls, through whom tlie primitive conceptions of 
Jesus have propagated themselves from age to age; mind 
producing mind, courage giving birtli to courage, truth de¬ 
veloping truth, and love ever nurturing love, so long as <)ne 
good and noble spirit shall act uj)on another. Luther surely 
M'as tlie child of Paul; and what a noble olispring has risen 
to manhood from Luther’s soul; whom to enumerate, were 
to tell tlie best triumphs of the modern world. These are 
Christ’s true ambassadors; and never did he mean any fol¬ 
lower of his to he called a priest, lie has his genuine mes¬ 
senger, wherever, in the Church or in tlie world, there toils 
any one of the real projihets of our race; any one wlio can 
create the good and great in other souls, wiietiier by truth of 
word or deed, by the inspiration of genuine speecli, or tlie 
better power of a life merciful and holy. 

And here, my friends, with my subject might niy Lecture 
close; were it not that we arc assemlilcd now to terminate 
this controversy: and that a few remarks in reference to its 
whole course and spirit seem to be required. 

That tlie recent aggression upon the princijiles of Unita¬ 
rian Christianity, was prompted by no unwortliy motive, in¬ 
dividual or political, but by a zeal, Christian so far as its 
spirit is disinterested, and unchristian only so far as it is e.x- 
clusivc, has never been doubted or denied by my brother 
ministers or myself. Tliat much personal consideration and 
courtesy have been evinced towards us during the controversy, 
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it is SO grateful to us to acknoM'ledge, that we must only re¬ 
gret the theological obstructions in the way of that mutual 
knowledge, which softens the prejudices, and corrects the 
errors of the closet. From such errors, the lot of our fallible 
nature, we are deeply aware that we cannot be exempt, and 
profoundly wish that, by others’ aid or by our own, we could 
discover them. Meanwhile, we do not feel that our oppo¬ 
nents have been successful in the offer which they have made, 
of help towards this end. They arc too little acquainted with 
our history and character, and have far too great a horror of 
us, to succeed in a design, demanding rather the benevo¬ 
lence of sympathy and trust, than that of antipathy and 
fear. Hence have arisen certain complaints and charges 
against our system and its tendencies, which, having been 
reiterated again and again in the Christ Church Lectures, 
and scarcely noticed in our own, claim a concluding observa¬ 
tion or two now. 

1. We are said to be infidels in disguise, and our system 
to be drifting fast towards utter unbelief. At all events, it is 
said we make great advances that way. 

It is by no means unusual to dismiss this charge on a whirl¬ 
wind of declamation, designed to send it and the infidel to 
the greatest possible distance. My friend who delivered the 
first Lecture, noticed it in a far different spirit; and in a dis¬ 
cussion where truth and wisdom had any chance, his reply 
would liave prevented any recurrence to the statement. Let 
me try to imitate him in the testimony wdiich I desire to add 
upon this point. 

Every one, I presume, who disbelieves any thing, is, with 
respect to that thing, an infidel. Departure from any pre- 
' valent and established ideas, is inevitably an approach to in¬ 
fidelity ; the extent of the departure, not the reasonableness 
or propriety of it, is the sole measure of the nearness of that 
approach; which, however wise and sober, when estimated 
by a true and independent criterion, will appear, to persons 
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Strongly possessed by the ascendant notions, nothing less 
tlian alarming, amazing, awful. In short, the average popu¬ 
lar creed of the day, is the mental standard, from which the 
stadia are measured olf towards that invisible, remote, nay, 
even imaginary place, lodged somewhere within chaos, called 
utter unbelief. Christianity at first was blank infidelity: and 
disciples, being of course the atheists of their day, were 
thought a fit prey for the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. 
Every rejection of tradition, again, is unbelief with respect 
to it ; and to those who hold its authority, it is the denial of 
an essential. It is too evident to need proof, that the average 
popular belief cannot be assumed, by any considerate per¬ 
son, as a standard of truth. To make it an objection 
against any class of men, that they depart from it, is to prove 
no error against them; and no one, who is not willing to call 
in the passions of the multitude in suffrage on the controver¬ 
sies of the few, will condescend to enforce the charge. 

But only observe how, in the present instance, the matter 
stands. In the popular religion we discern, mixed up toge¬ 
ther, two constituent portions; certain peculiar doctrines 
which characterize the common orthodoxy; and certain uni¬ 
versal Christian truths remaining, when these are subtracted. 
The infidel throws away both of these; we throw away the 
fijrmer only: and thus far, no doubt, we partially agree with 
him. But on ivhut (/rounds do we severally justify this rejec¬ 
tion ? In answer to this question, compare the view's, with 
respect both to tlic authority and to the interpretation of 
S(;ripturc, held by tlic three parties, the Trinitarian, the 
Unbeliever, the Unitarian. The Unbeliever does not usually 
find fault with the orthodox interjiretation of the Bi])le, but 
allows it to pass, as probably the real meaning of the book, 
only lie altogether denies the divine character and authority 
of the whole religion; he therefore agrees with the Trinitarian 
respecting interpretation, disagrees with him respecting au¬ 
thority. The Unitarian, again, admits the divine character 
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of Christianity, but understands it difierently from tlie Tri¬ 
nitarian ; he therefore reverses the former case, agrees with 
the orthodox on the authority, disagrees respecting interpre¬ 
tation. It follows, that with the unbeliever he agrees in 
neitfiery and is therefore further from him than his Trinitarian 
accuser. 

I have given this explanation, from regard simply to lo¬ 
gical truth. I have no desire to join in the outcry against 
even the deliberate unbeliever in the Gospel, as if he must 
necessarily be a fiend. Profoundly loving and trusting Chris¬ 
tianity myself, I yet feel indignant at the persecution wliich 
theology, policy, and law inflict on the many w’ho, with un¬ 
deniable exercise of conscientiousness and patience of re¬ 
search, are yet unable to satisfy themselves respecting its 
evidence. The very word ^ infidel,^ implying not simply an 
intellectual judgment, but bad moral qualities, cemveys an un¬ 
merited insult, and ought to be repudiated by every generous 
disputant. The more decjily we trust Christianity, the more 
should we protest against its being defended by a body-guard 
of passions, willing to do for it precisely the services which 
they might equally render to the vulgarest imposture. 

2. We were recently accused, amid acknowledgments of 
our honesty, with want of amiiety aliout spiritual trutli: and 
the following justification of the charge was offered : “ The 
Word of God has informed us, that they who seek the truth 
shall find it; that they who ask for holy wisdom shall re¬ 
ceive it; but it must be a really anxious im^uiry —a heart-felt 
desire for the blessing. ‘ If thou scekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures ; then s]ialt thou under¬ 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.^ * 
Such promises are express,—they cannot be broken,—God 
will give the blessing to the sincere, anxious inquirer. But 
the two qualities must go together. A man may be sin¬ 
cere in his ignorance and spiritual torpor; but let the full 


• Prov. ii. -1. 
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desire for God’s favour, his pardoning mercy, and his en¬ 
lightening grace spring up in the heart, and we may rest 
assured that the desire will soon be accomplished. Admit¬ 
ting, then, the sincerity of Unitarians, we doubt their anxiety, 
for we are well persuaded from God’s promises, that if they 
possessed both, they would be delivered from their miser¬ 
able system, and be brought to the knowledge of the 
truth.”* 

The praise of our “ sincerity” conveyed in these bland 
sentences, we are anxious to decline: not that we undervalue 
the quality: but because we find, on near inspection, that it 
has all been emptied out of the w’ord before its presentation, 
and the teim comes to us hollow and worthless. It aifords a 
specimen of the mode in which alone our opponents appear 
able to give any credit to heretics : many phrases of appro¬ 
bation they freely apply to us; but they take care to draw 
off tlie whole meaning first. We must reject these “ Greek 
presentsand wc are concerned that any Christian divine 
can so torture and desecrate the names of virtue, as to make 
tliem instruments of disparagement and injury. This play 
with words, whicli every conscience should hold sacred, and 
every lip pronounce w’ith reverence,—this careless and un¬ 
meaning application of them in discourse,—indicates a loose 
adhesion to the mind of the ideas denoted by them, which 
we regard with unfeigned astonishment and grief. What, 
let me ask, can be the sincerity” of an inquirer, who is not 
“ anxiom” about the truth ? How can he be “ sincerely” per¬ 
suaded that he sees, who voluntarily shuts his eyes ? Unless 
this word is to be degraded into a synonyme for indolence and 
self-complacency, no professed seeker of truth must have the 
praise of sincerity, who does not abandon all worship of his 
own state of mind as already perfect, who is not ready to 
listen to every calm doubt as to the voice of heaven,—to un- 

* Mr. Dalton’s Lecture on tlie Eternity of Putinc Rcwards and Punishments, 

760. 
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dertake with gratitude the labour of reaching new know¬ 
ledge,—to maintain his faith and his profession in scrupulous 
accordance with his perception of evidence; and, at any mo¬ 
ment of awakening, to spring from his most brilliant dreams 
into God’s own morning light, with a matin hymn upon his 
lips for his new-birth from darkness and from sleep. The 
earnestness implied in this state of mind is perhaps not pre¬ 
cisely the same, as that with which our Trinitarian opponents 
seem to be familiar. The “ anxiety” which they appear to 
feel for themselves is, to keep their existing state of belief: 
the “ anxiety” which they feel for us is, that we should have 
it. We are to hold ourselves ready for a change; they arc 
not to be expected to desire it. If a doubt of our opinions 
should occur to us^ we are to foster it carefully, and follow it 
out as a beckoning of the Holy Spirit: if a doubt of their 
sentiments should occur to themy they are to crush it on the 
spot, as a reptile-thought sent of Satan to tempt them. “ Our 
aim,” says the concluding Lecturer again, “ has been to 
beget a deep spirit of inquiry and so has ours, I would 
reply: only you and wc have severally prosecuted this aim 
in different ways. We have personally listened, and per¬ 
sonally inquired, and earnestly recommended all whom our 
influence could reach, to do the same; and few indeed will be 
the Unitarian libraries containing one of these series of lec¬ 
tures, that will not exhibit the other by its side. You have 
entered this controversy, evidently strange to our literature 
and liistory; and any deficiency in such reading before, has 
not been compensated by anxiety to listen now. Your 
people have been warned against us, and are taught to regard 
the study of our publications as blasphemy at second-hand : 
and were they really so simple as to act upon your avowed 
wish to beget a deep spirit of inquiry,” and plunge into 
the investigation of Unitarian authors, and judge for them¬ 
selves of Unitarian worship, they would speedily hear the 

• Mr. Dalton’s Lecture, p. 760. 
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word of recal, and discover that they were practically disap¬ 
pointing the whole object of this controversy. 

Having said thus much respecting the unmeaning use of 
language in the Lecturer’s disparaging estimate of Unitarian 
“ anxiety/’ we may profitably direct a moment’s attention to 
the reasoning whicli it involves. It presents us witli the 
standing fallacy of intolerance, which is sufficiently rebuked 
by being simply exhibited. Our opponents reason thus: 

God will not permit the really anxious fatally to 
err: 

The Unitarians do fatally err: 

Therefore, The Unitarians are not really anxious. 

Now it is clear that we must conceive our opponents to be 
no less mistaken than they supi)Ose us to be. They are as 
far from us, as we from them; and from cither point, taken 
as a standard, the measure of error must be the same. More¬ 
over, we cannot but eagerly- assent to the principle of the 
Lecturer’s first premiss, that God wiU never let the truly 
anxious fatally miss their way. So that there is nothing, in 
the nature of the case, to prevent our turning this same syllo¬ 
gism, with a change in the names of the parties, against our 
opponents. Yet we should shrink, with severe self-reproach, 
from drawing any such unfavourable conclusion respecting 
them, as they deduce of us. Accordingly, we manage our 
reasoning thus: 

God will not permit the really anxious fatally to 
err: 

The Trinitarians show themselves to be really 
anxious: 

Therefore, The Trinitarians do not fatally err. 

Our opponents are more sure that their judgment is in the 
right, than that their neighliours’ conscience is in earnest. 
They sacrifice other men’s characters to their own self-con- 
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fidence; we would rather distrust our self-confidence, and 
rely on the visible signs of a good and careful mind. We 
honour other men^s hearts, rather than our own heads. How 
can it be just, to make the agreement between an opponent's 
opinion and our own, the criterion of his proper conduct of 
the inquiry ? Every man feels the injury, the moment the 
rule is turned against himself: and every good man should 
be ashamed to direct it against his brother. 

3. Our reverend opponents affect to have laboured under 
a great disadvantage, from the absence of any recognized 
standard of Unitarian belief. ‘We give you/ they say, ‘our 
Articles and Creeds, which we unanimously undertake to 
defend, and Avhich expose a definite object to all heretical 
attacks. In return, you can furnish us with no authorised 
exposition of your system ; but leave us to gather our know¬ 
ledge of it from individual writers, for whose opinions you 
refuse to be responsible, and whose reasonings, when refuted 
by us, you can conveniently disown.^ 

Plausible as this complaint may appear, I venture to affirm, 
that it is vastly easier to ascertain the common belief of Uni¬ 
tarians, than that of the members of the Established Church: 
and for this plain reason, that with us there really is such a 
thing as a common faith, though defined in no confession; in 
the Anglican Church there is not, though articles and creeds 
profess it. The characteristic tenets of Unitarian Christianity 
are so simple and unambiguous, that little scope exists for 
variety in their interpretation: to the propositions expressing 
them all their professors attach distinct and the same ideas;— 
so far, at least, as such accordance is possible in relation to 
subjects inaccessible both to demonstration and to experience. 
But the Trinitarian hypothesis, venturing with presumptuous 
analysis far into the Divine psychology, presents us with 
ideas confessedly inapprehensible; propounded in language 
which, if used in its ordinary sense, is self-contradictory, and 
if not, is unmeaning, and ready in its emptiness to be filled 
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l)y any arbitrary interpretation;—and actually understood so 
variously by those who subscribe to them, that the Calvinist 
and the Arminian, the Tritheist and the Sabellian, unite to 
praise them. Indeed, in the history of the English Church, 
so visible is the sweep of the centre of orthodoxy over the 
whole space from the confines of Romanism to the verge of 
Unitarianism, that our ecclesiastical clironology is measured 
by its oscillations. Our respected opponents know full well, 
that it is not necessary to search beyond the clergy of this 
town, or even beyond the morning and afternoon preaching 
in one and the same church, in order to encounter greater 
contrasts in theology, than could be found in a whole library 
of Unitarian divinity. What mockery then to refer us to 
tlicse articles as expositions of clerical belief, when the moment 
we pass beyond the words, and address ourselves to the sense, 
every shade of contrariety ajipears : and no one definite con¬ 
ception can be adopted of such a doctrine as that of the 
Trinity, without some church expositor or other starting up 
to rebuke it as a misrepresentation ! How poor the pride of 
uniformity, wliich contents itself witli lip-service to the sym- 
1)ol, in the midst of heart-burnings about the reaiity ! 

In order to test the force of the objection to which I am 
referring, let us advert, in detail, to the topics which exhibit 
the Unitarian and Trinitarian^ theology ia most direct oppo¬ 
sition. It will appear that the advantage of unity lies, in this 
instance, on the side of heresy; and that if multiformity be 
a prime characteristic of error, there is a wide difference 
between orthodoxy and truth. There are four great subjects 
comprised in the controversy between the church and our¬ 
selves; the nature of God; of Christ; of sin; of punishment. 
On these several points (which, considered as involving on 
our part denials of previous ideas, may be regarded as con¬ 
taining the negative elements of our belief) all our modern 
writers, without material variation or exception, maintain the 
following doctrines; 
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UNITARIAN DOCTRINES, OppOSed tO CHURCH DOCTRINES. 


(1.) The Personal Unity of 
God. 

(2.) The Simplicity of Nature 
in Christ. 

(3.) The Personal Origin and 
Identity of Sin. 

(4.) The Finite Duration of 
Future Suffering. 


(1.) The Trinity in Unity. 

(2.) Two distinet Natures in 
Christ. 

(3.) The Transferable Nature 
and Vicarious Removal 
of Sin. 

(4.) The Eternity of Hell Tor¬ 
ments, 


Now no one at all familiar with polemical literature can 
deny, that the modes and ambiguities of doctrine comprised 
in this Trinitarian list, are more numerous than can be de¬ 
tected in the parallel *'■' heresies.” I am willing indeed to ad¬ 
mit an exception in respect to the last of the topics, and to 
allow that the belief in the finite duration of future punislinient 
has opposed itself, in hvo forms, to the single doctrine of 
everlasting torments. But when the systems arc compared 
at their other corresponding points, the boast of orthodox 
imiformity instantly vanishes. Since tlie primitive jealousy 
between the Jewish and Gentile Christianity, the rivalry be¬ 
tween the Monarchy” and the “ Economy,” the believers 
in the personal Unity of God, though often severed by ages 
from each other, have held that majestic truth in one un¬ 
varied form. Never was there an idea so often lost and re¬ 
covered, yet so absolutely unchanged: a sublime, but occa¬ 
sional visitant of the human mind, assuring us of the perpetual 
oneness of our own nature, as well as the Divine. We can 
point to no unbroken continuity of our great doctrine: and 
if we could, we should appeal with no confidence to the 
evidence of so dubious a phenomenon; for if a system of 
ideas once gains possession of society, and attracts to itself 
complicated interests and feelings, many causes may suffice 
to ensure its indefinite preservation. But we can point to a 
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greater phenomenon; to the long and repeated extinction of 
our favourite belief, to its submersion beneath a dark and 
restless fanaticism; and its invariable resurrection, like a 
necessary intuition of the soul, in times of purer light, vrith 
its features still the same; stamped with imperishable identity 
of truth, and, like him to whom it refers, without variableness 
or shadow of a turning. Meanwhile, who will undertake to 
enumerate and define the succession of Trinities by which 
this doctrine has been bewildered and banished ? Passing by 
the Aristotelian, the Platonic, the Ciceronian, the Cartesian 
Trinity,—quitting the stormy disputes, and contradictory 
decisions of the early councils, shall we find among.even the 
modern fathers of our national church, any approach to 
unanimity ? Am I to be content with the doctrine of Bishop 
Bull, and subordinate the Son to the Father as the sole foun¬ 
tain of divinity ? Or must I rise to the Tritheism of Water- 
land and Sherlock ? or, accepting the famous decision of the 
University of Oxford, descend with Archbishop Whately, 
to the modal Trinity of South and Wallis ? Are we to 
understand the phrase, three persons, to mean three beings 
united by ‘‘^perichoresis,” three " mutual inexistences,” three 
modes,” three “ differences,” three contemplations,” or 
three “ somewhatsor, being told that this is but a vain prying 
into a mystery, shall we be satisfied to leave the phrase 
without idea at all ? It is to the last degree astonishing to hear 
from Trinitarian divines, the praises of uniformity of belief; 
seeing that it is one of the chief labours of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory to record the incessant effort, vain to the present day, 
to give some stability of meaning to the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of their faith. 

The same remark applies, with little modification, to the 
opposite views respecting the person of the Saviour. It is 
true that Unitarians, agreed respecting the singleness of 
nature in Christ, differ respecting the natural rank of that 
nature, whether his soul were human or angelic. But, for 
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this solitary variety among these heretics, how many 
doctrines of the Logos and the Incarnation does ortho¬ 
dox literature contain ? Can any one affirm, that when the 
council of Ephesus had arbitrated between the Eutychian 
doctrine of absorption, and the Nestorian doctrine of separa¬ 
tion, all doubt and ambiguity was removed by the magic 
phrase Hypostatic union ?” Since the inonophysite con¬ 
test was at its height, has the Virgin Mary been left in un¬ 
disputed possession of her title as “ Mother of God Has 
the Eternal Generation of the Son encountered no orthodox 
suspicions, and the Indwelling scheme received no orthodox 
support? And if we ask these questions; What respec¬ 
tively happened to the two natures on the cross ? what has 
become of Christ’s human soul now ? is it separate from the 
Godhead like any other immortal spirit, or is it added to the 
Deity, so as to introduce into his nature a new and fourth 
element?” shall we receive from the many voices of the 
church but one accordant answer ? Nay, do the authors of 
this controversy suppose that, during its short continuance, 
they have been able to maintain their unanimity ? If they 
do, I believe that any reader who thinks it worth while to 
register the varieties of error, would be able to undeceive 
them. If the diversities of doctrine cannot easily and often 
be shown to amount to palpable inconsistencies, this must be 
ascribed, I believe, to the mystic and technical phraseology, 
the substitute rather than the expression for precise ideas,— 
which has become the vernacular dialect of orthodox divinity. 
The jargon of theology affords a field too barren, to bear so 
vigorous a weed as an undisputed contradiction. 

It is needless to dwell on the numerous forms under which 
the doctrine of atonement has been held by those who sub¬ 
scribe the articles of our national church; while its Unitarian 
opponents have taken their fixed station on the personal 
character and untransferable nature of sin. One writer tells 
us that only the human nature perished on the cross; another 
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that God himself expired: some say, that Christ suffered no 
more intensely, but only more meritoriously,” than many a 
martyr; others, that he endured the whole quantity of tor¬ 
ment due to the wicked whom he redeemed: some, that it is 
the spotlessness of his manhood tliat is imputed to believers; 
others, that it is the holiness of his Deity. From tlie liigli 
doctrine of satisfaction to the very verge of Unitarian heresy^ 
every variety of interpretation lias been given to the language 
of the established formularies respecting Christian redemp¬ 
tion. Nor is it yet determined whether, in the lottery of 
opinion, the name of Owen, Sykes, or Magee, shall be drawn 
for the prize of orthodoxy. 

And if from those parts of our belief, to which the acci¬ 
dents of their historical origin have given a negative character, 
wc turn to those which are positive, not the slightest reason 
will appear for charging them with uncertainty and fluctua¬ 
tion. All Unitarian writers maintain the Moral Perfection 
and Fatherly Providence of the Infinite Ruler; the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus Christ, in whose person and spirit there is a 
Revelation of God and a Sanctification for Man ; the Respon¬ 
sibility and Retributive Immortality of men ; and the need 
of a pure and devout heart of Faith, as the source of all out¬ 
ward goodness and inward communion with God. These great 
and self-luminous points, bound together, by natural affinity, 
constitute the fixed centre of our religion. And on subjects 
beyond this centre, we have no wider divergences than are 
found among those who attach themselves to an opposite 
system. For example, the relations between Scripture and 
Reason, as evidences and guides in questions of doctrine, are 
not more unsettled among us, than are the relations between 
Scripture and Tradition in the Church. Nor is the perpetual 
authority of the " Christian rites ” so much in debate among 
our ministers, as the efficacy of the Sacraments among the 
clergy. In truth, our diversities of sentiment affect far less 
what we believe, than the question why wc believe it. Dif- 
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ferent modes of reasoning, and different results of interpreta¬ 
tion, are no doubt to be found among our several authors. 
We all make* our appeal to the records of Christianity : but 
we have voted no particular commentator into the seat of 
authority. And is not this equally true of our opponents’ 
church ? Tlieir articles and creeds furnish no textual exposi¬ 
tions of Scripture, but only results and deductions from its 
study. And so variously have these results been elicited 
from the sacred writings, that scarcely a text can be adduced 
in defence of the Trinitarian scheme, which some witness 
unexceptionably orthodox may not be summoned to prove in¬ 
applicable. In fine, we have no greater variety of critical and 
exegetical opinion than the divines from w'hom w'e dissent; 
while the system of Christianity in which our Scriptural la¬ 
bours have issued, has its leading characteristics better de¬ 
termined and more apprehensible, than tlie scheme which 
the articles and creeds have vainly laboured to define. 

Tlie refusal to embody our sentiments in any authoritative 
formula appears to strike observers as a whimsical exception 
to the general practice of churches. The peculiarity has had 
its origin in hereditary and historical associations; but it has 
its defence in the noblest princi]^les of religious freedom and 
Christian communion. At present, it must suffice to say, 
that our Societies are dedicated, not to theological opinions, 
but to religious worship; that they have maintained the 
unity of the spirit, without insisting on any unity of doc¬ 
trine : that Christian liberty, love, and piety are their essen¬ 
tials in perpetuity, but their Unitarianisrn an accident of a 
few or many generations;—which has arisen, and might 
vanish, without the loss of their identity. We believe in the 
mutability of religious systems, but the imperishable charac¬ 
ter of the religious affections;—in the progressiveness of 
opinion within, as well as without, the limits of Christianity. 
Our forefathers cherished the same conviction: and so, not 
having been born intellectual bondsmen, we desire to leave 
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our successors free. Convinced that uniformity of doctrine 
can never prevail, we seek to attain its only good,—peace on 
earth and communion with heaven,—without it. We aim to 
make a true Christendom,—a commonwealth of the faithful,— 
by the binding force, not of ecclesiastical creeds, but of spi¬ 
ritual wants, and Christian sympathies: and indulge the 
vision of a Church that in the latter days shall arise,like 
the mountain of the Lord,” bearing on its ascent the blos¬ 
soms of thought proper to every intellectual clime, and withal 
massively rooted in the deep places of our humanity, and 
gladly rising to meet the sunshine from on high. 

And now, friends and brethren, let us say a glad farewell 
to the frctfulness of controversy, and retreat again, with 
thanksgiving, into the interior of our own venerated truth. 
Having come forth, at the severer call of duty, to do battle 
for it, with such force as God vouchsafes to the sincere, let 
us go in to live and worship beneath its shelter. They tell 
you, it is not the true faith. Perhaps not: but then, you 
think it so; and that is enough to make your duty clear, and 
to draw from it, as from nothing else, the very j)eace of God. 
May be, we arc on our way to something better, unexistent 
and unseen as yet; which may penetrate our souls with 
nobler affection, and give a fresh spontaneity of love to God 
and all immortal things. Perhaps there cannot be the truest 
life of faith, except in scattered individuals, till this age of 
conflicting doubt and dogmatism shall have passed away. 
Dark and leaden clouds of materialism hide the heaven from 
us: red gleams of fanaticism pierce through, vainly striving 
to reveal it; and not till the weight is heaved from off the 
air, and the thunders roll down the horizon, will the serene 
light of God flow upon us, and the blue infinite embrace us 
again. Meanwhile, we must reverently love the faith wc 
have: to quit it for one that wc have not, were to lose the 
breath of life, and die. 




N O T fi. 


The Jewish Passover not a proper S(fcriJ{ce. 


[n an cpsay on “ the one groat end of the life and death of Christ,” 
Or. Priestley ninkos the following observations on the words (occur¬ 
ring in 1 (hir. v. 7,) ” Christ, our passorcr, is sacrificed for us 
“ This allusion to the iiasclud lamb makes it also probable, tliat the 
death of Christ is called a saeriticc only bv wav of figure, because 
these two (viz., sacrifice and the jia.sclial lamb) are quite ditferent and 
inconsistent idca.s. Tlie paschal lamb is never so much as termed a 
sacrifice in the Old Testament, except once, Exodus xii. 27, where 
it is called ” the sacrifice of (he Lord's passover." However, it could 
only be called a sacrifice in this place, in some secondary and partial 
sense, and not in the proper and primary scri.se of the word; for 
there was no priest emplojed upon tlie occasion, no altar made inse 
of, no burning, nor any part olfercd to the Lord ; all which circum¬ 
stances w'crc es'sentiid to every proper sacrifice. The blood indeed 
was spriulded upon the door-posts, but this was originally nothing 
more than a token to the destrox ing angel t<.) pass by that house : for 
there is no propitiation or atonement said to be made by it; and the 
pasclud lamb is very far from having been ever called a sin-offenng, 
or .said to be killed on account of sin.” * 

Every reader, 1 apprehend, understands this description of the 
manner of celebrating the passover, to refer ‘o the particular “ oc¬ 
casion” spoken of “ in thi.= place” (Exod. xii. 27). * 'rhe writer of 

this verse,’ argues Hr. Priestley, ' could not use the word sncrifice 
in its strictest sense ; for his own narrative of the very celebration 
to which it is applied, describes it a.s dc.stitute of all the essentials 
of a proper sacrifice.’ The allusion to the blood sprinkled upon the 

* Tlifolojjicul Uepository, vol. i. p. ;n5, ami Piitsstley’s Works, by Rutt, 
vol. vii, pp. 2'i;j, 2'M. 
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door-posts, as “ a token to the destroying angel to pass by that 
house,” immediately connects Dr. Priestley’s assertions with the 
Egyptian passover. By cutting out this allusion, and otherwise 
breaking up the passage in quotation. Archbishop Magee has con¬ 
trived to conceal its character as an historical description of a single 
occasion, and to give it the air of a general account of the Jewish 
paschal ceremony in all ages. Having accomplished this, and ob¬ 
tained for himself the liberty of travelling for a reply over the vrholc 
Hebrew history and traditions, he says ; *' Now in answer to these 
several assertions, I am obliged to state the direct contradiction of 
each; for, 1st, the passage in Exodus xii. 27, is not the only one, 
in which the paschal lamb is termed fTiHt, a sacrifice, it being ex¬ 
pressly so called in no less than four i)assagcs in Deuteronomy 
(xvi. 2,4,5, 6), and also in Exodus xxxiv. 25, and its parallel passage 
xxiii. 18.—2. A priest was employed.—3. An altar was made use of. 
—4. There was a burning, and a part offered to the Lord: the in¬ 
wards being burnt upon the altar, and the blood poured out at the 
foot thereof.” * Tlie last three of these “ direct contradictions” 
establish nothing but this Prelate’s habit (not adopted, we may pre¬ 
sume, without urgent necessity) of misrepresenting his opponents in 
order to confute them; for it is quite needless to observe that, 
in the Egyptian passover, of which alone Dr. Priestley speaks, there 
was neither priest, altar, nor burning : and though the Archbishop 
should be able to detect all these elements in a festmd of King 
Josiah’s time, he will have proved no error against the passage which 
he criticises. In his first contradiction, he would have gained an 
advantage over his opponent, had not his eagerness induced him to 
strain his evidence too far. A more modest disputant would have 
thought it sufficient to reckon three successive verses (Deut. xvi. 4,5, 6) 
in which the same phrase is simply repeated, as a single instead of a 
triple authority : the other citation from the same passage is not to 
the point, as will presently be shown ; and in one of the verses quoted 
from Exodus (xxiii. 18) the word rQT does not occur at all in rela¬ 
tion to the passover. So that Dr. Priestley having discovered two 
passages too few, the Prelate makes compensation by discovering two 
passages too many. 

Having said thus much in reference to Archbishop Magee’s fair¬ 
ness to his opponent, 1 will add a few stricture.s on the reasonings by 
which he .supports his general position, that the passover was a 

• Magee on the Atoueinent, vol. i. pp. 291, 292, Sth edit. 
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proper sacrifice. He adduces two arguments from words, and three 
from facts. 1. The word nUT, sacrifice, is applied to the passover. 
—2. The word Corhan, a sacred offering, is applied to it.— 

3. The slaying of the lamb took place at the tabernacle or temple.— 

4. The blood was offered at the foot of the altar.—5. The fat and 
entrails were burnt as an offering on the altar fire. 

(1.) It has been already stated, that Archbishop Magee has im¬ 
properly adduced two passages, as applying the word sacrifice to the 
passover. The first of these is Exod. xxiii. 18, where it is said: 
“ Thou shalt not offer the blood of ray sacrifice with leavened bread; 
neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remain till morning.” Tlie se¬ 
cond clause here undoubtedly refers to the paschal lamb : but the terra 
“ sacrifice” occurring in it is not the proper translation of the ori¬ 
ginal ; nor is the Hebrew word the same that is correctly so ren¬ 
dered in the first clause. The phrases being not the same, but dis¬ 
criminated, in the two parts of the verse, the less reason exists for 
supposing that both allude to the passover. More probably, the re¬ 
ference in the former is to the sacrifices appropriate to the feast of 
unleavened bread, which being contiguous to the passover in time, is 
naturally conjoined with it in the precei)ts of this verse. 

The second irrelevant passage is Deut, xvi. 2; “ Thou shalt 
therefore sacrifice the passover unto the Lord thy God, of the flock 
and of the herd.” Since the paschal lamb could not be taken “from 
the herd,” it is evident that the word “ passover,” is used here in 
a wider sense,* to denote the joint eight days’ festival, including that 
of unleavened bread, when heifers were offered *' from the herd.” 
This more comj)rcliensivc meaning of the term is frequent, not merely 
with Josephus and the later Jewish writers, but in the Hebrew 
Scriptures themselves ; and renders inconclusive most of the argu¬ 
ments by which the passover is made to assume the appearance of a 
proper sacrifice. An example occurs in the very next verse : Seven 
days thou shalt eat unleavened bread therewith,” that is, with the pass- 
over ; and in 2 Chron. xxxv. 9 : “ Conanialx also (and other per¬ 
sons) gave unto the priests for the passover offerings, 2,000 small 
cattle, and 300 oxen.” 

• This Is sidmittcil by a loarned writer, with whose work on sacrifices Arch¬ 
bishop Magee was familiar, and who had anticipated most of his arguments on 
the subject of the passover: “ Cum ad Paschale sacrificium etiam pecudes ex 
armento lectas in sacris literis imperatas leginms, turn designatur ilia victinia, qriac 
HDE) proprie appellatur, sed alia quaedam saciificia cidem victiinsc adjungenda.” 
—Outram de Sacrijiciis, hb. i. di. xiii. § 10. 
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In the remaining places, however, this feast is undoubtedly called 
a sacrifice. But then it is clear that tlie Hebrew word HUT is used 
with a latitude, which renders it impossilde to draw from it any in¬ 
ference as to the character of the ceremony to which it is applied. 
It denotes slaying of animals for food, without any necessary refer¬ 
ence to a sacred use. * Thus, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24. " And the woman 
had a faf calf in the house ; and she hasted and killed it,” {sacrificed 
it, inniin) ; also 1 Kings, xix. 21. “ And he took a yoke of oxen, 
and slew them 0nrQT''1), and boiled their flesh with the instruments 
of the oxen, and gave unto the people, and they did eat.” And the 
substantive occurs thus in Prov. xvii. 1. “ Better is a dry morsel, 
and quietness therewith, than a house full of sacrifices (evidently 
meals, —the luxury of animal food) with strife." 

(2.) The passover is called Corban, a sacred offering, in 

Numb. ix. 7, 13. Certain men who had been defiled by per¬ 
forming funeral rites, present themselves to Moses, and say, " Where¬ 
fore arc we kept back, that we may not offer the offering of the Lord 
in his appointed season among the children of Israel ?” And then 
follows the law which Moses takes occasion from this incident to an¬ 
nounce ; that persons disqualified by absence on a journey, or by 
uncleanness, from joining in the celebration at the appointed time, 
may observe it at the corresponding period of the next month. 
Such disqualifications, if existing at all, would have excluded from 
Ike whole eight days' festival, including the fea^^t of rniieavened bread, 
and held the parties away till the following month; “ the offering of 
the Lord,” therefore, wdiicli they w’crc kcjit back from presenting, 
comprised all the sacrifices proper to the “ season and the word 
“ offering” is comprehensively applied to tlie whole set, from its 
particular propriety in reference to the most numerous portion of 
them, the sacrifices at the feast of unleavened bread. The paschal 
lamb, by itself, i.s never, I believe, designated by this term. 

In treating of the actual details of the pasclial ceremony, it is ne¬ 
cessary to distinguish between those which were of legal obligation, 
and those which were merely consuetudinary or occasional. No¬ 
thing can justly be pronounced an essential of the celebration, which 
is not enjoined in the statutes appointing it; and should other cus- 


• Simonis describes the verb nnt as moaning (1.) in generc ; (2.) in 

'•\tec\c niactai'il ad sacriju'avdum \ and the nouv, as proprie vu/rtulio •, metonym. 
(1.) varo mactalurum animalium \ (2.) i,arriJiciuni,~~Li\i\ Ihbr, ct Ckald. Ed. Etch- 
born, in v. 
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toms present themselves in the historical instances of the commemo¬ 
ration which we possess, they cannot be received as authoritative 
illustrations of its intended character, but as accessaries appended by 
convenience, tradition, or sacerdotal influence.* With this remark I 
proceed to the next argument. 

(3.) The slaying of the paschal lamb is said to have been restricted 
to the tabernacle or temple. 

The only passage from the law, adduced to prove this, is Dent, 
xvi. 2, 5, 6, where it is said, “ Thou mayest not sacrifice the pass- 
over within any of thy gates, which the I.ord thy God giveth thee ; 
but at the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to place his name 
in, there shalt thou sacrifice the passover at even.” The reader 
might naturally suppose that Jerusalem was here denoted by the 
phrase, “ the place which the Lord thy God shall choose,” in con¬ 
tradistinction from the provincial cities described as “ any of thy 
gates but Archbishop Magee sets aside this interpretation, by 
referring us to this very same expression in JDeut. xii. 5, 6, 11, 14, 
where it evidently means the tabernacle or temple, not the city ; for a 
multitude of rites are there enumerated, to be performed, " in the 
place that the Lord shall choose,” whicli could be celebrated only at 
the sanctuary. It so happens, however, that in this enumeration, 
tlie Hassover is jnx'ciscly the one ihiny ivhich is not mentioned; from 
whifli we might faiily infer, that it was nol among the ceremonies 
limited to the sanctuary; ^md further, that in addition to the vague 
description of place common to t)otli passages, there occurs exclu¬ 
sively ill the latter, the additional one, “ there shall ye eat, befork 
T iiK Loro vouk Goo,” which is well known to be the usual mode 
of designating the tabernacle. And that in the passover-law, the 
locality intended was the city, and not the sanctuary, is evident from 
a verse which Archbishop Magee has not thought it necessary to 
quote, though it is the immediate sequel of his citation ; “ and thou 
shalt roast and eat it (the paschal lamb) in the place which the 

* Tlic following jKissagcs cont.titute the whole passov 'r-law: Exod. xii. 3—II, 
l'l,24—27,43—49. Lev. xxiii. 5. Niim.ix. 10—14; xxviii. 16. Dent. xvi. 1,4—7. 
>Yc have here the original statutes provided for Ihe peipetiial regulation of the 
litc ; .tiid in any discus.sion lespceting its character, the appeal should be to these 
alone. The advocates for its sacrificial nature must be aware lliat Ihis rule would 
destroy iheir whole case. 

1 subjoin .1 list of (he passages relating to the feast of unleavened brc.ad: 
Kxod. xii. 15—20; xiri. 6—It); xxhi, 13, first rlau.se; xxxiv. 25, fust clause. 
Lev. xxiii. 6—14. Nmn. .x.wiii. 17—25. Deut. xvi. 2—4, 3. 
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Lord thy God shall choose.” Whatever doubt may exist about the 
slaying^ the roasting and eating could not take place at the taber¬ 
nacle. 

The law, then, nowhere prescribes the slaying of the paschal lamb 
at the sanctuary. But neither does it forbid this; and therefore we 
are not surprised that the act should take place there, on any parti¬ 
cular occasion rendering such arrangement obviously convenient; 
or as n-general practice, in concession to any strong interests tending 
to draw it thither. When, therefore, a long period of idolatry and 
political confusion had obliterated from the minds of the Israelites 
the very memory of their religious rites ; when new modes of worship 
had become habitual, and the annual festival had grown strange; 
when, to induce them to come up to the passover at all, their monarch 
was obliged to provide for them the whole number of their victims, 
and the officiating Levites needed to study again the appointed cere¬ 
monies of the season; it is no wonder that king Josiali thought it 
expedient to collect " the whole congregation” at the temple, and 
there to let them witness the form of slaying, by well-trained hands, 
and receive instruction how to complete the celebration of their 
feast. Such was the solemn passover described in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
and that in the reign of Hezekiah, mentioned in the thirtieth chapter 
of the same book; the circumstances of both which were too pecu¬ 
liar to afford evidence of a general practice, much less of a legal es¬ 
sential. 

That in later times it was the custom to slay the paschal lambs in 
the Temple courts, there can be no doubt. The system of ecclesias¬ 
tical police, and the operation of sacerdotal interests created the prac¬ 
tice. It was the business of the priests to see to the execution of the 
festival-law; to ascertain who incurred the penalty due to neglect of 
the prescribed rite : to register the numbers of those who observed it; 
and to take care that neither too many nor too few should partake at 
the same table. All this required that the heads of families should 
present themselves, and report their intended arrangements to the 
authorities at the temple. The priests moreover, being the judges of 
the qualifications of the animals for the paschal table, availed them¬ 
selves of this power, to become graziers and provision-dealers. As 
the lambs must be presented for their inspection, and were liable to be 
turned back if pronounced imperfect, it became more convenient to 
buy the victim at once at the Temple courts : and on the spot where 
the purchase was made, the slaying would naturally follow. Lightfoot, 
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speaking of the law which originally required the lamb to be chosen 
four days before it was killed, says, “It is not to be doubted but 
every one in after times took up their own lambs as they did in Egypt, 
but it is somewhat doubtful whether they did it in the same manner. 
It is exceedingly probable, that as the priests took up the lambs for 
the daily sacrifice four days before they were to bo oifered, as we have 
observed elsewhere ; so also that they provided lambs for the people 
at the passover, taking them up in the market four days before, 
and picking and culling out those that were fit, and agreeable 
to the command. For whereas the law was so punctual that tlwy 
should he without blemish, and their traditions had summed up so 
large a sura of blemishes, as that they reckon seventy-three, it could 
not be but the law and their traditions which they prized above the 
law should be endlessly broken, if every one took up his own lamb 
in the market at Jerusalem at adventure. The priests had brought 
a market of sheep and oxen against such times as these into the temple, 
(for if it had not been their doing, they must not have come there,) 
where they having before-hand picked out in the market such lambs 
and bullocks as were fit for sacrifice or pnssover, they sold them in 
the temple at a dearer rate, and so served the people’s turn and their 
own profit: for which, amongst other of their hucksteries, our 
Saviour saith, thei/ Jmd made the house of i^rayer a den of thieves”'^ 

(4.) 'Fhc blood is Sciid to have been poured out as an olfering at 
the foot of the altar. 

The only legal evidence adduced to prove this, will be found in the 
parallel passages, Exod. xxiii. 18, and xxxiv. 25. “ Thou shalt 

not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven.” I have already 
shown that this command probably refers, not to the paschal lamb, 
but to the sacrifices at the feast of unleavened bread. There is there¬ 
fore no evidence, throughout the law, in favour of the alleged regu¬ 
lation. Yet in cases of undoubted sacrifice, Moses is usually very 
explicit ill his directions respecting the springing of the blood upon 
the altar: as may be seen from Lev. i. 5, 11, 15; iii. 2,8, 13; 
iv. 5—7, 10—18 ; vii. 2. 

The only historical evidence adduced from Scripture on the point 
before us, is from the accounts of Hezekiah’s and Josiah’s solemn 
passovers before mentioned; 2 Chron. xxx. 15, 16 ; xxxv. 11. In 
both these instances, it is merely said, that the priests “ sprinkled 
(or poured out) the blood,” receiving it from the hands of the Levites, 

• Liglitfoot's Temjile Service, ch. xii. IntroJ. 
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who were employed, for reasons already assigned, to slay the lambs 
on these two occasions, instead of the heads of families, on whom 
that office properly devolved. The altar is not named : but as the 
blood must be disposed of soniewhere, and as there was a drain for 
that purpose at the foot of the altar, no doubt it was there that the 
priests sprinkled or poured it away. Tlie act was simply an act of 
cleanliness,—in plain speech, a resort to the sink,—from which the¬ 
ology can extract nothing profitable. The priests were the parties 
to perform the office because no other persons could approach 
the altar under penalty of death. In later times, when the sacer¬ 
dotal influence had made the temple the scene of the j>aschal 
slaughter, each head of a family killed his own lamb in the court: 
the blood, received in a basin, was handed to the first of a row of 
priests reaching to the foot of the altar, where it was poured away 
at the usual place.* In this there is nothing of the nature of an 
offering or proper sacrifice. 

(5.) But it is said that the fat and entrails were placed on the altar 
fire and burned. 

Archbishop Magee says, that this “ may be collected from the 
accounts given of the ceremony of the passover in the passages al¬ 
ready referred to.” f It requires perhaps that able controversialist’s 
peculiar mode of “managing passages” (to use a favourite phrase 
of hi.«» own) to elicit this from the authorities named; at least, I am 
unable, after careful examination of them, to conjecture what he 
means. The passages however are before my readers, and I must 
leave the assertion to their judgment. Meanwhile, I must conclude, 
that there is absolutely no trace in Scripture of such a practice as is 
here pronounced to be one of the essentials of the passover. 

I am aware that there is Talmudical authority for considering this 
“ burning*' as a part of the process connected, in later times, with 
the killing of the paschal lamb.”t It was probably one of the modifi¬ 
cations of the rite, introduced by the priests on its transference from 
the private homes of the people to the temple. The original law 
required, that the lamb should be roasted whole, not even the entrails 

• See Lightfoot’s Temple Service, ch. xii. sec. 5. “ The Mishna says: Mactat 
Israelita, excipit sanguinem sacerdos.”—The Treatise Pesackim, in Surenhus. ii. 
153. 

i P. 294. 

J See Lightfoot's Temple Service, xii. 5, and the Treatise Pesachim, Surenh. 
ii. 135. 
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being removed; it also enjoined, that whatever was left should be 
immediately burned with fire, and every trace of it destroyed before 
morning.* This private burning was clearly no religious and sacri¬ 
ficial act, though, perhaps, a provision against any superstitious use 
of the remnants: and it is easy to perceive, that the parts thus de¬ 
stroyed would be the same, which subsequently it was the custom of 
the priests to consume on the altar fire. When the killing became a 
collective act, and the temple the scene of it, doubtless both people 
and priests thought it more cleanly and agj'eeable to burn the j)arts 
which were sure to be left, before fmnd on the public fire, than after- 
wards on the hciu ths of their private dwellings : and it would reciuire 
a very illiberal interpreter to pronounce this a violation of the original 
law, the spirit of which it certainly observed. This view, which 
treats the burning on the altar as simply a mode of consumption, sub¬ 
stituted for the destruction of the same worthless parts at home, is 
less insulting to the Jewish religion than the opinion which discerns 
here an act of worship. The Jews were certainly a very coarse 
people, and ofleredmany di-sagreeable things to God : but really, such 
a gift as this is without any parallel. They always,—in obedience to 
tlieir law,—presented somct/iing valuable (sometimes the whole animal, 
sometimes the breast and right sliouldci), either to Jehovah on the 
altar, or to his ministers the pi'iests :i and the pious .few would have 
indignantly resented the idea of quitting the temple courts with tlie 
whole value of his sacrifice on his shoulder, and only the refuse re- 
jnaining in the sanctuaiy. 

By law, then, there was nothing of the pfischal lamb burned on the 
altar : and by custom there was no part offered to Jehovah or given 
to the priests : and without those characteristics/ tlicre is no pro^rer 
sacrifice. 

Archbishop Magee admits, that the ceremony of laying the hand 
on the head of the victim, which was observed in the undoubted 
sacrifices, did not take place in the rite under consideration : and he 
notices the statement of Philo, that the animal w\s slain, not by the 
priest, but by the individual presenting it.} He considers Philo to 
have been mistaken, however, in his as.sertion that this immolation by 
private hand was peculiar to the passover ; and cites the language of 

* Exod. xii. 0, 10. The phrase “ the purtenance thereof," in the coimnoii ver¬ 
sion, means “ the entrnils thereof," 

f See Lev. i. 9, 13, 17; vi. 15—18, 2C, 29; vii. 3, 6—10, 14, 15, 30—36. 

: Pp. 295, 296. 
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Lev. i. 4, 6; iii. 2; iv. 24, to show that the burnt offering^, the 
peace-offering, the sin-offering, might all be slain by the offerer. Cer¬ 
tainly these passages appear to leave such permission open to the 
Israelitish worshipper: but it seems more likely that the sacrifices 
here enumerated were intended to be made by the hands of the priest: 
nor would it be easy to reconcile the liberty of private sacrifice with 
the sacerdotal duties and privileges defined in Num. xviii. 1—7. As 
to the actual practice, it cannot be reasonably doubted that Philo 
was correct: and his expressions seem to imply that, in the paschal 
rite, the priest might be altogether dispensed with, and his interven¬ 
tion required for no religious act. He says: “On the fourteenth 
day of this month, at the coming of the full moon, is celebrated the 
public festival of the passover, called in the Chaldee language the 
Pascha: when, instead of the private citizen presenting his victim at 
the altar to be slain by the priest, the whole nation officiates in sacred 
things, every one in turn bringing and immolating his own victim 
with his own hands. The whole people is festive and joyous, every 
one being entitled to the dignity of priesthood.’’* He uses similar 
expressions in his treatise on the decalogue : The festival, “ which 
the Hebrews in their language call the Pascha,” is a time “ when each 
and all of them slay their victim, without waiting for the services of 
their priests; the law, on an appointed day of every year, conceding 
to the whole people the sacerdotal functions, to the extent of per¬ 
mitting them to officiate for themselves at a sacnfice.”t This language 
evidently implies, that every essential part of the passover rites, every 
act necessary to constitute and complete its character as a religious 
celebration, was performed by private hand: so that the auxiliary 
operations of the priests,—^the pouring out of the blood and burning 
the inwards,—^must be regarded as non-essentials and accessaries; 
menial contributions to the main act; and in the performance of 
which, therefore, the usual law, forbidding to the non-official Jew 
nU approach to the altar, came into effect again. Had the paschal 
celebration required, as an indispensable ingredient in it, any trans¬ 
actions at the altar, the private Israelite, being temporarily invested 
with whatever sacerdotal privileges were needful for the rite, would 
have gone himself to make his offering. Philo indeed obviously con¬ 
ceived of the subsequent part of the ceremony, in which the temple 
and the priest had no share,—the domestic meal which took place in 

* De vit& Mosis, p. 68G. G. 


t De decalogo, p. 766. D. 
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the several homes of the people,—as its peculiarly sacred element; 
“ Each house,” he says, “ at that time put on the form and sanctity 
of a temple, the victim that has been slain being made ready for a 
suitable meal. '* Fond as this writer is of types, it is impossible to 
express the retrospective and commemorative character of the pass- 

over more emphatically than in his words: {nrofWTfriK^ ntyiffrijs 
hwoiKias itrrlv ij iopri}, wal 

In one passage of his note on the Passover, Archbishop Magee 
appears to admit that the paschal lamb was not a “ sacrifice for sin” 
and affirms that he “ would not dispute with Dr. Priestley any con¬ 
clusion he might draw from so productive a premiss.”{ Yet, a few 
pages further on, he quotes with apparent approbation the arguments 
by which Cudworth sought to prove the rite to be an expiatory sacri¬ 
fice.^ I cannot pretend to reconcile these two portions of his Essay. 
But if the passover cannot be shown to be an expiatory sacrifice, T 
do not see what the advocates of the doctrine of atonement gain by 
proving it a sacrifice at all. If the paschal lamb was not a sin- 
offering, to what class did it belong ? It must have been either of 
the eucharistic kind, or else unique and simply commemorative; 
and so far as the death of Christ was analogous to any such offering, 
it was destitute of expiatory efficacy ; and either was an expression 
of thanksgiving, (which seems absurd) or, like the blood of the lamb 
sprinkled on the lintel, a mere sign of some deliverance which it was 
not instrumental in effecting, but which, simultaneously perhaps, yet 
independently occurred. Those, therefore, who are disposed to strain 
the resemblance between the passover and the cross, must either 
maintain the expiatory nature of the Jewish right, or admit the Lord’s 
Supper to be, not even the celebration of a real deliverance, but the 
mere commemoration of a sign, 

* De sept, et fest. p. 1190. B. 

t toe. cit. After the remarks which have been made on the word nUT “ an 
epithet of the passover, it is hardly necessary to notice the application to the same 
rite of the word Bvtrta by Philo and Josephus. It must be clear to any one who 
will open Trommius or Biel at the word, that it will not bt-ar tlie stress laid upon 
it by Archbishop Magee. No one denies that the paschal lamb was slain and 
eaten, in observance of a religious celebration, in obedience to a religious law, and 
in expression of religious feeling; and this surely is enough to attract to it the 
word Ovffla, In itself, however, the term, according to Biel, docs not necessarily 
denote even so much as this. He defines it hostia, sacrifidum, etiam epvlum ac 
prof ana fiianducatio : and he exemplifies this latter meaning by reference to Judg. 
vi. 18. Biel’s Thesaurus, Ed. Schleusner in v. 

t P- ?92. § Pp. 398, 299. 

E 
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Postscript. 

Ill the notes to the Sixth Lecture of this series (p. 89—92,) I have 
adduced an example of Archbishop Magee’s misrepresentation of Mr. 
Belshara, and stated that the Prelate had quoted his opponent falsely. 
In comparing the two authors, I employed the latest editions of both 
their works ; not being able to procure a copy of the first edition of 
the Calm Enquiry, which has been out of print for twenty-two years. 
At the same time, I thought it only just to insert the following note : 
" There is a possibility, which I think it right to suggest, of a differ¬ 
ence between the two editions of Mr. B.’s work; as, however, the 
accusation is still found in the newest edition of the Archbishop’s 
book, I conclude that this is not the case. Indeed, even if the Pre¬ 
late’s (quotation had been verbally true, it would in spirit have been 
no less false; for, at all events, Mr. B. cites the Vulgate, to give evi¬ 
dence as to the text, not the translation ; and had he used the word 
renders, it would only have been because the term naturally occurs 
when a version is adduced to determine a reading.” 

I have since obtained a copy of the first edition of the Calm En¬ 
quiry ; and 1 hasten to acknowledge that the Archbishop’s quotation 
is “ verbally true,” as far as it goes. But I regret to say that tliis 
makes only a formal difference in his favour ; for by stopping short 
in his citation, he accomplished the very same object, of leaving an 
absolutely ’ false impression, which I had supposed him to have 
effected, in this as in other instances, bv direct falsification of his 
author. He wishes to make it appear, that Mr. Belsham (purposely 
mistranslating for the occasion,) appeals to a certain verse in the 
Vulgate in evidence, not of a reading, bat of a rendering ; and so 
he cites these words from the Calm Enquiry ; "The Vulgate renders 
the text, the first man was of the earth, earthy ; the second man was 
from heaven, heavenly but he leaves out the very next words, in 
which the point intended to be proved by this testimony of the Vulgate 
is cited, "This is not improbably the true reading.” Doubtless it 
was one of Mr. Belsham’s incuria that he did not attend to his italics 
n his first edition: but the charge of intentional mistranslation is 
simply injurious; except indeed, that it is also absurd, seeing that 
Mr. Belsham has put the Latin of his mistranslated passage at the 
bottom of the page ;—a policy which this hercsiarch could scarcely 
have thought safe, unless he had taken his Unitarian readers to be 
either more " dishonest critics,” or more " defective scholars,” than 
even our learned opponents are prepared to think them. 
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GENEEAL PEEEACE. 


In this Preface, and in all the other contents of this 
volume, we have occupied the position of an assailed 
party, lending our best consideration to whatever a 
leagued body of resolute and unsparing adversaries 
could say against us. We have stood upon the defen¬ 
sive, not lamenting that such an occasion had occurred 
of exposing our views of Christianity to so severe a 
scrutiny, and of displaying to the world whether our 
position was tenable. We did not provoke this Con¬ 
troversy. It was of our opponents’ choosing. They 
entered into combination, and arranged their method 
of attack, and invited the public attentively to look 
on while they performed upon us the work of destruc¬ 
tion. With respectful attention^ as men whose system 
of Christianity was about to be subjected to a power¬ 
ful analysis by those who" believed the main ingredients 
to be poisonous,—but with quiet hearts, as men 
who had no interest in this world but to discover 
Truth,—we have interfeiJfeS ^to further than was neces^- 
sary to ra^e this examination, by carefulness, impar- 
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tlalilyi and accuracy, productive of a true result. We 
have struck out whatever was untrue, and we have 
supplied whatever was wanting, to exhibit a full state¬ 
ment of the respective Evidences of Unitarianiam and 
of Trinitarianism. Lectujre qualides Eecture; and Pre¬ 
face corrects Preface. We are satisfied to have thus 
placed, side by side, the contrasted views of Man and 
God, and to await the issues. 

To return upon the thirteen Clergymen of the 
Church of England’* the words of their General Preface, 
(p. xi.) “ it is no uncommon practice in modem criticism 
to neglect the statements** of an opponent’s case, as if 
they never had been made, and the corrections passed 
upon one’s own as if they never had been experienced. 
It is the policy of the “ thirteen Clergymen’* to reite^^ 
rate, nothing daunted, arguments, our careful replies 
to which are not even noticed, and misrepresentations 
whose injustice had solemnly been protested against. 
By these resolute repetitions some are seduced to be¬ 
lieve, and attention is withdrawn from the overthrow 
of an error or a calumny by the hardihood with which 
it rises from its fall, and reasserts itself. Strike them 
down ;-*-they get up, and coolly offer themselves to 
be struck down again. Great ought to be the power 
of Truth; fof great is the Vitality and the power of 
effrontery in a popular error. It is only in the long 
combat Gf.jesm and generations that the Real mani¬ 
fests at hnperishable quality. The “General 

Preface’^ quietly gathers up all the d^epta membra** of 
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eftor and miistlrtetn^t, and ^Ithoal a word mm& 
to onr an^)|rsis of tfeair <^fiaract^r/ presents them again 
to have sentence and execution paised upon them, it 
is a careful redintegraUon of the brohen particles, 
which in our simplicity we had hoped would not so 
readily reunite. We are obliged, therefore, by way at 
once of Preface and of Protest, to repeat our solemn 
contradiction of some most strenuous misrepresenta* 
tions, and to attempt again the exposure of some fal¬ 
lacies most tenacious of life. 

I. It was distinctly stated by us in the course of 
this Controversy, that not upon any grounds of Hie- 
rary mdence did we discredit those prefaces which re¬ 
late to the miraculous (or as, in insult to the purest 
and holiest human feelings, our opponents are not 
ashamed to call it, the mmamlaie) conception; and that 
our estimate of them was formed solely upon grounds 
of inherent incredibility, and of proved inconsistencies 
both with themselves and with the general statements 
of the New Testament. Yet in totaPdisrCgard of this 
our denial, the Preface (p. xiii.) reasserts the charge, as 
if it never had been contradicted. We also distinctly 
stated that the miraculous conception in no way inters 
f^6d with VnUaHmimi^XhaX many Humanitaiians 
believed in it j yet it is policy of Trinitarianism to 
repetsUy that we pervert these portions of Scripture, for 
the sake of evading a fact ^tal to our system. Udl- 
tiitfeinism is so little concerned to evadcthefaet*^ a 
miraculous conceptol, that mtmy Umluriaus IhCm- 
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selvfeE adopt it. It is the “ tactics” of the ** thirteen 
Clergymen,” their system ” of holy war,” (iiee Preface 
to Mr, Ould*s Lecture) to ignore whatever we may 
say on our own behalf, either in way of correction or 
of defence, and to reassert the false statement. 

II. The ** Unitarian Creed” is described by oar re¬ 
verend opponents as a mei^e code of unbelief'* (p. xiv.) 
it being the policy of the “ thirteen Clergymen,” not 
only to pay no regard to our most solemn assertion of 
our faith in Christianity, as God’s full and perfect revela¬ 
tion to man, hut also to assume to themselves the 
functions of infallible judges of what is Christianity, 
and what is not; and so, again to return upon them 
their own language, to “ deify their own fallible” 
(p. xii.) interpretations and inferences. Yet they can 
impose upon the simplicity of the world, by charging 
others with the “ pride of reason.’* Infallible them¬ 
selves, to difier from their infallibility can of course 
be nothing else than the pride of reason. 

HI. It is stated (p. xv.), that we “ utterly deny” 
” the eternity of punishments,” without adding what 
we have addedj that the moral consequences of actions 
{tre eternal, and that in its influence on character and 
progress, tlie retribution of every evil thought or deed 
is everlasting. What we do deny, as the blackest 
misrepresentation that can be conceived of the God of 
Providence, ^hose glory it is to lead his children ib 
Hhneeif, is the horribly distinct statement of their dwn 
” Geneml Preface”—*^ that the sufferings of the lost 
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iUenM^fnf tlmr^t^meq/^m^i but m <i 
tioui to divm^jus^m, whm th hour ^fp^’d&n shall have 
passed awap/* (p, xy.) I& thiE tli« feligioR, an<J tliis 
the God of Love ? These are the men wlio make the 
Unbelief, of which theyafterwards so hKndly and bitterly 
complain. If such was Christianity, unbelief would be 
a virtue, a prompting of devotion, a protest on behalf 
of God. 

IV. Our doubt as to the existence of, or neces¬ 
sity for, an external Devil, permitted by God to ruin 
the souls of men, has been converted to two uses in 
this Preface j—first, as manifesting that we are our¬ 
selves under the power of the subtlest device of Satan, 
who has concealed from us his existence, that he 
might lead us captive at his will; and, secondly, tliat 
though deuying the existence of Satan, we are yet our¬ 
selves the emissaries of Satan; for that as the Devil 
tempted Eve, and our Lord himself, hy perversions of 
the Word of God, so Unitarianism, by its inter¬ 
pretations, is his present instrument,—in fact, Satan 
himself tempting the world by the word of God, as 
of old he tempted Eve and Christ, (pp. xv* xvi.) We 
leave this matter to the judgment pf men wliose sense 
of propriety and decency has not been borrowed exclu¬ 
sively from the iniuences of a dogmatic Theology. 

V. It is said of us (p. xyi.), contrary to our own most 
distinct averment in this very Controversy, that ac- 
coydiug to the theolo^aO* lh*s unhappy school^ it 
seems to be almost a fundamental rule, that no doc- 
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true in it^ nature, 
or 4l?il^>tuitsi:id|iii, of which eii the parts are not 
to hmmn understani^ng; and that whatever the 
Soriptares teach coooeroing the counsels of Jehovah, 
and tiie plan of his salvation* must be modified, cur- 
tsaled. and attenuated, in such a manner, by the trans¬ 
forming power of art and argument, as to corre¬ 
spond with the poor and narrow capacities of our in¬ 
telligence.” 

Where are the simplicity, the sincerity, the love of 
Truth, which alone can make Controversy fruitM of 
good results, when such a representation of the spirit 
of our Theology can be given by “ thirteen Clergymen” 
we had published the following words in our 
fifth Lecture (p. 9), for their special instruction:— 
** i<et me guard myself from the imputation of reject¬ 
ing this doctrine because it is mysterious ; or of sup¬ 
porting a system which insists on banishing all mys¬ 
teries from religion. On any such system I should 
look with unqualified aversion, as excluding from faith 
one of its primary dements \ as obliterating the (fis- 
c^tion between lo^c and devotion, and tending cmly 
to pruduw jan irreverent and narrow-minded dogma-^ 
tism. * Bfiligion ^^hout mystery’ is a combina^on 
of terms^ than whieh\ the Athanasian Creed contains 
nothing morn contradXctory; and the sentiment of 
' which is the motto, I mke to be a fatal caricature of 
rationalhanj tending to bMng all piety into contempt. 
Until we touch Upon the my^erious, we are not in con- 
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ta6t #ith taiigbni j nor $ro my objeetB mver^ntly re¬ 
garded by ns, except sndi as, from their nature or 
their vaatness, are felt to transcend our comprehend 
sion.” Nay, it ia not a little remarhable, that the 
very illustration employed by the “thirteenClergymen” 
to exhibit our absurdity in rejecting the incomprehen¬ 
sible, had been previously employed by ourselves to 
exhibit tho necessity of admitting the incomprehen¬ 
sible :— 


Trimtarian Preface, p xviu. 

♦* Much of the great mjstcry 
of go^hness. God manifebt in the 
flesh, with all the fii mameiit of 
saving truth and love, whereof 
It IS the 1 adiaiit centre, must re¬ 
main mexplicable to our pre¬ 
sent capacitit'^. But to aigue 
fiom thence, that this myttery 
IS a cuniijngly-devi‘'ed fable, is 
as illogical as it would be to 
maintain lhat there w no bottom 
to the sea, because ue hate no 
plumh'lin^ with which tt may be 
fathomed.'* 


Unitarian Lecture, No* V. p 9. 

“ Tlie sense of what we do 

not know is Ob essential to our 

/ 

religion, as the impresbion of 
whdt we do know. the thought 
of the boundless, the incompre¬ 
hensible, must blend in our mmd 
with the perception of the clear 
and true, the little knowledge 
wc have must be clung to, as 
the margin of an invisible im¬ 
mensity ; and all our positive 
ideas be regarded as the mere 
fioat to show the surface of the 
infinite deep** 


This is bold misrepresentation; a consistent hardi¬ 
hood in the ** tactics of holy war.” To persevere, 
against all remonstrance, in the repetition of a mis¬ 
statement injurious to an opponent, and to do this so 
coolly as to use almost his oum words in imputing to 
Kim the very opposite of what he has said, is at least 
a convenient, if not an honourable nor yet a formi¬ 
dable policy. 



vm 
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formi^lt^ i» 4iie iiltm|il ip^ x^.> to iden^ 

H^dW^tttoisfiot atid^ Uidtamnisii^y hy the help of a 
litoral^ tbrgery, which even if it was anthentic, would 
prove nothing except that the emly Uniliadana of Eng-* 
land, in the reign of Cbarlea the Beeond, amid the 
corniptions of Christianity, rgoiced in the testimony 
borne by Mahometamsm to the great doctrine of re¬ 
vealed religion, the Unity of God. It is said that there 
is, among the MSS. in the Lambeth Library, a So- 
cinian Epistle (to this effect) to Ameth Ben Ameth, 
Ambassador from the Emperor of Morocco to Charles 
II.” Leslie, in the Preface to his “ Socinian Contro¬ 
versy Discussed,” was the first who made use Of this 
supposed letter, and not without the suspicion, that he 
had first forged it himself.* “ I will here,” says Leslie, 
** present the reader with a rarity, which I take to be 
so, because of the difficulty I had to obtain it.” It 
is in my mind,” says Mr. Aspland, “ decisive of the 
question, that immediately after Leslie had published 
the Epistle, Emlyn. who answered the tract to which 
it was prefixed, stated it as his belief, upon inquiry, 
that no such epistle had ever been presented by aay^ 
one deputed’ from the Unitarians, and insinuated' 

1 "j 

♦ ** Ai PlSa f&t tfbitarlsua niete&terfe/* pp. publhl^ 

in iSia# by the Robert Anplnnd, from whom we take the ex¬ 
posure of thi^ now brought forth again; for in Trinitarian 
Con^overay ta^^o4 aoema itninortal, ainit t)itere is no work for 
ns'^odem advoeatet^ except to iday the stain."* 



that no be 

by Ixeehe, uulm VQti«iied by seme other aiilhonly then 
his own ; and that Laslki in replyii:^ to this mxswer, 
thcmgh he dwells, for pages, upon the passs^ before 
and after this, relating to the epistle, says not a syllable 
about his ‘ rarity^ or in defence of his veradty*^^ 

“ Leslie,” continues Mr. Aspland, “ is convicted (by 
Emlyii) of quoting passages from Archbishop Tiilot- 
son’s Sermons, which had been published in the name 
of their eminent author, as if they were the work of an 
avowed * Socinian.’ And if you will consult his re¬ 
ply, you will find this theological braggart completely 
humbled, and reduced to the necessity of using tlie 
wretched plea, that he had omitted the name of the 
‘ great Prelate,’ out of tenderness .—Is it unchari¬ 
table to suspect, under all these circumstances, that he 
who was proved to have resorted to one trick, might 
have bad recourse to another ?” 

“ As to your * rarity,’ ” says Emlyn in his reply to 
Leslie, “ of the address to the Morocco ambassador, I 
see not what it amounts to, more than a complaint of the 
corruption of the Christian faith, in the article of one 
God, which the Mahometans have kept, by consent of all 
sides. , Yet, forasmuch as I can learn nothing from any 
Umtanuns of any such address from them, nor do yon 
prodnee any subscribers’ naiipu^,* I conclude no such 

” There is interaal evid^e of its being witten m the wey of bftd* ' 
ter. No subscription uttpoars to h, end no person is neaned m 
cemed in it, but a Monsieur Verze, a Frenchman, who might, be 
employed sa an agent, andyet ifol be a * Socinian*'agent.**'*^>4»fnfw». 
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Address was ever made, by any from them, 

■whatever any single person might do. 1 suppose you 
conclude from the matter of it, that it must be from 
some Unitarian, and perimps so; yet you may remem¬ 
ber that so you concluded from the matter of Dr. TiU 
lotson*s Sermons, that they were a 8ocinian*8.*** 

For our own part, when we read this amusing at¬ 
tempt to identify us with Mahometans, by the help 
of an unknown letter, bearing no subscription, and 
addressed, by nobody knows w^hoin, to the Ambassador 
of Morocco, in the reign of Charles II., we were forcibly 
reminded of two passages in Ecclesiastical History, in 
whose pages all tricks and absurdities can be paralleled, 
and vrhose exhibition of gratuitous follies and distor¬ 
tions has left the possibility of “ nothing new under 
the sun,” of this description, for our modern days. 
Hildebrand himself, yes, Gregory the Seventh, like 
our poor selves, was suspected of a leaning to “ Islam- 
ism,” {General Preface, j?. xvii.) because he wrote a 
letter, not to the Ambassador, as in our case, but, as be¬ 
came his greater dignity, to the Emperor of Morocco, 
thanking him for the liberation of some Christian cap- 

* Plea for Unitarian Dissenters, p. 137. 

** My Lords, if your Lordships attended to tlie manner in whick 
that question is introduced into Leslie, you might see that it bore 
internal evidence of being something of the nature of a yew 

..... My Lords, this Leslie was a general maligner.I 

really think that this is raking into a dunghill to produce tins address 
to the Ambassador of the Emperor of Morocco."—ITAe Attorney- 
General before the House of Lords in the Lady Hewley Appeal, 
June 28th, 1839. 
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tives, an^ expressing his conviction, so muchivas there 
of the spirit of God and goodness in this act, that they 
both worshipped the same spirit, though the modes of 
their adoration and faith were different/* It also ap¬ 
pears that the Emperor Manuel Comnenus exposed 
himself to the same imputation of “ Islamiftm” because 
he wished to correct an error in the ritual of the Greek 
Church, which by a laughable misunderstanding of an 
Arabic word, signifying eternal, “ contained a standing 
anathema against the God of Mahomet,’* as being 
“ solid and spherical.” 

“ Solventur ri&u tabulsc , tu missus abibis.” 

We confess our unmixed astonishment at finding 
the “ thirteen Clergymen” avowing the most undis¬ 
guised Trithcifem. We do not recollect in modern 
times so bold and unwary an admission of Polytheism 
as the following: ” Our inability, therefore, to explain 
the Triunity of his Essence, can be no reason for re¬ 
jecting the revelation of it contained in his Word; 
even if we were deprived of those shadows and resem¬ 
blances of this divine truth, which may be seen in the 
one nature of man, communicating itself to many in¬ 
dividuals of the species. There is one human nature, 
but many human pei'sons.” (p. xix.) Is this then the 
Unity of God which the “ thirteen” maintain, viz,, such 
a unity as subsists between three individual men ? Is 
it their meaning that the Divine Nature is a Species 
containing under it three Individuals, as human nature 





is 0 specks coatfidniog under it as many individuals as 
theie arc men ? Do they mean to contod, with some of 
the Fathers, that three men are only “ abusively*^ called 
three, being in reality only one ? Wliat mercy would 
Dr. Whately have for such unskilful controversialists ? 
Is this however the deliberate view of the whole thir¬ 
teen, or is it only the rashness of one of them *'for 
it is very important to have so dehnite a statement of 
what is meant by the Trinity in Unity. 

VL It is most incorrectly stated {Preface, p. xx.) 
that “ Dr. Priestley, Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Belsham, not 
to mention earlier writers, have laboured hard to 
show that the Fathers of the three first centuries were 
Unitarians, and believers in the simple humanity of 
Jesus Christ." Such a labour was never undertaken 
by these writers, nor by any one else. It is capable of 
proof that the Fathers of tlie three first centuries were 
not Trinitarian in the Athanasian sense ; but that they 
were believers in the simple humanity of the Christ, 
no one maintains, from the time that Platonism first 
began to transform Christianity into harmony with its 
own peculiar ideas. That Unitarians have supported 
this view by “ hardy misquotations,” is, to say the least 
qf it, an unwise provocation from men who have in the 
course of this Controversy been convicted of the most 
careless misquotations both in their own case (see es¬ 
pecially pr^fdce to the Seventh Unitarian Lecture) ^ and 
in that of their favourite Champion {see the Appendix 
to the Sixth Umtarim Lecture). That the substantial 
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Statements 0f Unitarians as to the Unitarianism of the 
primitive Church have been overturned by Bull, &c., 
{Trinitarian preface, p. xxi.) is a hardy assertion in the 
face of the following quotations from Bull himself: 
“ In the FIRST and best ages, the Churches of Christ 
directed all their prayers according to the scrip¬ 
tures, TO GOD ONLY, through the alone mediation of 
Jesus Christ.”— Answer to a Query of the Bishop of 
MeauXj p. 295. 

“ The Father is rightly styled The Whole, as he is 
tlie fountain of divinity; For the divinity which is in 
the Son and in the Holy Ghost, is the Father^s, because 
it is DERIVED FROM THE FATHER.” — Defence, sect. ii. 8. 

For another quotation from Bishop Bull, see also 
preface, p. vi., to the Seventh Unitarian Lecture. 

VII. The “ tliirtcen Clergymen,” finding that Mr. 
.Bclsham’s “ Improved Version” was not a Standard 
with us, and knowing perhaps that in our rejection of 
it as such wc have been borne out by the Unitarian 
Association at its recent general meeting in London, yet 
determined to find a standard for us somewhere, 
have (p. xxvi.) put into our mouths, with marvellous 
naivetd, an appeal to Mr. Belsham’s Translation of St. 
PauFs Epistles. We have already gi\en up the Mr. 
Belsham of the Improved Version, and they, for their 
own easy purposes, represent us as making an appeal 
to the Mr. Belsliam of “the Epistles.” We will yield to 
our reverend opponents whatever consolation they muy 
be able to derive from their imaginary triumph, in case 
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we made this appeal. Ihe Trinitarians can¬ 

not di\^ their minds of the idea that we must have an 
Authority somewhere. They cannot understand what 
is meant by deferring to principles alone ; by having 
no external Judge of Controversies, no shorter road to 
conclusions, than to submit every question to the full¬ 
est light that Knowledge and Inquiry have provided, 
or may yet provide. The Caesar to whom we appeal 
from Mr, Belsham is not some other Mr. Belsham, or 
the same man in a different book, but the great prin¬ 
ciples of Criticism and of Interpretation, as recognized 
by competent judges of all parties. 

VIII. For the faith of the Church of England, the 

thirteen Clergymen” declare, that “ it is alike their 
pri\ulege and obligation to contend in that spirit 
of charity which becomes a believer in Jesus.” 
(Preface, p. xxviii.) We shall not open former 
wounds, but look simply to some of their last mani¬ 
festations of Charity,” in their General Preface. 

1., They say of us (p. xxiii.), that “ Unitarians have 
borne some such proportion to the Christian Church, 
as monsters bear to the species of which they are un¬ 
happy distortions. ” 

2. They “ decline to receive us as brethren, and io 
give us the fight hand of fellowship,'^ partly because 
our doctrinal views of Christianity are different from 
their own, and partly because, as they aver, we main¬ 
tain our views in dMowesfy, using language hypocritu 
jcdlly, . -* cannot be Christian brethren,” say 
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they, ** for we cannot tread the same road, even for an 
instant. They use the language of Christianity, with¬ 
out believing its mysteries. How, then, can we bid 
them God speed, wliile they are influenced by this 
spirit of unfairness ? ‘ The words of their mouth are 
smoother than butter, but war is in their heart; their 
words are softer than oil, yet are they drawn swords.* ** 
(pp. xxiv, XXV.) 

3. We are charged with deliberately opposing our 
own minds to the mind of God. That such un¬ 
wearied hostility,” say they, “ is waged by Unitarians 
against the mind of God, as expressed in his word, all 
their publications unequivocally and mournfully attest.** 

(p. XXV.) 

4. They describe us as “ blasphemers against the 
Son of Man,” and they close this peculiar exhibition 
of “ Charity” by oflering up for us the following 
prayer:— 

“ 0 merciful God, u'ho hast made all men, and hatest 
nothing that thou hast made, nor icouldest the death of 
a sinner, hut rather that he should be converted, and 
live, have mercy upon all Jeivs, Tw'ks, Infidels, and 
Heretics, and take from them all ignorance, hardness of 
heart, and contmnpt of thy word,” &c. (p. ..xix.) 

If such is their Charity,’* may we be permitted to 
ask, what form would their unchuritahleness take ? 

Such is the “ General Preface,*’ which the “ thirteen 
Clergymen’* are deliberately of opinion that the issues 
of this Controversy, and our mutual relations to each 
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Other, justified them in writing. We confess that we 
had prepared ourselves for a careful attempt, on their 
part, at repairing whatever further inquiry, and, w'e 
may say without presumption, the close scrutiny of an 
opponent, had shown to be weak or imperfect in their 
previous labours,—a last effort to present again the 
edifice of their faith in what they deemed its most 
favourable lights, accompanied by a corresponding at¬ 
tempt to shake the foundations of Unitarian Chris¬ 
tianity. They have thought themselves, however, 
sufficiently strong already, to be able to throw away 
this last opportunity. They deem the work already 
done, and that they have earned the right, without fur¬ 
ther addition or defence, to entitle their Lectures 
“ Unifarianism Confuted.'* 

By their own act they entered with us into this Con¬ 
troversy ; they repeatedly recognized us during its 
continuance as the persons whom they were opposing, 
and whose Theology they had undertaken to refute ;— 
yet our careful and respectful examination of their 
views, and statement of our own, have not been able 
to win from them one word either of notice or reply. 
However low their opinion may be of us, as of anta¬ 
gonists beneath their consideration, yet surCly in an 
attack on Unitarianism in Liverpool, we are the persons 
whose views and influence they had most occasion to 
correct; and if no more respectful feeling, mere expe¬ 
diency, a regard for their own designs against Uni¬ 
tarianism, would seem to require some examination of 
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the arguments and doctrines of those who are its Mi¬ 
nisters and interpreters in the place, where this attempt 
at its overthrow has been made. 

In abandoning this last occasion of a careful and ela¬ 
borately strengthened restatement of their case, we con¬ 
fess they have disappointed us. Nor do wc believe that 
even that part of the public w hich has most sympathies 
with them, and would most rejoice in their success, 
will contemplate the omission without surprise. 

The origin and history of this Controversy is suffi¬ 
ciently detailed in the annexed Correspondence. It 
will there be seen how our desire for a really close and 
decisive examination of the several points at issue 
between us has been evaded ; our reverend opponents 
would not admit of any controversy of which decla¬ 
mation was not to be the instrument. 

We have already stated at the opening of this Con¬ 
troversy, that we did not enter into this discussion for 
the sake of a Sectarian triumph, but in the more 
Christian hope of exposing and checking the Secta¬ 
rian Spirit. To exalt the spiritual character of Faith 
above the verbal and metaphysical,—to unite mankind 
through their common love and acceptance of Christas 
goodness and of Christ’s God,—-to make his Church 
one by their participation of one spirit, even the spirit 
of the life of Jesus,—has been our highest aim, not 
only on this particular occasion, but throughout all our 
Ministry. We acknowledge it to be an aim that, 
indirectly at least, is destructive of “ Orthodoxy,” that 

c 
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is, of ‘‘ the supposed attainablcness of Salvation only 
by <Mie particular set of Opinions,”—for if the love of 
Clirist’s God, and the prayerful seeking after Christ’s 
goodness are sufficient to place us on the way of ever¬ 
lasting Safety, then the question is virtually decided, 
for no man will follow Orthodoxy gratuitously. It is 
necessary to set it forth as the only escape from Hell,— 
else no man would burden himself with it. And thus 
Orthodoxy is condemned to be damnatory. Intolerance 
is the very condition of its existence. Cursing is its 
breath of life. Let it acknowledge that the pure heart, 
and the pure life, and the spirit of faith in God, may save 
a soul from death, and Orthodoxy will have dissolved it¬ 
self ^ for nothing but the last necessity, the attainableness 
of safety by no other means, could justify its existence. 
A damnatory Creed must be an essential of Salvation; 
—else it is the greatest impiety possible to conceive. 
Was it, then, the intention of Jesus to establish a 
certain Creed breathing curses against all who do not 
think* alike,—however they may love and live ? Alas I 
why, then, was not that merciful being as distinct as 
the Athanasian Creed? If Jesus had been charged 
with the delivery of an exclusive Creed, as the only 
instrument of Salvation, would he have veiled it from 
the eyes of those he came to save ? Need we pursue 
the argument further ? Orthodoxy is not Christianity ; 

* “ lie therefore that will be saved, must thus think of the Trinity.” 
Alkmanan Creed. 
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—yet that hi Orthodox bosoma the Spirit of Christ 
may dwell, we are not the persons to deny. 

What interest or value can these disputations have 
for beings whose main business in this world is, in the 
prospect of a coming world, to conform their souls to 
the image of the heavenly model, to Jesus the pattern 
of citizenship in the new Heavens and the new Earth 
wherein dwclleth righteousness ! “ Whilst we are 

wrangling here in the dark,^’ says Baxter, we are dying^ 
and passing to the world that will decide all our Con¬ 
troversies, and the safest passage thither is by 
peaceable holiness.” Whilst we arc struggling for 
points, of which we know little or nothing, hearts are 
dead or periishing. Whilst we are battling for our 
conceits, we are all of us unsound within, not right 
with God, and falling away from the true service of 
our great master. Whilst proclaiming in Sectarian 
eagerness, “ Lo, Christ is here,” and “Lo, Clirist is nor 
there,”—none of us are sitting at his feet, and sub¬ 
mitting our souls and passions to his yoke. Whilst we 
are falling out by the way, in vain his heavenly invitation 
is addressed to our unquiet hearts—“ Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give j^ou 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and ray burden 
is light.” 
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cerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and out of the Prophets, from morning 
till evening."—Acts xxvVii, 23. 


Men and Brethren,—I am aware that the term “ Religions Contro¬ 
versy,” is a phrase peculiarly revolting to many minds; that it presents 
to them nothing in its aspect but that which has been sarcastically called 
the " Acetum T'heologicum," a .something bitter and distasteful, pf morg 
than common offensiveness and asperity, ft is for this reason that, in 
proposing a course of lectures on the subjects in controversy between 
the Church of England and those who call themselves Unitarians, and 
who, by that very term, seem to impute to the great majority of pro¬ 
fessing Christians, of almost all denominations, a polytheistic creed, 
and in requesting your attendance on these lectures, and inviting your 
most solemn attention to those subjects, I wish, antecedently, to remove 
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from myself every suspicion of unkindness towards you, and to take 
away any supposition of unchristian asperity in my feelings, or of a de¬ 
sire to inflict upon the humblest individual amongst you unnecessary pain. 
That no mere political difference of opinion, much less that any appre¬ 
hension of danger to the Established Church, have originated this move¬ 
ment, will be sufficiently evident from the fact, that while we are sur¬ 
rounded hy many other classes of dissenters, equally opposed to the 
principle of our estabhshraent, and much more likely to draw away the 
members of our flocks to their communion, I and my reverend brethren, 
who are associated with me, on the present occasion, have limited our¬ 
selves exclusively to an inquiry into, and an endeavour to expose, the 
false philosophy and dangerous unsoundness of the Unitarian System. 

Now, what is the cause of this distinction ? It is simply this, that 
while we believe the other dissenting bodies to haVe arranged an eccle¬ 
siastical system, in our judgment not clearly Scriptural, aud deficient in 
those particulars which constitute the perfection, though they may not 
affect the essence of a church, we do at the same time acknowdeclge that 
they generally hold, as articles of faith, those great fundamental Gospel 
truths which are the substance of the safety of souls ; truths which, while 
so held, give them a part in that gracious covenant in Clirist, within 
which God has revealed away of salvation for all and outoftohich he has 
not revealed a way of mercy to any. These fundamental truths are the 
very doctrines which are controverted between us and those whom we 
call in courtesy, but not as of right, Unitarians ; viz., the IVinity, the 
deity of Christ, the atoning* sacrifice, the deity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit, the fall of our nature, and the gracious renovation of the 
human soul, through his supernatural operation. As.«ured as I am that 
these truths (which, without a desperate mutilation, or an awful tamper¬ 
ing with the plain language of the Word of God, it seems impossible to 
exclude from that divine record) are of the essence of our souls’ safety, I 
ask you, men and brethren, I put it to your consciences, is it not of the 
nature of the tenderest charity, of the purest love, of the most affec¬ 
tionate sympathy with those in the extreme of peril, and that an eternal 
peril, to supplicate to these doctrines the attention of such as have not 
yet received them, to pray them to come and " search with us the 
Scriptures, whether these things be so ? ”—^Acts xvil, 11. Shall he who, 
unwittingly, totters blindfold on the edge of a precipice,, deem it a rude 
or an uncharitable violence which would snatch him with a strong and a 
venturous hand, or even it may be with a painful grasp, from the fearful 
ruin over which he impends ? Is it not to your own judgment a strong 
antecedent ground of presumption, that you are alarmingly and perilously 
mistaken in this matter, when you see such numbers of highly-gifted and 
intellectaal men, men of study—of general information and of prayer,— 
holy men, men who “ Count not their lives dear unto them,” so that 
they may honour God and preach this gospel, and that not in one par- 
ticiUar place, but over the whole surface of the church ; who yet account 
these truths, which you rqect, as the essential truths of salvation; truths 
built, you will remember, in tlieir minds, not on the traditions or autho¬ 
rity of men, but on the lively oracles of God ? 
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Seeing, then, men and bretltfen, 

1. That the points of difference between us are of the very highest pm- 
sihle importunce, and not matters of mere theoretical speculation, as some 
of your writers have striven vainly to make appear; that, in short, if 
Unitarians be sound interpreters of Holy Scripture, we Trinitarians are 
guilty of the most heinous of all sim—idolatry ; and if, on the other liand, 
ours be the creed of the apostles, saints, and martyrs, Unitarians are 
sunk in the most blasphemous and deadly error, and are wholly unworthy 
of being considered Christians, in any proper sense of the word. 
And seeing, 

2. That considerable numbers, it is apprehended, especially among 
the middling and lower classes,who outwardly profess Unitarian principles, 
are in total ignorance of the unseriptural nature and dangerous character 
of those principles. ‘ And hecing, 

3. That the controversial discussion of disputed points was unques¬ 
tionably the practice of tlae apostolic and primitive, as well as of all other 
ages of religious revival, and is calculated as a means, under the good 
blessing of Almighty CJod, to “ open men's eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light.” We invite and beseech you, by the mercies of God 
in Christ, to come and give us at least a patient hearing, while we en¬ 
deavour to “ persuade you concerning Jesus,” and “ by all means to 
win some of you.” It is impossible that we can have any base or 
worldly motive in thus addressing you—any other motive, indeed, be¬ 
sides that which is here avouched, viz., our solemn impression of the value 
of souls, and of the peril to which the false philosophy of Unitarianism 
exposes them. 

Surely it is a sweet and a pleasant thing,—a thing not to divide and 
sever, but to unite and to gather into the bonds of dearest affection—thus 
to tell and to hear together of the great things which our God has done 
for our souls; of Ilis love to us when He, “ Who thought it not rob¬ 
bery to be equal with God, did take upon him the form of a servant, 
and, being found in fashion as a man, did humble himself, and become 
obedient unto death, even the death of a cross/’—Phil, ii, 6—8. 

It is the intention of my reverend brethren and myself to meet to¬ 
gether on the morning of Tuesday, the 5th of February, (the day imme¬ 
diately preceding the commencement of the course,) for the purpose of 
solemn humiliation before God, and earnest prayer for the blessing of 
our Heavenly Father, upon the work in which we are about to engage, 
that we may be enabled to exhibit and presei’vt- “ the mind of Christ,” 
while employed in “ contending for the faith,” and that we may have 
great success in our endeavours to be instrumental in enlightening the 
eyes wliich wc believe to have been blinded ” by the god of this world,” 
and causing “ the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is rrfS 
iMAQK ov God, to shine unto them.”— 2 Cor. iv, 4. 

And now, men and brethren, humbly and affectionately praying your 
serious attention to these things, I commend you to the protection and 
blessing of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 remain 
your friend and servant in the gospel, for the Lord’s sake, 

FlElPJNO OtlliD, 

Christ Church. Jan, 21, 1839. Minister of Christ Church. 

(®2) 
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To the R^. Fielding Quid, and the other Clergymen, about to lecture on 
the Unitarian Controversy in Christ Church. 

Reverend Sirs,—paper has been put into our bands, and an adver¬ 
tisement has appeared in the public journals, containing a '* Syllabus of 
a Course of Lectures on the Controversy between the Protestant 
Churches and the (so called) Unitarians," &c. As individual inquirers 
after truth, and disciples of Jesus, we ddiberately hold the cliaracteristic 
doctrines of Unitarian Christianity; and, as ministers among a class of 
Protestants, who, binding themselves and their pastors by no human 
creed or interpretation, encourage us to seek for ourselves and expound 
for them the uncorrupted Gospel, we publicly pieach the faith which we 
privately hold. We feel, therefore, a natural interest in the determina¬ 
tion of yourself and brother clergymen to call attention to the Unitarian 
Controversy, and a desire that the occasion may b# made conducive to 
the promotion of candid research, the diminution of sectarian pre¬ 
judice, and the diffusion of the true faith, and the spirit of our great 
Master. 

We are not of opinion that a miscellaneous audience, assembled in a 
place of worship, constitutes the best tribunal to which to submit abstruse 
theological questions, respecting the canon, the text, the translation of 
Scripture—questions which cannot be answered by any “ defective 
scholarship." You, however, who hold that mistakes upon these points 
may forfeit salvation, have consistently appealed to such tribunal; and 
nothing is left to us but to hope that its decision miiy be formed after 
just attention to the evidence. This end can be attained only by popular 
advocacy on cither side, or popular advocacy on both; and, as you have 
preferred the latter, wc shall esteem it a duty to co-operate with you, and 
contribute our portion of truth and argument towards the correction of 
public sentiment on the great questions at i.-'sue between us. Deeply 
aware of our human liability to form and to convey false impressions of 
views and systems from which we dissent, we shall be anxious to pay a 
calm and respectful attention to your defence of the doctrines of your 
church. We will give notice of your lectures, as they succeed each 
other! to our cetogregations, and exhort them to hear you in the spirit 
of Christian justice and affection ; presuming that, in a like spirit, you 
will recommend your hearers to listen to sucli reply as we may think 
it right to offer. We are not conscious of any fear, any interest, 
any attachment to system, which should interfere with the sincere ful¬ 
filment of our pait iu such an understanding ; and, for the performance 
of yours, we rely on your avowed zeal for that' Protestantism wliich 
boldly confides the inteq>retation of Scripture to individual judgment, 
and to that sense of justice which, in Christian minds, is the fruit of 
cultivation and sound knowledge. As you think it the duty of Uni¬ 
tarians to judge of your doctrines, not from our objections, but from 
your vindication, you cannot question the duty of Trinitarians to take 
their impressions of our faith from 'us, rather than from you. 

We rqoice to hear that the Christ Church lectures will be pub¬ 
lished. Should they issue from the press within a week after delivery, 
we should desire to postpone our reply till we had enjoyed the oppor- 
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tuuity of reading them, pewuaded that thus we shall best preserve 
that calmness and precision of statement, without which, controversial 
discussions tend rather to the increase of prejudice than the ascer¬ 
tainment of truth. Should the publication be deferred for a longer 
time, the necessity of treating each subject, while its interest is fresh, 
will oblige us to forego this advantage; and we shall, in such case, 
deliver, each week, an evening lecture in answer to that preached in 
Christ Church on the preceding Wednesday. Permit us to ask, how 
early an appearance of your i)riated lectures may be expected; and 
whether you will recommend your congregations to attend with candour 
to our replies. 

We fear, however, that neither from the pulpit nor the press will your 
statements and ours obtain access extensiv^y to the same persons ; wur 
discourses will, perMps, obtain readers, too exclusively, among Trinita¬ 
rians ; ours, certainly, among Unitarians. In order to place your views 
and ours fairly side by side, allow us to propose the following arrange¬ 
ments ; that an epitome of each lecture, and another of the reply, fur- 
nishccl by the respective authors, shall appear weekly in the columns of one 
and the same newspaper ; the newspajier being selected, and the length 
of the communications prescribed, by previous agreement. Or should 
you be willing, we should prefer making some public journal the vehicle 
of H discussion altogether independent of the lectures, conducted in the 
form of a weekly correspondence, and having for its nuitter such topic.s 
as the first letter of the scries may open for consideration. In this case 
\H)u will perceive the propriety of conceding to us the commencement of 
the correspondence, as you have prc-occupied the pulpit controversy; 
have selected the points of comparison between your idea of Christianity 
and ours; and introduced among them some subjects to vrhich we do 
not attach the greatest interest and importance. On this priority, how¬ 
ever, w^e do not iinsist. You will oblige us by stating whether you as¬ 
sent to this proposal. 

W^hile we are vvilling to hope for a prevailing spirit of equity in this 
controversy, we arc grieved to have to complain of injustice, and of a 
disregard to the true meaning of words at its very opening. We mu.st 
protest against the exclusive usur])ation of the title “Protestant 
Churches,” by a class of religionists who practically disown the prin¬ 
ciple of protestjmtism : who only make the Church (or themselves), in¬ 
stead of tiie Pope, the arbiter of truth; who hold error (that is, an 
opinion different from their own,) to be fatal to salvation; and who 
allow the right of individual judgment only with the penalty of everlast¬ 
ing condemnation upon jill whose individual judgment is not the judg¬ 
ment of their Church. We take objection also to the spirit that creeps 
out iu the expression, *' (so called) Unitarians” maintaining that the 
word does not “ impute to others ‘ a polytheistic creed” but that as 
“Trinitarian” denotes one who w'orships the Godhead m three “per¬ 
sons,” Unitarian fitly describes one who worships the Godhead in one 
})erson. And, above all, we protest against the resolution of our case 
into “ dishonest or uncandid criticismthat la the wilful mmntenance 
of error, knowing it to be such, the (3harybdis which one of your lec- 
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turers propoaes for tts, if we should be fortunate enough to escape the 
Soylla of “ defective scholarship.” We are deeply concerned tW so 
much of the ** acetvm tked^gieum'* has mixed thus early in an 
tion, oharaeterined by the chief inviter as a street and pleasant thing i” 
and this, too, after a public announcement of hamg purged the mind of 
every feeling but the pure love of the pure truth. 

And to you, reverend sir, in whose letter to the Unitarians of this 
town and neighbourhood the announcement in question occurs, it is in< 
cumbeot on us to address a few remarks, with a special view to acquaint 
you with the feelings awakened by your earnest invitation. 

The anxiety which that letter manifests to convince us that, in seeking 
our conversion, you are actuated by no “ base and worldly motive,” is, 
we can assure you, altogether superfluous. Of the purity and disin¬ 
terestedness of your intention we entertain no douhfc; and wc regard it 
with such unafl^cted respect, as may be due to every suggestion of con¬ 
science, however unwise and fanatical. If, with the ecclesiastics and 
philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, you esteemed 
the denial of witchcraft as perilous a heresy as Atheism itself, we should 
feel neither wonder nor anger at the zeal with which you might become 
apostles of the doctrine of sorcery. Any one who can convince himself 
that his faith, hope, Ms idea d the meaning of Scripture, afford the 
only cure for the sins and sorrows and dangers of the world, is certainly 
right in spending his resources and himseh in diffusing his own private 
views. But we are astonished that he can feel liimsclf so lifted up in 
superiority above other men, as to imagine that Heaven depends on 
their assimilation to himself,—that, in self-multiplication, in the universal 
reproduction of his own state of mind, lies the solitary hope of human 
salvation. We think that, if we were possessed by such a belief, our 
affections towards men would lose all Chriatiaa meekness, our sympathies 
cease to be those of equal with equal, the respectful mercy of a kindred 
sufferer; and that, however much we might indulge a Pharisaic com¬ 
passion for the heretic, we should feel uo more the Christian " honour” 
unto " all men.” 

You ask us, reverend sir, whether it is not “a sweet and pleasant 
thing,” “ to tcU and hear together of the great things which God has 
done for our souls.” Doubtless, there are conditions under which such 
communion may be most " sweet and pleasant.” When they who hold 
it agree in mind on the high subjects of their conference, it is sweet and 
pleasant” to speak mutually of “joys with which no stranger inter- 
meddleth,” and to knit ti^ether the human affections, with the bands of 
that heavenly “charity,” which, springing from one faith and one hope, 
is yet greater than them both. Nay, when good men differ from each 
oiMr, it is still “ sweet and pleasant” to reason together, and prove all 
things, and whatsoever things are pure, and true, and lovely, to think 
on these things, provided that both parties are conscious of their liability 
to error, and are anxious to learn as well as to teach: that each confides 
in the integrity, ingenuousness, and ability of the other; that each ap¬ 
plies himself with reasons to the understanding, not with terrors to the 
will. But such conference is not “ sweet and pleasant” where, falli- 
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bility being confessed on one side> infallibility ia aanuined on the other; 
where one has notliing to learn and everything to teach; where the ar* 
gomentsof an equal u'e propounded as a mess^e of inspiration; where 
presumed error is treated as unpardonable guilt, and on the fruits of 
laborious and truth-loving inquiry, terms of reprobation and menaces of 
everlasting perdition are unscrupuloosly poured. 

You announce your intention to set apart, on our behalf, a day of 
humiliation and prayer. To supplicate the Eternal Father, as you pro 
pose, to turn the heart and faith of others into the likeness of your own 
may appear to you fitting as an act of prayer; it seems to us extraor¬ 
dinary as an act of humiliation. Permit us to say, that we could join 
you in that day’s prayer, if, instead of assuming before God what doc¬ 
trines his Spirit should enforce, you would, with us, implore him to have 
pity on the ignorance of us all; to take us all by the hand and lead us 
into his truth mid love, though it should be by ways most heretical and 
strange; to wrest us from the dearest reliances and most assured con¬ 
victions of our hearts, if they hinder our approach to his ^eat realities. 
A blessed day would that he for the peace, brotherhood, and piety of 
this Christian community, if the “ humiliation ” would lead to a recog¬ 
nition of Christian equality, and the “ prayer,” to a recognition of that 
spiritual God whose love is moral in its character, spiritual, not doctrinal 
in its conditions, and who accepts from all his children the spirit and the 
truth of worship. 

Wc fear that you will consider it as a mark of great obduracy, that 
\vc are not more affected by that “ purest love ” for " those in the ex¬ 
treme of peril,” whicli your letter expresses. Let us again assure you 
that we by no means doubt the sincerity of that affection. However 
pure in it.s source, it is ineffectual in its result, simply because no one 
can feel his lieart softened by a commiseration which he is wholly un¬ 
conscious of requiring. The pity that feels with me is, of all things, the 
most delicious to the heart; the pity that only feels for me, is, perhaps, 
of all things, the most insulting. 

And, if the tenderness of your message does not subdue us, we trust 
its terrors will prevail still less. We are not ignorant, indeed, that, in 
dealing with weak minds, whose solicitude for their personal security is 
greater than their generous faith in truth and God, you enjoy an advan¬ 
tage over us. We avow that we have no alarms whereby to urge men 
into our Church; that we know of no “ terrors of. the Lord” by which 
to “ persuade men,” except against sin; nor do we esteem ourselves 
exclusive administrators of any salvation, except that best salvation, 
which consists in a free mind and emancipated heart; reverencing Christ 
as the perfect image of the Father, listening to the accents of reason and 
conscience, as to the breathings of God’s spirit, loving all men os his 
children, and having hope in death, of a transference from this outer 
court into the interior mansions of His house. For this re^h, imbeeSe 
souls, without Christian trust and courage, may think it safety at. dil 
events, to seek a place within your Church 5 but wc wonder that you 
cun feel satisffed, retaining your Protestantism, to appeal thps to feax apd 
devout policy, rather than to conviction, and that you cannot diap^ihe 
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mockery of first placing us on the brink of hell and lifting up the veil, 
and then Indding us stand there, vdth cool and unembarrassed judgment 
to inquire. Over converts vron by such means, you would surely have 
as littie reason to rejoice as had the priests of Rome to exult on the re> 
cantation of Galileo. Our fellow worshippers have learned, we trust, a 
nobler faith; and wiU listen to your arguments with more open and 
tranquil mind than your invitation, had it attained its end of fear, would 
have allowed. They will hold fast, till they see reason to abandon it, 
their filial faith in a Divine Father, of whom Jesus, the merciful and just, 
is indeed the image; and who, therefore, can have neither curse nor con¬ 
demnation for “unwitting” error, no delight in self-confident preten¬ 
sions, no wrath and scorn for any “honest and good heart,” which 
“ brings forth its fruit with patience.” 

To this God of truth and love, commending our high controversy, 
and all whose welfare it concerns, we remain your fellow-labourers in 
the Gospel, 

Jambs Martinbau, 

Minister of Paradise-street Chapel, 

John Hamilton Thom, 

Minister of Renshaw-street Chape!. 

Hbnry Giles, 

. Minister of the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth Park. 

Liverpool, Jan. 26, 1839. 


To the Reverend James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and Henry Giles. 

Gentlemen,— A% Christian courtesy seems to require a reply to your 
address, published in the Albion of this day, i hasten to furnish it, 
though unwilling, for many reasons, to enter into a newspaper discus¬ 
sion with you on the important subjects which just now engage our at¬ 
tention. I shall, therefore, (without intending any disrespect,) pass by 
unnoticed your critical remarks on certain portions of my recently pub¬ 
lished invitation to the members of your body to attend and give a 
patient hearing to the lectures about to l>e delivered at Christ Church, 
and confine myself altogether to those points of inquiry to which it is 
but reasonable that you should receive an answer. And, 

1. You ask, whether I will recommend my congregation to attend (I 
presume, in your respective chapels) to hear the replies which you in¬ 
tend making to our proposed lectures. To this 1 am compelled to reply 
in the negative. Were I to consent to this proposal, I should thereby 
admit that we stood on the terms of a religious equality, which is, in 
limine, denied. As men, citizens, and subjects, we are doubtless equal, 
and will also stmid on a footing of equality before the bar of final judg¬ 
ment ; I therefore use the term “ religious equality,** in order to convey 
to you the distinction between oiir relative position as members of the 
community and as reKgioniste. Being unable (you will excuse my ne¬ 
cessary plainness of speech) to recognize you as Christians, I cannot 
consent to meet you in a way which would imply that we occupy the 
same religious level. To ydu, there will be no sacrifice of principle or 
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compromise of feeling, in entering our churches; to ut, there ■would be 
such a surrender of both in entering yours, as would peremptorily pro¬ 
hibit any such engagement. 

2. You next inquire how early an appearance of our printed lectures 
may be expected. In answer to this I have only to say, that arrange¬ 
ments have been made for publishing each lecture as soon after its deli¬ 
very as may be practicable. Within what time this practicability may be 
found to coincide, it is of course impossible precisely to determine. It 
will be obvious, that I cannot answer for my brethren upon this point; 
but shall only observe for myself, that I should hope a week or ten days 
will be sufficient for the necessary revival of proofs, arrangement of 
authorities, and other business connected with a careful and correct publi¬ 
cation. 

3. Your third inquiry respects a proposal to have an epitome of each 
lecture, and its rejily, published weekly in the columns of some pre¬ 
viously selected newspaper. Not having as yet had the opportunity of 
collecting the sentiments of my reverend brethren, I can only, as before, 
give the view which suggests itself to my own mind. 1 am inclined to 
think it would be unfair to the respectable bookseller, who has under¬ 
taken to publish the course at his ou'n risk, to expect him to concur in a 
proposal which could not but materially injure his sale. As it is our in¬ 
tention to publi.sh each lecture separately, m well as the whole collec¬ 
tively, at the close v)f their delivery, and that in the cheapest possible 
form, with a view to the most extensive circulation, I cannot but hope 
and believe that our united object will be equally, if not better, answered, 
than by resorting to a process which should necessarily so condense and 
curtail the matter as to present a very meagre and insufficient exhibition 
of the arguments, reasonings, references, and authorities, on which so 
much of the value of tlie lectures will depend. 

4. And, finally, as to your proposal of making some public journal 
the vehicle of a discussion independent of the lectures, I regret that 1 
feel again obliged to decline pledging myself to concur in it. While Ire- 
serve to myself the right of noticing and replying to any communication 
which may appear, in a duly authenticated form, in any of the public 
journals, I must at the same time express my conviction, that a news¬ 
paper is not the most desirable medium for disquisition on the deep and 
aw'ful subjects which must pass und^^eview in a controversy like that in 
which we are about to engai^. Thd ordinary class of newspaper readers, 
including too frequently the ignorant scoffer, tin’ sceptical, and the pro¬ 
fane, is not precisely that whose attention we desire to solicit to our high 
inquiry into the laws of Bcripturel Exegesis, and our application of these 
laws to the elucidation of the profound mysteries of the Book of Reve- 
laticu. 1 feel no doubt that w who feel interested on tlie subject, wiU 
contrive to hear or read what we shall preach and publish; and will thus 
be furnished with more solid and suitable materials for forming a correct 
judgment, than could be afforded by the casual study of the ephemmai 
pages of the public press. 

Having thus distinctly replied to the several points of your Icttm', on 
which you may have reasonably expected to bear from me i and trusting 
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that you -wOl not attribute to any -want of respect to you the omission of 
all notice of the retnainder; and congratulating you with all sincerity on 
your avowed intention of coraiiig, with your respective congregations, to 
hear the exposition which we are about to give of what we belies to be 
/«ta/fy/alge in yonr system, as contrasted with what we think 
tnt6 in OUT own; and praying with aU fervency, to the great Head ^ 
the Church, to bless and prosper the effort about to be made for the pro¬ 
motion of his glory, through the instruction of those who are igno¬ 
rant and out of the way,” 

1 remain. Gentlemen. 

Yours for the Lord’s sake, 

Fielding Ovlo. 

January 26,1839. 


To the Rev. James Martineau, J. II. Thom, and Henry Giles. 

Gentlemen,—I owe it to you and to myself to state, that no ofiimce 
was mt^ded, either by me, or, as I conscientiously believe, by my cle¬ 
rical brethren, in the title of the subject to which my name stands 
affixed in the Syllabus of the Lectures on the Unitarian Controversy. I 
am also bound to acknowledge, that your letter, on the subject of the 
lecture, is written in a style of calmness and courtesy, of which, I trust, 
you will have no reason to complain of the absence in the statements 
which I shall have to submit to your attention. Of course, this is not 
the time for the vindication of the view which I adopt oji the great 
question; I content myself, therefore, with this public disclaimer of any 
desire to substitute irritating language for sound argument. 

1 remain. Gentlemen. 

Yours, with idl due re.'rpect, 

Thos. Byrth. 


To the Reverend Fielding Quid. 

Rev. Sir,—^We beg to offer you our thanks for your prompt and dis¬ 
tinct reply, in the Liverpool Copier of yesterday, to the proposals sub¬ 
mitted to you in our letter of Monday. We arc as little anxious as your¬ 
self for the prolongation o^thia preliminary newspei>er correspomleueo ; 
and however much we may regret t|^e negative character of your miswers 
to our questions, we should have rcservad all comment upon them for 
notice elsewhere, if you did not appear to us to have left still open to 
conrideratton the proposed discussion (Inde^ndent of the lectures) 
through the press. That the pulpit controversy should be on unequal 
terms, is, we perceive, a matter of conscience with you; but your objec- 
tioaato a nwspaper controversy seei^cr to-;«iSisC, not from any desire to 
withhold your readers from our writing' you would your hearers 
from our preaching, but ftom the unfitoess of a political journal to be 
the vehMe rtf religirtis. tegument. Prt'mit us, then, to say, that we 
have no preference for this particular medkm of discussion; that we arc 
whoHy indifferent as ho its/cm, provided the substantial end be gained 
of brit^ng your arguments And ours before the attention of the same par^ 
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ties^ and that mp plan which you may sug-gest, affording prami^ of the 
attaioment of thia end, whether it be thejoiftt pabheatkm of the leotam 
in your ehurch and those in our chapels, or the appeanuvce in the pages 
of. a reUgiofOs journal (father already estaldished, or called into existence 
for the occasion, and limited to this single object), wUl receive our weU 
conie acceptance. 

Had we any desire to see a theological opponent in the wrong, we 
should leave the case between us in its present position, and should not 
persevere thus in opening the way towards a fair adjudication of it; but 
our reverence for the religion of which you are a representative and 
symbol before the world, transcends all paltry controversial feelings, 
and we should see, with grave sorrow, the hmiour of Christianity com-r 
promised by the rejection, on the part of its authorized ministers, of the 
acknowledged principles of argumentative justice. You will not, we 
trust, incur the reproach of inviting a discussion with us, and then 
changing it into an indictment against us, You have originated the ap-* 
peal to the great tribunal of public opinion in this Christian comma> 
nity; you are plaintiff iii this controversy; you will not, we feel assured, 
so trifle, in things most sacred, with the rules of evidence, as to insist 
that your case shall be heard in one court, and before one jury, while 
your defendant’s case is banished to another, and the verdict pronoun¬ 
ced without balancing the attestation and comparing the pleadings. 
Should you, moreover, succeed in convincing your readers, that this is 
a discussion not (as we submit) between church and church, but (as you 
contend) between Christianity and No-Christianity, the effect will be 
yet more to be deplored, for, in such case, Christianity will appem* to 
claim from its votaries the advantage of an exclusive hearing for itself, 
and, while challenging, by the very act of controversy, the appeal to ar¬ 
gument, to leave, for those who are stigmatized as unbelievers, the ho¬ 
nour of demanding that open field which, usually, truth is found to seek, 
and falsehood to avoid. We trust that you will not thus inflict a wound 
on a religion which, in all its forms, we deeply venerate. 

You deny our religious equality with you. Is it as a matter of opimon, 
or as a matter of certainty, that such et^uality is denied ? If it is only 
as an opinion, then this will not absolve you from fair and equal discus¬ 
sion on the grounds of such opinion. If itris with yon not an opinion, 
but a certainty, then. Sir, this is Popery. Popery we can understand, 
—we know, at least, what it is,—but Protestantism erecting itself into 
Romish infiillibiilty. yet still claiming to be Protestantism, is to us a sad 
and humiliating spcctocle, showing what deep roots Roman Cathtdicism 
has in the weaker parts of our common nature. 

We confess ourselves at a loss to comprehend your distinction be¬ 
tween civil equality and religiom equality. We claim equally as fellow- 
men, as partakers of a common nature ; of that nature the roUgioos 
meats arc to us incomparal^ dearer and more elevating than the 
ments that make us merely citiiteos; and the equality that is conceded 
in regard to all our lower attributes, but d^iied in regard to those that 
are spiritual and immortal, is such an equality as you might concede, to 
the brutes, on the ground of their animed nature, without injury, tp the 
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maiutetiance of your religious superiority. What is meant by our 
equality at the bar of final judgment, as citizens, but not as religionists, 
we do not know; or, if we can detect a meaning in it» it is one which 
we should have supposed belonged to our faith rather than to yours. 

In reference to your repugnance to enter our chapels we say no more, 
reserving our right of future appeal in this matter to those members of 
your church who may be unable to see the force of your distinction be¬ 
tween religious and social equality. But we are surprised that you 
should conceive it so easy a thing for us to enter your churches: and 
should suppose it “ no saciifice of principle and compromise of feeling ” 
in us to unite in a worship which you assure us, must constitute in our 
eyes “ the most heinous of all sins—Idolatry.” Either you must have 
known that we did not consider your worship to be idolatry, or have re¬ 
garded our resort to it as a most guilty " compromise of feeling; ” to 
which nevertheless, yon gave us a solemn invitation ; adding now, on ‘ 
our compliance, a congratulation no less singular. 

We thought you had been aware, that, while our services must be, in a 
religious riew, painfully deficient to you, those of your church txcQpositively 
revolting to us. Still as our presence, on such passing occasions as the 
present, does not, in our opinion, involve any “ sacrifice of principle,” 
we shall set the example to our friends of attending ; not making our 
desire that they should be just dependant on the w'illiugness of others to 
he so too. And we shall have this satisfaction, that, whether yon 
win ” them, or whether wc retain them, the result will be a faith held, 
not on the precarious tenure of ignorance or submission, but in the se¬ 
curity of intelligent conviction, and the peace of a just and enlightened 
conscience. 

We remain, reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

James Martinkau. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
Henry Giles. 

Liverpool, January 31st 1839. 


To the Trinitarians of this Tpum cmd Neighbourhood who may feel interested 
in the approaching Unitarian Controversy. 

Christian Brethren,—A letter of public invitation has been addressed 
to the Unitarians of this town and neighbourhood, by the Rev. Fielding 
Quid, on behalf of himself and twelve other clergymen associated with 
him, urging ua, with the earnestness of Christian anxiety, to bend our 
minds to their expositions of our errors and our dangers. We naturally 
interpreted this to be an invitation to discuss the most momentous ques¬ 
tions as equal with equal. W^e thought, indeed, that we saw an assump¬ 
tion superiority, if not of infallibility, perhaps mseparable from minds 
so trained: still we supposed, that this superiority was to be maintained 
by argument and fair discussion: and this was dl that we desired. It 
never occurred tons, tbid the reverend gentleman might possibly expect 
us tonecept him as a divinely appointed judge of truth, whose teachings 
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wore to be received in submission and silence; or tliat he could suppose 
that convictions like ours, convictions that have resisted all thie persua* 
sions of worldly ease and interest, that have removed from us tlte 
charities and-sympathies of men like him, and held in simple fidelity to 
truth and God, could be so lightly shaken that nothing more was re¬ 
quired to blow them away than a course of ex parte Iwtures without 
answer or discussion. If the object had been to confirm Trinitarians in 
tlieir views, this kind of proceeding we should have understood; but 
surely some thing more was required when Unitarians were publicly in¬ 
vited to the controversy. Much less could we anticipate that the 
reverend gentleman, holding himself to be upon a “ religious level ” far 
above us, to belong to a different order of spirits, could yet be so far 
removed from the Christian and Apostolical spirit as to refuse to bring 
his “ light ” into direct conflict with our “ darkness.” With these ex¬ 
pectations of controversy, and having no bonds with anything but truth, 
we onfeignedly rejoiced, that, for the first time in this community, .both 
sides of the great question were about to appear together before the 
solemn tribunal of public attention. 

In all these things we have been quickly undeceived. In our simpli¬ 
city, we believed that discussion was really invited and desired. We 
now find that we were invited to hear, but not to argue; that to lecture 
us is of the nature of “ dearest affectionbut that to hear what we 
may have to urge in reply would be to “ recognize us ” as “ Qhrieimm" 
to admit that we stood on the terms of a religious equality, which is, 
inlhnme, denied. We now find that all reciprocity is refused to us; 
that it never was intended to treat us as equals; that the method of 
discussing the Unitarian controversy, about to be adopted, is to hear 
only the Trinitarian advocates—to call us around the Christ Church pul¬ 
pit to be taught to listen and believe. Clergymen may be so blinded by 
ecclesiastical feelings as not to perceive the extreme offensiveness of all 
that is assumed in this mode of treating their fellow men ; but we turn 
to you, the freer laity of the Church, in generous confidence, that^such 
conduct w'ill not be found to accord with your, spirit of justice—with the 
nobler ideas which you have gathered, from the intercourse of life, of 
equitable dealing between man and man. 

We proposed to the clergymen about to lecture at Christ Church, that 
since they had aj>pealed to public opinion, through a popular adj^cacy, 
tl)e pleadings should be on both sides, and, as far as possible, before the 
same parties. This is refused to us, because v/e are not Christians. Is 
this in the spirit of the Saviour ? It is also refused to us, because it is 
asserted, that Trinitarians cannot enter our places of worship without a 
sacrifice of principle, whilst we may enter their’s without pain or com¬ 
promise. Now the very opposite of this, though not the truth, would 
have been nearer to it. In our worship there would be the inoffensive 
absence of some views dear to you: in your worship there would be 
the actual presence of some views most painful to us. In our worship, 
you would hear addressed that Great Spirit whom you, too, adore to 
seek: in your worship, we should hear addressed, as God, him whom 
we revere and follow, as the image of God, the man Christ Jesus. In 
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ow worshipk yott Would find deficiencies only j in yottrs, we should find 
what« to us, is l>ofeititrcly objectionable, religion raateriaUsed and the 
Deity distributed into peaisonB. The Rev. Fielding Oold, in one of his 
tettefSt rept^Sents as as looking upon you to be Polytheists,'‘which we do 
not; and, in another of his letters, tells us, that we may enter your tem¬ 
ple without pain or compromise of feeling. It will be evident to you, 
Trinitarian laymen, that the .Lecturers at Christ Church cannot retire, 
upon such reasoning as this, from the full, publie,and impartial discus¬ 
sion which we propose to them, without making it manjjlest to the pub¬ 
lic, that they are determined upon doing so. 

We proposed to them discussion through the press, as well as from the 
pulpit: and this also is denied to us, on the ground, that newspapers are 
read by thd sceptical, the scoffing, and the profane. Now not in news¬ 
papers alone, in my journal whoever, was the controversy oflered by 

us; yet we could not but have anticipated the objection, when we recollect 
the use made of the newspapers by the religious party to which the reve¬ 
rend gentlemen belong. Again have we tendered discussion, through 
the press, in any form whatever, with the single condition, that the 
views of both parties shall be presented to the same readers—in the 
hope, not as yet gratified, of an answer in a juster spirit. 

Nothing now remains for us but to appeal from ecclesiastics to minds 
more generally influenced, to minds that, taught in the great schools of 
humanity, have learned mutual respect, and that have dropt, in the free 
and noble intercourses of man with man, the monkish and cloistered 
sentiment of spiritual as of civil superiority. To you, then, the Trini¬ 
tarian laity, we make our appeal; from the exclusiveneas and assumed 
infidlibility of clergymen, to men who, fifom familiarity with wider influ¬ 
ences, have formed different conceptions of Christian brotherhood and of 
Cliristian justice. We should not have held ourselves authorized in thus 
addressing you had we supposed, that your come or yourselves, your 
ideas of justice had been worthily supported by your ecclesiastical repre¬ 
sentatives, who, we firmly believe you will agree with tis in feeling, have 
openly betrayed both you and it. 

We appeal to you, not without confidence, to give us that equal audi¬ 
ence which your clergymen have refused; that those of you who, through 
interest in the great question, are led to hear the Trinitarian statements, 
wiU, in the love of the truth, and in the spirit of equitable inquiry, hear 
also the Unitarian replies. We seek not to make you Unitarians: that, 
at least, is not our chief desire and aim. But wobld to Ckid that we 
could do something to spread that true Christianity which holds the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, and deems charity dearer and 
more heavenly than doctrinal faith! Would to God that this controversy 
might have stnne efifecti not in budding up may one creed, or swelling 
any one sedt, but in destroying the del^ve ahd separating ideas that 
lie at the roots of creeds, and are the nourishers ^ bigotry, unchari¬ 
tableness, and heresies I We should deserve w«® of this great community, 
if we could reipove ^om it this cause of strife and bitterness,—if we 
could ezdiibit the God dl Jesus requiring from ils, hot speculative opinions, 
but the heart, the tethper, and the life of Christ !-^ifwe could e.xpose the 
nnchristian idea of men preparing themselves for a moral heaven by a 
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metaphysical creed, and unite these who now consume their energies, 
their temper, and their time, in contending for aJwtruse and uncertain 
dogmas in the deeds of mercy and of brotiicrhood which flpw out of our 
common Christianity, and which, in the wide wastes of sin, of i^orance, 
and of misery that surround us, are the moral debts of man to man. and 
consitnte the religion which, before God, even our Father, is pure and 
imdefiled. 

Respectfully directing your attention to our advertisement of a syl¬ 
labus of Lectures on the Umtarian Controversy, presenting both sides of 
the question—our portion of which will be delivered in Paradise Street 
Chapel, on successive Tuesdays, 

We are, Christian brethren, 

Yours, in the spirit of Christian brotherhood, 

JoHx Hamilton Thom. 

Liverpool, Feb. 2, 1839. HsNar Giles. 

James Martinbao. 


TRINITARIAN LECTURE, 

ON WKDNEBDAy EVBNINOS IN CUBIST 
CHUliCII. 

ISSS.—Pebruary 0. 

1. Introductory, The pmctical im- 
portauce of Oie Controversy 

with Unitarians. Rev. F. Quid, j 

February 13. 

2. The Integrity of the Cuion 
of Holy Scripture maintained 
against Unitarian Objectioua. 

Rev. Dr. Tatlerekall. 

Fcbmary 20. 

3. The Unitarian Interpretation of 
liie New Testament based upon 
defective Scliolatship, or on dig* 
honest or oncandid Criticism. 

Rev. T. Byrth. 

February 27. 

i. Tlie proper Humanity of our 

Lord Jesus Christ. Rev. /, Jones. 


March 6. 

5. The proper Deity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ proved from Pro¬ 
phecies, Types, and Jewish Or¬ 
dinances. Rte. J. It. Stewart. 

March 1.3. 

0. ThepnqioT Deity ofont Lord the 
only wound of Consistency in 
the Work of HedemMiott. 

Rfv. H. 

March 20. 

7. The Doctrine of the Trinity 

proved as a consequence ttom . 
the Deity of oul Lord Jesus 
Christ. Rev. D. lame, 

March 27. 

8. The Atonement Indispensabie 

to the Necessities or Fsilew 
Man, and shown to stand or fkU 
with the Deity ofour Lord Jesus 
Christ. Rev. SiF.SadeUcam. 


UNITARIAN? LECTURE, 

ON TOESnAY EVENINGS IS PABADISE- 
STREET CHAPEL. 

1839.—February 12. 

1. The practical importance of the 

Uo’UtlanControversy. Rev.J.Jt. Thom. 


February 19. 

2. The Bible; what it is, and what 

it is not. Rev. J. Ifartiaem, 


Febnury 20. 

3. Christianity not the property of 
(Vitics and Scholars, but Uie tift 
of God to aUmen. Hen. /. It. Thom. 


March 3. 

4. " There is one God, and one Me¬ 
diator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus.” Rev. It. Oilee. 

Match 13. 

3. Tbe proposition * That Christ is 
God,^proved to be IMse ftomthe 
Jewish and tha Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. Mev.I.Marlinean. 

March 19. 

6. ThelchenteofVicaiiousRedeinp- 

tlou inconsistent with itself, and 
with the Christian ideaof Salva¬ 
tion . Rev. J. Martiatak. 

March 

7. The nnscriptnial Ori^ and Be- 
clesSastical History of the Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. Bta. /. H. Tkam 


April 2 . 

B. Man, the Image of God. Bw. S, Gtiae, 
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April 3. 

9. Tl:ie Deity, Pereenslity, and 
Opeiatioflii of the Holy Ghuat. 

Bee. 3. B. Bfi/es. 

April 10. 

10. The Sacraments practically re¬ 
jected by Unitarians. Rev.H,W.M*<Sralh. 

April ir. 

11. The Nlcene and Athanasian 
Creeds explained and defended. 

Rep. R. Daviet. 

April 24. 

12. Till* Personality and Agency of 

Satan. Rev. //. SIvmell. 

May 1. 

13. 'The Eternity of future Rewards 

and Punishments. Bn\ W. Dalton. 


April 0. 

9. The Comforter, even the Spirit of 
Truth, who dwelteth in ns, and 
teacheth all things. Rev. 3. II. Thom. 

April 16. 

10. Christianity without Priest, and 
without Ritual. Rtv.3.Miirlinee». 

April 23. 

11. Creeds the foes of Heavenly Faith; 

the allies of worldly Policy. Rev. IT. Gilei. 


April 30. 

12. Tlie Christian vien of Moral Evil 

here. Rev,3.Marhneav. 

May 7. 

13. The Cliristlnn view of Retribu¬ 
tion hereafter. Rev. H. Gilet. 


To tite (so-called) Vnitariam of Liverpool. 

Men and Brethren,—Before the commencement of the lectures, on 
which I have taken the liberty of inviting your attendance, I am anxious 
respectfully to address to you a few observations in reference to tlie let¬ 
ters which have appeared in the public journals under the signature of 
your ministers. 

It would appear that these gentlemen have been desirous to produce 
upon the public mind an unfavourable impression, d priori, of my reve¬ 
rend brethren, and of myself in particular, because of our having de¬ 
clined, on their proposal, to enter upon a course different from that 
which we had origin^ly contemplated. ‘'You will not, we trust,” say 
Messrs. Martineau, Thom, and Giles, '* incur the reproach of inviting 
a discussion with us, and then changing it into an indictment against 
us." Now. we never invited any discussion with these gentlemen ; if 
we had, we should have addressed ourselves to them personally. But, 
while wc would not, and do not, shrink from any discussion with them 
into which we can consistently enter, wc cannot allow ourselves to be 
diverted from the pursuit of our original purpose, viz., to deliver a course 
of lectures upon the various points of Unitarian doctrine, which we lie- 
lieve, and think we can prove, to be not only unscriptural, but fatal to 
the souls of those who embrace them, and which cannot be maintained 
(as appears from the published works of the most learned Unitarians) 
without a virtual surrender of the inspiration of the Bible. Believing, 
as I do, that your best interests for time and for eternity are involved in 
the momentous questions at issue—questions affecting the very vitality 
of true religion—I inserted a letter in the daily prints, expressed, as I 
had hoped, in tenns of courtesy and affection, inviting your presence 
and soliciting your attention. I also caused a notice to be published of 
our intention to print the lectures, separately and in a collective form, 
for extensive and immediate circulation, so that the amplest opportunity 
might be afforded for replying to our arguments on the part of any who 
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might feel diiipoacd to tiie task. That is, we proposed to employ the 
instrumentality of the jmlpit and the prm^, (an instrumentality, be it ob* 
sensed, equally at the service of those who differed from us.) in order to 
promote the best interests of a portion of our countrymen, whom we 
believe to be “ perishing for lack of knowledge*" 

Where is there to be found here aught of arrogance, or uncharitable‘s 
ness, or “ amuied infallibility" ? Where is there aught of unfairness, 
or “ any rejection on our parts of the acknowledged principles of argu¬ 
mentative justice ?” It is true we refuse to advise our respective con¬ 
gregations to attend at Unitarian chapels, to hear such answers as your 
mmisters may think it right to offer in refutation of our reasonings. Our 
principles and our consciences alike forbid our concurrence in such a 
proposal. We cannot go ourselves, uor recommend our people to go 
and have their ears wounded, their hearts pained, and their Christian 
sensibilities shocked, by the iteration of such, in our \ievv, blasphemous 
statements, a.i we find spread in painful profusion over .the pages of 
Unitarian theology. And why, then, it is asked, do we invite or ex¬ 
pect your attendance upon what are called “ the painfully revolting" 
services of our churcii ? For this reason, that, as appears from the 
works of ail their principal writers, Unitarians do not attach the same 
importance to religious doctrines and opinion that we do. It seems to 
be with them a matter of comparative indifference what dogmas a man 
holds, provided he be sincere in bis profession ; while with us sincerity 
is no criterion of truth, being persuaded that as a man’s religious opinions 
are, so will his conduct be in time, and his destiny through eternity. 
Being of opinioj), then, that our people would suffer by being brought 
into contact with error, in the same way that the human body would be 
endangered by accepting an invitation to feed at a table where poison 
was mingled with bread, we feel obliged to decline recommending the 
proposed arrangement to their adoption. But, feeling that there would 
be neither danger nor risk to those who are repre.sented as having a 
moral appetite for poison as well as bread, and as looking upon all theolo¬ 
gical opinions if not as equally harmless in their bearing on their eternal 
interests, we ventured to invite you to come, that we might '* persuade 
you concerning Jesus." If there be any of you whose conscience re¬ 
volts against a participation in Trinitarian worship, we invite not his at¬ 
tendance : v^e would be not intentionally accessory to the wounding of 
the weakest conscience among you. 

You will thus, tnen and brethren, perceive w!\at was intended by the 
assertion that our “ religious level'* was different. We meant not to 
arrogate to ourselw^any undue superiority, but simply to state a fact. 
And while we thinlc^ both unreasonable and unjust that we should be 
expected to become the auditors of what we deem blasphemous errqr. 
or pledge ourselves to the joint circulation of what we call truth abd 
falsehood, and thus be " partakers of other men’s sins,"—we cannot 
hut be of opinion that there is some ground for these cliarges in refe¬ 
rence to the conduct of those who, on this ground, attempt to pi^judice 
the public mind against us, as if we were declining a battle which wa 
had invited and provoked. 

(C) 
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We are convinced that the attempt will not succeed. The public will 
have eyes to see with sufficient clefuness the real merits of the case, and 
will condemn the efforts made to blind its vision, or at least incline it to 
take a distorted view of our relative position. 

Again repeating my invitation to all who can conscientiously accept 
it, to attend our lectures, and leaving cheerfully to others the free use 
of the only w'eapons we employ—the Bihlr— the Pulpit —and the 
Press —and praying the lAird to guide all his inquiring people, by the 
teaching of his Holy Spirit, into all truth, even the “ truth as it is in 
Jesus,” I remain, men and brethren, yours in the bonds of love. 

Fielding Ould. 

Christ Church, Fch. 5, 1B39. 


To the Reo. J. Martineau, J, H. Thom, and Henry Gtfei. 

Gentlemen,—Having hitherto corresponded with you on my own in¬ 
dividual responsibility, I have to request that you will consider me as 
alone answerable for what has hitherto appeared under lay signature. 
I had this morning, for the first time, the opportunity of personal con¬ 
ference with my reverend brethren collectively at the expected meeting 
which took place at my house. I have now to address you upon the 
result. 

All that we had originally contemplated was, the delivery of a course 
of lectures upon the principal doctrines in controversy between Unita¬ 
rians and ourselves. It now ap^iears that my invitation to the Unitarian 
laity to come and hear ns, while we brought their avowed principles to 
the test of the Word of God, has been taken advantage of by you, and 
led to a series of proposals on your part, which I took upon myself to 
decline. I have this day addressed a letter to the members of your 
body generally, which I trust will have the effect of setting that part of 
the subject in its pi*oper point of view. 

It is, however, iudispen.-iable to distinguish carefully between this 
particular invitation of yours, and discussion generally. Your letter to 
the Trinitarian laity invites discussion in any shape which shall efifec- 
tually bring the statements of both parties before the same indivkhials. 
We are now prepared to gratify your desire, and we acc:^t your in¬ 
vitation. Our lectures, however, shaU he first delivered; on this we 
are determined. Then, in the name of, and in dependence upon, our 
blessed Lord and Master, three of our body will l^ready to meet you 
three before a public audience in this town; ^1 ^miminaries to l)e, of 
course, arrmigecl by mutual confcrpucc. We propose, if you plcfisc, to 
take the three great subjects into which the controversy obviously divides 
itself, viz,, 

1. Evidencr of the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of tliose 
parts of our authorized version of the Holy Scriptures winch you deny. 

2. TiiANftuATfON of those parts which you alter, and in our judgment 
misrepresent. 
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3. Theology, involving those principles of vicarious sacrifice whiph 
we deem vital, and which you discard. 

Our proposal, then, is to meet you either me day on each subject, 
as you please ; or om week on each subject, as you ptease : the discus* 
sion to be conducted in speeches of me how or half an hour each, as you 
please. 

And now, trusting that this proposed arrangement may prove satis¬ 
factory to you, and to all who take an interest in this controversy, and 
fervently praying the great Head of the Church to override our purposes 
to the advancement of His kingdom and the promotion of His glory, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours for the Lord’s sake, 

Fikldino Ould. 

February 5, 1839. 


To the Reverend Fielding Ould. 

Reverend Sir,—It would have been gratifying to us to receive from 
you an answer to our offer of a discussion, through the press, before 
being called upon to consider a proposal, altogether new, for a platform 
controversy. 

You give us an invitation to talk, and call this an acceptance of our 
offer to write. Hie two proposals are so distinct, that it is not easy to 
see how the one could he transformed into the other; nor is the mistake 
explained on turning to the words of our invitation, appealed to by you, 
and contained in our letter to the Trinitarian laity. They are these:— 
“ We have tendered discussion through the press, in any form whatever, 
with the single condition that the statements of both parties shall be pre¬ 
sented to the same readers." You leave the impression, that an oral 
debate is comprised within the terras of this offer; but, in doing so, you 
widen its scope, by striking out the phrases which restrict it to printing 
and publication, and describe it thus; " Your letter to the Trinitarian 
laity invites discussion in mxy shape which shall effectually bring the state¬ 
ments of both parties before the same individuals." You will at once 
perceive the misrepresentation; will acknowledge that the idea of set¬ 
tling historical and philolo^cal controversies, by popular debate, has 
neither origin nor sanction from usand will permit us to recal you 
to our first proposal of discussion through the press,—a proposal to 
which, though now made for the third time, ve have yet received no 
answer. 

Meanwhile, we will not delay the reply which is due to this new sug¬ 
gestion of a platform controversy. We decline it altogether; and for 
this answer you must have been prepared, by the sentiment we expressed 
in an early stage of this correspondence: “ We are not of opinion that 
a miscellaneous audience, assembled in a place of worship, constitutes 
the best tribunal to which to submit abstruse theological questions re* 
specting the canon, the text, the translation of Scripture,—‘questions 
which cannot be answered by any defective scholarship.’' Tc assemble 
a similar audience in an amphitheatre, where the sanctities of worship 
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are not present to calm and solemnize the mind, is evidently not to im¬ 
prove the tribunal. The scholar knows that such exhibitions are a 
mockery of critical theology; the devout, that they are an injury to per¬ 
sonal religion. We are .surprised that any serious and cultivated man 
can think so lightly of the vast contents of the questions on vrhich we 
differ, as to be able to dispense with calm reflection on the evidence ad¬ 
duced, and to answer off-hand all possible arguments against him, within 
the range of biblical and ecclesiastical literature. Wc are not accus¬ 
tomed to treat your system with such contempt, however trivial an 
achievement it may seem to you to subvert ours. In reverence for truth, 
in a spirit of caution inseparable from our desire to discharge our trust 
with circumspect fidehty, and from a belief that, to think deeply, is the 
needful pre-requisite to speaking boldly, we offered you the most respon¬ 
sible method of discussion, in which we might present to each other, and 
fix ineffaccably before the world, the fruits of thought and study. To 
this offer we adhere; but cannot join you, on an occasion thus solemn, 
in an appeal to the least temperate of all tribunals. Wc recollect that 
one of the clergymen associated with you refused an oral discussion of 
the Roman Catholic controversy. We approved of his decision j and, 
in like circumstances, adopt it. 

Will you allow us to correct a mistake which appears in your enume¬ 
ration of the three topics most lit for discussion ? We do not. as Unita¬ 
rians, deny the genuineness, or alter the translation, of any part of the 
authorized version of the holy Scriptures. 'Hie Unitarians liave neither 
canon nor version of their own, different from those recognized by 
other churches. As biblical critics, we do indeed, neither more nor less 
than others, exercise the best judgment we can on texts of doubtful au¬ 
thority, (as did Bishop Marsh, in rejecting the '‘heavenly witne.sse»,” 
1 John V. 7.) and on the accuracy of translations (as did Archbishop New- 
come, when he published his version of the New Testament) ; but no 
opinions on these matters belong to us c clasii, or are needful to the 
defence of our theology. If you allude to the Improved Version, wc 
would state, that it contains the private criticism of one or two indivi¬ 
duals ; that it has never been used in our churches, nor even much re¬ 
ferred to in oUr studies, and is utterly devoid of all authority with us ; 
and that, for ourselves, we greatly prefer, for general fidelity as well as 
beauty, the authorized translation, which we always employ. 

In your letter to the Unitarians, published in the Courier of Wed¬ 
nesday, you state that you never invited discussion with us (the minis¬ 
ters) personally. We never imagined or affirmed that you did. But 
surely you invited discussion with the class of persons called Unitarians ; 
and as a class has no voice except through its representatives, and no dis¬ 
cussion can take place Without two parties, you cannot thmk that we are 
departing from our proper sphere in answering to your call. Did you 
not invite ns (the Unitarians) to you, “ to tell and hear together the 
great things which God has done for our souls And did thi.s mean 
that all the telling" was to be on one side, and all the “ hearing" on 
the other ? Did you not press upon our admiratioii the primitive prac¬ 
tice of *' controversial discussion of disputed points ?” And did this 
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mean that there was to be neither “ controversy*' discussion,” nor 
dispute” but authoritative teaching on one side, and ohedierU listening 
on the other In one of two relations yon must conceive yourself to 
stand to us;—^that of a superior, who insbucts with superhuman autho¬ 
rity, or that of an equal, who '* discusses” with human and fallible rea¬ 
sonings. Between these two conditions, there is no third; nor can you, 
with justice, take sometimes the one and sometimes the other, according 
as the occasion may require the language of dignity or that of meekness. 
We certainly addressed you as an equal, and did not pay you the disre¬ 
spect of imagining that your invitation to “ discussion” meant nothing 
at all. 

We are sorry that you ascril>e to us any intention to divert you from 
}'our contemplated course of lectures. Be assured nothing could he 
fu' ther from our design. We simply desired that, having invited us, you 
.“hould have recognized us when we presented ourselves, as parties in the 
“ discussion.” 

We remain, Reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

Henrvt Giles. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
James Martineao. 


Liverpool, February 7th. 


To the Revs. J, Martineau, J. li. Thom, and H. Giles. 

Gentlemen,— I think it due to the cause of truth, as w'ell as to the 
interest awakened in the public mind by tliis controversy, to address to 
you a few observations on your last letter, as published in the Mercury 
of Friday. Though still strongly of opinion that the columns of a 
newspaper present a most undesirable medium of communication upon 
subjects such as those we are now engaged in discussing, I am unwilling 
in the absence of any other accessible instrumentality, to lose the oppor¬ 
tunity it affords of impressing upon the attention of all reflecting men 
the actual position which we relatively occupy, 

1.—Being aware of the sincere anxiety which you have already mani¬ 
fested for “ discussion in any shape which should bring the statements 
on both sides before the same parties,” it is not without considerable 
surprise that I perceive that you “ decline altogether ” my proposal of a 
" platform controversy.” Now, while you say I invited you to '* talk” 
and I answer I invited you to argue, I cannot but think it will appear 
evident to most, that by the subsequent publication, in an authentic 
form, of our oral debate, you would have gained all that you could haye 
desired in the assistance of the press, while a select auditory, equally 
composed of the respective friends of both parties, would have been 
able to judge of your ability, not intellectually, but morally, to meet the 
case we could have made out against your system. 1 cannot but hope 
that a secret consciousness of the weakness of your cause has prompted 
your determination, and am of opinion that while a discerning public 
will approve tlie discretion of your resolve, they will not be slow to op- 
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preciate its motive, or the precise measure of your zeal for a candid and 
impartial hearing. 

But the “ settling of historical and philological controversies by popular 
debate has neither origin nor sanction from you.” Perhaps not: but 
you cannot say that such a course is altogeth^ without precedent, You 
have doubtless heard of the protracted debate upon these same contro¬ 
versies which w'cre held in the north of Ireland a few years ago between 
Mr. Bagot and Mr. Porter. May I ask whetlier it was the result of that 
discussion that induced you to withhold your sanction from all future 
controversies so conducted ? Mr. Porter did not consider it inconsistent 
with the principles of Unitarianism to debate his creed before “ a mis¬ 
cellaneous audience.” Are you wiser than he in your generation? 
Again-the proposed tribunal is not the best “ to which to submit ab¬ 
struse theological questions respecting the camUi the text, the translation 
of scripture.” But do you not apprise us a little lower down, that you, 
as Unitariaas, do not deny the genuineness, or alter the translation of any 
part of the authorized version of the holy scriptures ? Why, then, 
there is no ground for the above apprehension. As these are not points 
which the tribunal will have to try, why question its competence on their 
account ? You are surprised that I would “ dispense with calm reflection 
on the evidence adduced.” I am. in my turn, surprised that you should 
suppose I have any such intention. When the “ evidence adduced” 
has been taken down and published, wluit is there to prevent its being 
“ calmly ” weighed and estimated at its proper value ? And then it is 
hard “ to answer olFhand all possible arguments” advanced. So it is; 
but not harder for you than for us. Here at least we should stand on a 
footing oiperfect equality. It was hardly to be expected that you should 
object to this. 

2.—I now come to the mistake into which you say I have fallen, and 
which you offer, obligingly, to correct. “ We do not, os Unitarians, 
deny the genuineness or alter the translation of any part of the authorized 
version of the holy scriptures. The Unitarians have neither canon nor 
version of their own different from those recognised by other churches.” 
If this be true I certainly have been mistaken; but have the satisfaction 
of knowing that this mistake has been shared by a host of abler critics 
and more learned scholars than 1 can pretend to be, I bad always 
thought that I had read of the liberties taken with the received text by 
the FViestleys and Belshams*—the Wakefields and Channings, when they 
•were of opinion that they sjjoke too strongly the language of Trinitarians. 
I had also understood that the Bruces, the Drummonds, and the Arm¬ 
strongs of Ireland had performed adbievements in the same line, at which 
many not a little wondered. I had further imagined that the ummswered 
—because unans'^erable—'vohimea of Archlashop Magee presented evi¬ 
dence on this behalf, with which few were unacquainted. Now. if you 
mean to say that you, the ministers and representatives of Liverpool 
Unitarianism have never “ questioned the genuineness, nor altered the 
translation of any part of the authorized version,” I can understand the 
assertion, and willingly take your owu word for its truth. But if you mean 
to affirm that this has not been done, and to a very prodigious extent, by 
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Unitarians, both tlomestic and foreign, you wiU ejccuse me if I positively 
deny the allegation, as being totally without foundation, and I refer in 
proof to the notorious lucubrations of the above-named doctors of Uni¬ 
tarian divinity, as well as to the severe exposures of their semi-infidel 
tampering with the Bible which they have lialled forth. 

But while you do not '* deny the genuineness or alter the translation of 
any part,” perhaps you question the inspiration of certain portions of the 
sacred volume. You wUl remeinl)er that this was one of the branches 
of evidence that we proposed to discuss with you, and that not the least 
in importance. Why are you silent on this head ? Is it not of any 
moment, think ye, to admit the genuineness and confess the authenticity 
of a book or a chapter or a verse of scripture, if you withhold your con¬ 
viction of its inspiration 1 Is it not a fact that you might hold the 
genuineness of the two first chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
feel no disposition to alter the translation of a word, and* at the same 
time, boldly deny that they were “ given by inspiration of God ?” If 
I am mistaken here too, I pray to be set right. If not, then the public 
will decide upon the candour and fairness of your profession to remove 
the necessity of any controversy with you on the score of evidbncb, 
because of your admission of the genuineness, and your satisfaction with 
the accuracy of the authorized version, while by an expressive but mo¬ 
mentous silence, you acknowledge that the greatest of testimonial questions 
is by you disputed, and you at the same time r^use to come forward 
boldly, and debate it fairly Imfore the church. 

Again—“ Unitiurians have neither canon nor version of their own 
different from those recognised by," &c. You anticipate here a reference 
to “ the improved version," and tell us tliat “ it contains only the pri¬ 
vate criticism of one or two individuals—that it has never been used in 
your churches, and is utterly devoid of all authority with you.” Will 
you excuse me for expressing my doubts of the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment, for these reasons:—I. That work was the joint production of 
some of the ablest men and best scholars that the Unitarian sect has 
ever been able to boast of; and tlmt the shades of Belsham, Lindsey, 
.Tebb, Priestley, Wakefield, &e.,* might well be astonished to hear their 
learned labours so contemptuously spoken of by three modern disKiiplea 
of their school. 2. That, in the year 1819, (the date of the edition which 
T possess,) the improved version had gone through no fewer than five 
editiom —a tolerable criterion of the extent of its circulation in little 
more than twenty years. How many it may lave, passed through since, 
I have been as yet unable to ascertain. 3. That so for from its being 
“ devoid of all authority," it professes, in the title page, to have been 
“ ])ul)lislied by the Unitarian Society for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge and the practice of virtue by the distribution Books." That it 
may “ never have been used, in your churches" I can well believe, aa it 
is probable that the feelings of your people would have revolted too 
strongly against its introduction, to make the experiment advisable: the 
food winch it furnishes may have proved too coarse even for the digestive 


• See “ Improved Version,’’ Hole on 1 John, i. I,' 
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organs of popular Unitarianisin itself. It is also possible that the modem 
professors of your theology may be somewhat ashamed of this awful 
specimen of “ mtional and liberal criticism,” and may secretly wish that 
it had never seen the light. But the e^istenee of it, at least, cannot be 
denied; and there it stands, a painful memorial and a living witness, of 
what is “in the heart” of a system that exalts reason into a dominion 
over revelation, and that, unwarned by the solemn admonitions contained 
in the book itself against the presuraptuous additions or detractions of 
human pritle or folly, has dared sacrilegioiibly to lay its unhallowed hands 
on the sacred ark, and to attempt the mutilation and mi.srepresentation 
of the great magna charta of the spiritual liberties of man. 

3.—At the close of your letter, you say, “ Surely you invited dis¬ 
cussion, with the class of persons called Unitarians,” 1 again repeat I 
did not. I determined to have a course of lectures delivered in my 
church on the points at issue between us and the professors of what we 
call your “heresy.” And I invited the persons whom I was and am 
sincerely anxious to benefit, to come and hear our vcll-considcrcd con¬ 
victions of their errors and their consequent danger, as well as our faith¬ 
ful exhibitions of what we think “a more excellent way.” It will not 
be denied that a clergyman of any denomination, in a free country, and 
more especially a clergyman of the national church, has a right to 
preach, or authorize otheivs to preach, in Ins pii]j)it, ac<-ordiug to his 
own discretion, and imite whom he pleases to come ami hear, without 
its being understood that lie challenges either the parties so invited, 
or their representatives, to enter with him the lists of controversial 
discussion. I absolutely protest agfiinst any such understanding. I 
<lid not seek to compel the attendance of anv of y«ui‘ body, nor yet to 
deny to you or them, in reply, the use of the same woa})on'> that I had 
employed in the attack. I did mean that those who pleased should come 
ami hear u.s “ tell” them a gospel which they were not lold by those 
upon whom we looked as “ blind leaders of the blind and that they 
should be prepared to “Jeani” whatever should commend itself to their 
comsciencee, under our teaching, as the truth of (jod. We did not, and 
do not, expect to be able to bring demonstration home to the hearts of 
any by the strength of our arguments, or by the force of our appeals ; 
but we anticipated that, in answer to our earnest prayers, the i,ower of 
the Holy Ghost would accompany our teaching of llis truth, and make 
it effectual to the conversion of souls “ from darkness to light.” We 
propo.st‘ to stand before the congregations that might assemble, neither 
as “ superiors to instruct with superhuman authority,” nor as “ equals 
to discuss (if you mean by that dispute) w'ith human an<I fallible reason¬ 
ings but .simply as “ ambassadors for Christ, as though (iod did 
beseech them by us, that we might pray them in Christ’s stead—be ye 
reconciled to God,”* This is the middle position in which we stand, the 
mem between your two extremes; and by CodV blessing, we will continue 
to occupy it, until we shall have delivered our consciences, and discharged 
our duty to a numerous, 'respectable, but, in our judgment, blinded and 
deluded class of our fellow- countrymen. 

• 2 Cor. V. 
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And now, j^ntlemen, having taken such notice of certain allegations 
in your letter as it seemed impossible to pass by, and with the full pur¬ 
pose of continuing in the course on which I have entered, until, throng 
the blessing of God, the grand object which I have proposed to myself 
shall have been accomplished, 

I remain, yours, for the truth’s sake, 

Fibloino Ould. 

February II, 1839. 


To the Rex's. J. Martineau, J, H. Thom, and H. Giles. 

Gentlemen,—You state, in your letter of the 7th ult., that “your 
proposal of discussion through the press, though made for tlie third time, 
has as yet received no answer.” It was thought by ourselves and our 
clerical brethren, that as our lectures were to be printed and published, 
every facility was afforded you of replying to them through the same 
channel, and that thus the whole subject would be fairly brought before 
the public. 

In addition to this, we have offered to meet you in orid discu.«sion; you 
decline the proposal. 

Anxiously desirous to bring the whole matter before this great com¬ 
munity, so as to prove that we not only entertain no apprehensions as 
to the result, but are convinced that, by such an exposition, great good 
will be effected, we, the undersigned, on our own responsibility, A<'CErr 
YOUR TERMS of discussifig thc momentous question between us, in the 
form of a correspondence in some public journal or periodical, idtogether 
indcpendoit of the lectures. 

We remain, gentlemen. 

Yours, for the sake of the gospel, 

Thomas Byrth. 
FieLDINO OtJUD. 
Hugh M’Nbilb. 

February 11, 1839. 


'To the Rev. Fielding Ovid. 

Rev. Sir,—^Tlie tone of your last letter makes us rejoice that, by the 
acceptance on your parts of discussion through the press, this corres¬ 
pondence may now be brought to a close. 

TiCt us, Rev. Sir, place before you your ov n language, and ask. in 
solemn sadness, are the feelings it betrays worthy of the occasion, or 
deserved by us, or edifying to' the public mind ? These are your 
words:—“ I cannot but hope that a secret consciousness of the weak¬ 
ness of your cause has prompted your determination, and am of opinion, 
that while a discerning public will approve the discretion of your resolve, 
they will not be slow to appreciate its motive, or the precise mcitsure 
of your zeal for a candid and impartial hearing.” Sir, it i.s not a 
little mournful to find a Christian Minister e.xprcssing his hope that 
other men are hypocrites,—that they are .secretly conscious of the weak¬ 
ness of the cause which they publicly defend. To Aopc that we secretly 
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know our errors, whilst public!}' preachinap them as truths, is, indeed, 
strange preference of faith before works. I,et us assure you, Sir, 
that if we could think of you as this langutm^ shows you think of 
us, wc should decline all discussion with you.—we should regard you 
as an opponent too discreditable to be identified with a great ques¬ 
tion, or to be considered as an honourable representative of your 
own party. 

We apprehend. Rev, Sir, that nobody but yourself would think of 
attributing to conscious vreakness our preference of the most pei'fect 
and .searching method of discussion, to the most flimsy, insufficient, 
and unscholarlike tliat could by possibility be selected. Had we wished 
to catch the ear of a popular assembly, or to turn away attention 
from weak points by oratorical artifices, we should liave proposed this 
platform controversy, instead of, sus we did, carefully and purposely 
wording our invitation and our enumeration of the inodes in which 
the controversy might be conducted, so as to exdude the idea of oral 
discussion. 

We observe with sorrow, and with diminished hope of benefit from 
controversy, that you can so sink the interests of truth in personal 
championship, as to meet our solemn unwillingness to entrust the 
gravest questions to extempore dexterity and accidental recolleetion, 
with the reply that in this respect we should be at least equally situ¬ 
ated. Doubtless, Sir, if a display of personal prowess was our object, 
this would be conclusive; but truth is our object, and we dare not offer 
it such worthless advocacy. 

With respect to the instance alluded to by us, of a decision similar to 
our own, our impression had been that reasons also similar to our own 
were given at the time ; and we can only regret, since this impression 
seems to be false, that we quoted the case. 

With regard to the “Improved Version,” wc shall only say here, 
that it has been raised to an importance in this discussion which is en¬ 
tirely factitious. Tlie differences between us must be settle*! upon prin¬ 
ciples of interpretation and criticism recognized by all scholars ; and if 
these principles can be shown, in any respects, to condemn the “ Im¬ 
proved Version,” in those respects we shall be the first to abandon it, 
feeling ourselves to be in nothing bound by it, < When we said that, as 
Unitarims, we had no canon or version of our own, wc meant that we 
are quite willing to accept the text as fixed by scholars, most of them 
Trinitarians, on critical principles. We most cheerfully recognize the 
fundamental principles of Scriptural inquiry, so clearly and soundly 
stated yesterday evening by Dr. Tattershall; and although agreeing with 
many of your ablest scholars, in thinking idie received translation to re¬ 
quire corrections, and not approving of the morality of taking up a posi¬ 
tion in defence of truth unnecessarily unfavourable; yet, were our only 
object to display the ampler and superior Scriptural evidence for 
Unitarianism than for Trihitarianism, tho reedived translation would be 
quite sufficient for our purpose. 

Again reminding you that the word “ilisctiasion” was introduced 
into your original invitation, which contained also reference to the con- 
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trove,practice of primitive times, and set forth the advantages of 
'"hearing” and “telUijg” together. 

We remain, 

Your fellow-labourers and fellow-Christians, 

.Iamks Martinbau. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
IIbnht Giles. 

Feb. 14,1839. 


To the Rrvs. Thomas Byrth, Fieldhig Quid, cml Hugh M’Neile. 

Gentlemen,—Your w illingness to discuss the Unitarian and Trinitarian 
controversy in the most satisfactory modCi has given us sincere pleasure; 
and if we have .seemed to press tliis matter upon your acceptance, we 
assure you it was with the single desire that the statements of both 
views, in their most accurate and perfect forms, might be presented to 
the same minds through an unbiassing medium; an object which could 
be obtained neither by the unequal distribution of separate lectures, nor 
by means so necessarily imperfect as oral discussion. 

We shall be happy to arrange with you, at the earliest possible period, 
the manner and conditions of our proposed discussion. 

We shall be ready to conform ourselves to your wishes upon the sub¬ 
ject ; but we would .suggest the desirableness of the discussion being 
entered on at once,—partly because attention to it might now be secured, 
and partly because in the seriou.sness and number of our mutual engage¬ 
ments, this controversy slmukl not be alkiwod to interfere with our other 
duties and responsibilities longer tium is necessary. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Yours, with respect, 

John Hamilton Thom, 
James Martinbau. 
Henhy Giles. 

Feb. 14, 1839. 


7b the Revs. J. Martineav, J. IT. Thom, and H. Giles. 

Gentlemen,—I cannot permit our correspondence to terminate with¬ 
out a few remarks on your letter, as publi.shed in the Mercury of Friday 
last. 

1. I regret that the “ tone” of my last address should have given you 
any offence, while I am whoUy unconscious if any intention unnecessa¬ 
rily to wound the feelings of those who, J am tree to admit, have hitherto 
written at least courteously, if not very candidly, upon the subjects which 
have been recently submitted to the attention of the public. Allow me 
distinctly to disclaim any attempt to charge you with hypocrisy, or make 
it appear that you ''secretly know as errors what you publicly preach as 
trutlis.” I took occasion merely to express my surprise that persona 
who seemed so anxious for an im^rtiai hearing of their defence, should 
“ altogether decline” a proposal by whidii, as it appeared, and still ap¬ 
pears to me, that object might have been so satisfactorily attained; and 
in the exercise (^charity that “ hopeth all things,” I sought to attribnte 
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your refusal to R latent and half*formed conviction within you, that your 
principles, in whatsoever sincerity entertained and professed, might not 
bear the light of such an investigation as that to which they wouJd have 
been subjected in a public vivd toce discussion. Where is there any 
charge of hypocrisy here } May not a man be perfectly sincere in the 
maintenance of an opinion, which he would nevertheless be very unwil¬ 
ling to defend in or^ debate, from a proper apprehension of the force of 
argument with which it might be encountered, and a i=ecrct conscious¬ 
ness of his own slender materials for its supiiort ? Be assured it is not 
necessary for us to brand you with kj^pocrisy, in order to convict you of 
heresy. We are willing to give you every credit for honesty of intention 
and integrity of purpose, wliilc we cannot but suspect that you arc fully 
aware of the difficulty of maintaining the principles of Unitarianism on 
the ground of an unmutilated and “ unimproved” Bible. 

Were I equally disposed with you to take offence, I too might inquire, 
“ in solemn sadness, whether it be deserved by us, or edifying to the 
public mind,” that you should more than insinuate, though of course 
in very polished phrases, that “ we have proposed a platfonn contro¬ 
versy, in order to catch the car of a popular assembly, and to turn away 
attention from weak points by oratorical artifices.” Is this your opinion 
of us ? If we thought so, “ we sliould decline all discussion with you 
as opponents too discreditable to be identified with a great question, or 
to be considered as honourable representatives of your own party.” But 
we are not offended. We look upon your language as simply intended 
to convey an admission that your system is unpopular; one that, from 
its cold, and cheerless, and unimpassionetl character, would seek in vain 
to enlist on its behalf any measvire of popular sympathy, or conciliate 
any favour unless from those whom it had imbued with its own proud 
spirit, and accustomed to the low temperature of its own frigid zone. 

2.—But, gentlemen, while I cheerfully receive the admonition on the 
" tone” of my address which your letter does contain, I have to complain 
respecting the answer to a verj' simple question I had proposed, which 
your letter does not contain. As I am unwilling to incur the hazard of 
again offending, I will forbear from more than hinting at the semblance 
of rhetorical dexterity that appears in your perhaps undesigned turning 
away of attention from the vrincipai. point which I had submitted for 
your consideration, in order to fasten upon me n groundless charge, and 
so challenge public sympathy in your favour, as men branded with the 
character of hypocrites, and secretly cognisant of errors which were 
openly preached as truths. We proposed to discuss with you “ the evi¬ 
dence of the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the holy scrip¬ 
tures.” You replied that you do not “ deny the genuineness,’* and seek 
not ” to alter the translation of any part of the authorised versicn,” 
which you prefer to the abandoned version of Mr, Belsham and his as¬ 
sociates. You were silent, however, about the INSPIRATION. I ventured 
to inquire whether I was mistaken in supposing you denied the plenary 
inspiration of the authorised version I My words were, “ If I am mis¬ 
taken here too, I pray to be set right.” In your letter now before me 
there is not a word upon the subject; no answer to my all-important 
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inquiry. There is a little further disparagement of the " improvwi ver¬ 
sion,” which, we are told, has been raised into a “ factitious importance 
in this controversy," you will be the first to “ abandon it," if it should 
be condemned by the ordinary principles of critical interpretation—so far 
so good, But what of the inspiration? Are you either afraid or 
ashamed to speak out what you think on this subject ? I would not that 
you should be offended at the “ tone” of my interrogations; but again 
I must ask, whnt are your opinions upon the quality and extent of scripture 
inspiration ? The public are anxiously exiwicting an answer to this solemn 
query, and our present correspondence cannot close until it is answered. 
The way will then be clear for our approaching discussion through the 
press; we shall then understand each other, and shall have reconnoitred 
and appreciated the character of the field upon which we are to take up 
our respective positions. You say that “ truth is your object,” and not 
“ personal championship.” Well then, let us have the truth upon Uni¬ 
tarian views of scuiPTURAi. INSPIRATION. All Other argument can be 
only an unmeaning play of words until this point is settled. 

We are rejoiced to learn that you are satisfied with “ the authorized 
version,” and “ the received translation,” for the purposes of our pre¬ 
sent inquiry ; and when you shall satisfy us that you admit the full in¬ 
spiration of all and every part of that volume, we shall be in a condition 
to inquire whether it presents “ ampler and superior Scriptural evidence 
for Unitarianism than for Trimtarianism." We remember that Mr. Bel- 
sham, in his Review of Mr, Wilberforce’s Treatise, has said, speaking 
of the texts usually quoted by Trinitarians in proof of the proper deity of 
Christ, that “ Unitarians pledge themselves to show that they are all 
cither interpolated, corrupted, or misunderstood.'’ —Review, pp. 270, 272, 
They engage to get clearly rid of them altogether. Vou, it would appear, 
have given up tbe interpolations and cormptions-, the misunderstandings, 
we presume, still remain chargeable against us; biit whether on the 
ground of ignorance, or of mistaken confidence in the inspiration of the 
texts ill question, we have yet to be informed. 

You will pardon my anxiety for an answer upon this head, bearing in 
mind that we regard it as opening wide a door for the introduction of 
infidelity, so to give up any portion of the sacred volume as being not of 
inspired authority, as to render it doubtful whether any portion does pos¬ 
sess that authority, and thus entirely neutralize the effect of God’s mes¬ 
sage of mercy to the minds and hearts of men. 

I remain, Gentlemen. 

Yours, for the sake of the Gospel, 

FlBLDlKO OULD. 

February 18, 1839. 


To the Rev. Fielding Quid, 

Reverend Sir,—You proposed (in your letter of the 5th February) a 
certain series of subjects as proper topics for the discussion between us, 
and submitted the list to our notice for acceptance or rejection,' From 
this enumeration we struck out two particular.^, vtr., the authmticky of 
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certain parte of the New Testament wTitings, on the ground that we did 
not deny your postulates under that head; and the trtmlatim of certain 
other parts of the Scriptures, on the grounds that, witli yourself, we pre¬ 
fer, on the whole, the authorized version to all others; that we would not 
be responsible for any new rendering proposed in the Improved Version; 
and that, as we have nothing so absurd as a sfitm of trmslatio^ capable 
of s^otmatic treatment, any special instances, in which we may think 
tlic common translation inaccurate, liad better be discussed in connection 
with the theological doctrines affected by the texts in question. 

These subjects being excluded from the listj the rest, comprising the 
question of inspiration, and the doctrines of your theology, of course stand 
over for discussion. We said nothing of these, because w'c had no ex¬ 
ception to take against them. Aa our notice of the others was to 
effect their removal, our “ silence” about these wa.s to secure their ad¬ 
mission. 

The plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, or, if you really prefer it, 
(as your phraseology seems to imply,) " the plenary inspiration of the 
authorized version’* remains then as an casential part of our approaching 
controversy. Why you should complain that we do not step aside with 
you individually, to render you an account of our belief in this matter, 
we cannot divine, unless you think that, by tempting us into your con¬ 
fessional by appeals to our conscience, you could impose upon the “ he¬ 
retics*’ your penance at discretion. If it should be, that this subject is 
likely to be committed to your hands in this controversy, and you are 
merely anxious to know betimes what precisely are the positions which 
you may be called upon to meet, a private communication of your wish 
would be sufficient. The second lecture of our series will be speedily 
published, and will furnish the information which you desire. 

We are sorry that you discover any want of “ candour” in our last 
letter; and surprised ^at, thi.s being the case, you can esteem it cour¬ 
teous.” We regard a violation of ** candour” as the greatest outrage 
upon “courtesy;” and despise, above all things, the hollow and super¬ 
ficial manners, which arc empty of all guileless affections and Christian 
sentiments. In saying that you charged us with hypocrisy, we com¬ 
mitted no breach of candour, hut only the mistake, which we are How 
happy to correct, of supposing that your language faithfully represented 
your meaning. That you did not think of the word “ hypocrite” when 
you wrote to us, we cheerfully Imlieve; hut tliat you thought of us ns 
doing that which makes a hypocrite, your own explanation renders more 
evident than it was liefore. You attribute to us “a latent and half- 
formed conviction,” that “ our principles might not bear the light of in¬ 
vestigation,” and "‘a consciousness” of “ the difficulty of maintaining 
them.” Now there can be no “ difficulty,” where the tribunal is wisely 
chosen, in maintaining any set of opinions, except firom the superior 
force of the antagonist considerations; there can be no “ consciousness” 
of such “difficulty,” except from consciousness of this opposing supe¬ 
riority to be conscious of a preponderant evidence in ftivour of any 
system,' 'vs at heart to believe it j and he who believe.s one eyrtem, and 
publkdy upholds another, is, as we interpret the word, a kypoHrite. We 
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perceive, however, that you made tliis charge without precisely meaning 
it; and we think no more of it. 

Vlfe disclaim any intention of hinting that you " proposed a platform 
controversy, in order to catch the ear of a popular assembly, and to turn 
away attention from weak points by oratorical artifices/’ We simply 
affirmed, that oral discussion would have afiforded a better refuge for our 
imputed “ weakness’' than the press. But surely it does not follow that, 
because the consciously weak might prefer such a method, therefore all 
■who prefer it must be consciously weak. It would, indeed, be a strange 
mistake of all the symptoms by which the characters of men can be 
known, if we attributed to you any suspicion that you could be mistaken. 
You are quite aware that your earnestness appears to us perfectly sin¬ 
cere, and even to transgress the bounds of a modest confidence. 

We remain, Reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

Hknry Gtuiis, 

John Hamilton Thom. 
Jambs Mahtinbau. 

February 21, 1839. 

■h - 


To the Rev. J. Martineau, J, J{. Thom, and H. Giles, 

Gentlemen,—Before we ])roceed with our proposed discussion, it is ne- 
cesssffy to determine, with a little more of accuracy than has been 
hitherto stated, what our controversy is to be about. 

We thought that you, in common with Unitarians generally, acknow¬ 
ledged the Scriptures of the New Testament, as contained in what is 
commonly called '* The Unitarian or Improved Version," to be inspired 
of God, and consequently of infallible truth. 

This however you, as individuals, have disclaimed; and, tbei’eforc, 
we arc compelled to ask wkat you do acknowledge Inspired Revela¬ 
tion ? 

Is our discussion to be, 

1. Upon the meaning of a mutually-acknowledged standard of truth ? 
Or. 

2. Upon the question. Is there any such standai d ? And if so, what 
is it? 

We affirm the inspiration by God of the Holy Scriptures, as con¬ 
tained in our authorized canon, and arc willin’.; to refer every question 
for decision to their ascertained meaning. 

Do you agree ui this ? 

Our standard being known, it is a matter of obvious fairness, that we 
shc ild ask to have yours stated. 

Either you admit the divine inspiration, and consequent infallible truth, 
of the Bible, or you do not. 

Or, you so admit apart, and reject a part. You will be so good as to 
state clearly how this matter stands. 

Are you believers in a writtkn and iNyALLiBLv-AcovRATB Rbvbla- 
TiON from God to nwin ? 
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If SO, what is that Revelation ? 

If you admit only parts of our Bible as inspired, you will oblige us by 
stating what parts. 

The character of the discussion must obviously depend upon this : is 
it to be a discussion upon evioenck or upon interpretation ? It would 
be manifestly a waste of time in us to enter upon the interpretation of 
what you might afterwards get rid of, (so far, at least, as you are con¬ 
cerned,) by declaring it only the opinion of a falHide man. 

We remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours, for the sake of truth, 

Hugh M'Nbilb. 
Fielding Gold. 
Thomas Byrth. 

March 4th, 1839. 


To the Rev. H. M‘Neile, F. Quid, and T. Ihjrth. 

Gentlemen,—You ask us, Is our discussion to be, 

1. “Upon the meaning of a mutually-acknowledged standard of 
TRUTH ?” Or, 

2. “ Upon the question, Is there any such standard ? And, if so, 
what is it ?” 

We answer, distinctly, that our controversy is upon the meaning, 
ascertained by unterpretation, of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
Should any questions of criticism arise respecting what is the text to be 
interpreted, the.se must, of course, be argued separately, upon purely 
critical grounds. 

We conceive that the real controversy between us respects the nature 
of Christianity itself;—you holding the Revelation to consist in df)ctrines 
deducible from the written words; we holding the Revelation to be ex¬ 
pressed in the character and person of Jesus Christ, and to be conveyed 
to us through a faithful and authentic record. Which of these two ideas 
is Scriptural ?—that is our controversy. 

Of course, “ the standard’' by which we must test “ the truth” of 
these ideas is the New Testament, and the Hebrew Scriptures, so far as 
they throw light on its contents. Whichever view of Chii^tianity is sup¬ 
ported by the meaning of this standard, is the true one. The method of 
asrertaining the meaning of any writings is the same, whether those 
writings are of natural or of supernatural origin; so that the process of 
interpretation may go on, undisturbed by any reference to the theory of 
verbal inspiration. The admission of an “ infallible truth” in the Bible 
(which, however, is known with certainty only to God; for you. after 
Splitting it, are disputing with heretics of your own communion what 
it is,) cannot alter, in any tespect, the true grounds of our controversy. 
It is a controversy of interpretation, and no theory of verbal inspiration 
can make it anything else. 

This theory, however, we conceive tp be altogether feUacious, both 
in its principles and in its results; and if you wish to make it the sub- 
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ject of our controversy, vve have no objection. We leave it to your 
choice, whether we are to discuss the theory of verbal inspiration, or 
whether we are to discuss the meaning of the original Scriptures, as 
ascertained by the acknowledged principles of interpretation. 

We confess to not a little surprise that three clergymen, coming for¬ 
ward to discuss Unitarianism, should be found to express themselves so 
inaccurately, or from such defective information, as to speak of “ the 
Unitarian or Improved Version,^* and to represent the work, thus falsely 
described, as acknowledged by Unitarians generally to contain the New 
Testament as inspired by God, The theory of verbal inspiration, whicJi 
we deny altogether, we are not likely to claim in favour of a Unitarian 
translator. We have repeatedly stated, that the “ Improved Version” 
is not the “ Unitarian Versionnor is it “ commonly” so “ called.” 
And now wc say, once more, tliat our controversy is not about the Im¬ 
proved Version, hut about the Greek Te.«tament. 

When you accepted our invitation, with its terms, it was uudcr.'stood 
that all the preliminaries of our controversy were to be arranged by 
mutual agreement. You were aware, and we have in our letters dis¬ 
tinctly stated, that the theory of verbal inspiration stood as a part of 
that controversy; vou knew, also, that in a few days a distinct state- 
ment of our opinions upon the nature of the Bible, in the form of a 
printed lecture, would be before the public. We therefore look upon 
your letter, in the Courier of Wednesday last, as altogether unnecessary; 
and we answer, thus publicly, what ought to have been matter of jiri- 
vate communication, only because we are resolved not to allow any in¬ 
formalities, on your parts, to prevent our coming to a public discussion 
of our respective views of Christianity. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

James Martineau. 

John H. Thom, 

Henry Giles. 

March 11, 1831). 


To the Rev. J, Martineau, J. H. Thom, and If. Giles. 

Gentlemen,—In our last letter we gave up the “ Improved Version,” 
so far as you, as individual, are concerned, because, as individuals, you 
disclaimed it. We are .surprised, therefore, that) ou should revert to it, 
and the more so, because you have now ventured to say, not only that 
ymi disclaim it. but also, in the face of known facts, that it is not “ the 
Unitarian version,” nor is it “ commonly so called.” W’hon you dis¬ 
claimed it for yourselves, we did not demur. But when you go on to 
disclaim it for the Unitarian body, (for which, by the way, you have no 
authority,) we strenuously deny your assertion, and call in evidence the 
language of all the best writers upon the controversy. 

You have misstated our question. We did not a.sk, " Is our discus¬ 
sion to be ujion the meaning of a mutually-acknowledged standard of 
Scripture ?” We did ask, “ Is it to be upon the meaning of a mutually' 
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acknowled^eil standard of truth ? " We receive the Scri])ture as a stm(/- 
ard of truth. The substitution of the one word for the other, in this 
question, has jnystitied your wliole letter. 

We collect, however, fn)ru your letter, and from Mr. Martineau’s ser¬ 
mon, to which you refer us, (and which we consequently conclude con¬ 
tains the sentiments of you all,) 

I. That you do not believe in a icritten and infallibly-accurate Revelation 
from God to nuin. 

‘i. That I’aul the apostle may have " reasoned maecuratelif,’* and 
'* speculated fuhely."* 

3, And that, consequently, you feel yourselves at liberty to judge his 
statements (and all the etutemeuts of Scripture) as you do those of any 
other books. 

You seem to think that this is of little conseciucncc, and say that “ the 
process of interpretation may go on, undisturbed by any reference to 
the theory of verbal inspiration.” 

We reply that such a process can lead to nothing but waste of time, 
t^or when we shall have proved some great truth, or condemned some 
fatal error, U 2 )on the autliority of Paul, or some other inspired writer, you 
have kept an open door for your.selvcs to escape from the whole force of 
our demonstration, by saying that, in the words on which we rely, the 
sacred writei'S “ reasoned inaccurately,” or “ speculated falsely” —while, 
if any passage.*? in those writers seem to favour your views, you have 
adroitly retained the privilege of ascribing to them a sort of in¬ 
spiration.f 

No, gentlemen, we are not to be deceived so, into an attempt to fix 
the carneleon’s colour. If the apostles may “ reason inaccurately,” and 
" speculate falsely,” if the iiisiiiration under which they WTotc did not 
infallibly preserve them from error, then there is no standavfi of truth 
upon earth. Of what avail is it, then, to refer to the Greek Testament, 
or the Hebrew Scriptures? The Scripture, instead of being (what 
David called it, speaking as he was moved by the Holy Ghost) “ a lamp 
unto our feet, and a light unto our path,” degenerates into a mixture of 
light and darkness, which we dare not implicitly follow, but of which we 
must judge by some superior light in ourselves. 

We observe, further, that, according to the light that is in you, 
historical proof of miracles having been wrought in attestation of what 
the writers of Scriiiturc say, would not be proof against inaccuracy in 
their reasonings, or falsehood in their speculations. 

* To grant that Paul remonn, and be startled at the idea that he may reason inrorrertly 
—to admit that he speculates, and yet he shocked at the surmise that he may speculate 
falsely, —to praise his shill in illustration, yet shrink in horror wlien sonicthinp; less 
apposite is pointed out,—-'it an obvious inconsistency. The human understanding eannot 
perform its functions without taking its share of the chances of error j nor can a critic 
of its productions have any perception of their truth and excellence, without conceding 
the possibility of fallacies and faults. We must give up our admiration of the apostles 
as men, if we are to listen to them always as oracles of God.— Martineau*s Sermon, 
pp. 34, 35. 

f 1 believe St Matthew to liavc been inspired', but I do not believe him to have 
been infallible.—Sa iiion, p. 27. 
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This notable conclusion you come to, by elevating nature into the mi¬ 
raculous,'and thus depressing the miractilous into the natural; since you 
say that the whole force of the impression made by proofs from miracles 
arises from a “ contrast' between miracle and nature.* 

You have thus advanced a step beyond common JJeism, aiid rendered 
yourselves inaccessible even by miracles. This is conclusive, and de¬ 
mands the serious attention of all who have hitherto been disposed to 
receive instruction from you. We confess that we can go no further; 
for, if there l>e only a supposed contrast between inii incles and nature, we 
cannot prove the attesting interi»osition of God on behalf of the state¬ 
ments of Scripture, and must give up as worthless the appeal which 
Jesus makes to his miracles, in answer to the inquiry of John’s disciples : 
" Co,” said he, " and show John again those things which ye do see and 
hear; the blind recewe their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor luive the Gospel 
preached to them .”—Luke vii, 22. Ujiou your principles, gentlemen, 
this appeal is worthless ; for even if the wonderful things here stated 
be established as historical facts, still they contain no proof, because 
between these wonders and the course of nature there is only “ a sup¬ 
posed contrast.” 

Tlius then, by your avowal, that even miracles cannot prove inspi¬ 
ration, you are left in undisputed jiossessiou of the field of infidelity. 
We have no common property of rea'-on with you, and without deter¬ 
mining whether men who reject the evidence of miracles are of an order 
of beings above or below ourselves, we feel that discussion with them 
is impractiealde. 

While, therefore, v/e shall continue to use all lawful methods of argu¬ 
ment and persuasion, in the hope of being useful to those who, though 
called Unitarians, are not so entirely separated from our conuuon hu¬ 
manity as you seem to he, we have no hesitation in saying that, with 
regard to yourselves as individuals, there apjiears to be a more insur¬ 
mountable obstacle in the way of discussion than would be offered by 
ignorance of one another’s language; because the want of a common 
medium of language could be supplied by an iuti'rpreter, but the want of 
a common mediam of reason cannot be supplied at all. 

Wo remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

Hugh M'Nkile. 
FlliLDING OuLD. 

March 18th, 1830. Thomas Bvrth. 


To the Revs. H. M’Neile, F. Odd, and T. Byrth. 

Gentlemen,—We regret tlie misstatement of your question, which 
appeared at the commencement of our letter of the 13th instant. We 
regret still more that it did not occur to you to attribute it to its real 

* All peculiar consecration <if miracle is ol»t.aiiit’(l l»y a precisely jiroportioncd dcsc~ 
rraliun of nature ; it is out of a supposed contrast between the two, that the whole 
force of the impicssion arises.— Sermon, p. 'Jl. 
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cause,—the carelessness of a printer or transcriber. In the autograph 
manuscript which remains in our hands, your question is correctly stated 
thus—“ Is our discussion to be upon a mutually acknowledged standard 
of truth ?” IIow the word “ truth” became changed into “ scripture,” 
we cannot tell; and not Iiaving read our letter after it was in print, wc 
were unaware of the mistake until you pointed it out. Whatever “ mys¬ 
tification” it introduced, you will considcj* as now removed. 

Your letter announces your retirement from the promised controversy. 
Knowing tliat in taking this step you could not put yourselves in the 
right, it is only natural perhaps that you should resolve to set your op¬ 
ponents in the wrong, and to cover your own retreat by throwing sconi 
on their religious cliaracter. ITieology appears in this instance to have 
borrowed a hint from the “laws of honour;” and us in the world a 
“ psissage of arms” is sometimes evaded, under the ])retence that the 
antagonist is too little of a gentleman, so in the church a polemical col¬ 
lision may be declined, because the opponen’t is loo little of a believer. 

You refuse to fulfil your pledge to the public and ourselves on two 
grounds:— 

I. Jlecuuse wc do not acknowledge the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

II. IJecause we think it impossible to infer from miracles the mental 
infallibility of the performer. It is of no use, you say, to argue about 
divine truth with those who do not believe in " a written and infallibly 
accurate revelation from God to man.” 

We will concede, for the moment, and under protest, your narrow 
meaning of the words “ inspiration” and “revelation;” and without 
disturbing your usage of them, wc submit that the reasons advanced 
by you afford not even a plausible pretext for having violated your 
pledge. First, as to the plea that we are j)ut out of the controversy by 
our unexpected denial of the intellectual infallibility of the sacred 
writers; and that to argue about the meaning of the Bible is a waste of 
time, till its verbal inspiration is established. We reply,— 

I. That it was you yourselves who started this very question of in¬ 
spiration for argument between us. In his letter of February 18th, Mr. 
Quid gives this account of our projected controversy; “We proposed to 
discuss with you the evidence of the genuineness, authenticity, and 
iNSPiBATiON OP THE HoLY ScRiPTUBEs;” hc taunts US with reluctance 
to take up this “ greatest of testimonial questions,” with “ refusing to 
come forward boldly, and (bbate it fairly before the church.'* * Wc ^ve 
come forward boldly, and this is now the ^eged reason why there is to 
be no debate at all before the church. Moreover, at the time when you 
said “ we accept your terms,” you regarded us as holding the very opi¬ 
nions which are now made the excuse for a retreat; in your first lecture 
they are made a chief ground of indictment against us, and pages arc 
crowded with citations from Unitarian writers, expressing those same 
sentiments, which, when avowed by your own opponents, are to make 
them unfit to be addressed, and to exempt you from the duty of reply. 


• Rev. P. Quid's Letter of February II. 
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Of the spirit of this proceeding, observers of honourable mind must 
judge; they, as well as you, are well aware, that to pronounce men UW' 
worthy of attack, is itself an attack of the last degree of bitterness. 

II. Your refusal to settle with us the meaning of Scripture till the 
plenary inspiration is acknowledged, is in plain contradiction to your 
own principles. You fix the imputation of deception on our state¬ 
ment, that “ the process of interpretation may go on undisturbed by 
any reference to tlie theory of verbal inspiration.'’ Yet is this only a 
repetition of what Mr. Byrtli himself says, In whatever light the 
Christian Scriptures are regarded, whether as the result of plenary in¬ 
spiration, as we Trinitarians believe, or as the uninspired productions 
of the first teachers of Christianity, or even as the forgeries of im¬ 
posture, the meaning of their contents is a question apart from all others”* 
I)r. Tattershall, in common with all sound divines, makes it the/rs? 
step of scriptural inquiry to “ examine tlie contents” of the books under 
the guidance of the following principle: that “ any message coming from 
God must he consistent with the character of the siune holy being, as 
exhibited in his works,” and must have '* consi-slcncy with itself;” f and 
he justly states, that whether we ought to take the last step, of admitting 
tlie divine authority of the doctrines, must still be contingent oti those 
doctrines, being themselves wise and holy,”—“ lessons worthy of 
God.”t These principles are violated, unless our investigation into your 
doctrines is taken in the follow'iug order:— 

I. Are your doctrines true to the sense of Scripture} If not, the 
controversy ends here; if they are, then, 

II. Are self •consistent; reconcileable trith the teacUngs of God's 
works, jHire and holy} If not, the controversy ends here; if they are, 
then, 

III. Do they come to us, clothed with divine authority, and conveyed 
in the language of plenary inspiration ? 

Your system, then, must establish its existence in ike Bible (which is a 
matter of interpretation), mid its credibility in itself (which we presume 
there must be some criterion to determine), before the question of inspi¬ 
ration is capable of being discussed. We deny both these preliminaries i 
protesting that we cannot find your system in the Scriptures; and that 
if wc could, it appears to us so far from “ self-consistent,” “ wise and 
holy,” and ” worthy of God,” as exceedingly to embarrass the claims to 
divine authority, of any writings which contain it. It was then in im¬ 
plicit obedience to yohr own rules that we p’-oposed to let the question 
of interpretation take the lead and no less so, that we presume to form 
a judgment respecting the internal character of doctrines professing to 
be scriptural. Permit us to ask how, but by some “ light iu ourselves,” 

* llev. T. Byrfh’s Lecture, Part I, p. iH. 

f Rev. Dr. Tattcrshall's Lecture dn the Integrity of the Canon, p. 60. 

J “ Whatever Icssoiw of instruction or doctrines they teach us, thBse doelrines bping 
thmsetves tuhf and My, must have been delivered under a divine sanction, and 
therefore possess divine authority. 

“ If he (that is, the person who performs miracles) also leach lessons,— lessons 
worthy o/'f?orf,—these lessons undoubtedly conic to us clothed with divine authority.** 
— I>r. TaiiershalVs Lecture, pp. 70,71. 
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we are to determine whether doctrines are “ wise and holy," “ gelf-con- 
sistent,” and “ worthy of God ?” 

Secondly. You plead that "vi'e liave forfeited our claim on the fuliil- 
meut of your engagement, by a statement of opinion in our second lec¬ 
ture, to this effect: that miracles do not enable us to infer the intel¬ 
lectual infallibility of the performer. This, it seems, is an unexpected 
heresy, and cancels all promises. You appear to be affected by the Po¬ 
pish tendencies of the age 5 and to have adopted the notion, that no faith 
is to be kept with heretics. On this point we remark as follows :— 

1st. We are astonished at your assertion, that this idea about miracles 
deprives us of any “ common medium of reason" with you. Did you not 
“ propose to discuss with us’* the “ evidence of the plenary insjjimtion of 
the holy Scriptures,” under the,persuasion that we should take the nega¬ 
tive side ? In such discussion, would you not have argued from the mi¬ 
racles to the inspiration ? And how did you suppose that we should 
reply ? You were well aware that we should admit the miracles ; and 
equdly well aware that we should deny the plenary inspiration of those 
that wrought them. It cannot he supposed that, at this point, you 
would have had no more to say; but you would have proceeded, as many 
able writers have already done, to seek some “ common medium of rea¬ 
son,”—^some considerations, that is, having force with both parties; by 
which you might hope to fasten the disputed connection between your 
premises and your conclusion. 

2nd. We are still more astonished to hear that this sentiment puts 
us “ a step beyond common Deism,” " in undisputed ])osses8ion of the 
field of infidelity,” and even in " separation from our common huma¬ 
nity;” seeing that the opinion has been held by 

Bishop Sheriock: —Who says, “ Miracles cannot prove tlw truth of 
any doctrine; and men do not speak accurately when they say the doc¬ 
trines are proved by the njiracles ; for, in truth, there is no connection 
between miracles and doctrines.”* 

John Locke :—” Even in those books which have the greatest proof 
of Revelation from God, and the attestation of miracles to confirm their 
being so, the miracles are to be judged by the doctrine, not the doctrine hy 
the miracles."-^ 

Dk. Samuel Clarke :—“We can hardly affirm, with any certainty, 
that any particular effect, how great or miraculous soever it may seem 
to us, is beyond the power of all-created Iniings (whom he explains fur¬ 
ther to be, ' subordinate intelligences, good or evil angels,’) in the uni¬ 
verse to produce.” He believes the Devil to " be able, hy reason of.Jii^ 
invisibility, to work true and real miracles;*' and “ whether such (i.e. mi¬ 
raculous) interposition be the immediate work of God, or of some good 
or evil angel, can hardly be discovered merely by the work itself.” 

He accordingly lays down ike conditions under which the miracles will 
prove the doctrine, t 

• Sherlock’s Discourses, No. 10, Huglvta’s edition, voL i, p. 197, and No. 15, 
Vol. 1, p. 278. 

I Lord King's Life of Locke, p. 125. 

i Sermons at the Boyle Lecture, Prop, xiv. 
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Hi SHOP Fleetwood :—“ Spirits may perform most strange and asto- 
ni.shing things,—may convey men through the air, or throw a mountain 
(wo miles at a cast.”* * * § 

The notions expressed by the last two writers, respecting the super¬ 
human agency of good and evil spirits, evidently destroy, no less than 
the more philosopliical principle of Sherlock and Locke, all power of 
reasoning from miracles, as such, to the divine authority and inspiration 
of the performers. You cannot be ignorant of the fact, that these no¬ 
tions prevailed among all the Fathers of both the Greek and lAtin 
churclies; that they were almost universal among Christians till very 
recent times; and that your own church lodges with the Bishop 
of the Diocese a di'cretionary power to license clergymen to cast out 
dcvils.f 

Nor need we remind you that, by yet another process of thought, the 
Society of Friends assigns to miracles the rank which you think so 
profane. “ We know,” says Barclay on this subject, ‘‘ that the devil 
can form a sound of words, and convey it to the outward ear; that he 
can easily deceive the outwaid senses, by making things appear which are 
not. Yea, do we not see that the .Tugglers and AJountebanks can do as 
much as all that, by their legerdemain ? God forbid then that the saint’s 
faith should be founded on so fallacious a foundation as man’s outward 
and fallible senses,” + And he urges, that there must be other ways of 
ascertaining divine truth ; for as to miracles, John the Baptist and divers 
of the Prophets wrought none that we hear of, and yet were both imme¬ 
diately and extraordinarily sent.”§ By different modes of thinking, all 
these (Christians ?) have arrived at the sentiment in question, so that we 
occupy “ the field of infidelity,” without being “ separated from” at least 
a gocally portion of •* our humanity.” That this sentiment should be of so 
deep a dy(i of Deism is the more remarkable, because it is advanced rmd 
vindicated as a ifCriptuml sentime^d ,—a plea which, however foolish, can 
be shown to be so, only by discussing the interpretat'wn of the New Tes- 
tnment. You have proposed no explanation of the state of the Apostles’ 
minds before the dtay of Pentecost. On that day they cither did, or they 
did not, become more enlightened than before. If they did not, the g^ft 
of the Holy Spirit conferred no illumination ; if they did, they were de¬ 
ficient in light before; and the miraculous powers they had possessed 
and exercised did not imply infallibility. We thought, indeed, that the 
comparative narrowmess of their views before this period had been uni¬ 
versally admitted. With respect to the appeal which in the presence of 
the Baptist’s disciples our Lord makes to his .miraculous acts, you arc quite 
ailare that we do not regard it us “ worthless,” though you say we 

* Essay on Miracles, p. 99, seq,, as quoted by Farmer in liis Dissertation on Mira¬ 
cles, ehiip, b §3, 

f “ No iniftister or ministers shall, wilhont the licence aud difcction of the Bishop of 

the Diocese, first obtained and had under his hand and .se.il,.attempt, upon 

any pretence whatsoever, either of. possession or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to 
cast out any devil or devils, under pain of the imputation of iuipostnrr or coaeiiage, 
and deposition from the ministry.”— Constiti(tio/is and Canms Errlesiasticat, Ixxii. 

t Apology foi the True Christian Divinity, Prop. ii. ]>p. S,?, 3(i. 

§ Il)id. Prop X. p. 290. 
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" do SO. These acts (the climax of which, however, was no mira- 
fie at aU,—“ the poor have the Gospel preached to them,") fully answered 
the purpose for tchich they were appealed to, viz., to determine whether 
Jesus was “ He that should come," or whether John was “ to look for an¬ 
other for as Bishop Sherlock remarks, though miracles may not (he says 
“ cannot) prove the tntth of any doctrine,” they ” prove the commission 
of the person who does them to proceed from God.”* We repeat then, 
that we have started no topic which you did not invite; we have taken up 
no method of discussion which your own rules did not prescribe; we have 
advanced no idea for which your own Church should be unprepared. 
You have quitted this controversy without any justification from the un¬ 
expected nature of our sentiments, and we are persuaded that you can 
plead no discourtesy in our proposals respecting the mechanical arrange¬ 
ments. On tliis point we think it right to state thus jiublicly the over¬ 
tures which we made to you, through the excellent clergyman who com¬ 
municated with us as your representative. An objection having been urged 
by Mr. Ould to discussion through the newspapers, on the ground that 
they are read by " the ignorant scoffer, the sceptical, the profane,” we 
proposed the following planThat for twelve or any limited number of 
weeks, a joint weekly pamphlet of thirty-two pages should be published, 
each party furnishing sixteen pages; that the first number of the series 
should contain a positive statement, from each party, of its fundamental 
principles in religion, of that which it undertook to assail, and that which 
it undertook to defend; and that within the limits of this programme, 
the replies in the subsequent numbers should confine themselves. Thus 
each party would have chosen its own ground, at first; and both would 
have disappeared from the public view togethei*, at last. This proposal 
was rejected vrithout any reason being assigned, except that there were 
“ too many difficulties in the wayand though all preliminaries were to 
be settled by previous agreement,” we were told that in the following 
“ Courier” we should find a letter addressed to us, which we might 
answer in whatever way we thought proper. Tlie public who have 
watched the proceedings in this matter will bear witness, with our con¬ 
sciences, that we were not the first to enter this controversy; that we 
have not been the first to leave it; and that, in its progress, we have 
departed from no pledge, and been guilty of no evasion. 

And now. Gentlemen, accept from us in conclusion, our solemn pro¬ 
test agmnst the language of unmeasured insult, in which, under the 
cover of sanctity, the associated clergymen whom you represent, have 
thought proper to speak of our religion : against the accusations perso¬ 
nally addressed to us, in the presence of 3,(J00 people, by the l-iectullrs 
in Christ Church, of mean subterfuges," of “ sneering,” of “ sa¬ 
vage grins,” of “ damnable blasphemy," df “ the greatest imaginable 
guilt," of “ doing despite to the Spirit of Grace,',’ of “ the md&t odious of 
crimes against the Majesty of Heaven," and in common with all Uni¬ 
tarians of forming our belief, from " the blindness of graceless hearts," 
too bad “ to have been touched by any spirit of God," and against the 


* Di.<ii-our$c^, No. 10, Hughes’ii edition, vol. i, p. 197. 
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Visible glee, fierce as Tertulliau’s, with which “ the faithful” are reminded 
that ere long, we must and shall how our proud knees, whether we like 
it or not, to the object of their ijcculiar worship;—so that they are sure 
of their triumph in heaven, however questionable it may be on earth. 
You began the controversy by ascribing to us one shade of “ infidelity 
you end it by ascribing to us a blacker. Beneath “ the lowest deep,” there 
is it seems “ a lower still.” Wc have sat quietly under all this, bearing 
the rude friction upon everything that is most dear to us, assured that if 
anything in heaven or earth be certain, it is this;—that no spirit of God 
ever spake thus, or thus administered the poison of human passions, 
falsely labelled as the medicine of a divine love. What is the difference 
between your religion and ours, that this high tone (than which, to a 
))ure moral taste, nothing surely can be lower) should be assumed against 
us } Wc believe, no less than you, in an infallible Revelation (though had 
we the misfortune to doubt it, we might be, in the sight of God, neither 
worse nor better than yourselves); you in a Revelation of an unintelli> 
gible Creed to the understanding; we in a Revelation of moral perfec¬ 
tion, and the spirit of duty to the heart; you in a Revelation of the 
metaphysics of Deity; we in a Revelation of the character and provi- 
ilcnce of the Infinite Father ; you in a Redemption which saves the few, 
and leaves with Hell the triumph after all; wc in a Redemption which 
shall restore to all at length the image and the immortality of God; 
wc do reserve, as you suggest, “ a sort of inspiration ” for the founders 
of Christianity, “ a sort,” as much higher than your cold, dogmatical, 
scientific inspiration, as the intuitions of conscience ore higher than the 
predications of logic, and the free spirit of God, than the petty precision 
of men. We believe in a spiritual and moral Revelation, most aw^ening, 
most sanctifying, most holy ; which words, being the signs of hard smd 
definite ideas, could never express, and which is tlierefore pourtrayed in 
a mind divinely finished for the jnirposc, acting awhile on Earth and 
])ublicly transferred to Heaven. All men may sec that such a Revelation 
corresponds well with the medium which conveys it: but a set of scho¬ 
lastic propo-sitions, like Articles and Creeds, might as well have been 
written on the sky; and many a bitter doubt ai\d bitterer controversy 
might have been spared. 

Wc believe. Gentlemen, that the minds of serious and considerate 
persons are weary of the aggressions of Churches upon the private and 
secret faith of the individuid heart; that thqy will not long be forced to 
live on the dry husks of Creeds which have lost the kernel of true life; 
nor apeept mere puzzles as divine mysteries. It is at the peril of all 
religion that its illimitable truths are embalmed in definite formulas, 
and the abyss of God confidently measured by thrusting out the foot- 
rule of ecclesiastical wisdom. The things most holy cannot without 
injury be thus turned from the contemplation of the affections, to the 
small criticism of the intellect: and the acute and polished dividing- 
knife of dialectics, when apphed to cut theology into propositions, is apt 
to leave .«»carcc a shred of faith. 

That all i)rofessiug ministers of the Gospel mav speedily turn from 

(B) 
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their divisions of belief to a hearty union of spirit, is the desire and 
prayer of 

Us, \\ho in this temper, and in bettor times, might liavc been 
owned as 

Vour fellow-labourers, 

JaMRS MAHTINRAtr. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
Hknry Gilkr. 

March-Joth. 183f), 
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An fittenipt has been made, in a preface to tlie Lecture fo which tlio I'ol- 
lowing pages are a reply, to break the force, by anticipation, of the state- 
•nents they contain. The Answen'r, however, evidently did not he.ar the state¬ 
ments ; and the preface proceeds upon some rumour of wliat was said. If 
Clergymen are conscientiously prevented fioin going to hear Unitarians^ 
they ought also to be conscientiously prevented from answering what they 
did not hear. I am represented as saying that Trinitarians do not 
gather, but I saidTrinitarianism does not gather, but scatters. 1 am 

represented as arguing the tendency of Triuitarianism to Popery from the 
re<ent movement of the Oxfojd'I’ract divines in that direction: I argued 
{|»e tendency of Trinitarianisin to Voyevy from its fundamental principles, 
end r re fen ed to the Oxford movement as one of the visible manifestations 
f)f the dememstrated tendency. 

1 shall notice the instances in W'hich the Prefuce proceeds upon anything 
like a true .apprehension of wliat w'as said. 

1. Page vii, viii.—“When men tell ua tliat .lesus did not weep over 

1 rrors of r/fjinion, we maintain that it was the ‘error of opinion’ wliich led 
‘.licui to reject him as the Messiah over which he lamented,” Now, 1.1s 
the imiioiief of the Jews in the Christ, nhen he was c.vhihiting his divine 
ececlential^^ in his Ch.iractcr and in his Miracles before their eyes and to 
I heir hearts, in any respect similar to our unhelief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which we. accepting both the Scriptures and Christ, declare wc 
launut liinl to be .'iuthori'/ed by either ? And 2. Is it not evident that Jesus 
I'ltrilmtcd the unbelief of the, Jews to Moral (’au.scs, and that therefore, and 
nnhi therefore, lie condemned it ? “ lliis is the Condemnation, that light is 

eonu' into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, became 
their deeds verv evil." Johniii. 19. 

2. Page viii.—“But these jirinciples involve a violation of imi'.y. " And what 
if they do ? Did not our Saviour e mphatically declare, “ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; 1 came not to send peace Init a sword.” 1. 
Christ ia here not describing the linal purpose of his Mission nor the natural 
operation of his Spirit, but the inimeiliatc oppoa tion and contention which 
his religion would excite both in Jew and Gentile before it rooted out the 
old Paitlis: And 2. Tlie Christ is not here alluding to dilFereiicos between 
(.'hrhtitim themselves, between those who did accept him; btit to the 
lucessary conflict of the Spirit of Jesiw with the Antagonist spirits of 
Jmlalsin and of Heathenism. This also is the great subject of the Book of 
Bcvclations. 

It. Page xi.—But it is a priestly spirit which says, ‘ you must believe.’ ” 
'I'hi.s ought to he reckoned with the instances in which the answer proceeds 



upon an incorrect rumour of what was said ; which was to lliis effect,— 
“that it is the priestly spirit, whose constant cry is, unless you believe this 
doctrine, and unless you believe that doctrine, you cannot he saved.” Be¬ 
lief in Jesus, entire spiritual Trust in him, as, for all providential purposes, 
•tie with God, we have explicitly stated as our view of the essentials of 
Christianity. 

Page xxi.—Wc do not know how far the Author extends his approval 
of “ tlje tactics of holy war.” For ourselves we disapprove of all such tac¬ 
tics, especially the tactics of substituting a mere illustration or practical veri¬ 
fication of an argument, for the argument itself, and then dealing with the 
illustration as if there was no general principle bchhid it, as if the illus¬ 
tration vras represented as the grounds of the principle, when it was only 
represented as one of its outward opevati<ms. And yet this “ argumentuni 
a ])articulari ad universale,” is one which the author employs in his de¬ 
scription of Unitarianism in almost every page of his Lecture. 

J. H. 1'. 
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CoLOSsiANs I. 27» 28. —Christ in you, the hope of glory: 
whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom ; that we may present every man per¬ 
fect in Christ Jesus, 

Galatians ii. 4, 5. —And that becaiise of false brethren 
unawares brought in, v)ho came in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring vs into bondage: to whom we gave place by sub¬ 
jection, no, not for an hour ; that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with you. 

Were some stranger to our religion inquiring wliat it is to 
be a Christian, there are two quarters from which he might 
derive his ide^is of that character. He might draw near to 
him who is the only perfect expression of Christianity, and 
when he had sat at tlie feet of Jesus, listening with hushed 
heart, and then arisen and joined himself to the meek 
Prophet of Mercy on his way of Love, ho might receive 
from Christ his impressions of Christianity and catch from 
the living Master the type of a disciple: or he might turn 
for information to the Christians of the day, selecting for 
examination the largest and most prominent classes, and 
so gather from tiie common specimen his impressions of 
their temper, their spirit, and their faith. Each of these 

A 
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modes of inquiry would produce a result of Truth; but the 
one would be a Truth of reality, and the other only a Truth 
of description; the one would present to us what we were 
seeking, the true idea of a Christian ; the other would show 
with what degree of faithfulness Christians had preserved the 
spirit of the original, or whether in the copy, in the distant 
reflection, the features had been faded, marred, distorted; 
the one would furnish us with the great Master’s idea of a 
Disciple, the otlier would exhibit the Disciple as a represent¬ 
ative of the Master, and assuming to Iks his Image to the 
world; in a word tlje one would be Christ’s idea of a Chris¬ 
tian ; the other would be only a (’hristian’s idea of Christ. 
Ob, thanks be to God for the vmtten Gospel, for the 
Epistles written on men’s hearts, the living transcripts, give 
us no worthy ideas of Christ; and were it not for tliose silent 
witnesses which speak from a passiotdess page, and cannot 
be made to wear tlie garb of party, which reflect Christ’s 
realities, and not man’s ideas, the Image of Jesus had long 
since been irrecoverably lost! 

Let us then for a moment place ourselves beside Jesus, 
and learn from the Christ what it is to be a Christian. 1 
hear him inviting the weary and the lieavy laden to come 
and find rest unto tiieir souls. I listen for that doctrine of 
rest, the faith that gives the sin-bound peace. I hear him 
s[>cak of God, and they arc indeed healing words of peace, 
intended to quell a superstition and a controversy ; God is 
a spirit: the hour cometh and now is when the true worship¬ 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him*”* I hear him speak of 
Duty: “ The Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength : This is the 
first Commandment. And the second is like unto it: Tliou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This do and thou shalt 

* John iv. 2!$, 24, 
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live.” I hear him speak of Heaven: “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit^ for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called tlie children of God. 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness* sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” “ Tlie kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation, neither shall they say lo 
here, or lo there, for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you.” * 1 hear liim speak to Sin, melted, and transformed into 
IxjTiitence: “To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. 
Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peact. Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come upon thee.” 1 hear him speak of Disci¬ 
ples hip: “ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love liim, and will mani¬ 
fest myself to him.”t “ Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit j so shall ye be my disciples. If ye keep 
my commandments ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in His 
love. Yc are my friends if ye do w'hatsoever I command you. 
Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant knovretli 
not what his Lord doeth : but I have called you friends: for 
all things that I have heard of my Father I liavc made known 
unto you.” “ By this shall all men know that ye are ray 
disciples if ye have love one to another.”!: 

We turn now from the words to the life of the great Teacher, 
in the endeavour to get a more definite idea of Duty, Disciple- 
ship, and Faith, Tlie character of Jcfus is the best, fullest, and 
truest interpretation of the words of Jesus. His life is his 
own translation of his owm precepts into the language of 
action. We surely cannot be far from tlie true sources of 
Christianity when we first drink his words into our hearts, 
and then follow him with ^reverent steps and with gazing 
eyes, to watch his own illustrations of those words, to behold 

* Luke xvii. 20, 21. t 21; xv. 8,9, 10. t John 35. 
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the spirit breathing in the life, and from the fulness of his 
character to learn the fulness of his precepts. Surely Christ 
embodied and impersonated his own teachings. Surely the 
life of Christ is undoubted Christianity. Surely his character 
is Christian Duty; and his destiny Christian Faith. Surely 
he knew and exhibited the practical tendencies of his own 
doctrines; and surely to set him up at the fountain-head of 
our moral being, as God's imago to the conscience, and to 
strive in all things to be like unto him, whom we preach, 
warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may presen# every man perfect in Christ Jesus,"— 
cannot be to preach another gospel," or to mistake fatally 
the essentials of Discipleship. “If a man love me, he will keep 
my words, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.”* The definition of 
a Christian, when deduced from the words and the life of the 
Christ himself, thus comes out to be—one who trusts him¬ 
self in all things to that God of whom Jesus was the image; 
and who conforms himself in all things to that will of God 
of which Jesus was the perfect expression. “ This is life 
eternal that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent."t 
Turn we now to a different quarter for an answer to our 
inquiry what it is to be a Christian; from the one Master to 
the multitude of professors; from the original image, distinct 
and bright, to the transmitted reflections, all clmmirag to be 
genuine copies; from the single voice, sweet and clear, to 
the confusion of jarring tongues; from the pure fountain 
to the impure streams; from Christ to Christians. I am 
entirely guiltless of the intention of satire, but it is quite 
impossible to avoid the appearance of it in any attempt to 
give the features of Christianity as they appear in the Chris¬ 
tians of the day, in those, that ii^ who claim to be Christians 
exclusively; for the tamest truth of description excites ideas 

• John xiv. 28. f John xvii. 3. 
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of the true Christ, so contrasted, that it has, without in¬ 
tention, all the elFect of sarcasm. Surely a stranger to the 
only true source of our religion, examining its actual forms 
as they exist in the world, and selecting its characteristics 
from that which is largest and most prominent, would not be 
guilty of misrepresentation, if he described a Christian as one 
who M'as shut up within the narrowest circle oi religious 
ideas ; who identified himself and his opinions with absolute 
IVutli: who idolized himself and his sect as the only friends 
of God; wlio was so unconscious of a liability to err, that he 
breathed, unknowingly, an atmosphere of infallibility, and in¬ 
sulted the Rights of other men, not more fallible than himself, 
w'ithout perceiving the invasion ;—one st» used to arrogate to 
himself and to his own party, all excellence and all trutli, that 
he starts in surprise, innocent of what can be meant, when 
he is told that he is pressing on the liberties of other minds, 
who, with as deep an interest as he can have in their own 
salvation, have searched into these things and read dif¬ 
ferently the mind of God;—as one who regards a few meta¬ 
physical propositions, confessedly unintelligible as the oidy 
ho|3e of human salvation, and who, in the (joiifidence of this 
faith, speaks to his fellow men as if he had secret council 
with God j assumes to be on “ a religious level” nearer 
to the spirit of the most High, who, on that more elevated 
standing, drops more readily into his heart communiccT- 
tions from Heaven;—^and who, when he pays any regard to 
other men at aU, looks down upon them from an eminence; 
assumes as proved their ignorance, their errors, and their 
sins; insults their opinions; treats w’th no brotherly respect 
the convictions of Truth and the> dictates of Conscience wdiicli 
to them are Voices from tlie living God; denies that they 
have equal zeal for truth, or equal ability to discover it; 
scoffs at the idea of religious equality, and looks amazed when 
others tell him, though it be in apostolic words, that they 
mil not give place by subjection, no, not for an hour 
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and finally adds mockery to insult and wrong, by telling the 
men whom he so treats, that all this is Christian alfectiou, 
and an interest in their souls. 

It is painful to put last in order, not the true, but the untrue 
idea of a Christian, and therefore to set us right, I will pre¬ 
sent the original picture again in apostolic w'ords. " Hereby 
we do know' that we know him if W'e keep his commandments.” 

Whoso keepetli his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected: hereby know we that we are in him,” ** If ye 
know' tliat he is righteous, ye know that every one that doeth 
righteousness is barn of him.” “ Let no man deceive you: 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as he is 
righteous.”* 

There is still another way of bringing into comparison the 
spirit of Christ and the character of that Christianity which 
assumes to itself to be the only fruit of his spirit. We can 
compare the existing state of the Christian world W'ith the 
expectations of Jesus, with that state of things to which he 
looked forward as the lieign of his spirit, the Kingdom of 
the true Gospel upon earth. If the Christianity that pre- 
vajJs has not realized the expectations of Christ, then its 
practical tendency is evidently not in the direction of the true 
Gospel; it is, to the extent of the failure, a departure from 
the p')wer and character of the original spirit. Christ could 
not be mistaken about the proper operations of his own 
spirit; and the system wlw)se operations do not fulfil his 
promises cannoc contain a full and perfect ministmtion of his 
spirit. And this argument will amount to something like a 
demonstration, if we can show, first, that this system which 
has failed to realize the expectations of Jesus as to the con¬ 
dition of his Church, has, for large tracts both of time and 
space, been the prevailing influence of the Christian world, 
with nothing to obstruct it, so tliat it has had full and free scojie 
to work its own works, and to manifest its own spirit; and 

* 1 John ii. 3, 5, 29 j iii. 7. 
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secondly, if we can point to ike something in that system, 
whicli manifestly has caused it to be destructive of those 
hopes, and to work counter to this expectation of Christ. 

There is no subliraer idea of Christianity than its delightful 
vision of a Universal CiiuRcn ; the kingdom of the Gos¬ 
pel becoming a kingdom of Heaven on earth; uniting the 
nations by a spiritual bond; in every heart among the families 
of men kindling the same solemn ideas, and opening the 
same living springs; subduing the differences of class and 
country by the affinities of worship, by kindred images of 
Hope, of Duty, and of God becoming a meeting place for 
the thoughts of men; including every form and variety of 
mind within that spiritual faith w'hich leads onwards to the 
infinite, yet presents distinct ideas to the heart of childhood, 
and feeds the sources of an ir^nt^s prayer; assembling in 
their countless homes the Brotherhood of man around the 
spiritual altar of one Father and one God, whose presence is 
a Temple w'herein all are gathered, and whose Spirit, dwelling 
in each heart, meets and returns the seekings of all his dbil- 
dren. 

Such was the Christian vision of the Ciicrch 
VERSAL, of tlie union of all good men in the worship of one 
God under the leadership of his Image, growing up into him 
in all things, which is the head, even Christ. 

Such was the sublime idea that filled the mind of Jesus when 
he looked forward in heavenly faith, to the reign of his spirit, 
the kingdom of his Gospel in the world. Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold; them also I must bring and they shall 
liear my voice; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.^^* 
“ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word; that they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in the|; that they 
also may be one in us: that the world may believe that tlwu 
Imst scat me.” Such also was the* magnificent aud healing 

* John X. 16 ; xvii. 20, 21. 
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view that filled the hearts of the Apostles when they pro¬ 
tested against burdens being laid upon Christas freemen; 
rebuked the first manifestations of a sectarian Christianity; 
and w^ould acknowledge no distinctions between those who 
were walking in the steps of the same master, and moulding 
their souls into the same similitude of Christ. " Tliere is 
one body, and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faitb, one baptism, one God, 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all. But unto every one is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. Till we all come in the unity 
of the fmth, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ; from whom the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that whicbvcvery joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love.”* 
“ Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. 
And there are diflferences of administration, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is tiie 
same God which worketb all in all.” For as the Imdy 
is one, and hath many members, and all the members 
of that one body, being many, are one body; so also is 
Christ. For by one spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; 
and have been all made to drink into one spirit.” “ That 
there should be no schism in the body; but that the mem¬ 
bers should have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with itj 
or one meniber be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 
Now ye are the body of Christ and members in particular.”t 
Such is t^ie Christian and Apostolic view of the Church of 
Christ on earth. Turn we now to the actual Church. Is it 
a realization of this divine image of the mind of Jesus ? Is 

f 1 Cor, :(ii. 


• Kphes. iv. 
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there in it a unity of spirit in the bond of peace ? Do the 
branches abide in the Vine ? Do the scattered and warring 
members make one spirit in one body ? Alas ! could there 
be a sadder mockery, than to pretend to seek in our preva¬ 
lent Christianity any features corresponding to this divine 
conception ? 

Trinitarian Christianity is founded upon a principle directly 
opposed to the realization of this prospect and vision of Jesus. 
It declares that there shall be no unity but a doctrinal unity. 
It rejects that moral and spiritual union which is the bond of 
peace, and which, as subsisting among his followers, Christ 
looked forward to as the great proof to the world that God 
had sent him;—and it declares that there shall be no bonds 
but the bonds of Creeds. It breaks up tlie Christian world 
into distinct and mutually repulsive parties; each claiming— 
not to be disciples of the life of Christ—not to be one with 
him as he was one with God, in will, aspiration, and purpose 
of soul, but—to be in possession of the exact doctrinal ideas 
which constitute a saving faith, of a certain intellectual pro¬ 
cess of belief, through which alone God conducts the sinner 
into Heaven, and without which no soul, whatever may be 
its spiritucil oneness with Jesus and his Father, can be saved. 
Now it is clear that a system such as this, requiring not a 
unity of spirit, but a unity of opinion, cannot be that primi¬ 
tive Gospel, which, according to the expectation of the Sa- 
riour. Was to gather all the believers under Heaven into a 
universal Church. Trinitarianism, as a system, does not, 
and cannot, work out these fruits of the spirit of Christ. It 
does not gather, but scatters; it does not collect into one; 
but disunites, severs, and casts out. It disowns all harmony 
but the liarmony of metaphysical conceptions. It has no 
wider way of salvation, no broader bond of peace, no more 
open road to Heaven, than a coi^j^cideuce of ideas, on the 
essence of tiie Deity, the mysterious modes of the divine 
existence; a person in whom there are two natures; and 
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tlien^ a^n, a nature in which there are three persons; and 
this as preparatory to a moral process, in wliich a penalty is 
paid by substitution for a guilt incurred by substitution. I 
ask not now whether these ideas are true; whether they are 
realities of God^s mind; but I ask, Have they ever been, or 
can they ever be, bonds of union for a Clmrcli Universal ? 
Are these the grand affinities towards which all hearts shall 
be drawn j and which, breaking down our minor distinctions 
into less than nothing, shall bind together the families of man 
in the fellowship of one spirit ? You all know, every man 
know^s, that a uniformity of opinion is an impossibility; that 
God has nowhere provided the means for producing it; that 
nowhere does it exist; no—not in that closelv-fenced and 
strictly-articled Church, whose bosom at this very hour is 
rent by heresies, even as, tliroughout all her history, they 
shattered the unity and split the bosom even of infallible 
Rome; and seeing, therefore, that there is no such doctrinal 
unity on earth, if Jesus understood his own gospel, this can¬ 
not be the oneness wdth his Father and himself, to which he 
looked forward as the Reign of his Spirit in the world. And 
yet the Trinitarian Church of England, one of whase Minis¬ 
ters when, on a late occa.-:ion, denouncing Unitarian heresies, 
took the opportunity to give the relief of expression to his 
horror of other heresies in the bosom of his own communion, 
and openly denounced as heretics ordained clergymen and 
dignitaries of lus own Church,—this Church of England, 
notwithstanding all this, still claims to be the great bulwark, 
among Protestants, of the unity of the Faith, tlie dignified 
rebukcr of schisms and sects j and still offers to the harassed 
and distracted, to the rent and divided body of Christ, a 
creed—and what a creed!—as the only bond of agreement 
and of peace. 

Either, then, Christ mijscalculated the workings of his own 
spirit, when he contemplated a Universal Church as its natu¬ 
ral fruit} or Trinitarianism, when it destroys the spiritual 
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union of the Church, a moral oneness with Jesus and with 
his Father, by its demand for a doctrinal conformity, is, to 
the extent of this operation, an Antichrist, a departure from 
the healing and uniting spirit of the true Gospel. Let me, 
for the sake of distinctness, put you in possession of the 
exact difference between the fundamental principles of'Unita¬ 
rian and Trinitarian Christianity. To a Unitarian the essen¬ 
tials of Christianity are;—^that a man takes into his heart 
tlie moral image of Jesus, and loves it supremely, and trusts 
it absolutely as his example of perfection, and his leader up 
to God. If I was asked to define a Christian, I would say 
tliat he was one who took Jesus Christ as he is presented in 
the gospels, as his best idea of Duty, and his best programme 
t)f Heaven; tlie very ideal of the religious spirit and life; 
the perfect image of God; and the perfect model for man. 
These are a Unitarian's essentials of Christianity. To a Tri¬ 
nitarian the essentials of a Christian are thesenot that he 
receive Jesus as his image of God, his model of Duty, and his 
type of Heaven,—hut that he receive a certain metaphysical 
Creed, certain doctrinal ideas, which “except he keep whole 
and undclilcd, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly." 
Now, a union of all hearts, under the leadership of one Christ, 
and in the love and reverence of one moral Si)irit, is a pos¬ 
sible thing j but a union of all minds in the reception of cer¬ 
tain metaphysical ideas which the minds of Milton, of New¬ 
ton, and of Locke, could not find, either in Reason or in 
Scripture, is not a possible thing: and therefore my first 
assertion of the “ practical importance" of the Unitarian Con¬ 
troversy is to this effect;—that'rrinitariaidsni,by its fundamen¬ 
tal principle of a doctrinal conformity, a principle not known 
to the true gospel, is the originating cause of all religious 
disunion and strife; the creator of all schisms, sects, and 
heresies; the great and effectual antagonist of any realisfation 
of that sublimest and most heavenly conception of the Sa¬ 
viour—a Universal Church, cherishing the same Hopes, 
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studying the same Models, trusting to the same Image of 
God to guide us to His presence,—a union of all hearts, seek¬ 
ing to be one, even as God and Christ were one, in the fellow¬ 
ship of the same spirit. This is my heaviest indictment against 
the practice of Trinitarianism, that it destroys Chrisf's de¬ 
lightful image of his Spirit’s Reign on earth, and creates in 
its place—^what shall I say ?—the strife and disunion, the fears 
of the weak and the arrogance of the coarse; the wranglings 
of creeds and the absence of love; the heat of controversy 
and the chill of religion, through the midst of which we are 
now passing.* 

Trinitarianism has long been the prevailing influence of the 
Christian world j it holds all the religious power of these 
countries in its own hands; there is nothing external to 
prevent its carrying Into existence its own ideas; and if in 
the day of its power it has not wTought the works and real¬ 
ized the hopes of Christ, it must be because it has worked 
in another spirit, and preached another gospel; adding to the 
primitive glad tidings” of " repentance and remission of 
sins,” other conditions which are not glad tidings, and which 
are not Christ’s, Now not only can we point to the 
actual failure in proof of the absence of the true spirit, but 
we can lap our fingei' upon Ihe element of mtsclmf, and demon¬ 
strate it to be the parent of the evils we deplore, the frustra- 
tor of the hope of Christ. Trinitarianism, by demanding a 
doctrinal assimilation, an intellectual instead of a spiritual 
union, and wielding, as it does, the prevailing influences of 
religion, has, in the day of its power, forcibly prevented the 
formation of that universal Church which Christ contem¬ 
plated. And until it drops from its essentials the doctrinal 
oneness, and substitutes in its place a spiritual oneness de¬ 
rived from obedience to God as he is manifested in Jesus, it 
cannot gather into one fold, and constitute the kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth. 


* Note. 
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Now let us suppose, for a moment, that this doctrinal con¬ 
formity is required by Christianity, and that not trust in 
Christ, but belief of Creeds, constitutes acceptance of the 
gospel. Then comes the question, and a most perplexing one 
it would be, how can any one be sure that the creed he trusts 
to contains exactly the ideas to which God has annexed 
safety ? Supposing creeds to be the essentials of Christianity, 
then how can any Christian be sure that he has got the true 
creed ? I can easily conceive with what fear, with what ap¬ 
prehensions of mind, with what aparallyzed intellect, and un¬ 
confiding heart, sinking the love of truth in selfish terrors, a 
man trembling under the conviction that his everlasting safety 
depended upon his reception of a doctrine, would come to the 
examination of the Scriptures ; I can well conceive how his 
judgment would be gradually bereft of all calm and trustful 
independence; how his fears and passions would slavishly 
draw him over to whatever party predominated in intole¬ 
rance, and in the confidence of their assumptions, frightening 
him into the belief that s;ifety M"as with iliQ-niy for that if creeds 
were the essentials of salvation, the more of creed the more 
of certainty;—but after all this sacrifice lias been submitted 
to, after terror has wrought its work, and tlie intellect has 
surrendered to the passions—after the man in the pursuit of 
selfish safety has given up his Reason and his free mind, 
and stooped his neck to the yoke,—I cannot see how in any 
way he has altered or bettered his position; I cannot see 
how he has attained tlite end for which he has paid such de¬ 
grading wages; how he can lie certain that he has got the 
creed which ensures salvation;—and after having sold his 
birth-right, parted with his free soul for the sake of a safety 
built upon doctrines, he discovers at last, mhss he is a Homan 
Catholic, that he has no absolute certainty of these doctrines 
being the true ones; he is still left in doubt whether after 
all he is in possession of the particular creed that works sal¬ 
vation—whether, after all, he has not bowed down his soul 
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for nothing. If Ood requires from men certain doctrinal 
convictions as necessary to salvation, then how can any man 
be sure that he has got tlie true convictions ? Even the ver¬ 
bal and plenary inspiration of the Bible, if we believed in it, 
which we do not, would not relieve a Protestant Trinitarian 
of this difficulty: for those who agree in beUeving the Bible 
in every word inspired, can draw from it very different mean¬ 
ings, as none have reason to know better than the divines of 
tlie English Church, 

I am tempted to give a few specimens of the differences 
between existing divines of the Church of England on the very 
points of accusation against Unitarianism. You are aware of 
the place that the Atonement holds in Evangelical preaching. 
Listen then to the new party in the Clmrch, the leaders of 
which arc, one of them, the Oxford Professor of llel)rew and 
a Canon of Christ Church, and the others distinguislierl both 
in the Church and in the University. These are their words:— 
‘‘We now proceed to the consideration of a subject most im¬ 
portant ill this point of view,—^the prevailing notion of bring¬ 
ing forw'ard the Atoneinent explicitly and prominently on 
all occasions. It is evidently quite opposed to what we con¬ 
sider the teaching of Scripture, nor do we find any sanction 
for it in the gospels. If the Epistles of St, Paul appear to 
favour it, it is only at first sight.” * Again, you are aware of 
the importance attached to the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, that test, as it is described, of a rising or a falling 
church. Listen then once more to one of the heads of the 
Oxford party:—“ The instrument of our righteousness, I 
would maintain, is Jioly baptum. Our Church considers it to 
be the Sacrament of Baptism ; thin/ (the Reformers) consider 
it to be Faith. *** Christians are justified by the communi¬ 
cation of an inward, most sacred, and most mysterious gift. 
From the very time of baptism they are temples of the Holy 

• The Oxford Tracts, No. 80, as quoted in “ Dr, Hook’s ‘ Call to Union,’ 
answered.” 
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Ghost.*** Faith, then, being the appointed representative 
of baptism, derives its authority and virtue from that which it 
represents. It is justifying because of haptwm ; it is the faith 
of the baptized, of the regenerate, of the justified. Faitli 
does not precede justification; but justification precedes 
faith, and makes it justifying.” * I must quote one other 
sentiment of this Oxford section of the English Protestant 
Church, respecting the Mash :—“ At the time of the Re¬ 
formation, we, in common witli all the West, possessed 
the rite of the Roman Cliurch, or St. Peter’s Liturgy. 
This sacred, and rctost precious monument, then of the 
Apostles, our reformers received wliole and entire from their 
predecessors, and they mutilated the tradition of 1500 years.”t 
Now it only bears out my argument that this movement of 
IVinitarianism is in the direction of Popery. 

8uch being tlie doctrinal uniformity of the Church of 
England, where then is the infallible authority that is to put 
me in possession of those doctrinal ideas, that absolute truth, 
without which 1 cannot be saved ? Having got an inspired 
Bible, I still want an inspired Interpreter, who, out of all the 
]) 0 ssible meanings that the words will bear, will set aside all 
the wrong ones, and select that one inter})retation which, in the 
shape of doctrine, God has made the source of safety. Where 
is this Interpreter to be found ? Where am I to look for this 
infallible authority, which is to explain to me the exact sense 
of the Bible, without which I cannot be saved, and to ac¬ 
quaint me with the very ideas of God ? Is it the Church of 
England that is to do for me this in portant service; to be 
my infallible guide through the possible meanings of words; 
and to present me with the one creed that will operate as a 

charm for rnv salvation ? Oh no! for the Church is Protes- 

■> 

tant, and recognizes the sufficiency of Scripture, and the right 
of free inquiry, and rails at the Pope because he denies these 
things. But still I ask, if 1 cannot be saved without this doc- 

*• Nev^man on Juslilication. 1 Newman, 

u 
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triiial truth, where am I to find it, and how can I feel certain 
that I have it ? A Roman Catholic would relieve me of my 
difficulties. He would treat me more kindly, and with an 
ampler provision for my security, than do the divines of the 
English Church, They tell me that my salvation depends 
upon ray having the true creed, and then they leave me in 
the dark, without any means of ascertaining what the true 
creed is, and whether I have it or not. The Roman Catholics, 
on the other hand, seeing that exact truth is necessary, take 
care to provide for me an infallible Judge of truth. They are 
merciful in the accuracy of their provisions for relieving my 
fears, when compared with the worse than Egyj)tian incon¬ 
sistency, the contradictory tyranny of my Protestant task¬ 
masters. Tlic Egyptians asked for bricks, and provided no 
straw. The Church of England asks for absolute Truth, and 
provides no judge of Truth. And this it does in the face of 
the fact that, not ev'en to its own clergymen is the inspired 
Bible a source of certainty; that tliree distinctly marked 
divisions now constitute the Unity of the Clmrch, and dwell, 
not peaceably, together. 

To any man, then, who believes that doctrinal convictions 
are the essentials of Christianity, there is no escaj)e from 
Popery. Out of Popery, there is no Church that professes 
to have interpreted Scripture with infallible certainty. If 
I am to be saved by a true creed, show me the divinely 
appointed tribunal, and let me bow down before it. But 
do not tell me, unless you are a Roman Catholic, that I 
must be saved by Truth, and that your Truth is the one 
to which I must bow down my soul, or perish everlast¬ 
ingly. One man^s Truth is as good as another man’s 
IVuth, unless there is a divinely appointed tribunal to judge 
between them.* Where is this tribunal ? I know it is sup¬ 
posed to be in the Roman Catholic Churclij and I know 
that the English Church, if it possessed such a tribunal, 

♦ Note* 
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could not speak with a whit more confidence than it does, 
f enter it then as my second indictment against the practice 
of Trinitarianism, that by building the Church t)f Christ 
upon the foundation of a doctrinal uniformity, it is an ally 
of Popery; that if it was consistent with itself, it would be 
Popish altogether; and that this is not a mere tendency but 
actually taking effect, is manifested in tliat Church which is 
most open to the temptations of spiritual ambition, by its 
gradual and lately accelerating movements in the direction of 
Roman Catholicism. 1 know that the Evangelicals denounce 
the Oxford modification of Popery, but they are both of 
one spirit, and neither will find their natural -issues until 
they fall into the arms of the infallible Church, and leave 
w’hatever Protestantism still remains in the land, unencum¬ 
bered by their presence. 

Listen to some of the Clergymen of the Church of En¬ 
gland, and tell me, can you distinguish their tones from 
the tones of Popery ? I have lately done so. I heard tliis 
language, 1 mean language to this effect: Unitarians think 
our ])ity insulting, berause tliey are not conscious of re¬ 
quiring of it: but when Jesus wept over Jerusalem, was his 
pity an insult to those who had no sympathy ivith the 
sources of his tears ?” So that we are left to infer, first, 
that he who uses this language knows our need as fully as 
Jesus did, when amid the brief acclaim of his follower-s, he 
forgot the momentary triumph, and his sympathy gushed 
out in tears wept over the doomed city—and, secondly, that 
the speculative errors of Unitarians, supposing them to be 
such, require tears of the same description as did the crimes 
of Jerusalem. Did Jesus ever weep for errors of opinion; 
over Samaritan heresies for instance ? Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. The Son of Man is not oome 
to destroy men's lives; but to save them.” 

Again I heard, in substance, this language, and could not dis¬ 
tinguish it from Popery. Christianity must have its essen- 
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tials j these to us are the Deity of Christ; the corruption of 
human nature; and the remedy of a vicarious sacrifice. The 
Unitarians who deny these points we therefore do not hold to 
be Christians, and not believing them to be so, we plainly tell 
them so.^^ And accordingly they treat us as if we were not. 
Now I acknowledge that this is entirely consistent upon 
their part. They make the essentials of Christianity to con> 
sist in doctrinal ideas, and consequently, whether they 
choose it or not, and almost without knowing it, they are 
forced to assume the tones of Popish Infallibility, and to 
decide authoritatively, by their metaphysical standard, who 
are Christians and who are not. I am quite aware that this 
is not intentional arrogance on their part, but a necessity in 
which their first principles involve them. They cannot 
begin with a Salvation through creeds, without ending in 
Popery; and of all the forms of Popery, that whicli pro¬ 
fesses Protestantism, is the most offensive. 

It was a fresh proof to me of the authoritative character 
which Trinitarianism by necessity assumes, when I heard 
naturally and unconsciously the same kind of doctrinal com¬ 
pactness ascribed to ourselves, as if a church could not exist 
without a fixed creed; and quotations from all sorts of minds 
brought forward, without a suspicion, but they w^cre all re¬ 
ceived among us as recognized standards of opinion. There 
were Arians and Humanitarians, Necessarians and Liber¬ 
tarians, and one foreign waiter, who, as I am informed, 
was no Christian at all—and all these were appealed to 
as standards of Unitarianism. Now we certainly glory 
in it that our religion does not destroy our individua¬ 
lity ; that in consistency with the great principle of Christ 
being our Leader, we tolerate freely intellectual differences, 
and encourage the virtues of free thought and speech; but 
it is a little unfortunate, and a little unfair, if the funda¬ 
mental principles of ynitarian Theology and Religion arc to 
be answerable, with their life, for all the sayings of all the 
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Unitarians from Mardon and the Ebionites down to the 
present day. Take one form of TJnitarianism as it is repre¬ 
sented by Priestley 5 or take another and better form of it as 
it is represented by Channing; but do not confuse in one two 
minds so radically difierent^ and call a combination which 
never had existence, the Unitarian Faith. It was owing to 
this Popish idea that all Religions must have a doctrinal 
compactness, that I heard a sentiment of Priestley^s, which I 
entirely disown, imputing idolatry to Trinitarians, ascribed 
to all Unitarians. If Unitarians worshipped Christ not be¬ 
lieving him to be God thay would be idolaters: but Trini¬ 
tarians w'orshipping one God in three persons, and still be¬ 
lieving him to be one, are as certainly not Polytheists. Again I 
beard the Improved Version stated to be the Unitarian Bible: 
and that the Unitarians not finding their favourite doctrines in 
the actual Bible made a Bible for themselves. Now let it be 
known that tliis new’ Bible is simply an English Version of 
the New Testament having for its basis or model a translation 
made by an Archbishop of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, a circumstance which we were not told; that it 
is founded upon the translation of Archbishop Newcome; 
that it is not used in Unitarian Avorship and possesses no 
authority amongst us except such as it may derive from its 
just merits, which are not generally ratetl by us as ver}" high: 
and lastly that no one is answerable for it except its editors,* 
and not •even they any longer than they choose. And yet, 
one would suppose, that the Church of England divines 
might be sufficiently conversant with varieties of opinion, 
even in a church more strictly bound than ours, and ought 
not to fall into the error of taking any book whatever, or any 
man whatever,^ as the standards of a faith. With all our dif- 

* It is absurd to say that a work becomes a standard authority, because a Book 
Society admits it into its Catalogue, or thinks it objects of sufficient importance to 
aid ill its publication. Doubtless the Unitarian society thought the Improved 
Version" valuable as a Scriptural aid. 
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ferences I am not aware that our bond of union covers wider 
varieties of opinion on the great questions of Theology and 
Criticism, than those wliich separate Bishop Marsh, Bishop 
Butler of Durliam, Archdeacon Paley, to say nothing of tlie 
older and nobler school of Sherlock and Barrow,* Tillotson 
and Taylor, from the moderii Evangelical Divines ; and both 
from the Oxford approach to Popery, a late movement in the 
direction which we have now endeavoured to show is the 
destined path of Creeds. 

But I shall be asked, has Christianity no essentials, and 
may a man believe anything he likes, and yet be a Christian ? 
I answer that the essential l>elief of a Christian is the belief 
that Jesus Christ is the moral image of (tod ; that to be one 
with him is to be one with his Father and become fttted for 
that Heaven in harmony with which his mind was made; and 
that any doctrinal ideas which a man can hold in consistency 
with this act of spiritual allegiance, he may hold, and yet be 
a Christian. 

And yet we do not hold that all doctrines are indifTerent, 
for we think that some are nearer than others to the great 
realities of God 5 that some, more than others, are in harmony 
with the mind of Christ; that some more than others give 
us solemn and inspiring views of the infinite Spirit; worthy 
conceptions of the mission and offices of Jesus, and eleva¬ 
ting sympathies with his character; sublime and true ideas of 
Duty ; peaceful yet awful convictions of the retributions of 
God; and therefore are more effectual to build us up in the 
oneness with his Father and with himself, which is the sub- 
limest aim of Christ. Other views may operate powerfully on 
those who hold them; but as long as they do not accord with 
our best ideas of perfection, with our noblest views of the 
character of Jesus and of God, they cannot confer upon m 
that salvation which we take to be the essence of the Gospel, 
assimilation to the infinite Spirit as we know him tliroiigh his 

• Notp. 
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Image, perfect Trust in our heavenly Father, as he is mani^ 
fested in Christ. 

T warn you against an imposture that is practised upon 
you, not knowingly but ignorantly, in the use that is made 
of such expressions as, salvation by faitii and not by works/ 
and St. Paul’s anathema on those who preached another Gos¬ 
pel, which he declared was not another yosjicly that is, that 
it did not contain glad tidings^'* and was therefore no gos¬ 
pel at all. Now salvation by ‘faith’ does not mean salvation 
by doctrines, but by Trust in Jesus Christ as our spiritual 
Master, God’s representative to man; and exemption from 
‘w'orks’ does not mean exemption from moral excellence, but 
exemption from all the works and conditions of the Jewish 
Law, from which, with all the bondage of its sacrifices, ser¬ 
vices and exactions, the Gospel, as offered by C!hrist, was the 
glad tidings of deliverance. It is on this account that St. Paul 
denounces any man who preaches another gospel, that is w'ho 
adds to it unspiritual conditions w hich would bring men again 
under the yoke of the liaw, and change the glad tidings of 
Liberty into the burdens of a Avoeful superstition, Behold, 
I Paid say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ slnill 
profit you nothing.” To go hack to the bondage of the law, 
is to make the spiritual liberty of Christ’s freemen of no avail. 
Now the scriptural knowledge that is. necessary for these ex¬ 
planations is of the scantiest measure; that Faith means 
moral 'IViist, sjiiritual acceiitance and confidence; that works 
frequently mean, when used by Paul, not Christian holiness 
but Jewish Ceremonies; and that the Gospel means not a 
scheme of doctrines but the glad Message of deliverance from 
every yoke of bondage; and yet the false meanings that lurk 
under these w'ords, are again and again thrust forward as 
Scripture evidence for doctrines entirely alien to their spirit. 
Elsewhere, would the anathema of the noble-minded Apostle 
be ready to descend j upon all other additions as well as Jewish 
ones, to Christ’s gospel of spiritual liberty.* 


• Note. 
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I have contrasted the fundamental principles of Trinitarian 
and Unitarian Christianityj and, without enteriiig Into their 
peculiar tenets, I have shown that tlie practical tendency of 
Trinitarianisni is to disunite the Church of Christ; to lead 
to Popery as the only known provision for doctrinal cer¬ 
tainty ; and to preach “ another gospel,” which, to us at least, 
is no gospel at all, and has defaced the grace and glory of the 
original message. I have now to proceed to the particular 
views in which these principles respectively issue when ap¬ 
plied to the examination of the Scriptures, and to contrast 
the practical tendencies of the distinguishing doctrines of 
Unitarian and Trinitarian Christianity. The Unitarians thinjt 
that Trinitarianism, with all its dependent ideas, is not a sys¬ 
tem whicli the Scriptures would of their own accord natu¬ 
rally suggest to a free mind, examining them without pre¬ 
judice or fear, in a spirit of confidingness in God and in truth; 
and that its peculiar set of notions are chiefly arrived at by 
inferences drawn from the Scriptures in the spirit of precon¬ 
ceived theories, and under the intimichition of priest-taught 
fears. We recognize nothing but the priestly spirit in all those 
systems whose cry is, “ unless you believe this and unless you 
believe that, you cannot be saved;” and acknowledging no sal¬ 
vation but that of a spirit morally one with God and with his 
Christ, salvation from superstition, and salvation from sin, and 
salvation from unconnding fears; and believing that all truth 
is one and from God, we confidently appeal, in confirmation of 
our scriptural soundness, to that great and independent test of 
Truth which is furnished by the moral tendencies of doctrines, 
I shall aim to show that Unitarianisra has more power both 
with the understanding and the heart; that the Intellect which 
Trinitarianism has no resource but to disparage, and the Rea¬ 
son at which I lately heard, doubtless not without good reasons, 
such melancholy scoffs, (for what can be more melancholy 
than, to hear a man scoffing at Reason, and attempting to 
reason men into a contempt for Reason ?), that this Reason, 
our ray of the divine mind, we enlist on the side of our reli- 
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gion and of our souls;—that the spiritual nature which Tri- 
nitarianisiTi hisults and scorns, we contemplate with trem¬ 
bling reverence as made for holiness and for God;—and that 
the personal holiness and love, the Christ-like spirit and the 
Christ-like life to which Trinitarianism assigns a secondary 
place, and in disparagement of which it can stumble, as hap¬ 
pened on a late occasion, on a condemnation of the Scripture 
law, that every man shall be judged according to his works*— 
this holy living and dying we set forth as the very salvation 
of the sons of God, the very way of spiritual safety trodden by 
the Forerunner and the Saviour, even Christ the righteous. 

I desire to be understood to affirm nothing about the 
actual characters of those who hold views which I think 
unfriendly to the soul. The tendencies of opinions may 
be counteracted; but still wherever there is eiTor, thiit is, 
wherever there is any thing not conformed to the mind 
of God, there there is, to the extent of its agency, a prin¬ 
ciple of evil, or at least of misdirection, at the fountain of our 
life, though there may also be sweetening influences whidi 
are strong enough to neutralize its power. Trinitarianism 
does not produce all its natural fruits, though it produces 
some that are sufficiently deplorable, because it is kept in 
check by the better princi])les of our nature, with which it is 
not in alliance. It is vain to pretend that a man^s belief has 
no influence upon his life and upon his soul. The belief of 
a man is that which animates his sentiments, and peoples his 
imagination, and provides objects for his heart;—and if he 
bears no impress of it upon his chat'acter, it is only be¬ 
cause it forms no real part of his spiritual existence, it is 
not Avritteu upon the living tablets of the mind. Believing 
then that our views of Trutli, when they become a part of 
our living thoughts, woven into the spiritual frame and the 
daily food of the mind, do exercise a controlling influence 
over the whole being, it is our ardent desire to discover 

* See Rev, F. Quid’s Lecture, page 35. 
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those views of the gospel which put forth most mightily 
this power over the heart, and we openly confess, that it is 
because we believe it possesses an unrivalled efficacy to save 
the soul, by bringing it into a holy and trustful union with 
God and Christ, that we value unspeakably, and adhere to 
through all temptation and scorn, tlie faith that is in us. To 
us it is the light, as it is the gift of God, and we will not 
abandon it, so long as it points Conscience to the things 
that are before; leads us up to God through the love and 
imitation of his Christ; speaks with heavenly serenity of grand 
and tranquillizing truths in moments of trial: and true to 
our spiritual connexions with Heaven, suffers our sins to 
have no peace, and our virtues no fears. ^ 

I shall endeavour, briefly but distinctly, to bring out the 
prominent points of difference between Unitarian and Trini¬ 
tarian Christianity, in their moral aspects. 

And, first, Unitarianisrn alone puts forth the great view that 
the moral and spiritual character of the mind itself is its 0U7i 
recompense, its own glory, its olvn heaven; and that this 
harmony with God and with his Christ is not the means of 
salvation only, but salvation itself. Unitarianisrn alone re¬ 
ceives the spiritual view of Christ that the kingdom of Hea¬ 
ven is within us; and w’orks not for outward wages, but to 
make the inward soul a holy temple for the Spirit of God ; 
that through its purified affections Jesus, our best type of 
Heaven, may shed his own peace, and that he and his Fa¬ 
ther may be able to love us, and come unto us, and make their 
abode with us. Now you are aware that this qualifying of 
ourselves for Heaven through heavenly frames of mind, is so 
prominent a part of our faith, that it is actually converted 
into a charge against us. I heard the Unitarians charged 
with a want of gospel humility for regarding holy affections 
and a Christ-like life as the substance of the hope of Heaven; 
and I thought on the words of the Apostle—“ The kingdom 
of God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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Spirit.”* This is not tlie salvation so loudly vaunted by Tri- 
nitarianism. It assigns another office to* Christ than that of 
leading men to God through a resemblance to himself. Jesus 
stands to Trinitarians not principally as the Inspirer of virtue, 
the quickener of holiest affections, the guide of the heaven- 
bound spirit; but as bearing on his ow person the punishment 
due to their sins, and as performing in his owri person the 
righteousness that is imputed to them, and being transferred, 
by an act of faith, makes good their claim to Heaven. Now 
these notions of Heaven regard it as so much property, which 
one person may*purchase and transfer to another. Christ, 
by an act of self-sacrifice, becomes the purchaser of Heaven, 
and gives a right of settlement in the blessed land to every 
one who consents to regard his death as a substitution for 
his own punishment, and his righteousness as a substitution 
for liis own virtues. There is no flattering unction that 
could be laid to the soul, no drug to stupify its life, that 
could more thoroughly turn it away from the spiritual pur¬ 
poses of Jesus.t He lived that men might know their own 
nature, and work out its glory for themselves. He lived that 
he might rescue that nature from low views of its duties and 
its powers, by showing humanity in the image of God. He 
bore bis cross that men might look to Calvary and behold 
the moral heroism of the meekest heart when it trusts in 
God; mth what serenity a filial faith can pass through the 
vicissitudes of severest trial, and take the cup from the 
hand of a Father, though he presents it from out the darkest 
cloud of his providence. He died, beca^ise Death crossed his 
patli of Duty, and not to turn aside was part of his loyalty 
to the Spirit of Truth, “ for this cause was I bom, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth—^lie died that earth and heaven might unite 
their influences on the human soul treading an uninterrupted 
path to God, that its light might come from beyond the 

♦ Rom. xiv, 17. f Note, 
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grave, and its liope from the pea(» of a world that is never 
troubled; and yet, ^as 1 for the perversion—^men are found 
to^stand beneath the cross, and so far to mistake the spirit 
of the celestial sufferer, as to appropriate, to transfer to them- 
selvei^ by an act of faith, its moral character, and to call 
themselves the redeemed of Christ. Surely there is a prac¬ 
tical importance’' in the Unitarian controversy, if it warns 
men against these notions of substitution, these uuspiritual 
views of Heaven and Christ, The worst of all delusions is 
that which turns us away from inward holiness, inward qua¬ 
lifications for Heaven, and holds out to our*too-rcady grasp 
some foreign, some adventitious, and extrinsic hojje. It is 
right that we should rely on God, for his strength is our 
strength, and his mercy mr supporting hope; it is right that 
we should love and look unto Jesus, for his influences are our 
spiritual wealth, and his patli our bright and beaming way;— 
but where in Heaven or earth are we to rest at last, but in 
what God and Christ do for us, in the formed character of 
our own souls ? 

And now shall I be told, that this is claiming Heaven on 
the ground of our own merits ? And how often shall we have 
to repel that false accusation ? If by this is meant, that we 
deem our virtues to be deserving of Heaven, the charge of 
insanity might as well be laid against us, as that infinite pre¬ 
sumption ; but if it is meant tliat, to a holy spirit, and to a 
holy life, to a supreme love for the Right, the True, the 
Good, and to these ahnei God, with a love that is infinite, has 
attached something of the blessedness of his own nature;— 
then we do hold this as the first and brightest of Truths, the 
very substance of the Gospel, the sublimest lesson of the 
Saviour's life, shadowed by his death, only to l>e authenticated 
and glorified by his resurrection and ascension. I know of 
nothing so deeply sad as to witness the ministers of Christ 
appealing for support to the lowest parts of human nature—the 
fishers of men casting out their nets, that they may take into 
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the drag the most selfish passions and fears—^bribing over to 
their side the terrors and the weaknesses, to which, except 
through penitence and restoration, Unitarian Christianity 
dare not oflFer peace. Trinitarianism will not deal so justly 
and so strictly with sin. We are speaking of its tendencies; 
not of the forms it sometimes, nay we will say often, assumes 
in the higher and purer order of minds. It is true to the 
w’^eaknesses of men ; but false to their strength. It seems to 
many to save them in their low condition, not from it. 
It will not meet the soul, and tell it that there is no 
substitute for holiness, and that to move guilt from its 
punishment would be to move God from his throne. It 
takes that guilty soul, and instead of dealing with it truly, 
cleansing from sin, and pouring in the spirit of the life of 
Christ, leans it against the Atoning Sacrifice, and the Righte¬ 
ousness that cometli by imputation, an unhallowed and un¬ 
natural alliance, to make that glorious virtue an easy retreat 
for guilt, and the holy Jesus a ^ INlinister of Sin.^* ‘‘ They have 
iiealed the hurt of my people slightly, saying. Peace, peace, 
where there is no peace.” f 

And if w^e value Unitarianism for what we feel to be the 
efficacy of its views in regard to the offices of Christ, we value 
it even more, for its views of God, and for tlie connexions it 
gives us with his spirit. Piety is the noblest distinction, the 
richest happiness, the purest fountain of the soul; and vre 
love, without measure, the faith that nurtures it most 
strongly. We feel our affections to be drawn towards one 
God and Father with a singleness and intensity, that we be¬ 
lieve would be impossible, if the heart was to be distributed 
among three objects, or distracted by a confused conception 
of a tripersonal God. We boast an undivided worship, and 
an undivided Temple, where all the souFs devotion centres 
upon one Father. His spirit was with us w'hen we knew not 
the power that was exciting our irrepressible joy; and 

• Gal. ii. 17. t Note. 
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though He has led us througli his ways of discipline, we knew 
it was the same hand that had guided our early steps; He 
has met our souls when they were abroad through Naturcj 
and touched them with his breathing Spirit; He has pur-' 
sued us into our solitudes, and, in our more solemn moments 
of penitence and suffering, He has made us to see light in dark¬ 
ness, mercy in trial, and to drink of the deepest fountains of 
life ; His compassion has mercifully cooled the burning 
shame of our guiltiest confessions, and saved us through fear 
and weakness by heavenly hope j His peace has descended 
upon all our aspirations, and shielded their feebleness from 
blight and death;—and, throughout this varied experience, 
there was but one voice speaking to the heart; the pressure 
of one hand on the pulses of life; one God revealing himself 
to the spirits of his children. Whatever is delightful in the 
Universe, whatever is pure in earthly joy, whatever is touch¬ 
ing in Jesus, whatever is profoundly peaceful in a holy spirit, 
are to us the splendours of one God, the gifts of one Father; 
bonds upon the heart, uniting it; to one spiritual and everlast¬ 
ing Friend. We do not profess that our Piety has glowed 
with the intensity of these mingliiig fires, but wc feel that 
there is a power of motive drawing us to the love of one 
God, which no other Theology may lay claim to. 

But the ^^practical importance’^ of our views of God consists 
not merely in that Unity of being, through which all the 
devotion of the soul is poured into one central affection; it 
affects also the unity of his Character, the moral perfections 
of the source of Piety. We reject that faith which represents 
the moral government of God as a system of favouritism. We 
meet with nothing in nature to impeach the Impartiality of 
our Heavenly Father. We believe that the same God who 
sends his sun and his rain upon the evil and upon the just, is 
willing to shed the dew of his blessing upon the hearts of all 
his children. We rejoice to overlook the vain and perishable 
distinctions of time; to believe that all the human family, 
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partakers of one spirit, meet in the love of the universal 
Father; that God in heaven is no respecter of persons ; and 
that the humblest and most neglected of his children may 
rise into hallowed intercourse with the infinite spirit. We 
protest with a strong abhorrence against the dreadful views 
which are giv-'en of the God’s inability to forgivx, of the Jus¬ 
tice of the Father horribly satisfied by the substitution of the 
innocent for the sins of the guilty. We profess to have-no 
hope either in time or in eternity, but in the unclouded good¬ 
ness of Him who sitteth on Heaven’s throne and reignetli 
over all—and if these things may be, and )’ct God be good, 
it is a goodness we do not understand and cannot calculate 
upon, and the pillars of our faith are shaken in all the reliances 
of futurity. We do not enter noAv into the scriptural evidence 
for or against these doctrines—that will be don^ in other 
])arts of this course ; our present concern is with the question, 
w'hich of these vio.ws is the most calculated to nourish piety, 
to kindle within us a warm, unselfish, and intelligible love of 
God. We meet in tlic world the children of one Parent, with 
the same souls, the same hopes, the same capacities for joy; 
with the same God to comfort, their sorrows and to guard 
their happiness; breathing on them the same Imly and in¬ 
spiring influences; leading them to the same Saviour, and 
beckoning them to the same Heaven j and our love for God 
and our fellowship with man thus mingle intimately in the 
same heart and shed through it the serene and blissful light 
of a full, radiant, and unclouded IHcly. The spiritual in¬ 
fluences of Unitarianism thus lead to a supreme love and 
veneration for God by exhibiting the lioh icss, the Forgiving¬ 
ness, and Uie all embracing Impartiality of the Divine Charac¬ 
ter, witliout a stain upon their brightness and their purity. 

We believe that there is in the spirit of these views a 
peculiar power to excite an interest in the souls of our 
brethren; to give an expansive spirit of humanity; to make 
us feel that we are bound by the holiest of ties; united in the 
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purposes of one Father; children of the same God, and 
educating for the same destinies. Wherever we cast our eyes 
they fall upon God^s everlasting ones. In the humblest we 
see the future immortal; and in the proudest w'e can see no 
more. We believe that God made every living soul that it 
might become pure, virtuous and blessed; we belie\re tliat 
his eye of watchful care is never removed from it; wc be¬ 
lieve that He never abandons it, that He accompanies it in 
all its wanderings, and that lie will ultimately lead it by his 
own'awful yet merciful discipline, in this world or in tlie 
next, in safety to Himself—and w'e dare not to scorn the 
spirit which God is teiiding and which He purposes ulti¬ 
mately to save. 

And -with this belief at our hearts, we wonder that there is 
not more heroism in the cause of the human soid ; we M'on- 
dcr that the noblest of all philanthropy, that which seeks the 
realization of Cljristian states of character, is so rare among 
men; that there is so little of a strong and yearning love 
drawing us towards sinning and suffering man ; that souls arc 
permitted to slumber and die without an awakening voice ; 
that our hearts are not stirred within us when we look to the 
awful and neglected w'astes of human ignorance and sin, and 
reflect that through each guilty bosom, and each polluted 
home there might breathe the purity and the peace of Christ. 
We despair of none. Wc believe that the guiltiest may be 
turned from their iniquities and saved. We believe that God 
works by human means and expects our aid. We believe 
that the fire of heaven is still smouldering, and that a spark 
might light it into undying flame; and we are sure that the 
end of this faith is love unwearied, which ought to assume 
more earnest forms of interest for our nature, and to vent 
itself in purer efforts for its highest good. Others may de¬ 
fend themselves by casting the whole burden upon God; 
may point in despair to the hopeless condition of man’s heart; 
wait for fire from heaven to come down and stir the sinner’s 
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devotion and perfect filial trust preserved the moral lineaments 
of Heaven, of a mind harmonized witli providence, against the 
weaknesses and through the temptations of this humanity, 
whose tremblings we know so well, and whose fallings away 
in ourselves from the higher impulses of God, have taught us 
the love of veneration for him who made it bear the likeness 
of Heaven, and, through its trials and its shrinkings, realized 
perfection. The moral estimate that would proportion our 
love to Christ, not to his OAvn fitness to inspire love, to the 
heavenly benevolence that breathed tlirougli his own life and 
death, but to the selfish measure of the outward licnefits re¬ 
ceived, can be equalled in the confusion and impurity of its 
moral ideas {)nly by anotlicr moral judgment pronounced 
upon the same occasion— that the guilt of the Jews, when 
they crucified Jesus, must he estimated and measured in pro¬ 
portion as Jesus was man or God. This certainly is quite con¬ 
sistent witli the J'rinitarian scheme, that guilt can be con¬ 
tracted unknowingly ; but who will set right this utter igno¬ 
rance of the primitive ideas of morality ? What spectres of 
the thirteenth century rise before us when we listen to these 
conceptions—of God dying under the hands of his creatures ; 
and of their guilt, by some process, (not moral, but metaphy¬ 
sical,) becoming infinite because the sufferer was infinite, 
though they knew it not, and believed themselves to be cru¬ 
cifying the mail Jesus! It is only further proof that the 
Atonement and its allied ideas tends to confuse in tlic minds 
that receive it the fundamental perceptions of Right and 
Wrong.* 

2 . It is said that Unitarianism leads to infidelity: and the 
proof assigned is that those whom Trinitarianism makes scep¬ 
tics, find with us ideas of Christ and Christianity uitli which 
they have synjpathics. We intercept the minds whom they 
have driven from Belief; wc present our serene and perfect 
image of Duty and of God to minds wearied and perplexed 
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with views of Religion which are felt to be too coarse for 
their own nature and tlierefore infinitely unwortliy of tlie 
spirit of God; but because they leave the Church, that 
Christian Jerusalem, and come to sit at the feet of Jesus in 
our humble Bethany, where at least he is loved purely and for 
himself;—then this is Infidelity, and we who stay the wan¬ 
derer, and retain liini within the fold, are called producers of 
unbelief. Tlie spirit of Jesus said, ‘‘he that is not against 
us is for us.'^ The spirit of Trinitarianisra says, “ he that 
is not for us is against us/’ It was said that the sj)irit of in¬ 
fidelity is the spirit of this age. 1 only ask, if this is so, could 

there be a more practical condemnation of that system, and of 

* 

that Church, which sways all tl»e religious influences of tlie 
country ; and wdiose representations of Christ and of (Chris¬ 
tianity, the universally prevailing ones, have produced the re¬ 
ligious character of these times ? If there is Infidelity iii the. 
land, it is mainly the recoil from Orthodoxy.* 

3 . It is said that Unitarianism encourages the ])ride of hu¬ 
man Rejison. Now I shall answer this very briefly, because 
any lengthened exposure Avould necessarily take the form of 
sarcasm. Whose Reason is it that wc oppose, when w'e reject 
Trinitarianisrn ? Trinitarians say that it is tlie Reason of God. 
But how do they know this ? Because they are sure that 
they know the Mind of God as it is revealed in the Scriptures; 
and they are sure that we are in error. Infallibility again! 
So that to oppose their interpretation of the Scriptures, is to 
set up our own Reason against the Reason of God. Noiv I 
ask, in all simplicity, Can they who say these things have 
taken the trouble to clear their own ideas ? If there is any 
pride of Reason, on w'hich side does it lie ? They first identify 
their own sense of the Scriptures with God’s sense, and then 
they charge other men with the pride of Reason, for not bow¬ 
ing down their minds to God, having first taken it for granted 

that their Reason and God’s Reason arc one and the same. 

* Note. 
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JiOok again to the uncertain doctrines tv'ImcIi they deduce 
from the Scriptures by processes of inference, sometimes 
technical and sometimes mystical, and say, does the world 
afford a more marked exemplification of the pride of human 
Reason, than the absolute confidence with which tliese doubt¬ 
ful conclusions are received, utuI not only that, but pressed 
upon men, as the exact meaning of (iod, at the peril of their 
eternal Salvation ? What do these divines rest upon when 
they deduce from the Scriptures theiressctitials of Ciiristianity ? 
Their own rcasonirigs. And yet tlicy will tell you, that to 
differ from them, is to oppose your own Reason to the mind 
of God. 1 ask, hereafter in this controversy. Should*not this 
matter of the pride of human reason he a weapon of attack in 
our hands, an ac{'.usation against Trinitarians, instead of a 
charge Avhich Unitarians arc to answer? Wc have too long, 
in this and many other matters, stood upon the defensive.* 
And now, in conclusion, let me say once more, that though 
wc think Trinitarian views of lnan^s connexions with God in¬ 
jurious to Christian perfection, inasmuch as they throw the 
minds which receive them out of harmony with the realities 
of God, and must therefore undergo future correction and re¬ 
adjustment, still our strongest objection to the Trinitarian 
scheme is tlie fundamental one that it is based upon princi¬ 
ples of exclusiveness, upon the indispensable conditions of a 
narrow and technical creed, and that thus it is the parent 
and fomenter of all those dissensions and practical evils in 
religion which these times witness and deplore. How many 
has orthodoxy persecuted into a hatred for the very name of 
religion ? In liow many minds has it darkened, or mixed up 
with the most incongruous associations, the beautiful image 
of Christ, destroying its healing and persuasive power ? O ! 
w’hy should it be, except for this Trinitarian scheme of an 
Exclusive Salvation, that Religion should be directing her 
whole energies to the support of creeds, instead of going 


* N Ot L*. 
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about doing good, and with her heavenly spirit entering into 
conflict with the moral evils that afflict society, and degrade 
man, and rebel against God ? Why is it, that instead of this, 
we have a distinct class of sufferings, that go under the name 
of religious evils ? Why is it that we are here holding con¬ 
troversy with our fellow Christians, instead of uniting our 
spirit and our strength to work the works of Christ? We 
wage not this controversy for the purpose of aiding a sect; 
but we wage it, to do what we can to expose and put down 
universally the sectarian spirit. The great evils of society, 
the crying wrongs of Man, are mainly owing to this di¬ 
version of Religion from spiritual and practical objects to 
the strife of tongues and Salvation by creeds. What is the 
Religion of this country doing ? Contending for creeds. 
What ought it to be doing ^ Spreading the spirit of the life 
of Christ through the hearts of men and the institutions of 
society. How long are these things to be ? How long are 
the spiritual influences of this country to be all consumed 
in striving with heresies instead of striving with sins; leaving 
untouched the bad heart of society, whilst wrangling for a 
metaphysical faith ? Look to the religious apparatus of this 
country. Look to the nuniber of pulpits that should send 
forth the spiritual influences of righteousness and jieace; 
and the number of men that should move through society 
apostles of the beneficence of Christ. 

Suppose all this strength directed to practical and spiritual 
objects, and could the things that arc, remain as they are, if 
the religious forces of the country instead of being exclusive, 
doctrinal, controversial, were full of the love of Jesus, and 
sought simply to establish the kingdom of Heaven upon 
Earth ? Could Religion excite the angry passions that she 
does, if her aims were spiritual and not doctrinal ? Could Re¬ 
ligion be divorced as she is from practical life, and confined 
to a class kept under powerful stimulants, and called the 
“ religious public,” if her aims were spiritual and not doctri- 
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soul; and having thus ^‘looked upon’’ the moral sufferer may 
pass by upon the other side; but with m there is but one 
duty j to go to him, to pour the spirit of Jesus into his 
wounded heart, to lay upon ourselves his burdens, and to toil 
for his restitution as a brother immortal. The practical im¬ 
portance,” then, of Unitarianism as contrasted with Trini- 
tarianism is in this—that it tends to penetrate our hearts with 
a deeper spirit of Christian love ; to give us hope aiu.1 interest 
in our nature; to call out the highest efforts of the spirit of 
humanity; and .to supply us with lofty motive for emulating 
the self-sacrifice of Jesus. 

We tliink, further, that in our views of God, of Christ, 
and of human nature, we have a peculiar encouragement for 
the personal virtues, a peculiar demand for individual holi¬ 
ness. W'^e have already alluded to the force and distinctness 
with which we teach tliat tlie greatest work of Christ is in 
giving inward power, strength of purpose to the soul; and 
that there is no salvation except where tlie purity, the free¬ 
dom, and the love of Heaven are growing in the heaven- 
bound heart; but we also recognize peculiar claims upon us 
in the conviction which we hold so sacred that our righteous 
Father has created us with a nature cajiable of knowing and 
of doing His Will. Others may cast the odium of human 
sins upon human inability, and thus at last throw down their 
burdens at the door of their God ; but as for uSy we can only 
bow our heads in sorrow and ask the forgiveness of Heaven. 
We believe that God has united us by no necessity with sin; 
we deny altogether the incjipacity of man to do the w'ill of 
God; we feel that there are energies w^ifchin us which, if but 
called out into the living strife, would overcome all the resist¬ 
ance of temptation; we hear a deep voice issuing from the 
soul and witnessed to by Christ, calling us to holiness and 
promising us peace;—and with God’s seal thus set upon our 
nature, and God’s voice thus calling to the kindred spirit 
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within, why are we not found farther upon the path of Christ, 
and brightening unto the perfect man ? 

For, alas! there is not only energy and holy motive in tliis 
lofty conviction, there are also the elements of a true and 
deep humility. If the glory of our souls is marred it is our 
own work. If the spirit of God is quenched within us, we 
have ourselves extinguished it. If we have gained but little 
advancement upon Heaven’s way, we have wasted and mis¬ 
directed immortal powers. Elevation of purpose, and true 
humility of mind, the humility that looks upwards to Clirist 
and God, and bows in shame, arc thus l)rought together in 
the Unitariaii’s faith, as they are by no other form of Chris¬ 
tianity. I know it is said, with a strange blindness, that 
this doctrine of the incapacity of man to know and do the 
will of God is rejected by Unitarianism because itre])ukes our 
pride; but no—it suffers man to be ^ sinner without hurling 
his pride; it transfers the disgrace from the individual to the 
race; and that, on the other liand, is the humbling picture 
which represents our sins not of our inheritance but of our 
choice, the voluntary agent of evil degrading a spirit made in 
the image of God, pouring the burning waters of corruption 
into a frail though noble nature, until the crystal vessel is 
stained and shattered. “ Preach unto me smooth things, and 
prophecy deceits,” is the demand of the less spiritual parts 
of man, and Trinitarianisra is certairdy the Preacher whose 
views of sin fall softly on enervated souls. 

We cannot conclude without alluding, however generally, 
to the practical importance of our views of the future life. 
We believe that the fitness of the soul for Heaven, its one¬ 
ness with God and Christ, will form the measure of its joy j 
and that the thousand varieties of goodness will each he con¬ 
signed to its appropriate place in the allotments of happiness. 
We believe that the glory of Heaven will brighten for ever 
as the character is perfected under the influences of Heaven, 
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and that to this grooving excellence there is no limit or end. 
We believe that even in the future there is discipline for the 
soul j that even for the guiltiest tliere may be processes of re¬ 
demption ; and that the stained spirit may be cleansed as by 
fire. W^c believe that this view of a strict and graduated 
retribution exerts a more quickening, personal, realizing 
jiowcr than that of Eternal torments which no heart believes, 
which no man trembles to conceive; where the iniquity 
■wliioh is to be visited with sucli an awful punishment be¬ 
comes a shifting line which every sinner moves beyond him¬ 
self ; until Heaven itself is profaned, and all its sacredness 
violated and encroached upon by those who feel that it 
would be infinite injustice to plunge them into an Eternity so 
unutterably dreadful, but w'ho have l)een taught to believe 
tliat to escape this Hell is to be sure of Heaven. 

Now our present objection to this doctrine of eternal pun¬ 
ishment is the practical one that it has no moral power. It 
does not come close enough to truth and justice to take a hold 
upon the conscience, and so instead of binding and constrain¬ 
ing, it is inoperative and lax. The fact is, it is not practically 
believcil. It is too monstrous to be realized. Where, we ask, 
are the fruits of this appalling doctrine, which is everywhere 
preached? One would suppose that its drcadfulness would keep 
the tempted spirit in constant alarm. 1 know that it occasions 
misery to the timid, to the sensitive, to the feeble of nerve, 
that is just to those who require the purer and gentler in¬ 
fluences of religion to give them trust in God: but what sin¬ 
ner has it alarmed ? what guilty heart lias it made curdle vuth 
terror ? what seared conscience has been scared from evil by 
the shriek of M oe coming up from the depths of the everlast- 
im** torture ? No ; tlicse are not the influences that convert 
' sin. They are not believed or realized, and yet they displace 
from the thoughts those definite views of the future which 
w'ould have power to move and save the soul. The righteous 
allotments with which God ivill award the joys and sorrows of 
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the future; the character of the individual mind wlien it first 
appears for judgment; the value of every moment of present 
time in assigning us our first station in immortality ; the exact 
righteousness in which every variety of character shall have 
its graduated place on the scale of recompense; the appalling 
thought of every separate spirit standing before God just as 
the last effort of convulsed nature dismissed it from the body; 
—the trifler in his levity, the drunkard with his idiot look, the 
murderer with the blood-stains on his soul—and the sainted 
spirit passing on the breath of prayer from the outer to the 
inner Court of God’s presence;—these, the solemn distinc¬ 
tions of that awful world, are all lost, because of that common 
Hell into whose abyss unawed Conscience hurls her fears, 
and then forgets the infinite gradations of punishment that 
still remain to pour dread recompense on evil at the award of 
a retributive God. 

There are some objections urged against these views of the 
practical importance of Unitarianism to which I must now 
give brief and emphatic answer. 

1 . It is said that Unitarianism generates no love to Christ: 
and the reason assigned is, that as we reject the primal curse 
of original sin, we have not so much to be forgiven, and con¬ 
sequently not equal obligation to love; for to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. Now in our view forgiveness 
is of God, in whom Trinitarians find no forgiveness, and 
Christ is the image of our Father in Heaven, and we love him 
who leads us into that x^nre and blissful presence, and in 
whose face we have the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, fuU of grace and truth. We love Jesus for what he is 
to our souls, and not for the theological fiction, that he took 
off a disqualification which our God laid on. We love all 
holy and good beings for the same reasons, that they strengthen 
in our own nature the springs of goodness and unselfish love, 
iiiid lift us into fellowship with themselves; and therefore we 
love God supremely, and next to God, him who through self- 
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“We should learn to be cautious, lest we charge God foolishly, by 
ascribing that to him, or the Nature he has given us, which is owing 
wliolly to our own abuse of it. Men may speak of the degeneracy 
and corruption of the world, accortliug to the experience they have 
had of it; but human nature, considered as the divine workmanship, 
should, methinks, be treated as sacred ; for in the image of God made 
he man*’—Bishop Butler. 


Note 4, page 23. 

*' But, if Orthodoxv cannot be the principle of union among 
Christians, upon what are men to agree in order to belong to the 
Convocation, or people of Christ } I believe that the Apostle Paul 
has said enough to answer this question. When by using the word 
anathema, he rejects from his spiritual society even an angel from 
Heaven, were it possible that such a being should “ preach another 
gospel,*' he lays dosvn the only principle, without w’hich there can be 
no communion among Christians. Unhappily the word Gospel, like 
the word Faith, is constantly understood, as expressing a certain 
number of dogmatical articles. Owing to this perversion of the 
originid meaning, these very passages of Paul are conceived to sup¬ 
port the long-established notion that Orthodoxy is the only condition 
of Christian communion; and want of it, a sufficient cause for 
anathema. I have, however, already proved, that Orthodoxy, without 
a supreme judge of religious opinions, is a phantom; and since it 
is demonstrable that no such judge has been appointed, it clearly 
follows that the Apostle Paul, by the name of Gospel, could not mean 
a string of dogmatic assertions. It is necessary, therefore, to ascend 
to the original signification of the word Gospel, if we are not to 
misunderstand the reason of the anathema pronounced by Pad. Let 
such as wish to rise above the clouds of theological prejudice, re¬ 
member that the whole mystery of godliness is described by the ex¬ 
pression ‘ glad tidings.’ Sad, not glad tidings, indeed, would have 
been the Apostles’ preaching, if they had announced a salvation 
depending on Orthodoxy, for (as I have said before) it would have 
been a salvation depending on chance. But salvation promised on 
condition of a change of mind from the love of sin to the love of 
God, (which is repentance) ; on a surrender of the individual will to 
the will of God, according to the view of that divine will which is 
obtained by trust in Christ's example and teaching, which is/aitA; 
a pardon of sins independent of harassing religious practices. 
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sacrifices, and ascetic privations —^tliese were ‘ glad tidings of great 
joy,’ indeed, to all who, caring for their souls, felt bewildered be¬ 
tween atheism and superstition .”—Heresy an4 Orthodoxy, 

Note 5, page 27. 

Men >vant an object of worship like themselves, and the great 
secret of idolatry lies in this propensity. A God, clothed in our 
form, and feeling our wants and sorrows, speaks to our weak nature 
more strongly than a Father in Heaven, a pure spirit, invisible 
and unapproachable, save by the reflecting and purified mind. We 
think too, that the peculiar offices ascribed to .Tesus by the popular 
theology, make him the most attractive person in the Godhead. 
The Father is the depositary of the justice, the vindicator of the 
rights, the avenger of the laws of the Divinity. Oji the other hand, 
the Son, the brightness of the divine mercy, stands between the 
incensed Deity and guilty humanity, exposes his meek head to the 
storms, and his compassionate breast to the sword of the divine 
justice, bears our whole load of punislimcut, and jiurchascs w ith his 
blood every blessing which descends from Heaven. Need we state 
the effect of these representations, especially on common minds, for 
whom Christianity was chiefly designed, and whom it seeks to bring to 
the Father as the loveliest being ? We do believe, that the wor.sbip 
of a bleeding, suffering God, tends strongly to absorb tlic mind, and 
to draw it from other objects, just as the human tenderness of the 
Virgin Mary has given her so conspicuous a place in the devotions 
of the Church of Rome. Wc believe too, that this worship though 
attractive, is not most fitted to spiritualize tlie mind, that it awakens 
human transports, rather than that deep veneration of the moral per¬ 
fections of God, which i.s the essence of piety. 

“We are told, also, that Christ is a more interesting ohjeit, that 
his love and mercy arc more felt, when he is viewed as the Supreme 
God, who left his glory to take humanity and to suffer for men. That 
Trinitarians are strongly moved by this representation, we do not 
mean to deny ; but we think their emotions altogether founded on a 
misapprehension of their own doctrines. They talk of the second 
person of the Trinity’s leaving his glory and his Father’s bosom to 
visit and save the world. But this second person being the un¬ 
changeable and infinite God, was evidently incapable of parting with 
the least degree of his perfection and felicity. At the moment of 
his taking flesh, he was as intimately present with his Father as 
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before, and equally with hia Father filled heaven, and earth, and im¬ 
mensity. This Trinitarians acknowledge; and still they profess to 
be touched and overwhelmed by the amazing humiliation of this im¬ 
mutable being! But not only does their doctrine, when fully ex¬ 
plained, reduce Christ’s humiliation to a fiction, it almost wholly 
destroys the impressions with which his cross ought to be viewed. 
According to their doctrine, Christ was, comparatively, no suflferer 
at all. It is true his human mind suffered; but this, they tell us, 
was an infinitely small part of Jesus, bearing no more proportion to 
his whole nature, than a single hair of our heads to the whole body, 
or than a drop to the ocean. The divine mind of Christ, that which 
was most properly himself, was infinitely happy, at the very moment 
of the suffering of his humanity; whilst hanging on the cross, he 
was tlie happiest being in the universe, as happy as the infinite 
Fatljer; so that his pain?, compared with his felicity, were nothing. 
This Trinitarians do, and must acknowledge. It follows necessarily 
from the iinmutablencss of the divine nature, which they ascribe to 
Christ; so that their system justly viewed, robs hia death of interest, 
weakens our sympathy with his sufferings, and is, of all others, most 
unfavourable to a love of (.'hrist, founded on a sense of bis .«acrifices 
for mankind. Wc esteem our own views to be vastly more affecting. 
It is our belief, tliat Christ’s humiliation was real and entire, that 
the whole Saviour and not a part of him suffered, that his crucifixion 
was a scene of deep and unrnixed agony. As we stand round his 
cross, our minds arc not distracted, nor our sensibility weakened by 
contemplating him as composed of incongruous and infinitely differing 
inind.s, and as having u balance of infinite felicity. We recognise in 
the dying Jesus but one mind. This, we think, renders his sufferings, 
and hi.s patience, and love, in bearing them, incomparably more im- 
liressivc and affecting, than the system wc oppose.”— Channing. 


Note 6, Page 2.0, 

“ We believe too, that this svstem is unfa xmrable to the charac- 
ter. It naturally leads men to think, that Christ came to change 
Gocl’s mind, rather than their own; that the highest object of his 
mission, was to avert punishment rather than to communicate holi¬ 
ness ; and that a large part of religion consists in disparaging good 
works and human virtue, for the purpose of nuignifying the value of 
Christ’s vicjirioiis suflerings. In this way, a sense of the infinite im¬ 
portance and indispensable necessity of personal improvement is 
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weakened, and high sounding praises of Christ’s cross seem often 
to be substituted for obedience to his precepts. For ourselves, we 
have not so learned Jesus. Whilst we gratefully acknowledge, that 
he came to rescue us from punishment, we believe, that he was sent 
on a still nobler errand, namely, to deliver us from sin itself, and to 
form U.S to a sublime and heavenly virtue. We regard him as a Sa¬ 
viour, chiefly as he is the light, physician, and guide of the dark, dis¬ 
eased, and wandering mind. No influence in the universe seems to 
us so glorious as that over the character; and no redemption so 
worthy of thankfulness as the restoration of the soul to purity. With¬ 
out this, pardon, if it were possible, would be of little value. Why 
pluck the sinner from hell, if a hell be left to burn in his own breast ? 
Why raise him to heaven, if he remain a stranger to its sanctity and 
love ? With these impressions, we arc accustomed to value the gospel 
chiefly, as it abounds in effectual aids, motives, excitements to a ge¬ 
nerous and divine virtue. In this virtue as in a common centre, we 
see all its doctrines, precepts, promises meet; and we believe, that 
faith in this religion is of no worth, and contributes nothiug to salva¬ 
tion, any further than as it uses these doctrines, precepts, promises, 
and the whole life, character, sufferings and triumphs of Jesus, as the 
means of purifying the mind, of changing it into the likeness of his 
celestial excellence,”— Chiming. 

Notb 7, page 07. 

" I can direct you to nothing in Christ more important than his 
tried, and victorious, and perfect goodness. Others may love Christ 
for his mysterious attributes ; I love liim for tlic rectitude of his soul 
and life. I love him for that benevolence which went through .fudea, 
instructing the ignorant, healing the sick, giving sight to the Iflind. 
I love him for that universal charity, which comprehended the de¬ 
spised publican, the hated Samaritan, the benighted heathen, and 
sought to bring a world to God and to happiness. I love him for 
that gentle, mild, forbearing spirit, which no insult, outrage, injury 
could overpower; and which desired as earnestly the repentance and 
happiness of its foes as the happiness of its friends. I love him for 
the spirit of magnanimity, constancy, and fearless rectitude with 
which, amid peril and opposition, he devoted himself to the work 
which God gave him to do. I love him for the wise and enlightened 
zeal with which he espoused the true, the spiritual interests of man¬ 
kind, and through which he lived and died to redeem them from 
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nal ? Could Religion leave the people neglected and without 
education, practical Heathens, while she is settling her creeds, 
if her aims were spiritual and not doctrinal ? Could Religion 
have left unpurified the streams and sources of public mo¬ 
rality, if her aims were spiritual and not doctrinal ? Could 
she have suffered War still to disgrace the world, and not long 
since have extinguished theEarthhorn passion by the Heavenly 
spirit and the moral instrument, if the direction of her ener¬ 
gies had been spiritual and not controversial? Could she 
have shown so little interest in the great mass of the people ? 
Could she have al)andoned them to ignorance and grinding 
oppressiojis and not raised her omnipotent voice on their be¬ 
half ? Could she have so separated herself from the real bu¬ 
siness of life and left the moralities of intercourse unsanctified 
whilst she remained unsympathizing and cloistered ? Every 
friend to practical religion has an interest in destroying this 
exclusive Theology, which turns away from the works of love 
to the war of creeds. 

If then we preach Unitarianism, it is that we may win 
men’s hearts to tlie one Spirit who pervades all things, and 
harmonizes all things, and sends all blessings, and sanctifies 
all thoughts, all duties, and all times. If we preacli the man 
Christ Jesus, the word made flesh, it is tliat we too may 
sanctify our nature, and make it a temple for the living God, 
and grow up into him in all things who is our head even 
Christ. If we preach Salvation, not by creeds, but by the 
spirit of Christ in us, the hope of glory, it> is that our fitness 
for Heaven may commence on Earth; that we may live now 
as those who when they have slept tli ? brief sleep of death 
shall awake in the presence of Christ and God, and find them¬ 
selves in that Heaven wherein dwclleth righteousness. And if 
we preach not indiscriminate happiness and mdiscriminate 
tortures in futurity, but the just retributions of God, it is 
that we may redeem the time, remembering that each moment 
lost throws us back on the heavenly way, that there is an in- 
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6nite perfection before us, providing work for our infinite ca¬ 
pacities through an immortal life; that God is faithful and in¬ 
flexible in his retributions; that no virtue shall be without 
its reward, no sin without its woe; that we shall be judged 
according to our works, and reap what we have sown. 

To sum up, the two great principles of Unitarianisrn arc 
these:— 

I. Spiritual allegiance to Christ as the image of God. 

Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 

man in all wisdom; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus.” 

II. Spiritual Liberty from ought besides; Creeds, Tradi¬ 
tions, Rituals, or Priests. False brethren, unawares brought 
in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage: to 
whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour; that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with you.” 
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Note 1, page 14. 

*' The free and unprejudiced niiiid dwells with dcliglit on the 
image of the universal church or convocation of Clirist,‘as it would 
naturally have grown ‘ into the fulness of tlie body’ of its 
glorious founder -f * + + 

“And what (let me earnestly and solemnly ask) has hitherto turned this 
view into a mocking dream,—a dream that deludes by images w'hich are 
the very reverse of the sad realities which surround us ? Orthodoxy ; 
—the notion that the eternal happiness or misery of individuals is inti¬ 
mately connected with the acceptance or rejection of a most obscure 
system of metaphysics; a system perplexing in the extreme to those who 
are beat acquainted with its former technical, now' obsolete language, 
and jierfectly unintelligible to the rest of the Christian world ; a S)'a- 
tem which, to say the least, seems to contradict the simplest and most 
liriraitive notions of the human mind concerning the unity, the just¬ 
ice, and the goodness of the Supreme llcing ; a system which, if it 
be contained in the Scriptures, Ima been laid under so thick and im¬ 
penetrable a veil, that thousands who ha\'e sought to discover it, 
with the most eager desire of finding it, whose happiness in this 
world would have been greatly increased by that discovery, and who, 
at all events, would have escaped much misery had they been able 
to attest it, even on the grounds of prohalility sufficient to acquit 
themselves before their own conscience, have been compelled, by 
truth, to confess their want of success, '^"et Orthodoxy declares 
this very system identical with Christianity—^with that Gospel which 
was * preached to the poor,’ and * revealed unto babes;’ such a sys¬ 
tem, we arc told, is that faith which, * except every one keep whole and 
undejiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly* ’'-^Heresy and. 
Orthodoxy by Rev. J. Blanco JV/iite. 
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Note 2, page 18. 

“ What do divines understand by Christian T^mth ? The answer 
at first, appears obvious. ‘ Christian truth (it will be said) is what 
Christ and his apostles knew and taught concerning Salvation under 
the Gospel.’ Thus far we find no difficulty; but (let me ask, again) 
where does this exist as an object external to our minds ? Tlie an¬ 
swer appears no less obvious than the former: ‘ In the Bible.’ Still 
I must ask. Is the Material Bible the Christian truth about which 
Christians dispute? No: it will be readily'^aid not the Material 
Bible, but the Sense of the Bible. Now (I beg to know) is the 
Sense of the Bible an object external to our minds ? Does any 
Sense of the Bible, accessible to man, exist anywhere but in the 
mind of each man who receives it from the words he reads? The 
Divine mind certainly knows in what sense those words were used; 
but as we cannot compare our mental impressions with that model 
and original of all truth, it is clear that by the Sense of the Bible 
we must mean our own sense of its meaning. When therefore any 
man declares his intention to defend Christian truth, he only expresses 
his determination to defend his omn notions, as produced by the words 
of the Bible. No other Christian truth exists for us in our present 
state .”—Heresy and Orthodoxy, 


Note 3, page 22. 

“ If different men in carefully and conscientiously excunming the 
Scriptures, should arrive at diffeient conclusions, even on points of 
the last importance, we trust that God, who alone knows what every 
man is capable of, will be merciful to him that is in error. We trust 
that He will pardon the Unitarian, if he be in error, because he has 
fallen into it from the dread of becoming an idolater—of giving that 
glory to another which he conceives to be due to God alone. If the 
worshipper of Jesus Christ be in error, we trust that God will pardon 
his mistake, because he has fallen into it from the dread of disobeying 
what he conceives to be revealed concerning the nature of the Son, 
or commanded concerning the honour to be given him. Both are 
actuated by the same prindple—^the fear of God; and though that 
principle impels them into different roads, it is our hope and belief, 
that if they add to their faith charity, they will meet in Heaven.”— 
Tillotson, 
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every sin, to frame them after his own Cod-like virtue. I love him, 
I have said, for hia inoi'al excellence ; I know nothing else to love. I 
know nothing so glorious in the (creator or his creatures. Tliis is the 
greatest gift which God bestows, the greatest to be derived from his 
Son. You see why I call you to cherish the love of Christ. This 
love I do not recommend as a luxury of feeling, as an exstasy bringing 
immediate and overflowing joy. I view it in a nobler light; I call 
yon to love Jesus, that you may bring yourselves into contact and 
communion with perfect virtue, and may become wliat you love.. I 
know no sincere, enduring good, but the moral excellence that shines 
forth in Je.sus Christ. Your health, vour outward comforts and dis- 
tmetions, are poor, mean, contemptible, compared with this ; and to 
prefer them to this is self-debasement, self-destruction. May this 
great truth penetrate our souls; and may we bear witness in our 
common lives, and especially in ti ial, in sore temptation, that nothing 
is so dear to us as the virtue of Christ! * + * 

“ Thus Josus lived with men ; with the consciousness of unutter¬ 
able majesty he joined a lowliness, gentleness, humanity, and sym¬ 
pathy, which have no example in human history. I ask you to con¬ 
template this wonderful union. In proportion to the superiority of 
Jcsu.s to all around him was the intimacy, the brotherly love, with 
which he bound himself to them. I maintain, that this is a cha¬ 
racter wholly renmte from human conception. To imagine it to be 
the production of imposture or enthusiasm, shows a strange un- 
sonndness of mind. I contcmjdate it with a veneration second only 
to the profound awe with which I look up to God. It bears no mark 
of human invention. It w'as real. It belonged to, and it manifested, 
the beloved Son of God. 

“ Jlut I have not done. ^lay I ask your attention a few moments 
more } \Vc have not yet reached the depth of Christ's character. 
Wc have not touched the great principle on which his wonderful sym¬ 
pathy w'as founded, aiul w hich endeared him to his office of universal 
Saviour. Do you ask what this deep principle was ? I answer, it was 
his conviction of the greatness of the human soul. He saw in man 
the impress and inmge of the Divinity, and therefore thirsted for his 
ledemption; and took the tendcrest interest in him, wdiatever might 
be the rank, character, or condition in which he was found. This 
spiritual view of man pervades and distinguishes the teaching of 
Christ. Jesus looked on men with an eye which pierced beneath the 
material frame. The body vanished before him. The trappings of 

n 
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the rich, the rags of the poor, were nothing to him. He looked 
through them, ns though they did not exist, to the soul; and there, 
amidst clouds of ignorance and plague-spots of sin, he recognized a 
spiritual and immortal nature, and the germs of power and perfection 
which might be unfolded for ever. In the most fallen and depraved 
man, he saw a being who might become an angel of light. Still 
more, he felt that there was nothing in himself to which men might 
not ascend. His own lofty consciousness did not sever him from the 
multitude ; for he saw, in his own greatness, the model of what men 
might become. So deeply was he thus impressed, that again and 
again, in speaking of his future glories, he announced that in these 
his true followers were to share. They were to sit on his throne, and 
partake of his beneficent power. Here I pause; and I know not, in¬ 
deed, what can be added to heighten the wonder, reverence, and love 
which are due to Jesus. When I consider him not only as possessed 
with the consciousness of an unexampled and unbounded majesty, 
but as recognizing a kindred nature in all human beings, and living 
and dying to raise them to an anticipation of his divine glories ; and 
when I see him, under these views, allying himself to men by the 
tenderest ties, embracing them with a spirit of humanity, which no 
insult, injury, or pain could for a moment repel or overpower, I am 
filled with wonder, as well as reverence and love. I feel that this 
character is not of human invention, that it was not assumed through 
' fraud, or struck out by enthusiasm; for it is infinitely above their 
reach. When I add this character of Jesus to the other evidences of 
his religion, it gives to what before seemed so strong a new and vast 
accession of strength; I feel as if I could not be deceived. Tlie Gos¬ 
pels must be true; they were drawn from a living original; they were 
founded on reality. The character of Christ is not fiction ; he was 
what he claimed to be, and what liis followers attested. Nor is this 
all. Jesus not only was, he is still, the Son of God,—the Saviour 
of the world. He exists now ; he has entered that Heaven to which 
he always looked forward on earth, lliere he lives and reigns. With 
a clear, calm faith, I see him in that state of glory; and I confi¬ 
dently expect, at no distant period, to see him face to face. We 
have, indeed, no absent friend whom we shall so surely meet. Let 
us then, by imitations of his virtues, and obedience to his word, pre¬ 
pare ourselves to join liim in those pure mansions where he is sur¬ 
rounding himself with the good and pure of our race, and will com¬ 
municate to them for ever his own spirit, power, and joy."— Ckan* 
ning. 
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Note 8, 38. 

“ At the pj’escnt moment I would ask, whether it is a vice to doubt 
the truth of Christianity as it is manifested in Spain and Portugal. 
When a patriot in those beniglited countries, who knows Christianity 
only as a bulwark of despotism, as a rearer of inquisitions, as a stern 
jailer immuring wretched women in the convent, as an executioner 
.stained and reeking with the blood of the friends of freedom,—I say, 
when the patriot, who sees in our religion the instruments of these 
crimes and woes, believes and affirms that it is not from God, are we 
authorized to charge his unbelief on dishonesty and corruption of 
mind, and to brand him as a culprit ? May it not be that the spirit 
of Christianity in his heart emboldens him to protest with his lips 
against what bears the name ? And if he thus protest, through a deep 
sympathy with the oppression and sufferings of his race, is he not 
nearer the kingdom of God than the priest and the inquisitor who 
boastingly and exclusively assume the Christian name ? Jesus Christ 
has told us that ‘ this is the condemnation’ of the unbelieving, ‘ that 
they love darkness rather than lightand who docs not see that this 
ground of condemnation is removed, just in proportion as the light 
is q\icnched, or Christian truth is buried in darkness and debasing 
error ? ”— Charming. 

“ I am not fiahamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is True. It is 
true; and its truth is to break forth more and more gloriously. Of 
this I have not a doubt. X know that our religion has been ques¬ 
tioned even by intelligent and good men; but this does not shake ray 
faith in its divine original or in its ultimate triumphs. Such men 
have questioned it, because they have known it chiefly by its corrup¬ 
tions. In proportion as its original simplicity shall l>e restored, the 
doubts of the well-disposed will yield. I have no fears from infidelity; 
especially from that form of it which some are at this moment labour¬ 
ing to spread through our country (America). I mean, that insane, 
desperate unbelief, which strives to quench the light of nature as well 
as of revelation, and to leave us, not only without Christ, but without 
God. This I dread no more than I should fear the efforts of men to 
pluck the sun from his sphere; or to storm the skies with the artil¬ 
lery of the earth. We were made for religion; and unless the ene¬ 
mies of our faith can change our nature, they will leave the foundation 
of religion unshaken. The human soul w'as created to look above ma- 
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terial nature. It wants a Deity for its love and trust, an Immortality 
for its hope. It wants consolations not found in philosophy, wants 
strength in temptation, sorrow, and death, which human wisdom can¬ 
not minister; and knowing, as I do, that Christianity meets these 
deep wants of men, I have no fear or doubt as to its triumphs. Men 
cannot long live without religion. In France there is a spreading dis¬ 
satisfaction with the sceptical spirit of the past generation, A philo¬ 
sopher in that country would now blush to quote Voltaire as an au¬ 
thority in religion. Already atheism is dumb where once it seemed 
to bear sway. The gi'catest minds in France are working back their 
way to the light of truth. Many of them cannot indeed yet be called 
Christians; but their path, like that of the wise men of old, who came 
star-guided from the F,ast, is towards Christ. I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ. It has an immortal life, and will gather strength 
from the violence of its foes. It is equal to all the wants of men. 
The greatest minds have found in it the light which they most 
anxiously desired. The most sorrowful and broken spirits have found 
in it a healing balm for their woes. It has inspired the sublimcst vir¬ 
tues and the loftiest hopes. For the corruptions of such a religion I 
weep, and I should blush to be their advocate; but of the Gospel itself 
I can never be ashamed.”— Channing. 


Note 9, page v9. 

" Having'^found[that pride of reason is an aggression upon other 
men's reason, arising from an o/er-estimate of the worth of the ag¬ 
gressor’s own, we may now proceed in our inquiry, who are justly 
chargeable with pride of reason ? Is it those who, having examined the 
Scriptures, propose their own collective sense of those hooks to the 
acceptance of others, but blame them not for rejecting it ? or those 
who positively assert, that their own sense of the Scriptures is the 
only one which an honest man, not under diabolical delusion, can 
find there ? Tlie answer is so plain, that a child, who could under¬ 
stand the terms of the question, might give it. And yet experience 
has taught me that there is no chance of unravelling the confused ideas 
which prevent many a well-meaning Christian from perceiving that the 
charge of the pride of reason falls upon the Orthodox. Their own 
sense of the Scripture fsach is the dizzy whirl which their excited 
feelings produce) must be the word of God, because they cannot fipd 
another. My sense of^ the Scripture must, (for instance), on the 
contrary, be a damnable error, because it is the work of my reason, 
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which opposes the word of God, i.o. thkir sense of the Scrip¬ 
tures : hence the conclusion that I am guilty oipride of reason. ‘ Re¬ 
nounce that pride, (they say,) and you will see in the Scriptures what 
we propose to you which is to say, surrender pour reason to ours, 
and you will agree with us. * * * 

" It is remarkable that Christians are accused of Pride of reason in 
proportion as their view of Christianity contains fewer doctrines of in¬ 
ference than that of the accusers. Compare the creed of the Trini¬ 
tarian with that of the Unitarian, llie former may be true, and the 
latter erroneous, though I adhere to the latter; but unqucfetionably 
the Trinitarian Creed is nearly made up of inferences, it is almo.st en¬ 
tirely a W'ork of reason, though, in my eyes, sadly misapplied. Why. 
then, is the Unitarian accused of pride of reason, when he only em¬ 
ploys it to show that the Trinitarian has not any sound reason to draw 
those inferences } which of the two is guilty of encroaching upon 
another man's rights of reason ? Is it not he who claims for his in¬ 
ferences—the work of his own reason—an authority above human 
reason ? 

“ It is not, however, to inferences alone (the work of logical rea¬ 
son) that the Trinitarian creed owes its existence, and, more than its 
existence, its popularity. My observ'atioii has shown me, and that 
of every competent judge will find, that the strongest hold which that 
creed has on the minds of its supporters, consists in preconceived 
theories concerning the nature of God and of sin, and of some neces¬ 
sity which places the Divine Nature in a state of difficulty in regard 
to the pardon of sin. The work of saving the race of man from a 
most horrible fate depends (according to this theory) not only on a 
very mysterious method of overcoming the difficulty which prevents 
pardon by an act of mercy, on repentance, but also on the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the mystery by the sinner. The remedy prepared by the 
wisdom of God is (according to this theory) totally powerless, unless 
we believe a certain explanation of the manner in which it acts. 

“ Now people who cordially embrace this v 3W very naturally work 
themselves into a state of the most agonizing excitement: for if the 
whole world is to perish because it does not know how the saving 
remedy acts, or because its activity is explained in a wrong way, 
benevolent men, who think themselves in possession of that important 
secret, must bum with zeal to spread it, and with indignation against 
those who propagate an explanation which deprives the remedy of all 
its power. ‘ Believing,’ says an orthodox writer, though a disseph*^ 
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from the ortliodoxy of the Church of England, 'the doctrine (of the 
divinity of Christ) to comprehend within itself the hopes of a guilty 
and perishing world, while I would contend meekly, J must be par¬ 
doned if, at the same time, I contend earnestly.' It is this precon¬ 
ceived theory (one of the strangest that was ever founded on reason¬ 
ings h priori) that guides most Christians in the exposition of the 
New Testament, and even in that of many passages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The notion that sin could not be pardoned uidess a 
person equal to God suffered for it. is the deeply-coloured glass through 
which the orthodox read the Scriptures. I do not blame them for this 
extraordinary conception. What I earnestly wish is, that their 
religious fears may allow them to perceive that this tlieory of re¬ 
demption is made up of preconceived notions and inferences. Even if 
that theory were true, it would unc^uestionably be a work of reason 
working by inference. Can, then, the attempt to make it the very 
soul of the Cxospel be acquitted of the charge which is constantly in 
the mouth of the orthodox ? Arc they not guilty of the pride of rea^ 
son ?”—Her esq and Orthodoxy. 
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Comments on Rev. F. OnkVs Lecture on the practical import- 
ancc of the Controversy irith Unitarians. 

Page 5.—It is here argued that the error, if an error, of denying 
Unitarians to be Christians is as innocent, as the error, if one, of de¬ 
nying Jesus to be God. Certainly, if equally involuntary and the 
pure conclusion of a truthful mind. But, if an error, it involves two 
errors,—first, the mistake as to the nature and offices of Jesus, and 
second, the mistake of making essentials which Jesus did not make, 
and of passing judgments which Jesus did not pass. It is also essen¬ 
tially Anti-Protestant. 

Page 6.—“ But if it he a characteristic of true Christianity so to 
trust ill Christ, as to commit the salvation of our souls into his hands, 
how can we conceive of those as true Christians who consider him 
only as a fellow creature, and consequently repose in him no such 
trust ? ” Trust is a moral act of the mind. We trust Jesus spiritually. 
Gur souls feel him to be the Image of God: aud we confide ourselves 
with a perfect trust to the God of Love whom Jesus imaged. “ Let 
not your hearts he troubled : ye believe in God, believe also in me,” 
Our hearts are not troubled because our faith rests upon tlie God whom 
Jesus ha.s made known to us. Tliis is the only intelligible meaning of 
Trust as a spiritual act. Wc trust him whom we believe God to have 
trusted and tent. 

Page S.—“ We maintain that the Bible is alone safely interpreted 
by its Author and Inspirer, the Holy Ghost." l)o tlic Trinitarians 
mean that their interpretations of the Bible are the mterj)rctations of 
the Holy Spirit ? If so, we can have no controversy with them. If 
they are inspired to interpret, what the Apostles were inspired to write, 
nothing is required but that this should he proved 

Page 11, 12.—“ The New Testament writers also assert their own 
inspiration in language equally strong. ' All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable,' he. St. Paul does not here 
assert his own inspiration, but the in.spiration of the Jewish Prophets, 
the study of whom had made Timothy wise unto salvation through 
faith in Christ. The Christian Scriptures were not in existence when 
the words were written. It is also very doubtful whether the wor^’ 
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traiislatccl, ‘ given 1)y inspiration of God,’ signifies ‘ breathing of 
God,’ or ‘ breathed from God.’ 

“ ‘ No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation/ 
he. The inspiration of Prophecy is not denied. But can anything 
be more idle than to prove the inspiration of nil the books of the Old 
Testament by such a quotation as this ; ‘ Hear me, O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be establKhed; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper,”' 

Page 16.—" So then, it appears, that if these * rational and lilrcrar 
Clitics are not alloAvcd to LTnitarianize the Bible, they are prepared to 
deny its divine authority, and to give it up to its enemies!” Dr. 
Channing<?oc^ not say so. What he says is, that he cannot defend the 
Scriptures unless he is allowed to interpiet them by the same principles 
which arc applied to all other w'orks. And this principle of interpre¬ 
tation we understood Dr. Tattershall freelv to admit. The use that 
is made of the extract from Dr. Channing, exhibits the temptations of 
controversy. There is nothing in the extract that Trinitarians them¬ 
selves would not say upon occasion. Why is it thought v’orthy of 
being marked in italics that the dispensation of JVloscs is imperfect 
when compared with that of Jesus ? Is this denied ? Why is the 
word seems italicized, when the connected word is not rejects, but 
nvly distrusts? Yet the author praises the candour of Dr. Chan¬ 
ning. 


Page 20, 21.—“ The improved Version.” It is a curious fact that 
most of the Trinitarian objections to the Improved Version have been 
provided for them by an Unitarian Critic and Reviewer. Dr. Car¬ 
penter in his reply to Archbishop Magee states, “ 1 furnished to the 
opponents of the Improved Version some of the most powerful 
weapons against ic.” Again, “ At my request a young friend imder- 
took to draw up the table I wished. This led him to collate the two 
V’ersions, which he did with great patience and fidelity. He dis¬ 
covered some variations from the basis which were not noticed; and 
I thought it right to point them out. It is not too much to say that, 
but for this, neither Bishop Magee, nor any others who have cen¬ 
sured the Improved Version, would have been aware of their exist¬ 
ence.”—pp. 308, 309. Whatev er becomes of the Improved Version, 
the Controver.sy between'Unitarianissin and Trinitarianism remains just 
where it was, to be settled upon indepeudeut principles, critical and 
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ijtegetical. So far, the whole mdietmeut agaitist the Improved 
Version relates to the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke. 
Bupposc those chapters authentic and genuine, and what follows 
irom them ? The doctrine of the Miraculous Conception, which 
most Unitarians beheve. Professor Norton, the ablest, peihaps, of 
American Unitarian Critics, defends this doctrine. The introductory 
chapters of Matthew he rejects, chiefly on account of their inconsist* 
encies with those of Luke, the authenticity of which he does not 
doubt. Dr. Caipenter also critically dissents from the Notes in the 
improved Version on the introductions of Matthew and liuke. 
^ eply to Dr. Magee, p. 299. It is not then such a new thing among 
Unitarians, to question the authoiity of the Improved Version, 
Will the Author inform us where he got his knowledge respecting 
Ebion, his existence and opinions ? 

Page 25.—In an introductory Lecture on the practical” tendencies 
of views, we labour under the disadvantage of being obliged to allow 
sciiptural langnagU to be quoted m a sense which we do not admit. 
It would he evidently quite out of place to enter heie into the tentuai 
controversy. This will be done abundantly In the course of thene 
liectures. 


Page 37.—^Does the Author deny that Free Inquiry generates a 
degree of scepticism—that is, not of unbelief, but of the examining 
and questioning spirit ? Or does he mean to object to aU fi*ee in¬ 
quiry on account of this tendency ? It is extraordinary reasoning to 
take Dr. Channing’s cctution against a sceptical spirit, proceeding from 
the very^constitution of mmd, as a proof of the tendency of Unite- 
nanism to infidelity. If Umtarianism leads to unbelief, it is strange 
that so many Unitarians should defend the Evidences of Christianity, 
I “pd that one of them. Dr. Lardnfer, is the great authority from which 
Trinitfi^ans themselves draw thrir knowledge of the external testimo¬ 
nies. 


Page 39 Another leading piinoiple, common to both syBtems> 
(Ded^rianaStn and Infidelity,) is the non-importance of principle itee{f 
U the ei^logment of the Dkine fdvottr.” Let it he known, that by 
I jii^, the Author means opinkme. 





Vo&h the Deist reject the Bible because God is re* 
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presented as a being who takes vengeance ? So does the Unitarian fo| 
the very same reason reject the Gospel ? Does the Deist reject tl^ 
Bible because it contains the doctrine of atonement and of diving 
sovereignty? For the very same reason the Unitarian rejects the Gos| 
pel.’* It is melancholy to have to remark upon this psil^age. Th^ 
Unitarian does not reject the Gospel, unless the Gospel means Trini- 
tarianism, a use of words which, in controversy, cannot be justified. 
The Unitarian does not deny that God takes vengeance, if by ven¬ 
geance is meant the infliction of retribution. The Unitarian accepts 
the Gospel, but does not find in it the doctrine of Atonement. 

Page 46.—How, on Unitarian principles, this reasoning can be an¬ 
swered, is more than I can tell.” Jesus did refer to God both his- 
words and his works. But Unitarians do not regard the mission of 
Jesus as similar to that of any of the Prophets. It was essentially 
difierent. He was himself the Revelation : a man in the image of 
God. By the Prophets, God taught the Jews certain lessons, and in¬ 
spired certain expectations. By Jesus, in whom was the spirit with¬ 
out measure, God exhibited a perfect revelation both of human per¬ 
fection and of humanHestinies. God’s word was made flesh, and 
dwelt amongst us. The purposes of the Deity were impersonated. 
He was consequently the life, and the way, as well as the truth. 

Page 59.—^Does the Author mean to contend that Thomas was an 
iNSPtRKO MAN when he refused to believe in the ri«>cn Jesus. We 
had thought the Trinitarian view was, that the day of Pentecost dated 
the inspiration of the apostles. But it appears the Author believes 
Thomas to be inspired when refusing to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ. 

Page 60.—Is not the Author aware of the doubtful authenticity of 
the second epistle of Peter, from which he quotes twice, contrary 
to the judgment of Lardner, who decides that the doubtful Epistles, 
so stated by Eusebius, should not be used as authority for doctrines ? 

There are other passages in this Lecture'on which we might comment. 
But we refrain. We wished to remark upon those passages which 
aflect the cause, and not more than was unavoidable upon those 
which affect only the advocate. 








